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THE LIFE OF BISHOP RIDLEY*. 

% 

NICHOLAS RIDLEY, descended from an ancient family of the county 
of Northumberland, which had for many generations held the rank of 
knighthood, was born at Wilmontswick, in Tynedale, not far from the 
Border. The period of his birth is not furtlier known, than that he 
was born in the beginning of the 16th century. He received his school 
edudttion at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from whence, having given early 
proof of his talcntis, he was removed about the year 1518, at the charge 
of his uncle, Dr. Robert Ridley, Fellow of Queen’s College, in Cam- 
bridge, to Pembroke Hall, in that University. Here he applied him- 
self with great zeal to the acquisition of learning, and was soon distin- 
guished as a proficient both in the Greek and Latin languages. Richard 
Crook, the first Pm^^Ijc Orator of the University, about that time began 
to revive the neglected study of the Greek language; and Ridley 
enjoyed the advanti^il^ of attending his lectures. In the year 1522 he 
took the degree of bachelor of Arts. So great a reputation had he 
already attained, that in the beginning of the year 1524*, he was invited 
by the master and tello\vs of University College in Oxford, to accept of 
Si fellowship, then recently founded by the Bishop of Durham, at their 
College. Declining this honour, he was, in the course ofVie saipe year, 
chosen Fellow of hw own College. Tlie year after he became Master of 
Arts, and the next foflowing he was appointed by the College their 
general agept in all causes relating to the churches of Tilncy, Soham, 
and Saxthorpe, belonging to Pembroke Hall. 

By the continued patronage of his uncle, he wa^ enabled to extend 
his means o^ improvement by> visiting foreign Universities. We find 
him ac^rdingly, in the year 1527, and the two following ytstts, a 
student, first at Paris, and then at Louvain. 9 , 

In the year 1530, returning to Pembroke Hall, he served theoffree of 
junior Treasurer in his College. He now applied himself with grant 
dHig^nce to the reading of the Scriptures. As a means of perfecting 

- o ♦ 

y . * 

The authority wliicli has been fojliowed is The Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, 
some time Bi.sliop of London, the Rev. Gloucrst^^Ridlry, LL.B. 4to. 
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2 The Life of Bishop Ridley* 

€ 

]la9 klMiwleSge of them, it was his habit to walk-in the orchard af 
brok^ Hall, and there comfnit to memory the epistles in Greek : — the 
walk M^ich he frequented there, being long after known by his name. 

lathe year 1533, he was chosen senior Proctor of the University^ 
X>U|:itlghis continuance in that office, the point of the Popes supremacy^ 
begaa lobe agitated at Cambridge. Public disputations were held for ‘ 
tlie purpose of examining the question, and after mature deliberation it 
was resolved, that the Qishop of Rome had no more authority and 
jurisdiction derived to him from God, in thhs kingdiom of England, 
than any other foreign Bishop.” Ridley, as one of the Proctors, sub* 
scribed his name toF this resolution. 

Having discliargcd this office, he took his degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity in the year 1534, and was then appointed Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, and Public Reader *. At this period he lost his excellent relative 
and friend, Dr. Robert Ridley, who died June the 12th, 1536. But his 
great merits readily obtained for him another patron in Archbishop 
Cranmer, to wliom his reputation, both as a preacher and asa disputant^ 
his extraordinary memory, and intimate knowledge of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, were not unknown. The Archbishop’s palace was the 
resort of learned men of all countries, and it was now destined to re- 
ceive no ignoble addition to its inmates in the person of Ridley, who ob- 
tained the Archbishop’s appointment to be his Chaplain. This post,, 
to which he succeeded in the year 1537, enabled him to enjoy much of 
Cranmer’s society. The plague about this time happening to rage 
with great violence at Lambeth, the Archbishop was induced to take 
refuge at his house at Ford, in Kent, where he continued several 
months in retirement; and in consequence of this, Ridley had more 
ample opportunity of intercourse with him. 

On the 30th of April of the following year, the Archbishop collated 
him to the vicarage of Herne, in East Kent. This new appointment 
placed him in a situation for displaying his eminent usefulness es a paro- 
chial minister. So far as he was himself enlightened on points of doc- 
trine, for as yet he was a strict asserter of traiisubstantiation, he was 
earnest and active in instructing his Hock : tlie fn/its of his pains being 
particularly shpwn in the conversion of the Lady Fiennes, who shewed 
the sincerity of a right conviction by her exemplary conduct through, 
her subsequent life. During his residence, indeed, at Herne, he ob- 
tained such repute as a preacher, that the people for many miles round 
would resort to him in preference to their own ministers. 

He repaired to Cambridge the same year, and was admitted to the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity. In the petober following, xnaster* 
ship^of Pembroke Hall being vacant, in compliance with the wishes of 
the Fellows, he became the Head of his College. About this time also, 
at th9 instance' of Archbi^iop Cranmer, he was appointed Chaplain' to 
Hie King, and soon after (1541) through the same interest, made Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. How actively he acquitted himself in th4 l«V^t 
appointment, appears from an information laid against him at the Arch- 

* He is aiio mendc^^ed under the title of ^agister Glomefia, wliich the 
^ office .j-i tlifit afroVwards trrmed the Univ)?>^ty Orator. . ^ ^ 
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visitation the same year, for preaching against the stsdute of 
the Six Articles lately passed ; an accuseftion which he repelfed wilii 
great facility, for his opinion had been so cautiously delivered respect- 
ing the act, that nothing could be proved against him. 

^ But soon the intrigues of Bishop Gardiner, directed against Crajimeir^ 
involved Ridley also, as prebenc^ry of Cantcrtfury, and one intimately 
connected with the Archbishop, in their iniquitous snares. The article 
against him were 1. That he preached at St. Stephen’s in the rogation 
week, and said tftat auricular confession was but a mere positive law,, 
and ordained ^s a godly mean for tfie sinner to come to the priest for 
counsel ; but he could not find it in Scripture. That he preached iii 
the aaid rogation week, and said, that there was no meeter term to be 
given to the ceremonies of the Church, than to call them beggarly 
ceremonies. 3. That Te Deum hath been sung commonly in English 
at Herne, where the said Master Doctor isVicar. — Cranmer having suc- 
ceeded, throiigh the strong support of the King, in exposing the mali- 
cious schemes of his enemies, the information against Ridley, which was 
only a subordinate part of the conspiracy really designed for the over- 
throw of the Archbishop, at the same time fell to the ground. 

. In the year I5i:5, the important change took place in the sentiments 
oS Ridley, in regard to the doctrine of the Eucharist. Spending great 
partfDf his time in retirement at his vicarage of Herne, he began to 
examine more freely and closely into the arguments against the Corporal 
Presence asserted by the Roman Church. I'he principal instrument in 
his conversion to the truth on this point, was a treatise by Bertram*, a 
Monk of Cor bey, written at the request of the Emperor Charles the 
Bald, about the year 84-0, in which the doctrine of the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper was stated, free from the corrup- 
tions subsequently introduced into it by Papal Rome. Finding it thus 
stated in a work of such antiquity, he could no longer rest in the popular 
error on the ground of authority, and became a more ready convert to 
the just arguments of his author. 

He determined accordingly to^earch the Scriptures more accurately, 
and the doctrine of tl»e primitive Fathers, who lived before the time of 
the controversy between Bertram and Paschasius t. Having thus ar- 
rived at the truth qp this point, he proceeded to impart his conviction 
to Cranmer, who as yct*had obstinately resisted all attempts from others 


* “ Bertram, a man learned, of sound and upright jndsment, and ever counted 
a Catholic for these seven tinndred years until our age. His treatise, whoever shall 
read and w^eiidi, considering the tine of the writer, his learning, godliness of life, 
the allegations of ancient fathers, and his manifest and most grounded arguq^entft, 
I cannot doubtless but much marvel, if lie have any fear of God at all, how he can 
with good conscience speak against him in this tnatfcf of the Sacrament. This 
Bertram was the first that pulled me by the ear, and that first brought iiieYrom 
the common error of the Romish Church, and caused me to search more diligently 
and exactly both the Sciiplures and the writings of the old ecclesiastical Fathers 
in tills matter .” — Ridley in his Defence before the Commissioners, 

f Paschasius wrote to prove tliat the same body which was boin of tlie Virgiif 
Mary, suffer jb, was buried, and sits sfi: the right hand of the Father, is received m 

the Sacrament. Bertram and otlters wrote in confutation «jr.him, 

- • •’ 
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im shake his belief in transubstantiation. The result was, that bd^ 
Cranmefr and Latimer were thus turned: frcun their erroneous opinion ; 
and the cause of tlie Reformation was strengthened by the triumph of 
the truth in this capital article, more than by every other advance 
which^ it had hitherto made. At the same time, Ridley modestly de-, 
dined* any merit^ to hiidself as the o^^inator of this great inqurove** 
meat in the system of the reformers, l^t always spoke of himself in 
reference to Cranmer, as but a young scholar in comparison of his 
master. ^ 

At the close of this year {1545) Ridley obtainedi through the 
Archbishop, the additional preferment ofa stall in the church of West- 
minster. , <r 

After the death of Henry VIII. we first hear of Ridley as a 
preacher before Edward VI. on Ash-Wednesday, when he took oc- 
casion to discourse of the image-worship practised in the Church of 
Rome, and other superstitious ceremonies *• This sermon called forth 
a reply from Gardiner, who argued in defence of the Roman worship, 
that pictures and images were the laymen’s books.” What Ridley’s 
answer to Gardiner was is not now known, but the substance of it may 
probably be collected from that of the Protector Somerset, through 
whom it was communicated, and who urged with great force of argn- 
ment against the Papist, “ that if the misinterpretation of the best book 
in the world, the Bible, had been judged reason sufijcient for taking 
it away from the people, which had been clone by the Popish Bishops, 
the gross abuse of images was as justifiable a reason for taking them 
away from the people.” 

In the general visitation of the kingdom, which took place at the 
commencement of Edward’s reign, Ridley was appointed as an associ- 
ate of the Commissioners for the Northern Circuit, accompanying them 
in the capacity of their Preacher. 

His next preferment was to the Living of Soham, in the Diocese 
of Norwich, to which he was presented by the Fellows of Pem- 
broke Hall, ^onie difficulty at first pccurr^d with regard to his ad- 
mission to this benefice, — the Bishop of the. Diocese claiming the right 
of patronage,-T“but the objection was over-ruled by a command from 
the Court, and Ridley received institution. 

But higher honours were now prepared fdr him. It is supposed 


^ The absurd impieties introduced into the Roman ritual, are pointed out by 
Gloucester Ridley in the following passage from the service of the Church 
of Aquitaine. — Sancte sudari^ora pro twbis^ Sudanum Christie liberei nos a 
peste^et morte Iristu Sanctissima Oei mappoy ora pro nobis. And again from 
the Sarum service. 

O (A.11X, sigmini triiiniphale 
Mdndi vera salus, vale ! 

Inter ligna nullnni tale, 

Fronde, flore, genuine. 

^lediciiia Christiana, 

Salva saiios, segros^saiia. 

Quod non valet vis hiimana 
Fit ill tuo nomine. 
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i^eed that Henry VI IL had marked him nut for a future Bishbp, aiid 
even without such recommendation, the Council were sufficiently in- 
clined to appreciate his just claims to such a distinction. Accordingly 
the See of Rochester being now vacant by the translation of Bishop 
^ Holbeach to Lincoln, Ridley was appointed his successor at Rochester, 
receiving consecration from thetmnds of the Brshopot Lincoln, assisted 
by the Suffragan Bishops of Bedford and Sidon, acting under eoniinis- 
sion. from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The controveifty concerning the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
being at thi% time carried on with violent opposition of parties — so 
inu(£ so, that impious placards relating to the docArine were affixed to 
the yery doors of St. Paul’s Cathedral, — the new Bishop of Rochester, 
publicly set forth the true doctrine on the subject, in a sermon which 
he preached at Paul’s Cross, in the November following his con- 
secration, asserting both the dignity of the Sacrament, and the real 
presence ofiChrist’s body in it. Yet even this Sermon was the occasion 
of his being misrepresented, as if he had asserted the presence of 
Christ’s natural body, — a surmise, to which his employment stfon after 
in conjunction with Gardiner, in suppressing the irreverence of the 
Ana]}aptists in the matter of the Sacrament, gave some countenance. 

• He was afterwards engaged in several successive commissions. 

. lihe first of these commissions was for visiting the University of Cam- 
bridge. He was not aware at first of the real purpose for which the Com- 
missioners were sent there, which was the union of Clare Hall with 
Trinity Hall, by absolute authority from the King, without consulting 
the wishes of the Societies themselves, under the pretext of establishing 
one new College of Civilians, but in fact in order to bring treasure into the 
hands of tlie government. He had opened tlic proceedings with a sermon, 
and been engaged two days in the preliminaries of the visitation, when 
the real design was imparted to him by his fellow Commissioners. He 
then so far complied as to endeavour to effect the object of the com- 
mission, by persuading those Societies to surrender themselves into the 
bands of the King, but finding them adverse to proposal, he re- 
solutely declined any enforcement of the demand* In consequence 
of this the proceedings were interrupted, until further instructions 
could be had fro^n the Protector. Letters then passed between the 
Protector and himself, in which, on the one hand, endeavours were 
made to bring him over as a party to the design of spoliation,, and on 
the other, liis steady refusal to become an accessary to the design was 
respectfully maintained. And thus, by the stand which he made, the ' 
iiiicpiitous .scheme was rendered abortive. 

Thcitsame commissioners were also occupied in presiding at a dis- 
putation appointed to be held at Cam^ridge^on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Here Ridley set forth the true doctrine bf the Real Pre- 
sence with powerful authorities from Scripture, and the ancient Cathplic 
Fathers, proving that there was no'oblalion of Christ made in the Lord’s 
Supper. So convinced were the audience by thg force of his arguments, 
that many of them would have translated Archbishop Cranmer’s bo<7k 
en that siflbject into Latin. " ^ 

^ The sipcond commission in which he was engaged, was for the.pro^ 
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of the Anabaptist heresy In the case of the tin^ap|^ 
wonito^ ^oah Bocher» who htoned^ by a cruel deaths for the obstinacy 
with which she adhered to her heretical opinions^ we find him 
earnestly employed, together with Cranmer, in iTrequent conferences 
wkh her, in which they laboured, but wih ineffectual zeal, to reclaim 
her from her infatuation.*^ He was also^one of the commissioners who, 
some time after, signed the sentence of excommunication against Van 
Paris, for denying the Divinity Of our Saviour. That a man whose 
nature was the most kind and gentle, should have suffered himself to 
bear a part in the prosecutions of these deluded fanatics to the ex-* 
tremity of death, wfc can only account for from the fury of the times^ 
when g;reat revolutions of opinion were in process, and when the mjnds 
of even the warmest advocates for a purer religion were not thoroughly 
purged from the ferocious, demoralizing spirit of Popery* 

' Another commission on which he was employed — was one for in- 
quiring into the conduct of Bonner, now Bishop of London^ who being 
questioned as to the doctrines, which he had preached in a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, instead of making any concession, only treated the Com- 
missioners with insolence and contempt ; which occasioned his being sent 
a prisoner to the Marshalsea — and at length deprived of his bishopric* 

The deprivation of Bonner made an opening for the further promoe 
tion of Ridley* He was judged by the Council the fittest person to 
succeed to that important dignity, and receiving the appointment, was 
translated from Rochester to London f, in April of the year 1550, the 
bishopric of Westminster being at the same time dissolved and reunited 
to the See of London. He entered on the duties of his new diocese 
by a visitation of it, in which he enquired into disorders, and issued in- 
junctions of uniformity* It was in the course of this visitation also, 
that in order to remove the superstitious notion of a sacrifice ^being 
performed by the priest, he had the altars removed in the churches, 
and tables substituted for them. 

The case of Bishop Gardiner, now a prisoned in the Tower, occupied 
much of the attention of the Council at<this p^^riod. Endeavours were 
made to induce him to make such a submissiontas would lead to his^ 
liberation from* confinement ; but he also, like Bonner, resisted every 
proposal of conciliation. Ridley was actively concerned in the mea- 
sures adopted with regard to Gardiner. He Was one of the Com- 

^ Tlii« iieresy ar^e from a perversion of the great principle of the Reformation, 
that Sicripture was the ^only rule of Faith. The Anabaptists misinterpreting this 
maxini, rejected all deductions from the text of Scripture, however plain and 
obvious. The more extravagant of them inaintsiined such principles as these, thdt 
a in^n Regenerate could not sin— tlmt though the outward man sinned, th^tnward 
mttd sinned not— that there wqs no Trinity of Persons— that Christ was only a 
Holy Pcvopliet, and not God at all— tliat all we bad by Christ was that lie taught 
i»s the ^ay of heaven— timt he took no flesh of the Virgin, — and tliat tlie Baptism 
of was not profitable, because it gpetb before faiib. ^ c 

t The Bishops in general through King Edward’s reign, were upon good be- 
haviour for ttieir offices, having the express clause inserted in their patents, ^namdtu 
se heni with regard to Ridley’s present appointment, he was 

authorised lo hold it fojfclite ; — durante vita sua rtalnrali ybeius the form in which' 
it was conveyed to hint. • 
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i^fh^iotiers . appointed to confer with hino, •and was also oric oif, t)>oio 
from whom, every negociation having failed, Gardiner finally VeceiveA 
sentence of deprivation. ^ . • 

At the same tim»that he was engaged in this unwelcome business,) 
he was also involved in that celebrated controversy respecting the use* 
of the vestments in religious worship, which originating with the 
scruples of Hooper, Bishop elect of Gloucester, agitated not only- 
^ £ogland, but also the Reformed Churches on, the Continent.: 
Hooper indeed h€d imbibed his prejudices against the use of the vest-'^ 
ments from a^esidence at Zuric, whither he had fled when the act of 
the Six Articles passed, and by objecting to be \!onsecrated in the 
Episipopal habit, raised the question in England. A conference begw 
* at first privately between Ridley and Hooper on the subject, but the 
matter at length attracted the notice of the Court, and as both the 
Archbishop and Ridley were resolute in not dispensing with the law 
which enfoiiced the use of the habits, and Hooper as obstinately' 
adhered to his scruples, the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln were appointed 
together with Ridley to confer with Hooper, and bring him, if possible,, 
to a conformity of opinion. But it was not until measures of severity 
were adopted by the Council, who were anxious to obtain for the cause 
o^the Reformation, one whom they knew to be capable of serving it 
well,»that Hooper at length complied, so far as to be consecrated in a 
surplice and cope. ^ ^ ‘ 

Nearly at the same period, Ridley interested himself with charitable^ 
seal, in providing relief for the numerous poor, who by the late spU-* 
liation of Church lands and other endowments had been reduced to 
the greatest distress. By application to Sir William Cecil, the Kings 
Secretary, he succeeded in obtaining a grant of Bridewell, the ancienb 
mansion of many English Kings, as an asyhim for correcting and re-^ 
claiming vagrants, finding them work, and training up the young to- 
useful trades. 

While he was thus actively engaged in public duties, he was no less 
■ an ornament to his high st/ition Jby the exemplary tenor of his private 
life. Exercising a GWiristian watchfulness over himself, he was giveit 
to prayer and contemplation. With respect to his farai^ he was caren 
ful and instructive^ It was his practice as soon as he rose, and had 
dressed himself, to cofltinue in private prayer half an hour; then-tOr 
retire to his study, where he continued until ten o’clock, at which houc 
he came to common prayer with his family, and there daily read a lec-*^ 
ture to them, beginning at the Acts of the Apostlas, and so going re» 
gularly thrqpgh St, Paul’s Epiftles, giving to every one that could read 
a New Testament, and inducing them by rewards to learn by heart 
some chosen chapters, especially the 13th of^he Acts. And to shew, 
the rule of his conduct, he would have the 101st Psalm often repeated tO/ 
his household ; — endeavouring to make his family a spectacle of vyr- 
tiie (Smd honesty to others. After prayers he went to dinner, where,, 
as the occasion required, he would converse with gre^ wisdom and 
discretion— and sometimes with much liveliness. This conversatioTt 
hft indulged for an hour after dinner, or else played^t che°s. He thea 
r^urjied to his Study and remained there until five? Except whea inter 
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ricpted^by suitors or any business. Prayer with Ins family then fdi-’ 
lowed al in the morning, after which he supped ; then after another 
hour of relaxation he resumed the labour of his study, in which he was 
occupied until eleven at night, when he retired t€) private prayer, and 
after t^at to his repose. 

He was still Master ’^of Pembroke Hall, but from the pressure of 
other duties, had not been able to give tlie advantage of his personal 
superintendence to the Society. We find him at this time (1552), 
visiting his College, wdicre, by permission of the Bislidp of Ely, he held 
an ordination. In returning to London, he stopped by the way at his 
house at Hadham and from thence waited on the Princess Mary, at 
Hunsdon. After a courteous reception from the Princess, he of&red 
to preach before her the next Sunday if she would permit him. On 
hearing this, her countenance cliangetl, and she was for some time 
silent, — at last she said ; “ As for this matter I pray you, my Lord, make 
the answer to it yourself.” The Bishop proceeding to tclKher, that his 
office and duty required him to make this ofier, she again desired 
him t® make the answer to himself, as he could not but know what it 
wdbld be. Yet, if the answxr must come from her, slie added, the 
doors of the parish church should be open to him if be came, and that 
he might preach if he pleased, but that neither would she hear him, n«»r 
should any of her servants.” “ Madam,” said the Bishop, “ I trusOyou 
will not refuse God’s word.” ** I cannot tell,” said the Princess, 

what you call God’s word. That is not God’s word now, which was 
God’s word in my father’s days.” The Bishop observed, ‘‘God’s word 
is all one in all times, but has been better understood and practised 
in some ages than in others.” Upon which she could restrain her 
anger no longer, but told him, “ You durst not for your ears Imve 
avouched that for God’s w'ord in my father’s days that now you do. 
As for your new' books, I thank God, I never read any of them : 
I never did, nor ever will.” Having indulged then in many invectives 
against the late public acts, of which she disclaimed the authority, she 
asked Ridley if he w'crc one of the Council : on heading that he was not, 
she observed, “ You might well enough, as the? Council goeth now 
a-days and parted from him with these words : “ My Lord, for your 
civility in coining to see me, I thank you ; but fpr your offering to 
preach before me, I thank you not a whit.” After this the Bishop was 
conducted to the room where they had dined, where having drunk a 
glass of wine, be suddenly recollected himself, observing, “ surely 
I have done amiss.” Upon' being asked the reason of this obser- 
vation, he reproached himself for havir?,g drunk in that place where, 
God’« word had been refused, w'hcrcas, said he, “ if I had remembered 
my duty, I ought to have^departed immediately, and to have shaken ofif 
the dust frotn my feet, for a testimony against this house.” These ex- 
plosions the Princess never forgave. 

Soon indeed he was destined to feel, that this avowal of lus 
ments bad be^n more honest than prudent. Not a year passed, be- 
Are JMary had the power of wreaking her resentment upon him, and 
satiating her spiri^ of bigotry with the sacrifice of so illustrious 
victim. But the short space of liberty and life which remained to 
2 
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hgn, w^s not without its active usefulness# He had 'already#shewj|;i 
Ws care for the poor in providing in some ineasure for their ,re&f# Hi$ 
charity was further shewn, in his obtaining a grant .of linen from the 
spoils of the Churcl^*, which had in many instances been w^tonly 
diverted to common uses by the rapacity of private individuals, for the 
benefit of the hospital of Christ’s Church, than receiftly founded. .Xt 
was at his instance also, and through the impression |)roduced by a 
► sermon which he had preached on charity before the King* that those 
munificent royal grants were made, by which the poor population were 
provided with relief in distinct classes ; the infirm both in mind and 
body, the old* and orphans, forming one class, — the*sick and wounded, 
a Second, — the idle and disorderly, a third, — with separate endow- 
• menf^ appropriated to them. 

Had the life, indeed, of Edward been prolonged, it was intended 
that Ridley should receive new accession of honour, in his promotion 
to the See of Durham, vacated by the deprivation of Tonstal — but the 
premature diath of the King occurred before his translation could be 
effected. 

Immediately upon the death of the King, he was employed liy the 
Council, then entirely under the. influence of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, in recommending from the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, the claims 
of the Lady Jane Grey to the succession of the throne. But the people, 
not disposed to concede the disposal of the crown to the ambitious 
views of Northumberland, scarcely listened with patience to the dis- 
course ; and even the Protestant party, preferring a trust in the fair 
promises of Mary, who pledged herself to make no innovation on the 
established religion, to the alternative of a government decidedly Pro- 
testant, but swayed by Northumberland, who was the object of 
universal detestation. The Lady Jane being thus compelled to recede 
from her pretensions, and Mary being called to the throne by the 
voice of the people, Ridley, with others who had openly opposed 
themselves to her claims, hastened thereupon to meet her at Framling- 
ham, to implore her mercy. But mercy was not designed for so dia- 
tinguished an opponent. 'He wds immediately taken into custody, and 
conveyed to the Tower, on the 26th of July, 1553, performing the 
journey on a lame horse. s 

Bonner, being r^^eased soon after from his imprisonment in the Mar- 
shalsea, lost no time in using his interest with the Queen to have his 
sentence of* deprivation reversed. Delegates were appointed accord- 
ingly to examine his cause, and by these it was decjded, that the sen- 
tence against him was rashly attempted to his prejudice, and was null in 
law, and they decreed him therefore to be restored to the possession of 


* The Church was so robbed of its revenues, that many pessons in holy drders 
were compelled to apply themselves for a subsistence to mechanical trades mv 
rni^atLv'employments* The lay patrons, who had purchased rectories and advow- 
sons of the Crown, either funned their benefices, appoiiUing the rfnt at tlieir own 
pleasure, or else held the benefices in their own hands, ami allowed five or six 
pounds a yesX to a clerk, who never came near them. Many clergymen from 
poverty were carpenters aud tailors, and some kept ale-hoikl^. 

•vot. vrt. NO. I. C 
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his jb^shopru?, with all its rights and appurtenances ; allowing him t^e 
Ids Coiitse for the expenses^and incoramodities of his imprisonment* **^ 

A'hill was then brought into Parliament, to make void all leases 
which llidley had granted. But the Parliament was not prepared to 
concdl with the ini<][uity of Bonner) and the bill Was thrown out. 

Inveterate, hfjj^vever,^ as the Queen was against him, it appears that 
he might yet have saved his life, if he would have brought over 
the w^eight of his learning and authority to that religion which, 
was after hei^ heart. To hold out st^ch inducement to him, he was 
treated with more respect and indulgence than the other prispners in 
the Tower, having the liberty of walking about within ite boundaries. 
Neither compliment nor argument were spared to win him over. On 
one occasion he was invited to dine at the Lieutenant’s table with Stecre-. 
tarv Bourne, Fcckenham, Dean of St. Paul’s, and others, (who acted in 
resuiity as Commissioners from the Queen to examine him) when a 
debate took place respecting the controverted points in religiQn,'«.and 
especially on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. But nothing was ex- 
torted from him in this conference, in which he set forth his opinion 
againtt transubstantiation with great triumph of authority and reason 
over his adversaries. 

Cranmer and Latimer were now his companions in imprisonment, 
having been sent soon after him to the Tower. He thus enjoyed tbe 
importunity of conferring with these, his noble fellow-martyrs,' upon 
tnose matters for which they were now suffering together, and of 
strengthening his own faith by their concurrent expositions of the truth. 
With Latimer he entered more particularly into a minute conference in 
writing on the several articles, in which they dissented from the creed 
of Rome. 

Ridley derived so mucli comfort from this conference, that he sought 
to relieve his mind again by a second, in which he stated further his 
objections to the mass, and begged the counsel and assistance of 
Latimer, whom he addresses as an old soldier and an expert warrior 
in the Lord’s service. This second conference was occasioned by tbl^ 
importunity of Gardiner and Bonnet', who; through their emissaries, 
'laboured to induce him to be present at the mass, that they might thus 
appear to the^worM to have gained him over to their cause. To them 
Ridley alludes, under the names of Diotrephes^and Antonins placing 
in the mouth of Antonius the objections which it is his purpose to refute. 

Hitherto, the three distinguished prisoners had beea confined in 
separate apartments in the Tower. Wyatt’s rebellion, w^hich broke out 
after their commitment, had now crowded the Tower with State prison- 
ers to such a degree, that they were from this time confined all together 
in t.ne apartment^ — a circumstance which proved some alleviation to 
their sufferings, as they'^’were thus enabled to confer mole freely, and 
« 

* Tbtft Antonins, Ridley infonin Latimer, was a most cruel Bishop the 
Ariana, arid a tery violent persecutor of them that were Catholics and of a right 
^judgment, tU whom Humic, a tyrant of the Vandals, committed his authority, to 

turn the true Christiana to his false religion, or else to punish and torment fhem."^ 
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t<f strengthen each other, a$ well by argument, as by die s^Ucle qf 
pious and courageous resignation which eadi presented to the dthqr. 

When- they had been imprisoned already some monthsi a little bisibre 
Easter, in the courseof March, 1554, they were all removed to Ox- 
ford, to undergo the solemn mockery of a disputation and trial, before 
the Convocation assembled there for the purpose of debating points 
relative to the doctrine of the Corporal Presence. On their reaching 
\ Oxford, their persecutors, with a malice which spoke their sentence to 
be predeterminetb before they had been heard, increased the rigour of 
their confinenjent — they were deprived of every thing but the garments 
which they wore ; — their own servants were removed from them, stran* 
gers^being appointed to attend them, — ^and they were kept severally 
^ apart from each other. 

The Commissioners having met on the r4th of April, and opened 
the Convocation in great state, with the celebration of a mass of the 
Holy Ghos4 — in the afternoon of the same day, the three Prelates 
were ipparately brought before them, and interrogated as to the 
articles proposed, from which having expressed their dissent, 
they were re-committed to their prison, each having his day of 
disputation appointed for him to answer for himself. Ridley signt6ed 
hj^ perfect readiness to defend the cause in which he had engaged ; 
ansvi^ring that as long as God gave him life, he should not only have 
his heart, but also his mouth and pen, to defend his truth.” He only 
required time and books* The Tuesday following being the day on 
which he wa^ appointed to appear before them, they conceded to him 
the use of his books until that time. 

On Tuesday accordingly Ridley came before the Commissioners^ and 
defended the true doctrine of the Real Presence against the gross inter-* 
pretation of his Papist adversaries-— fourteen of whom advanced to sup- 
port each other against him. With great learning and dexterity, he 
. turned tlie very authorities to which they appealed against themselves, 
shewing that even the Fathers *, on whom they rested so much, were 
clearly against their erroneous^ views. The proceedings were con- 
ducted, as in the cascbof the two other illustrious disputants, with great 
tumult and uproar from the prejudiced assembly, and in, the absence of 
sound reason to parry his arguments, he was silenced by the clamour 
of his dogmatic and sophistical assailants. 

On Friday, April 20th, the three Prelates were again brought toge- 
ther before^he Commissioners, and required peremptorily to say wlie- 
tlier they would subscribe the articles proposed, and, on their refusing, 
to subscribe, sentence was pronounced, that they were no members of 
tlie Churcli. They were then condemned as heretics. During^ the 
reading of their sentence they were asked, whether they would turn or 


frloucester Ridley very justly censures the opinion of Gilpin, that Ci'amuer and 
Ridley were wrong in appealing to the fathers and sclyiolmen for confiiiatiou of 
the Papists, for surely iio argument could he more eifectual with such men, than 
that which euposecl the futility of thu^e antliortties, under which they, took lefuge 
from the cogency of arguments derived from the Sciiptures^x^ne, 
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9io : bat th^ bade them “ read on in the name of God, for thej we:c 
not ixiinded to turn.” # 

After the sentence of condemnation was passed on them, Ridley in 
hig turn observed : ** Although I be not of your company, yet doubt I 
not but my name is written in another place, whither this sentence will 
send us sooner, %han should by the course of nature have come.” 
He was then taken away to the SherilTs house. 

On the Monday following the Commissioners left Oxford, but before^ 
their departure, Dr. Glin, Dr. Young* the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- * 
bridge, who had succeeded Ridley in the mastership of Pembroke Hall, 
and Dr. Oglethorpe, of Oxford, came to the Sheriff's nouse, where 
Glin, in the presence of the other two, asked Ridley’s pardon for his 
rude treatment of him in the disputation. Ridley, though at first**hurt 
at such conduct from an old acquaintance and friend, had already for- 
giveb the injury in his heart, resolving it into a time-serving infirmity 
on the part of his former friend. He then frankly forgave Jiim, wishing 
him the clear knowledge of the Gospel truth, and praying, that all 
offences remitted, not only to him, but to all others, they mi|ht alh 
being perfectly reconciled, be admitted together to the mansions of 
their heavenly Father.” 

Immediately after the sentence Ridley wrote an expostulatory letter 
to Dr. Weston, the Prolocutor, complaining that the promise of Irwing 
his answers submitted to his inspection as they had been taken by the 
notaries *, had not yet been performed^ — and that sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced before his cause had been as fully heard as 
he had been led to expect. This letter producing no effect, be again 
wrote to Dr. Weston, briefly to the same purport, but with as little 
success. He also sent to Cranmer a copy of his answers to the three 
propositions which formed the articles of debate, with a letter express- 
ing both his own resignation, and encouragement to his fellow-sufferer, 
concluding with these emphatic words, “ Turn or burn.” 

The proceedings against the three Prelates having been carried to 
this point, it remained yet for the Queen’s Council, with the assistance 
of the Judges, to decide, what further measures should be adopted to- 
wards them. ^Bonner, who had summoned the convocation, by which 
they w^ere tri^, had no authority for the act, as the Queen herself dis- 
claimed any Ecclesiastical supremacy, and the existing laws excluded 
that of the Pope. It was necessary, therefore, in order to sanction the 
proceedings, that the Parliament should first meet, and reinstate the 
Pope in his former autliority. 

In the meantime, while the proceedings were thus suspended, not- 
witlj^tanding the evident illegality of all that had been done, 'the Prelates 
were treated with unabated rigour. They were still separated from 
each other, ai.d debarred the liberty of conversation, except at their 
itieals, when their keepers were present with them. Ridley was now 
guarded with even greater strictness than the other Prelates, being placed 
under the custody of Irish, the Mayor of Oxford, whose wife, an old 

* «fewel, afterwards Bisliop of Salisbury, was one of the notaries appointed 

by Cranmer and to write down the disputation. 
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\^inaii of morose and superstitious temperi even made d 
oT adding to the severity of his confinement. But that which*eheered 
them in the gloom of their seclusion^ was to find that their conduct 
was the theme of congratulation among the Protestants, who wrote 
from tlieir prisons, to express their exultation at the noble stand which 
had been made for the sake of the Gospel. thes€ congratulations 
Ridley replied, by a general address in Latin to the whole company of 
the persecuted sufferers, exhorting tlicm to persevere as ** valiant 
' combatants of tl^ Lord, and maintain the faith of the Gospel now 
militant.’' 

}^or were *the labours of Ridley, or of his fellow-prisoners, inter- 
mitted, as far as their situation permitted them to be serviceable to the 
caus^ of religion. Frequent as they were in prayer, they yet devoted 
much of their time to the defence of their opinions. Ridley, when at 
last he was deprived of implements of writing, cut the lead of his 
prison windows into pencils, and wrote in the margin of the books 
which he wa^ sufiered to retain. 

England, at length, being reconciled to the Pope, and the statute 
against heretics being revived, a commission was granted by Cardinal 
Pole, the Legate, for the trial oT suspected persons. This was towards 
the close of the year 1554^ Immediately upon this, several executions 
of Protestants took place. But still some delay occurred, with regard to 
the disposal of the throe Prelates at Oxford, in consequence chiefly of 
the ambitious designs of Gardiner, who looked vvitli a malignant eye at 
the advancement of Pole, and was desirous of keeping the See of Canter- 
bury filled, until a more favourable opportunity should offer for his 
own succession to that dignity. The accession of Cardinal Carafla, 
who was an implacable enemy to Pole, to the Papal throne, afforded 
better prospects to the ambition of Gardiner, and tliere was tlien less 
occasion to interrupt the course of the proceedings. 

The Bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, were accord- 
ingly appointed Commissioners, by authority from the Legate, 
for the prosecution of Latimer and Ridley,' who received a citation 
to appear before them on ihe*30th of September. The Coimfiis- 
sionors being assemibled on that day, in the Divinity School at 
Oxford, Ridley was brought before them. Sonic altercation first 
arose with him, as<o t^e point of sjtiewiiig respect to the Pope and the 
Legate, by taking off the cap at the mention of their names, which 
Ridley refused to do, so as to imply any acknowledgment of the Papal 
authority — and as he persisted in his refusal, the Bishop of Lincoln 
commanded one of the Beadles to take the cap off his head. To this 
he readily submitted. The business of the day then opened with an 
address from the Bishop of Lincoln, who exhorted Ridley to renmince 
his opinions, and return to the bosom of the Gliurch of Home* The dis- 
cussion tlien turned on the supremacy of the Pope,, in which Ridley 
v^as too well fortified with arguments, for the advocates of the Pa^l 
cau$[b to be able to make any impression on him. They quickly, there- 
fore, turned from the discussion — the Bishop of Lincoln tnforming him 
t|iat the^ not met to dispute with him, but only to receive his 
answers*^ eitlier affirmatively or negatively to tliQv'^rticles originally 
pD#poscd. He then entered iqion each of the articles, and repeated 
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the frdm them which he had before expressed, adding son^ 

observafions on each, so d$ to render his meaning more explicit. 
Being dismissed for that day, he was ordered to appear again before 
them, at St. Mary’s Church, at eight o’clock on tke following morning. 
He was permitted in the meantime to have the use of pen, ink, paper 
and books, that^e mi^ht write down his answers more clearly if he 
please<l. 

Appearing again before the Comtnissioi^erg at the appointed time, ^ 
after a similar altercation as cm the day belbrd aboira'the ceremony of 
uncovering the head at the name of the Pope, and an exjiortation also 
as before to return^to the Church of Rome, he was called upon by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, to produce his answers to the articles in writing, 
agreeably to the permission which had been given him. He then took 
a sheet of paper out of his bosom, and began to read what he had 
written, but the Bishop of Lincoln commanded the Beadle to take 
it from him. He remonstrated against such treatment, but finding 
that the Bishop would not suffer his answer to be read unless it was 
first delivered to the Commissioners, he was obliged to submit. The 
Bishop having obtained possession of the writing, only declared the 
sense of it, but w^oukl not suffer it to be read on the pretext of its 
containing words of blasphemy. And thus the specious promii^e^ 
which had been made to him, was artfttlly disappointed. Being re- 
quired again to give a determinate answer to the several articles, he 
only referred to his former answers, as well on the day 'before, as on 
his first appearance before the convocation. The proceedings were 
concluded with an address from the Bishop of Gloucester, and with the 
final sentence of condemnation, pronounced by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
The tenor of this sentence waS, that he should be degraded from the 
degree of Bishop, from Priesthood, and all Ecclesiastical order — that 
he was no longer a member of the Church, and therefore was given 
over to the secular powers, to receive due punishment of iliem accord- 
ing to the temporal laws. They further excommunicated him by the 
grjiat excommunication. 

They then delivered him as a prisoner to the Mayor, — and Latimer 
after him having received a like sentence, the two Prelates, henceforth, 
only awaited the severe execution of the law, to which they were now 
fully consigned. But still every method was trietl to make a convert 
of Ridley. The Papists justly regarding him as the great originator 
of the imputed heresy in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
which they were now bending all their efforts to suppress, felt the im- 
portance of gaining him, above all, over to their party, as their most 
formidable antagonist, and one whose opinion carried the greatest 
weight among ihe Protestants. A retractation from him, it was not un- 
reasonable j^^sumed, would have spread a contagious infiuence through 
tjie body uself/ which reposed so much confidence in his learning and 
sincerity of judgment. But happily their efforts were unavailing. No 
allurements fould sh^ke the constancy of purpose with which he had 
devoted hknself to suffer all things for* the truth. 

;Now it was thj^he wrote his pathetic farewell,” which«he 4esign«d 
v(ao "“be- published after his death. It i^ an affecting memorial of his 
-dyiqg affection for his friends, ard liis coiuitry, and tlie ChurcHrex- 
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pressing his love and gratitude to those from whom ho had experiences^ 
Irtiid offices in various ways, and his heartfelt sorrow for the fallen 
state of religion. He also wrote a ifkrewell to the prisoners and exiles 
in Christ’s cause, encouraging them to patience and perseverance in the 
good work which they had undertaken. 

Then followed the ceremony of his degradataon. Bfookes, Bishop of 
Gloucester, with Marshal, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and others, came 
to him at the Mayor’s house, where he was still confined, on the 15th 
•of October, and cited him once more to recant with the offer of 
mercy from the Queen. As they found him immoveable as ever, they 
proceeded to tlivest him formally of his Ecclesiaslical functions. It 
IS remarkable in the Bishop of Gloucester’s conduct, that he would not 
, constder him as a Bishop and only degraded him accordingly from 
the order of Priesthood* He was forcibly invested accordingly with 
the habiliments of a Roman Priest — the chalice and wafer were held in 
his hands, for he refused to hold them himself — and Brookes proceeded 
to read a Latin instrument for his degradation. Then they put a book 
into his hands, saying, “ We take from thee the office of preaching the 
Gospel at which he sighed, looking up towards heaven, and said, “ O 
Lord God, forgive them this their wickedness.” Then they removed 
the surplice off him, and so divested him of his functions. The ceremony 
b(?inff completed, he craved permission to speak to them, but they said, 
they could hold no conversation with one who was out of the Church. 
He then counselled the Bishop of Gloucester to consult the treatise of 
Bertram, which had been so effectual to his own conviction— and as the 
Bishop was turning away in disdain of such an appeal, changing the sub- 
ject, he prayed him only to listen to him in a matter of worldly concern ; 
upon which he produced a supplication to the Queen, which he had pre- 
pared, in behalf of his sister and her husband, and several others who 
had been involved in misfortune by his fall. He then read the suppli- 
cation. On coming to that part of it where he touched upon his sister’s 
sufferings, he could not refrain himself, but burst into tears. When 
he had recovered himself, he said : This is nature that moveth me, 
but I have now done.’* llien he proceeded in reading it to the end. 
Bishop Brookes, having heard the paper read, shewed soni^e symptom of 
a better feeling tlian that which he had hitherto betrayed— saying, 
“ Indeed, Master Riidley, your request in this supplication is very law- 
ful and honest, therefore, I must needs in conscience speak to the 
Queen’s Majesty for them.” A few words more were exchanged between 
them on this subject-r-and then the Bishop of Glaucester called the 
Bailiffs and delivered Ridley to them in charge, to keep him safely 
from conversing with any one, and to bring him to ijie place of execu- 
tion when they were commanded* , ^ 

Beholding the conclusion of his life so ne'&r at hand;* Ridley c.ould 
not. forbear leaking forth into an exclamation of thanks to the grace of 

* iRt all the previous processed he had been considered as hol<);iig the rank of 
a Bishop ; this conduct ina^ have proceeded, if not from the private opinion of 
Brookes fouu||ed on some objection as to the form of his consecration, from an 
affer-thougiit on the part of his enemies, in order to dimiuvSii tho authority of a 
ma n. w hotii*thev had ineffectiiallv shewn themselves so anAious to reclaim. 
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^Inch* had rendetrcd him thus triumphant in affliction. This ep> 
asperated the Bishop of Glduccster^ who accused him of acting the pa^t 
bf a Pharisee in this exclamation — to which he replied, “ that he gave 
God alone the glory, and confessed himself a miserable sinner/’ As the 
compgtny were leaving him, a Warden fVom one of the Colleges desired 
him to repent anil forsake his erroneous opinion. “ Sir,” said Ridley, 

** repent you, for you are out of the truth, and I pray God (if it be his 
blessed will) have mercy upon you, and grant you the understanding of his • 
wotd.” The Wairden only resented this charitable with with reproaches 
of obstinacy and perverseness. 

After the company were gone, he prepared himself for his death, 
which was ordered to take place the following day, wdth an admirable 
cheerfulness of spirit. He called it his marriage; in the evening he* 
washed his beard and his legs, as in preparation for a festal ceremony. 
At supper, he invited Mrs. Irish and the rest of the company to his mar- 
riage the next morning ; and wishing his sister to be present, he asked 
her husband, Mr. Shipside, whether she could endure to be present at 
the scene, and hearing from him that he believed she would have the 
‘ fortitude to come, he expressed great satisfaction at it. The discourse 
which passed, melted even Mrs. Irish into tears, who before had shewn 
such relentless severity in hei* behaviour. The evidence of this sensibility 
towards him, after the unkindness he had received from her, not 
lost upbn Ridley, who then addressed himself to her with much tender- 
ness, bidding her to be composed, as ** though his breakfast would be 
somewhat sharp and painful, yet he was sure his supper would be more 
pleasant and sweet.” 

When they rose from the table, his brother Shipside offered to watch 
all night with him. But he would not suffer him, saying, “ that he 
minded (God willing) to go to bed and to sleep as quietly that night as 
ever he did in his life.” 

The next morning, the preparations for the execution of Latimer and 
himself being completed, in a ditch over against Balliol College, of which 
Bishop Brookes was at that time Master, the two Martyrs. were brought, 
forth in the ciistody of the Mayor and Bailiffs. * 

First cAme*.Ridley, dressed in a handsome black gown, furred, faced 
with points, such as he used to wear in his episcopal character, with a 
tippet of velvet, also furred, about his neck, a veKet night-cap on his 
head, and his square cap upon that, walking to the stake between the 
Mayor and one of the Aldermen. As he passed by the cliamber where 
the Archbishop was confined, he looked up in hope of seeing him at 
the window, and speaking to him, lj,ut the Archbishop was at that 
mornent engaged with some Papists in disputation, abd therefore 
oottld not be «een. A^ving at the stake before Latimer, he there 
earnestly lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven. Shortly after Latimer 
fatme up^ upon* which, with a cheerful countenance, Ridley ran to him, 
embraced and kissed him, and comforted him, saying: *< Be of ggod < 
heart brother, for pod will either assuage the fury of the dame, or 
*else strengthen us to abide it.” . Then, moving to the stake, he kneeled 
^down and kissed it, and prayed ekrnestly, as did Latimeaalso. Bgth 
tfien rising, confewed together a little wdiile. 

^ sermon followed, by Dr. Sn^th, in wdiich, among manyTalscfUssor- 
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tionSf^hich it shocked them tohear, not only were their opinions inju- 
riously set forth as lieretical, but their constancy in death was misrfprc^ 
sentedy as the desperation of abandoned men, Ridley would have replied 
to th^ sermon, but l^s mouth was forcibly stop£>ed, as he attempted tp 
speak, by the Vice-Chancellor and Bailiffs. They wouidonly suffer him to 
speak in case he would recant, saying, that ilicmliis ]ifo«ho\ild be b'])arjt;ih 
but on no other terms. “ Well then/* said he, “so long as the breath is in 
my body, I will never deny my Lord Christ and his known truth* God*s 
will be done in me.’* And with that he rose up and said, witli a loud 
voice: “Well then, I commit my cause to Almighty God, who will 
judge all indifferently/’ , 

He then began to disrobe himself for the stake. Taking olF his 
gow'n and tippet, he gave them to his brother Shipside. Some part of 
his apparel he gave to others, and some the Bailiff's took. He also 
gave away several small memorials of himself to the by-standers, who 
were many of them deeply affected and weeping. Some plucked ttie points 
of his hose. Each person accounted himself happy in getting ever so 
slight a token of him. 

Being stripped to his shirt ami truss, he would have been burned in 
these, but Shipside prevailed on him to pull off* the latter, as it might 
mcreasc his pain, and if preserved, might be scrviccabk to a poor man. 
xh^, standing at the stake upon a stone, lifting up his hands, he 
prayed : “ O heavenly Father, 1 give unto thee most hearty thanks, for 
that thou hast called me to be a professor of thee even unto death. 1 
beseech thee, Lord God, take mercy upon the realm of England, and 
deliver the same from all her enemies.** 

As they were securing the chain which bound the two Martyrs toge- 
ther to the stake, he shook it, and bade the smith “ knock it in hard, for 
the ffesh would have its course.** Shipside then brought him some 
gunpowder in a hag, and was ]>roceeding to tie it about his neck, when 
he asked wliat it was, and being informed, said : “ I take it to be sent 
of God, therefore, I will receive it as sent by him. And have you any 
for my brother V* meaning Latimer. Being answered in ^ho affirmative, 
he desired that some^hould be given to him also, lest it should be too late. 

lie then addressed himself to Lord Williams, who was in attendance 
on the spot, by command of the Queen, to see the execution duly per^ 
formed without tamuit or interruption — repeating the same request as 
that contained in his supplication to the Queen, in behalf of his dis- 
tressed relatives and others, who had been despoiled of their rights 
through the unfeeling avarice of Bonner So mindful was he even in 
his own most bitter extremity, of the wants and distresses of others. 

* How does Ridley Khine here in comparison with Bonner? When he suc- 
ceeded Bonner in the dioceso of London, he was r|kreful to do his predecessor no 
harm, giving him liberty to remove all his property, and preserving for liiqi wltat*> 
ever be left. He paid him for tlie lead which be had bought for the repairs of the 
diouse and church ; and paid abo fitty-tlirec or fifty-five pounds remaining duS to 
Bonner's servants. Towards Bonner*# inother aud sbter he shewed peculiar cou- 
sideration. Tliat they mSgl4 not feel their change of foi tune, he always sent for 
^them to diuoer and supper, and placed Mrs. Bonner at the upper eud of his tatfle, 
*even thoiij^i any of the Ring's Council happened to dine jvith him ; saying, By 
vuur Iipsdship's favour, this place of right and custom is ibr*tny mother Bonner/* 
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* A|id*now‘ ensued the last scene of this cruel tragedy. A fdggdt 
brought* kindled, find laid at the feet of llidley, whom his venerable 
fellow-martyr then addressed for the last time, bidding him take com- 
fort and encouragement from the glorious effeots which he trusted 
would follow the transaction of that day. As the flames advanced 
upon film, Kidley cried •out with a loud voice : “ Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit. O Lord receive my spirit.” While La- 
timer, on the other side, echoed these accents of devout resignation 
with the earnest prayer, “ O Father of heaven, receive my soul.” 

But while the suflbrings of Latimer were quickly terminated, Rid- 
ley's were more protracted. The fire on his side was so ill managed 
by piling too greaf a .quantity of faggots over the furze, that it (irst 
burned beneath only. Perceiving this, he desired those about him “ for 
Christ's sake to let the lire come to liim.” His brother, hearing his 
request, with an ill-judged kindness, in order to rid him more quickly 
of his pain, heaped on more faggots, so that the tire, still sjinonldering 
undcnieatli with an intense heat, consumed the lower extremities of his 
body before it touched the ujjper. In the agony of his suRerings, he 
was seen leaping up and down under the faggots, and heard calling out, 
** I cannot burn, I cannot burn.” Hence it was that after his legs 
were bvinied, the side towards the spectators appeared entirely un^ 
touched by the flame. Yet even in this torment, he ceased not to^all 
upon God, intermingling cries of agony with ejaculations for mercy. 
Ihus lie continued crying out witlioiit relief, until one of the by- 
standers witli his bill removed the pile of faggots, and the fire then 
flaming up, he wrested himself towards it. At last the flame having 
reached the gunpowder, he was seen to move no more, but burned on 
the other side ; and either from the chain loosing, or by the overpoise 
of his body, fell over the chain, down at Latimer's feet. 

Bitter indeed was the ordeal through which this holy man of God 
was ordained to pass to his eternal recompence ; but an end, sanctified 
as his was by such meek and fervent piety, and so correspondent with 
the previous course of a life consecrated^to the service of his Lord, may 
be justly regarded as a mark of the distinguisfied flavour of God, who 
chastens those ^honi he loves, and proportions his trials to the ability 
of his servants to bear them. 

Worthy was he to suffer with Latimer, as Latimer Vas to suffer with 
him.. They were united in their zeal and their labours for the Gospel, 
and it was meet, therefore, that they should not be divided m tlic last 
triumphant scene of, their faith — as valiant veterans, buckling on each 
others armour for the conflict, and animating each otlker both by word 
and example. If Latimer, by a just ap|)ellation, was tenbed tlie 
^f!^S&eof the English,** in,remrence to the bold simplicity of his eba- 
racter^ Btdiey, ^erbapS) uSthout derogating from the honour of Cran- 
mer, may not unaptly be dWignated as the Father of tlie English Re- 
forinatipii* Without the active guidance and co-operation of Cran{ner,c 
who brou|^^ the practical wisdom of the Statesman to the adminm- 
‘tTiition of the aS&irs ofYeligiSn, the work of the Reformation certainly 
wonld not have made that progress whicli it did in the sh^rt' spacer* 
from its early and itliperfect begtnuings in the reign bf Henry VHL to 
Mts fuller devclopemcnt at the death^f Edward VI. But tl|e fearnftlg 
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the piety of Ridley first shook the foundation of th^ forpriidable 
fcarrier to the truth which the doctrine of jtransubstantiation j.ycsdhtd8, 
and tlius purified the reformed religion, according to that standard of 
Scriptural orthodoxj^^ which has now for nearly three centuries ^tood 
the test of jealous and impartial examination, and bids fair, (only may 
we, and our children after us, have the wisdom to bnow its value) to 
render the Church of England the depository and safeguard of the 
faith, against the encroachments of antichristian heresy, from whatever 
quarter they may threateir, to the end of the world. 

• SERMON ON REDEMPTION BY THE BLOOD 

OF CHRIST 

Coloss. i. 19, 20. 

For it pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell : and 
havmg metde peace through the blood of his cross^ by Him to reconcile 
all things unto Himself 

yiiE sublime and glorious doctrine of Redemption by the blood of 
Chi^ist, has too often been regarded by the children of this world as a 
matter of obscurity and doubt. It was in the first instance rejected with 
scorn by the philosophical Gentile and the stubborn Jew ; and in sub- 
sequent times it has either been admitted in a qualified sense, or utterly 
renounced by those rash interpreters of Scripture, who consider their 

• own fallible understandings as the measure of Divine trutli.' The true 
Christian, however, who has been accustomed from his infancy to “ re- 
ceive with meekness the engrafted wordf^ embraces the doctrine of 
Christ crucified with implicit faith, as the vital principle of all religion, 
and tlie foundation of every hope. He discovers many traces of it in 
the earliest parts of the Sacred Volume, and sees it more clearly deve- 
loped in the writings of the Prophets. In the Gospel the Redeemer is 
emphatically described, ks the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world and in the Apostolical Epistles the same truth is 
inculcated in terms so clear and unequivocal, that none who are free 
from prejudice can fai^to understand them in tlieir plain and literal sense. 

This doctrine is expressed with peculiar force in the chapter from 
which myi text is taken. 'J’hc Apostle having saluted ilie Colossiah 
ChurciL itt his usual manner, proceeds to expatiate on the office and 
supereminant dignity of our Saviour Christ, iil whom we have re- 
demption through his blood ft veil the forgiveness of our sins. Who is 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature. * For 
by Him were all things created that are in h^jiven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domimons, or princl- 
4 >alities, or powers:. aU things were created by him and for him : Md 
Hd is before all things, an4 by Him all things consist. And Fie is the 
head of the body, the .Church : who, is the beginning, the first-born 
,froia the jjead, that in all things he might have the pre-eminence. ]^r 
it pleased the Father that in him should all fulncss^dwell : and, having 
« ♦ d2 
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S ado peace through the ' blood of his cross, by Him to reconcile ail 
ings ki himself.” • * 

Whatever difficulty may here occur in the precise interpretation 
of particular expressions, the general spirit of tlif passage is too clear 
to be misiaken. 'I’he Apostle affirms, that we have redemption through 
the bfood of Chfist — tlwit He is the image of the invisible God-*— that 
He created all things in heaven and in earth — that he is the Head of 
the Church — that he is the person who first destroyed the power of 
death by rising from the grave;—- and that he has tha pre-eminence in 
all things. “ For it pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
dwell.” Those woi'ds must be referred to Christ in his capacity of 
Redeemer of the world. His Godhead had been sufficiently established 
in the preceding verses, where He is said to be the Creator and {Pre- 
server of all things in heaven and in earth — of the spiritual and ma- 
terial w'orhl — of human and angelic beings — of thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers. Now He who created all things must 
Himself be uncreated; but Christ, according to the Apostfe did create 
all things, and is consequently true and eternal God, King of kings 
and Jiord of lords.” 

Having enforced this doctrine, as a fundamental article of Christian 
bcMef, the AiK)stle proceeds to describe the everlasting God in hi^ 
assumed character of Mediator and Redeemer. “ It pleased, the 
Fatlier t;hat in Him should all fulness dwell.” The fulness of power, 
glory, and wisdom, dwelt in Christ from all eternity, as constituent 
parts of his Divine nature. When at length the redemption of man- 
kind was ordained, it seemed fit to Almighty wisdom, that the person 
wfio w^as to accomplish this mighty work> should possess every high 
and glorious attribute in full perfection. This was essential to die 
designs of Providence. “ No man,” says the Psalmist, “ may redeem 
his brother, nor make agreement unto God for him ; for it cost more 
to redeem their souls.” To offer an effectual atonement for sin — to 
break the barriers of the grave — and to make intercession for a fallen 
world before the throne of God, was a work beyond the rpach of men 
or angels. ** It pleased the Father,” Iherefdre — ^t was decreed in his 
wise and righteous counsels, that all fulness” — the plenitude of wis- 

dom and of grace, of sanctity and power, should be seatetl in Him 
who was appointed Saviour of the world. And«furdier, it pleased the 
Father,^ having made peace through the blood of his cross, by Him to 
reconcile all things to Himself. Here we are plainly taught that we 
are not saved by the mere promulgation of the Gospel, nor by the 
simple acknowledgment of religious truth, but by the blood of Christ. 
Had nothing more been requisite for our Salvation, than instruction and 
^K^nf^le, there would have^ been no necessity for the incarnation and 
the sacrifice of,, God’s ovfin Son. But tlie ease was otherwise. Maa 
bad from his innocence, and bad incurred the wrath, of God. 

Aw aidnemem was required both fbr original and actual sin, befi)re 
could be. restored to his Creator's favour. Without shedding of 
W/>tfd,” ’toys the Apostle, ‘^Ihere is no rerUlsirfon.” Such was the or- 
dinant^ of God ; and it ill becomes us to kii^itute a preiumptuoui^ 
inquiry into the n^dom and propriety of dm awful dispensatiooS/ 
.Whether our sins co^u/dhave been forgiven if Christ had not died 
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t!ie cr&ss, is a question which can never 1>e determined by human rca« 
soiling. It is our duty, therefore, to abstain from such idle Sjjecula- 
tions ; and steadily to fix our minds on those truths which are ex- 
plicitly revealed. Tihe Scriptures plainly teach us that the blood of 
Christ w'as the appointed instrument of expiation. Our blessetl Lord 
declared that he would give his flesh for the^ life of the world and 
that “ his blood was shed for many for the remission of sins.” No man 
who considers these expressions with an impartial mind, and is compe- 
tent to form a judgment of their sense, can question the efficacy of our 
Saviour’s passion in expiating the sins of mankind ; nor will he cease 
to adore and glorify that gracious Being who was content to bleed 
upon the cross that we might be rescued from everlasting misery. 

Jt may, however, be thought that the language of my text requires 
some further explanation — having made peace by the blood of his 
cross by Him to reconcile all things to Himself.” The peace here 
spoken of, is evidently the peace between God and man. In another 
place St. Paul describes all mankind before our Saviour’s death as 
“ enemies ” to God ; and again, speaking of our Lord’s passion, he 
says, “having slain the enmity thereby” — i. e. the enmity which sub- 
sisted between God and man. Now the guilt which had caused this 
cjfmity must be ascribed exclusively to man. God continued, as he 
ever was, “ merciful, and gracious, long-suffering, and abutidant in 
goodness and truth ; ” but man had departed so far from original 
righteousness, as to be regarded in the light of an enemy even by his 
compassionate Creator. In this state of things, God is said in my 
text, and in other passages of Scripture, ^lo have reconciled the world 
to Himself by the blood of his Son. .The ordinary meaning of the 
word reconcile is either to render propitious, ^ or to restore to favour. 
It is used with the same latitude in Scripture “If thou bring thy gift 

to the altar, and there remember est that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first be re- 
conciled to thy brother, and then come and ofibr thy gift.” Here the 
person offending is descri^bed a^the party to be reconciled to him who 
had been offended — V first be reconciled to thy brother be restored 
to amity with him, by making such concessions, and agreeing to sncli 
terms, as lie may require. In the same sense St, Paul uses the W'ord. 
“ When we were enemios, we were reconciled to God although he was 
justly offended at our iniquities, we were restored to his favour by the 
death of his Son. In another passage the same Apostle has said, 
“ God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” The Godhead 
dwelt in the person of Jesus Cjjjrist, for the purpose of rendering Him- 
self propitious to a sinfiil world. A similar application of the vyortl 
occurs in my text. It is dear, then, that b^th in the common and 
the scriptural sense of expression, to reconcile man to Ood, apd to 
reconcile God to man, amounts to the same thing t* It signifies to make 

& — : — — — : 
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party * wlio was offondrtl l)ccome propitious ; and it applies thetfl*- 
fbre with the greatest exactness and propriety to that stupendous work 
of mercy, wliich was accomplished on our behalf when the Son of God 
expired upon the cross. 

It is indeed highly important to adhere closely to the literal sense of 
Scripture on this subject lest we should form a low and irreverent con- 
ception of salvation by the blood of Christ. We must never forget 
that the wrath of God against the disobedient, and his deep abhorrence « 
of sin, is proclaimed in almost every p«age of the inspired writings. To 
this truth we must always recur in contemplating our Saviour’s passion ; 
and here, perhapsf we may discover one principal reason why the doc- 
trine of “ Christ crucified ” is so often questioned and disparaged 
by worldly men. They reject this doctrine not only because it is mys- * 
terious, but because it lowers the haughty pretensions of human wis- 
dom ; because it shews how weak, how destitute, and how depraved is 
the natural condition of mankind, labouring under the curse of original 
sin, and at enmity with God. This is a trutli which the man of proiul 
and worldly temper does not readily admit. He cannot bear to be told 
that the reason, which he considers almost infallible, is weak and der 
lusive ; that the heart which he regards as pure and virtuous, is in fact 
the very seat of depravity and vice — that it is “ deceitful above jill 
things, and desperately wicked,’’ and that the whole character of man, 
unassisted by Divine grace, is such as to expose him to the righteous 
indignation of his Maker. All this the man of reason, as he would 
fain be called, finds it very difticult to acknowledge. He cannot 
easily relinquish the lofty notions he has formed of hiwS own perfections. 
The very same doctrine, therefore, which in St. Paul’s time was a 
“ stumbling-block to the Jew, and foolishness to the Greek,’’ is to him 
matter Of equal difliculty. Startled at those humiliating truths which 
Ife’at ihe very root of Christianity, hq adopts the desperate measure of 
rejecting them as absurd. He persuades himself that they arc the in- 
vention of weak and superstitious minds, or that they are tlie result of 
some mistaken principles of interpreting the Scriptures, Jlio renounces 
them, therefore, without further enquiry; and wi/h them he renounces 
the fundamei\tal principles of Christian faith and Chiistian practice; 
the very truths on which all o^ir hopes of immortality depend. O vain 
and arrogant pretender to human wisdom ! is it thus you dare to trifle 
with the oracles of Almighty God ? Is it thus you pervert those 
boasted faculties, which you received at his hand, and retain only by 
liis permission ? ,Have you no better sense of liis Omnipotence and 
your own infirmity than to doubt his word, to reject his mercy, and to 
set-up your own conceits against his absolute declaratioits ? Better, 
indeed, would it have bQcn for thee never to “have tasted ,the good 
wOr^of Godi” than tlnftj to disregard it ; never to have possessed the 
nower of reason, than thus to turn it to your own destruction. " 

• There is, howeve*-, another class of persons whq entertain a vejfv 
false and dangerous opinion on this subject ; — those, I mean, whb fall 
tmto the opposite extreme. Instead of rejecting the doctrine of atoner 
ment, as repugnant to reason, they consider that this a^one is sufipi- 
cient to secure th^Sr salvation without any effort on their part* “ The 
blood* of Christ,” they say, “ clejmseth us from pll sin ; ” aftd CMse- 
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they wlio are redeemed by it, are redeemed absolutely of God's-^ 
iVee grace, witliovit condition or reserve. Now this opinion is ceVtainJy 
less impious than the former, because it dors not dispute the authority 
of Scripture ; but it istequally injurious to the practice of true religion. 
It springs not, like the former, from pride and obstinacy, but rather 
from ignorance or enthusiasm ; and above all frOm thetlangerous habit 
of founding our notions of religion upon single texts, instead of “compar- 
ting spiritual things with spiritual.” We cannot form too high a concep- 
tion of the value atfd efficacy of our Lord’s Atonement; but we must not 
for a moment imagine that the whole Christian system is exclusively com- 
prehended in this single truth. Far different is the sense of Scripture. 
The expiation of sin by the blood of Christ is but one doctrine of tlic 
'Gospel. The necessity of sanctification ; the great duties of repent- 
ance, piety, meekness, self-denial, and devout submission to the will of 
God, are inculcated with equal force. It is indeed most true that the 
“ blood of Clyist cleanscth us from all sin;” and he wlio docs not be- 
lieve it, has but slight claims to the character of a Christian. But the 
very passage in which these words occur, is quite sufficient to prove 
that if we rely exclusively on this doctrine, and flatter ourselves 
that wc are quite secure, we shall be miserably deceived at the 
la?^ day. “ God is light,” says St. John, “and in him is no darkness 
at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him and walk in dark-' 
ness, we lie, and do not the truth ; but if we walk in the light, as he 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” Surely the sense of tl)is pas- 
sage is too clear to be mistaken. The force of the argument depends 
on this simple truth, tliat light and darkness are opposite and irrccon- 
cilcable. To walk in darkness is to continue in sinful habits ; to walk 
in light is to practice the injunctions of the Gospel. If we walk in 
light, endeavouring to perform the wull and to imitate the perfections 
of that glorious Being, “ in whom is no darkness at allf then Iiave wc 
“ fellowship one with another ” — we have a common interest as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, aqd heii-s of his eternal kingdom, and the 
“ blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” In that case, and not 
otherwise^ his blood becomes effectual to our salvation. This very text 
then, which is so often improperly applied, proves beyond contradic- 
tion, that no professi^d Christian can hope to be saved by the blood of 
Clirist, who has not practised the Christian law. The doctrine of 
Atonement affords the highest degree of encouragement both to the 
obedient disciple and to the repentant sinner ; but it is not the only 
doctrine with w^hicb they are tjoncerned ; it is a single article of the 
Gospel, not Ihe whole; and if we accustom ourselves to dwell on </iw 
alone, without considering otlier truths inseparably connected with it» 
we shall never comprehend the sense of Scripture ; and what is infi- 
nitely worse, we shall be in continual danger of missing the way that 
to everlasting life. ^ 

Of "such infinite importance is it not to build our faith on insulated 
texts, but to examine withia cautious eye the general tenor of Holy- 
Writ before ,ve venture to expound any doctrine or precept of the Gos- 
pel. Thi«s perhaps, it will be thought is merely a m^xim of common 
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«eHse, every reader may discover for himself ; but it is a tnaxkn 
so perjfctually violated in the interpretation of Scripture, that its ne- 
cessity cannot be too frequently or earnestly inculcated. The neglect 
of this principle has led men of real piety to the* roost fearful perver- 
sions^of religious truth ; and has operated among professed Christians, 
more^ perhaps, (ban any other single cause, to die corruption botii of 
faith and practice. Let me exhort you, therefore, to bear it in mind, 
as the only principle on which a sound knowledge of Revelation can • 
ever be acquired. Be assured that whatever tends| directly or indi- 
rectly, to release men from the practical obligations of the Gospel, can 
not be the word of God, rightly interpreted. Remember that our na- 
tural depravity eagerly catches at any doctrine which substitutes in- 
ternal feeling for active duty — a spurious for a genuine faith — an indo- ' 
lent reliance on the doctrines of Atonement and Grace, for a resolute 
opposition to sin and Satan. “ But we,” at least, “ have not so learned 
Christ” If wc listen to that sound and scriptural instruction which the 
Church of England sets before us in her Liturgy and Artfcles, we shall 
be preserved from these dangerous errors ; and shall have the best 
opportunity of imbibing just notions of religious doctrine, and of ap- 
plying our faith to its only legitimate end, the steady and conscientious 
discharge of Cliristian duty. 

To conclude ; let us embrace with all fervour and humility this glori- 
ous proposition — “ it pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
dwell ; and having made peace by the blood of his cross, by him to 
reconcile all things to Himself.” Let us maintain this triitli in all it.s 
integrity as it affects our faith and practice ; avoiding the impiety of 
those, who attach no value to our Saviour’s blood ; and the delusion 
of others, who believe that salvation exclusively depends upon it. And 
in all our contemplations upon religious docti ine, and especially on 
the sacred mystery of the cross, let us ever preserve a spirit of humi- 
lity, a feeling of profound submission to the word and ordinance of 
Almighty God. If it is ever necessary to cast '* down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God,” it is surely when we meditate on the suf^irings of his incarnate 
Son, “ pouring forth his soul an offering for sin,” and “ opening the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” God grant that this awful 
mystery may produce on us its proper influence— -that having been the 
object of humble faith, and the motive to ardent piety here on earth, it 
may be the cause of everlasting liappincss in heaven ; that “ so an en- 
trance may be ministered unto us abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” — “Now unto Him that 
lo^ed us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood-'-be glory and 
dominion for ever and |ver.” Amen. 


T. L. S. 
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The Apostle Paul, d Pattern for Christian Ministers. A Sermon, 
preached at a General Ordination in the Cathedral Church of Chester, 
an Sunday, October 3, 1824. By the liev.WiWam Hale tiale, M.A. 
of Oriel College, * Oxford, Domestic Chaplain to ike Lord Bishop of 
Chester, and Preacher at the Charter House. 8vo. pp. 17. Chester. 
1824. 

Practical exhortation relative to the niiiiist^rial duties can 
never be out of season, but in times of perplexity and hazard 
Ito the Church it is peculiarly needful. It becomes then an im- 
perative duty on those who have any tiling to urge, by wliich 
their brethren in the ministry may be guarded against any 
prevailing errors either in doctrine or practice, and strengthened 
at once in their zeal for their holy profession and in their union 
with each other, to come forward and offer their suggestions for 
the public advantage of the body to which they belong. It is 
the natural effect indeed of danger from without to concentrate 
tlfe body which it threatens. When a common enemy is at hand, 
the members of a community naturally look to each other for 
mutual support and encouragement. At such a crisis they feci 
more especially the truth of tlic saying, that in a multitude 
of counsellors there is safety. They are held from des- 
pair of their cause, when they find among themselves persons 
able to devise measures for the common welfare ; they see that 
their case is not to be abandoned, when means are readily of- 
fered to them of extricating them from their difficulties and 
repelling the aggression of the enemy. And the greater need 
which there is of counsel at such a time, the more cordially will 
it be received. Each advise^ of good is then welcomed with a 
sentiment correspoi/ding to that which Agamemnon expresses 
in his reply to the nccdiul counsel of Nestor: • 

At %tv rt wartp, xai A^rivairff "AttoXXov, 

Toi.ovroi dsKa /xot <Tvp<ppddfioviC ihv *AxoLiu>v. 

Ty fcf r«x* TToXec HpidjjrOto avaKTOf;, 

Xepaiv vif ijp^rfpymv dXovtrd re irepOopivfj r(. 

Mr. Hale has certainly shewn himself in the sermon now before 
us, one of 'whom “ten sucli fellow counsellors” might well be 
desired. The remarks which he addresses to the Candidiites 
for Orders are characterized by a piety jAid a prudence which 
must render them serviceable, not only to those who" are 
nleditating the heavy responsibility which they are about to in- 
cur in undertaking the stewardship of the^ mysteries of God ; 
but to those also who Having already entered the Lord's vine'* 
yard are bearing the burthen and heat of the ^ day. They will 
wekomo the timely admonitions of one who ‘evidently has at 
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•heart the sacred cause in wliich he has engaged in common 
with ^em> and appears as anxious to be himself guided by the 
su^estions which, lie makes as to enforce them on others. 

The stress of his exhortation is laid on tfie active interest re- 

S iired from tliipse, wjio are ministers of Christ, and stewards of 

e mysteries of God/’ in behalf of that portion of the Church of 
Christ which is especially committed to their charge. This is. 
illustrated by Mr. Hale from the example of St. Paul, who 
while he was called to a . station of power in the Church, yet 
does not so much insist on the dignity of his office, as on his 
ministerial character and responsibility. To render the appli- 
cation of the example more forcible, Mr. H. first shews the 
truth of the parallel between St. Paul and ministers in the pre- 
sent age of the Gospel. 

** No man, indeed, may now boast that be has been*' separated by 
a miracle to the work of the Gospel, or that he has learned from 
immediate inspiration the deep counsels of God in effecting the salva- 
tion of mankind. To none or us has Christ appeared, sending us forth 
to open the eyes of men, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. But though the special exertion 
of almighty power be not the means by which the Christian Minister 
is now called, we still do confidently hope and believe, that it is not 
without the secret influence of the Holy Spirit that men are led to. de- 
dicate themselves to the service of the Church in this later period of 
the world. Let us believe that in the stead of that miraculous and 
appalling light, which called the persecutor Saul to serve Him whom he 
had despised, a softer but as holy a light, the light of conscience, 
purified by the illumination of the Spirit, has led us to devote our- 
selves to the ministration of the Gospel. 

What though some who are admitted to hear office amongst us 
be too much devoted to worldly pursuits and cares, and too ihatten- . 
live to their sacred cliargc, — who taki the v/ages^of the Shepherd, but 
neglect or lead astray the flock, — and others, omitting • to stir up the 
gift^ that is in* them, increase hut little for the great Husbandman the 
harvest of immortal souls — shall we therefeyre say, that the Spirit 
dwells not with us ? — God forbid ! The prayers which every faithful 
pastor fails not day by day to offer up for the divine blessing on his 
labours, and the fruits which visibly follow the ministry of such ser- 
vants, are proofs that the Spirit of Christ is still with the Church of 
God, fulfilling the promise — aju with* you always, even to the end of 
the^orld.’ 

, ^ The title ^Iso of * stewards of the mysteries of God,’ belongs as 
truly to those who are now called to teach the people of , God, as h did 
to the Apostle. The work reooticiliation was indeed committed fo 
1%m by bur Lord luraseli^ as. he himself says, *1 neither received* it of 
^an, nor was^ 1 taught it but by the revelation of Jesus Chrjist/ but 
whether we are taught the mysteries of God by immediatcb mspiratiop, 
or by the slow, biat.sure, advances of diligent study and holy medita- 
tion, in both cases the knowledge acquired is the gift of Gbd : how- 
ever^ given, the gift is the same.” r. 8. 
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•^As Ministers of the Gospel accordingly are to be conf^t^ered* 
equally with St, Paul stewards of the mysteries,” they arc re- 
minded by Mr. Half, that “ the account which shall be required 
of their stewardship at the last great day will be as severe as 
that demanded of the great Apostle himsolf/* and that an Omis- 
sion of their duties, whether it arise from ignorance or from 
• indifference, will equally subject them to the heaviest gi^ilt. But 
while the Miniilters of the Gospel are encouraged to take to 
themselves the appellation of ** ministers of Christ and stewards 
of the mysteries of God,” they are cautioned against any indis- 
,creet adoption of the dignity of the title, and directed rather to 
rest their claims to public attention on their own personal cha- 
racter and the evidence of their usefiil labours. 

It may then be allowed the Minister of the Gospel to‘ address his 
flock in the language of the text, and to require that they esteem him 
as a 'minister of Christ and steward of the mysteries of God.’ But 
if he ask all the honour due to his office, let him remember, that how- 
ever it may be due to him as a Christian pastor, empowered to teach, it 
is^ in fact, never paid to any, but those who earn it by the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. I grant that there is respect due to the office 
itself; and that, according to the principle of the Apostle 'the elders 
that rule well are worthy a double honour ;* but of what value to any 
man is a respect paid merely on account of his office, and because men 
have too much regard for the Clergy not to reverence in some degree 
even the unworthy members of so high and sacred an order? No re- 
proach is more bitter, no censure more severe, than that cast upon the 
formal and careless dispenser of God’s word and sacraments by those, 
who wait upon his ministry lest they should appear to despise the law- 
fully appointed minister of Christ, and who pay that outward respect 
to the pastor, which in their hearts they withhold from the man. 

“ Again, if we would have men ‘ so account of us as of the minis- 
ters of Christ,’ we i^ust hot alWays be asserting the dignity of our 
office. When our lot is thrown among persons who have been habitu- 
ally indifferent to the excellence of our Church in doePrine an,d disci- 
pline, and who are* inclined at the first offence wholly to desert it, we 
shall find it of little use to display our authority and to threaten them 
with the guilt of heresy and schism. If with St. Paul we claim to be 
ministers of Christ, we must be able to show how much we labour for 
the good of those committed to our care : our own life and deport-* 
ment must*testify that we are Inwardly, and in very deed, what by the 
authority of the Church, w'C have a title to bje. * 

" Whei\ the Corinthians had affected to ct’eat with ^contempt the 
power of St» Paul, we find him not only asserting that he was riot in 
rank and privilege a whit, behind the chiefest of the Apostles, but al'to 
appealing to the ' hunger and thirst, the cold and nakedness, the 
journeyings and imprlst^l^ents,’ which he had* endured in preaching 
the word oi^ life: and in them he possessed arguments of his authority, 
if i;mt inore solid, yet more touching, than in his, miraculous conver- 

or the visions which he bad seen, and the revelations which were 

misds to him of the Lord.” P. 12. . ► 

> ^ 
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• Thet remainder of the Sermon is addressed moi*e pointedly 
the Candidates for Ordination, and contains such excellent di- 
rections for the pious and prudent administ^jation of the sacred 
office, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleiisure of transcrib- 
ing them at length. * 

“ I have endeavoured to give you exalted notions of the ministerial 
office by shewing that we are, as St. Paul was, * ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.’ Wliilst, however, for our en- 
couragement, we love to trace a resemblance between his labours and 
our own, let us bet^are of placing ourselves on a level w'ith the Apostle, 
cither as regards our call to the ministry or our authority in the Church. , 
There is enough of likeness betw^een our office and that of the Apostle 
Paul fo make us hope, that the same blessing which prospered his 
ministry among the Gentiles, will accompany our preaching of the 
word of life amongst a people who already confess the name of Christ : 
and if w'e share, in some degree, the Apostle’s labours, we may hope 
also to partake of the glory of an Apostle’s reward. But the difference 
between our station and that of St. Paul is also great, and, if duly con- 
sidered, it will keep us humble, and make us mindful, that an inspired • 
Apostle in the exercise of plenary authority might be justified in doir^g 
many things which would be now incompatible with the duties of a 
subordinate minister of the Church. His call w^as miraculous ; ours 
has been through the ordinary influence of the Spirit blessing the use of 
human means. His commission w'as universal, ‘Xo I send thee to the 
Gentiles ours is particular, and confined to a part of Christ’s flock. 
Ha was answerable to no man, hut only to the Lord ; rvc both to the 
Lord and also to men, to those his servants who have the rule over us« 
It was his province to govern the Churcli ; it is ours to submit to her 
laws, and to make a conscience of preferring licr public judgment be- 
fore our own. 

** Let us then refrain from applying to ourselves and to our flocks, 
either in the letter or in the spirit, the verse succeeding the text : 

‘ With me it is a very small thing that I should he judged of by you 
or by man’s judgment.’ The Apostle had good grounds in his autho- 
rity as ^n Apostle, and in his inspiration, to refuse tj[ie judgment of the 
Corinthian Church. Like him we should be able to appeal to the great 
Searcher of hearts, to testify the sincerity of our intentions and the up- 
ri gilt ness of our conduct ; but our authority being different from his, 
both in kind and dt^giee, it would be presumptuous in us to despise the 
judgment which our people will form o£ us, or to contemn^ the advice 
andccoiinsel of tliose who are the Governors of the Church. The con- 
gregation must not, howa^er, direct us what or how we are to teach, 
nor must we stiit our doctrine to their love of error or caprice. We 
n^ust 4eclare to them * the whole counsel of God ;’ and if we so tem- 
per exhortations to holiness with sound doctrine, as to shew«ihat 
right belief is^always acconlfpamed by a sincere love of God and an 
cfhedient heart, we need not fear that the ^ words we speak will be 
spoken in vain,' In matters of faith and doctrine, we mifst take oifr 
rule of preaching nOm the contents of the scriptures, and avail ^urse|yes 
of the experience of those who b^hre gone before us in the great said 
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hily Grilling of an Evangelist ; but in matters of conduct, in 'thingop 
indifferent in themselves, and the propriety of which depends upon the 
opinion entertained by those committed to our care, we are boumt on 
every occasion to cotftult the feelings of our people. It is our duty 
to be cautious lest our manner, our habits of life, and not leaat our 
amusements, prove a stumbling-block in their way, and hinder them 
from coming to the truth. We may at times, from mere thoughtless- 
ness, appear to fojrget that we are men engaged in the serious work of 
saving souls from death ; but the laity, however careless they may be 
of their own duty, never forget what we are. They know that as stew- 
ards of God’s mysteries we ought always to show by our grave deport- 
, ment, that the awful doctrines which we teach are deeply impressed on 
our own hearts. Our mirth must always be innocent — it must have in 
it no wanton levity, nothing that savours of irreverence towards God, 
or of disregard to the most perfect purity. Our amusements should be 
fitting men who are busily engaged in preaching the word of life, and 
who know how unequal they are to convince the sinner, and to resist 
temptation, unless fortified by daily study and continual prayer. He 
must be indeed an insincere and unworthy servant of Christ, who will 
not cheerfully sacrifice to the service of his Lord his indulgence in 
amusements which are wasteful of his time, whicli dissipate his thoughts, 
and bring also scandal upon himself and upon the sacred order to which 
he belongs. 

“ Lastly, let me intreat you to strive earnestly, that the dedication of 
yourselves wliich you are now in the presence of the Church about to 
make, may be altogether perfect and sincere. What you are here to 
devote and consecrate to God, is not some few hours of your time, 
such as will suffice for the public ministrations of religion, but your 
life, your thoughts, your words, your actions. You promise to ‘ give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine,’-— to meditate on the 
things of God, ‘ to give yourselves wholly to them,' to ‘ bend all 
your cares and studies this way *.* If you have any regard for your 
own souls, any compassion for the perishing souls of others, the cha- 
racter of your life frdm this day forward will be that of a perfect dedi- 
cation to the service of God. And if in such a temper of mind you 
both undertake anjl persevere in the duties of your sacred office, you 
will find, by experience, what every faithful minister of Christ has found, 
that no manner of life on earth is so blessed as that of the laborious 
servant of God. You will exclaim, in the spirit of holy David, ‘ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts !’• ‘ One day in thy 
courts is bqtter than a thousand.’ — * I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’ — ‘ O Lord 
of Hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in’ihee.’'” P. 14. 

We make no apology for the length of this extract ; aAd we 
•ve persuaded that to the generality of our readers none will he 
nec^essary. — We wish that it were read by every clergyman of 
the Church of England. It would convey a nefedfin hint to 
many ; it«hould give offence to none. 

— ‘ '■■■ '■ p- ■■■ ■■ ■ ■■■ I— II. 
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* Though the course of his argument, and the verse followii^ 
text, has led Mr. Hale to insist on the points of difference as 
ivelt as of correspondence, between the statwn of St. Paul, and 
that of the subordinate ministers of the Church at this day ; 
the example of^he Apostle might even here be adduced to con- 
firm his position relative to the deference due from the Clergy 
to the conscientious scruples of the laity; — the Apostle haying in < 
the 8 th chapter of this same Epistle, given us^a plain rule for 
our behaviour in things indifferent. “ if” says he, “ meat make 
mv brother to efiend ” — i. e. if, even by an allowed use of my 
Christian liberty in this matter of meats offered to idols, 1 put an , 
oifence—a stumbling-block, in the way of those who are more 
scrupulous than myself, and cause them to fall into sin, or desert 
or. disgrace the faith — “ I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth, l^t I make my brother to offend.” 

This principle may, no doubt, be carried too far. Were they 
to have regard to the scruples of all who choose to be scrupu- 
lous, the Clergy might renounce the world entirely, and deprive 
themselves of the means of being useful, which they now possess ; 
but (may we be permitted to say so ?) the more frequent error is 
in not carrying it far enough. We could wish to see the Clergy 
more careful, than they always are, in the exercise of their liberty, 
especially in their amusements. The common excuse is, that 
theindulgence is innocent in itself. — It may be so; but it ceases to 
be so in a Clergyman, if it unfits him for the serious considera- 
tion of the duties of his calling, and exposes him to the censure 
of his parishioners. And must we not say, that such is the con- 
sequence of an ardent pursuit of field sports ? Are not both 
mmd and body disabled for whole days togethor by these things 
from attending to professional studies ? Ts it likely, that a man, 
who has devoted the mornings of two or three days of the week 
to the pleasures of the chase, will devote the evenings of those 
days to. the sfudy of Divinity, or the composition of sermons ? 
Even if he wished to do so, he will seldom f^nd his spirits suffici- 
ently calm and settled for so holy a contemplation. Hence is 
much of that ignorance and indifference, which Mr. H. so justly 
reprehends in the.iearlier part of his discourse. 

But, though no such consequence^ followed, we yet are bound 
to h(ve regard to the opinion of our people ; who, as Mr. H. 
SOTS, “ however they njay neglect their own duties, never forget 
what .we are.”* 

jBut it is time' to stay our hand, lest we superadd a sermon of 
otur own to our review of Mr. Hale’s. 
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The Difficuliies of Infidelity, By George Stanley Fabefy B,D^ 

Rector of Long Newton. 8vo, 7s. pp. 292. Rivingtons* 

This work, as we are informed, ‘‘was written as a competitor^ 
treatise on the proposition ** that, there ie more eredulity in the 
disbelief of Christianity ^ than in the belief of it ; a proposition 
* which was adopted by the Church Union Society in the diocese 
of St. David’s aiJ the subject of their Essay for the year 18^.” 
Like most prize essays it is very much overlaid in its matter, 
and treats very superficially on most of the points at issue be- 
, tween inhdels and believers. There is something we think too 
epigrammatic in the subject of the thesis to allow of any stand* 
ard work ; for unless Butler and Paley have lived and Written 
in vain, it would be much better and wiser to use the arguments 
of Deism as steppinff-stunes to Christianity, than to deny the ar- 
guments of historical Theology for the sake of exalting the supe- 
rior value of the Christian Revelation. 

Mr. Faber is an ingenious and learned writer, but he is too 
apt to push an argument beyond its just limits, and to rely on 
premises which are by no means sufficient to warrant his conclu- 
sions. We think we can discover many traces of this want of 
judgment in the work before us, and as this is a very inquisitive 
age, in which one false argument in behalf of Christianity is 
likely to do more harm than many sound arguments can do it 
service, we trust that he will not be offended, if we chiefly direct 
our attention to this subject. 

In the first Section he considers “the difficulties attendant 
on Deistical Infidelity in regard to its possible grounds and rea- 
sons.” — We confess ^lat we Could hardly comprehend what was 
meant by this statement, until we found, that it was designed to set 
before us the varioys ofijectidns of unbelievers against the pro- 
bability of Revelation in general, together with Mr. Faber’s an- 
swers to such objections, and we much fear, that few unbe- 
lievers would tliiilk they had been fairly dealt with. And as an 
illusti'ation of what we mean — we beg leave to adduce his 
“ summary* of the grounds of an infidel’s unbelief.” 

• 

“ Although a revelation may perhaps in itself be possible, yet the 
fact of one is very highly improbable : because it is to the last degree 
unlikely, that an all-wise Creator should deeip it necessary to give hny 
instructions to a rational but inevitably ignorant being, •whom he had 
created* 

% “ The evidence, in favour of Christianity being a divine revelation, m 
insufficient ; though no infidel has hitherto been able to conAite the 
arguments, on which it rests. ' 

, “ Insulatdi objections to a fact, notwithstanding they may have been 
repeatedly answered, are quite sufficient with a reasonable enquirer to 
set aside the Very strongest unanswj^red evidence. 

G 
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* As^many pretended revelations are confessedly impostures, there»- 
f ore all alleged revelations must clearly be impostures likewise. 

** Lastly, as our unassisted reason is held by some philosophers to 
be a sufficient teacher, while otliers declare it to be wholly insufficient ; 
a revelation fronts God i$ quite unnecessary : nor ought any claim of this 
character to be admitted, though it may rest on the very strongest un. 
confuted arguments. 

IV. Such are the principles, and such the systems, of the Chris- 
tian and the infidel. 

** Whether it argues a higher degree of credulity to receive, as a di- 
vine revelation, Christianity thus evidenced ; or, in order to the rejection 
of it, contentedly to bow beneath such an extraordinary mass of con- i 
tradictory difficulties, as the theory of the infidel is constrained to sup- 
port; let the prudent inquirer judge and determine for himself.’' 
P. Xd. 

Now, we must say, that this is too much like setting up a man 
merely to throw him down — and that it is too much of an ex- 
parte statement to produce any conviction on the mind of an 
unbeliever, who would immediately appeal from such an advocate 
as Mr. Faber. We think the same spirit may also be discernecl 
in the next section, which treats of the difficulties attendant on 
Deistical Infidelity in the abstract rejection of all revelations 
from God.” Perhaps our readers may be startled when we say 
that we consider this section rather as an attack on Paley’s Na-^ 
tural Theology — than as any defence of theChristian Revelation.'" 
Mr. Faber denies, that the deist can prove that the world was 
made by one God — or that he can demonstrate his justice, his 
mercy, or his goodness from the fame of the world. He dwells 
a good deal on the difference between probabilities and demon- 
strations, forgetting that no moral subjects^allow of any demon- 
stration, strictly so called. That a conscientious ‘deist can 
demonstrate the existence and attributes of the Diety, so as 
to confute thfe atheist, has been shewn by Plato and Cicero in 
days of yore, and by Clarke and Cudwprth in more modern 
times. We must' confess that we do not like this method of 
establishing the evidences of Christianity, and that we think it 
betokens a very narrow and unphilosophical spirit to attempt to 
undo what Paley has so wml ticcomplished in his Natural 
Thpology. 

. iti the' third section^Mr. Faber considers ** the difficulties at- 
tendant on Deistical Infidelity in regard to historical matter of 
feet.” He grounds his reasoning first on tj^e.factof the universal 
deluge. Even here, he has not sufficiently measured his •laA- 

a ' e. It is not true, tlUit all nations admit the fact — ^hat the 
tion is prevalent amongst all nations ; nor that^ this tradi- 
rfjon is embodied ^in the mythology of every people. There is 
a general, not ah universal testujoiony on this subject-*-and.as such 
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liSr. P, ought to have stated the argument. There is nothing , 
which does so much harm to Revelation, as by (yoercotbufitiff 
the evidences of its truth. The next argument is physiological, 
arising from the existing phenomena of the globe, and here we have 
no particular objections to olfer. But we do not think so w^ll of 
his remaining proofs, — first from the progress of civilization, for 
instance he attempts to shew, that there could be no civilizaUon, 
but what came originally from the East, and then he jumps to 
this strange extreme ergo — the population of the world is 

comparativclly recent.” — P. 67 . ^ 

All this we certainly believe ; but we do not believe it from 
•the reasonings and arguments of Mr. Faber ; nor do we attach 
more importance to the subsequent reasonings of this section ; 
which we think too frail to leave any impression either on be- 
lievers or unbelievers. 

The fourth section contains, The Difficulties attendant on 
Deistical Infidelity, in regard to actually accomplished Pro- 
phecy.” The 2>rediction which Mr. Faber selects on the part 
of the Bible, is that of Moses, respecting the future destinies 
and fortunes of the Jews, which he rather whimsically contrasts 
with a supposed prediction of Seneca, in his Medea, about the 
future discovery of America. We think that such com2)arison^, 
are by no means calculated to supj^ort the dignity of Scri2>ture, 
nor to remove the objections of unbelievers. Mr. Faber sup- 
poses that the knowledge of the existence of America was not 
unknown to the ancients ; but if so, Seneca would not have 
spoken of it as a discovery reserved for future times : 

** Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Ocean is 
Vincula rerum laxet, ct ingens 
Pateat tefius, Typhisque novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” 

In the fifth section we are presented with The Difficulties 
attendant on Deistical Infidelity, in regard to the Facts and 
Circumstafices, and Clialracter of the Christian Dispensation.” 
We consider this as by far the best part of the work; and it 
really contains some striking observations. Mr. Faber first con- 
siders the present existence of Christianity as a naked fact, »for 
which the unbeliever must account; he *Aen leaves him to the 
dilemmaj that Christ was either an impostor or enthusiast ; 
d|id aftemards considers the conduct of the apostles and first 
preliciiers pf Christianity. The remarks on the resurrection, 
and the character of St-^Paul, which termiriate this* section, arp 
deseriring the reader’s serious attention. In the sixth sec- 
tion^ Gibbon’s five natural reasons or caus\?s for the rapid 
vbi. vii. NO# I. F| 
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flilFusion'of the Gospel, are briefly reviewed and refiitecl ; bpt 
we fl<^ not think witli the same force and clearness as in the 
celebrated Apology of Bishop Watson. We think there is too 
much of pertness displayed in the language* of Mr. Faber, and 
that, without rivalling the brilliancy of the Roman historian, he 
is not much bc'liind him in his sarcastic asperity. The remainder 
of this section is devoted to the consideration of the miraculous , 
powers of the primitive church, and to the confutation of 
Hume’s arguments against miracles. It could hardly be expected 
tliat any thing i\cw could be oftered on subjects which have em- 
ployed the talents of our ablest divines ; but there is so much 
good sense compressed in the concluding portion of this section,* 
that we shall present our readers with it, as a specimen of the 
better style and manner of the work. 

“ If certain miracles were performed, which cannot be accounted for 
save by the direct intervention of lieavcn, ho, who performed them 
must have been a true prophet: but, if he were a true prophet, then all 
his other miracles, which we might haply have accounted for on the 
score of collusion, must have been genuine miracles ; for it is at once 
absurd and superfluous to imagine, that he, who in some cases wfts 
empowered to work real miracles, should in other cases descend to a 
base and in fact an unnecessary collusion. 

The miracles, which 1 shall select to exemplify this position, are, 
the feeding of multitudes with food wholly inadequate to their num- 
bers, and the sudden acquisition of various languages by men wlio 
were previously altogether illiterate. 

“ On two several occasions, each time in tlie neighbourhood of the 
lake of Tiberias, did Christ perform the first of these miracles. First, 
he fed five thousand men, beside women and children, with live loaves 
and two fishes : and, when the whole multitude liad eaten to satiety, 
there remained of the fragments twelve baskets full. Next, he fed 
four thousand men, beside women andk children, with seven loaves and 
a few little fishes: and, on this occasion, seven baskets full were left of 
the broken meat, when all had eaten and had been satisfied. 

Here, 1 maintain, there was no room either for collusion or decep- 
tion. Two vast multitudes of both sexes arM all ages, accidentally 
collected together, could not all have been confederates : and, as for 
any collusion on the part of the disciples alone, the thing \vas palpably 
impossible. Food? naturally sufficient for five thousand men only, wo- 
men and children being excluded, at theeatcof a pound weight to each 
would considerably exceed two tons, 'I’o convey this food to the 
place, where the multitujv? was assembled, would at the least require 
two stout carts. But these carts could not be brought unseen to the 
|dace of meeting : and, if the people had merely seen the disciplip 
serving them with food from the carts (which they clearly must have 
done, had suqh an action evey really taken place) ; nothing could have 
persuaded tlicm, tliat a miracle had been wrought, and that they had 
all been fed from only five loavps and two fishes which soilie one hap- 
pened to liavc brought with him in a wallot. Collusion, theBCfore, in 
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tlJb present instance is manifestly impossible. Equally impossible also ^ 
is deception. No sleight of hand, no dexterity of juggling, cou>d con- 
vince a fasting multitude, that they had all eaten and were satished. 
Hunger would be toojpotcnt for imposture. Not a single man, wo- 
man, or child, would be persuaded, that they had eaten a hearty meal ; 
if, all the wdnle, they had received no sustenance. • 

The same remark applies to the sudden acquisition of languages 
*by the apostles, on the day of Pentecost. They had assembled toge- 
ther, it seems, witlf one accord, in one place : when there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a mighty rushing wind ; and cloven tongues, like as 
of fire, sat upon each of them. The consequence was, that they were 
mstantaneously endowed with the power of speaking languages which 
’were previously unknown to tliem 

** This was the miracle : and here again, as in the former case, there 
was no room either for collusion or deception. No juggling confede- 
racy could enable men to speak suddenly a great variety of languages, 
with which they had previously been unacquainted : nor could any 
deception be practised upon those, who heard tliem speak. Jews and 
proselytes, from many different parts of the world, were then assem- 
bled at Jerusalem; to each of whom was obviously familiar the lan- 
guage of the country, where he ordinarily resided. When a man ad- 
dressed them, they would severally know, whether lie spoke in their 
native tSngue or not. A Roman Jew, or proselyte, could not be igno- 
rant, whether what he heard was Latin : nor could any argument con- 
vince a Cretan Jew^ or proselyte, that an apostle, though speaking his^ 
native Syriac, was yet all the while uttering Greek. DeccptibVi was 
plainly quite out of the question. A Phrygian Jew might rashly fancy, 
that the men were full of new wine and wore mere unintelligible bab- 
blers, so long as he heard any of them addressing the Roman strangers 
in Latin ; and the same opinion might be hastily taken up by a Cretan 
Jew, if listening to an apostle as he spoke to a Mcde or an Elamite in 
their respective tongues. But, when each heard himself addressed in 
.his own language by thivS ^postle^or by that apostle ; l^c could have no 
doubt as to the language which was employed. He must know, whctlicr 
he heard his own tongue, or whctlicr he did not hear it. Ilgwcvcr the fa- 
culty might have been attained, he could not hut see that it was actually 
possessed. The faCt, presented to the general attention of all Jeru- 
salem, w^as this. Twelve illiterate Jews, most of them Galilean fisher- 
men unacquainted with any language but their own, *^are suddenly 
enabled to address (be various strangers then assembled at the feast 
of Pentecost, each in his own national dialect. That any trick should 
have been j/ractised, is impossilile ; tliat any groundless pretence should 
have been made, is equally impossible. XJ^e strangers understand 
them ; and declare, that they severally hear theraselveik addressed in 
their own languages : yet it is notorious, that these GaliRans but yes- 
terday knew no tongue, save the Hebrew- Syriac. How is the facii 
to be accounted for ? Magic, we know, was the ordinary solution of 
such difficulties on the par^ of the Jews and the paganS : for, as to 

» — . «t — 
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mifiaeulous lacU, they denied not their oecu^rence. ' B«it it 
doubted in the present day, whether magic couid etiaUe'anagndraait 
Gaftldan suddenly to s{>eak Greek and Latin. Admit only the reality 
*of the occurrence, and its proper miraculousneai^ follows as a thing of 
course. The matter plainly cannot be accounted for without a miracle. 
Now, for the reality erf the occurrence, both the Jews and the pagans 
ax;e our vouchers : nor is this all ; in truth, the history cannot proceed 
without it. We find these ignorant Galileans travelling to various' 
parts of the world, both within and without the Romfhn empire. Where- 
ever they go, without the least difficulty or hesitation they address the 
natives in their own languages. The natives understand them : dind, 
through their preaching, Christianity spreads in every direction'^ With 
astonishing rapidity. How could this be, if the men knew no tdhguc 
save the Syriac ? Or, if they knew various other tongues, how did they 
acquire their knowledge ? How came John and James and Peter and 
Jude to write in Greek, when we are quite sure that originally they 
could have been acquainted only with a dialect of Hebrew? ‘ To 
deny the miracle involves greater difficulties, than to admit it : to be- 
lieve, that ignorant Galilean fishermen could preach successfully to 
foreigners, evinces more credulity, than to believe, that they were 
miraculously enabled to do what we positively know they must have 
done#” P. 239. , 

The seventh section is occupied with an account of The 
Difficulties attendant on Deistical Infidelity, in regard to the 
Internal Evidence of Christianity^” For the reasons we have 
already stated, we think that Mr. Faber is not the best or most 
powerful reasoner on this subject ; and the rashness and rapidity 
with which his reasonings are conducted, are strongly exem* 
plified in die following paragraph. 

** What then is the result of the preceding comparison, which has 
been instituted, betweeh Christianity on the one hand, and certain ac- 
knowledged impostures on the other l^and ? # The result is this. 

** If the characteristics of those impostures form the internal evidence, 
that they are ^indeed nothing better than base and interested fabrica- 
tions; then the characteristics of Christianity, being of a directly oppo- 
site description, must needs form a strong inttrnaf evidence, that it is 
in truth a religion sent down from God: and, by parity of reasoning, 
the more forcibly one set of characteristics evince imposture ; the 
more forcibly also must the other set of characteristics evince genu* 
intmess. For direct opposites cannot j)ring out the same conclusion. 
Whence, if the characteristics of Paganism and Mohamm^dism bring 
Ottf the conclusion of frgud, the opposite characteristics of Christianity 
cani\ot but bring out the opposite conclusion of truth. The infidel, 
Imwever, has persuaded himself, that direct opposites may bring out the 
jtkme conclusion ; for he deems Paganism, Mohammedi^mi, atid ^ril* 
fianity, to be akke imposturj^s. Can he be acquitted of illogical rea* 
filming and blind credTulity ? ” P. 167. 

, - ’ * 

The last sectiai\forins a ire:capitulatioaof the argoaienti whichi 
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Wf thihkj might l»ave be^n as well spared ; because it is so much 
b^ter analyzed in the Table of Contents, * . 

Having thus given our readers a general account of Mr. Fa- 
ber’s work, we are ahxious that we should not be misunderstood 
in oUr opinions respecting it. As a mere essay, written tp 
obtain a prize, We think it has its merits*; but*a^ a work in- 
tended for public use, on the evidences of Christianity, we fear 
that it is calculated to do little, if any service. The galloping 
dispatch with which arguments are stated, and objections an- 
swei’ed, can seldom leave any favourable impression on the 
mind of an unbeliever; and the tartness with which he is always 
'treated, is too apt to engender fresh opposition on his part. 
We know not, indeed^ exactly, how Mr; Faber could have be- 
come a candidate for a prize proposed by ** the Diocesan 
CliUrcli Union Society” of the Diocese of St. David ’s. We 
think that it would have been more appropriate to have left ft 
to younger clergy of that diocese. With all our respect for 
the motives which have led to the establishment of that Society, 
we think that it would become more useful, by confining its 
operations to the Principality; and that if a little more 
were shpwn in the selection of the subjects proposed for discus- 
sion, it would reflect no discredit on those who are concerned in 
its management. We allude particularly to a subject not many 
years ago proposed by this Society, (5ri the Marks of Rege- 
neration in Ministers,” than which we think a more mischievous 
and injudicious choice could not have been made by the bit- 
terest enemies of our Establishment. 


Correspomlencc I)ettvcen the Clergy of the Parish of Birstallj and certain 
Persons conce^rned inproniot ing m thatj)lac€y a Bible Society y with a few 
jRemarks. Addressed to the Inhahitants of that Parish, by the said 
Clergy* 8vo. pp. 2G. Baynes and Son. 1824. 

In presenting this*** Correspondence” to tlie notice of our read- 
ers, we would first call their attention to the following communis 
cation, by whkh it was brought under oUr view, and which will 
perhaps open the subject of it more fully than any prefatory ob- 
servations of our own. 

* 

“ The small pamphlet handed to you with^ this note, contains some 
documents which may not be unsuitable for a page in your useful Mis- 
ceUan]r* ' Every soui^ member of the Church of England and Ireland 
w^ rejoice in the spread of the Bible. But the Bible may be. spread, a^ 
well as the peculiar doctrines of it preached ‘ of envy and strife** — It will 
not probably be many months, before the notion that the Clergy of this 
cQuntry andjdissenting teachers may be brought to a state of harmony 
in sentiment iind feeling, by means of a Bible Society, ^Vill be practically 
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^expos^d in all its if^onsistetwy* The expectation of such a uilion 
peara^o do more credit to the candid disposition of those churchmen, 
who/haVe entert.dned it, than to their knowledge of mankind, or to" their 
jii^meht in applying their knowledge. Two of^fehe letters in this pain*' 
igitet lire admirable specimens of their Iciml \ dne, (that from Bradford, 
I>ec;*4tb,) is a specimen of that self-complacency with which a Cliair- 

of an Auxiliary Bible Society Sometimes is affected, while he treats 
hia brethren a$ if they were as thoughtless, and as indifferent to means* 
in pursuit of an end^ and as regardless of consequences as himself.—' 
The either (that dated ‘ Birstall, 2Srd January, 18S4,') reminds one of the 
days of Charles the First, and of the productions of a class of persons 
who then were profanely familiar in their use of terms, which those who 
fear Ged always introdtree with caution and reverence. Should any 
notice be taken of this pamphlet, in the ^vay of answer to the remarks 
herein contained, it will perhaps lead to some further remarks on the 
same subject.’* H. U. 

The pamphlet thus introduced to our notice tells a tale which 
wc were sure sooner or later would be told, that the homage 
paid by dissenters to those of the Clergy Whom they can induce 
to become associates w^iili them in Bible Societies is only one 
among the many insidious means they arc constantly devising 
c^f undermining the Church establishment, and will be tendered 
no longer than those purposes are served by that treacherous 
conciliation and affected humility. 

The case as set forth in the pamphlet appears to be this. In 
1814 the Clergy of Birstall — six in number — giving the Bible So- 
ciety full credit for the benevolent intention of the spreading 
the Bible amongst the poor — procured the papers on that sub- 
ject which it puts in circulation, and both planned and intro- 
duced to the notice of their parishioners a Central Bible Asso- 
ciation for the benefit of the poor inhabitants of BirstalJ and those, 
of the several townships dependartt upoh it \ the operations of 
which were chiefly conducted and in a great measure rendered 
efficient by thejnselves,” and continued pcacealdy answering all 
the good purposes of the Bible Society, up to the anniversary 
meeting of the Bradford Auxiliary in the autumn of 

At tliat meeting the following denunciation was delivered by 
a Mr. Scott, the* independent teacher at Cleckheaton:— 

“ There is a large parish not more tfian four or five miles from this 
plate, where there are si^ Clergymen, six Dissenting Ministers, and I 
believe as ma^y Methodist Preachers, in which they liad formed a Bi- 
ble Association gome years ago, but it has (or they li^ye) slumbered and 
slept for seven years, and it is ,(or they are) asleep now,~and the 
speaker concluded in the woyds of the Macedonian to St. Paul, ‘ Come 
oyer and help us.* *’ 'P. 5. 

The Bradfor^ ^Auxiliary of which a Clergyman ^^thc ChaiV- 
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inan, lost no time to issue the necessary instructions, and a 4^j>u- 
tatiop of its members actually went to Birstoll without any previ- 
ous intimation to the Clergy of their intended visit, and superseded 
the existing association by an auxiliary of their own creation, the 
actual existence of which was first brought fo thiei, knowledge of 
the aforesaid Clergy by a request to give. up. their accounts and 
pay over their balances. With this statement in hand the Veader 
will now be prepared to enter on the ensuing correapondencey 
which sliall soon be left to speak for itself. 

** Nov. 36, 1823” 

“ Dear Sir, 

I understand that a deputation from the Bradford Bible Society has 
been sent, or is likely to be sent, to the Parish of Birslall. I feel a 
good deal interested in a business of this kind, and shall take it as a fa- 
vour if you will kindly inform me — JVhat is the precise object of this 
Mtsskm ; — By wJiat particular 'utcans its object is to be accomplished ; — 
Who are the Persons employed; — As well as the circumstances which have 
given rise to the measure. 

“ The confined situation in which I live, must be my apology for the 
trouble I give you by these inquiries. Being much confined at homo I 
am loss acquainted with what is going on in these matters than I could 
wish to 1)0. It is not possible for me to leave home to gain the informa-^ 
tion necessary to form a judgment by which to regulate my own con- 
duct on such an occasion. I do not know that I am of suificient con- 
sequence to he consulted on this occasion, but in tlio case of being ap- 
[)lied to in any way, 1 should feel embarrassed unless I knew more 
])articul;us tlian at j)rescnt 1 possess. — Will you liavc the goodness to 
put me in })Ossession of the cifcuiiistances by an answer to cacli of the 
above enquiries, adding any remarks or information which you think 
may fully enable me properly to' regulate my own conduct in case I 
should be applied to on this occasion. You will thereby greatly oblige, 

•' 4 Dear Sir, Your^; truly.” 

Bradford, Dec. dtl^ 1822.” 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I ought to apologize for not replying to your letter sooner, but having 
been called from home I have not been able to write to you bcjfore. In 
answer to your onf|uirie.s, I beg leave to say that the object of thedej)u- 
tation sent into your neighbourhood, was to assist in -the forming of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society.-— And otliat the means by which so very de- 
siral)lc ah object was intended to be accomplislied should he by invit\pg 
the co-operation of all parties, especially the CI*nrgy, and it is the parti- 
cular wish of all that they would take the lead in the business. — 'fhe 
persons appointed to afford their services on this occasion* were, the Rev. 
Mr; Morgan and Wra. Maud, Esq. one of the Society of Friends in 
Bradford. ^ 

Mr. Morgan cmild not attend on account of severe illness, but Mr. 
Maud gave hife services and met a few friends.-— And the circumstance 
which gave ritfe to such a measure was a particular request sent to the 
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Camiiiittce of the Bradford Bible Society, which stated that tlfere tyaa 
no Auxiliary Bible Society in your neighbourhood, and that it was very 
desirable to have one. — Of course you must be well acquainted with the 
views of your Parishioners on this subject, and* I do think that we, as 
Clergymen of the Established Church, are only doing our duty when we 
take a part in furtheridg the designs of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, although we may be members of the valuable and ancient So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge. — We have I think nothing to* 
fear from the Dissenters, whilst we act with them in^istributing the sa- 
cred oracles to the Poor, for in this large and populous Parish I have 
always found that*it was tl\eir wish to submit to any plans suggested by 
the Clergy, and they appear rather to desire to follow after ^ than to take 
the leadf m any institution where we are found doing our duty. — Hoping 
that you will see the necessity of willingly giving your valuable services 
in promoting the establishment of an Auxiliary Bible Society in your 
neighbourhood, that thus the poor cottagers may be provided with that 
blessed book which is able to fhake them wise unto salvation, and not 
doubting but that I shall soon have the pleasure of hearing of your kind 
co-operation in this most necessary work, 

Believe me to be, 

** This letter from the Chairman of the Bradford Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety produced the following reply. , 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ An unusual pressure of engagements has delayed my attention to your 
letter dated the 4th instant, as it did not seem to require an immediate 
answer# The subject is however of some importance, and I trust what 
I say upon it will be received with candour. 

“ The Committee of the Bradford Bible Society appear to have been 
unguarded in adopting a resolution to interfere in the business of circu- 
lating Bibles in the Parish of Birstall ; and the mode of enforcing that 
resolution seems to have been still more unfortunate. — The Clergy of 
Birstall have not been ins'^nsible to tlje religjious interests of. the ignorant 
and misguided population of their Parish ; nor uiactivc in the spread of 
the Bible, an^l of biblical principles. They long ago adopted a much 
more -efificient plan of supplying their ‘ poor cottagers * with the Bible, 
than that of an Auxiliary Bible Society. This plan has continued in 
operation more or less to the present time ; and will be modified and 
revived in such a manner, and at such times, as to the -Clergy them- 
selves shall seem «couvenient and desirable. 

“ It is not reasonable to suppose th|t under these circumstances the 
Clergy here should concur in a measure, which, besides that it interferes 
with their own plans, amears to have originated in something very like 
a species of aalumny and falsehood ; and, which has been entered upon 
in no very gracious manner. 

“ Had the kind of assistance so awkwardly offered been really • 
wanted, it would have been §pught from a more convenient quarter than 
•Bradford* — -‘Permit me to add also a hint to the clerical members of die 
Bradford Bible Committee ; a caution not to lend themselves too easily 
to the views of who, possibly, may not be entirely governed by 
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2L\ingl€»€if€ to the spread of the Bible, — as well as against, interfering in 
a parish where their services are not requested* ^ 

“ It should also be recollected that a Clergyman may retire from a 
stage, which is not alw^^ys trod with decorum, and where a Clergyman 
is not always quite secure from a sort of public insult, and yet be a 
sincere friend to the British and Foreign Bible Society.* There nia'y be 
genuine friends to that valuable and highly lionoured Institution, who 
do not find themselves called upon to advertise their exertions ; or to 
appear in the train persons, who, if indeed, as you suggest, they be 
disposed to follow the lead of the Clergy, are not very happy in the steps 
they take to manifest this disposition. , 

“ There is reason to apprehend that the Bible Society will suffer more 
in its value and respectability, if its agents and professecLfriends cease to 
conduct themselves with delicacy, than it is likely to lose by the want of 
Branch Societies in country villages. 

“ You will, 1 trust, admit the assurance, that the expression of the 
foregoing sentiments is unattended with any feelings which are inconsis- 
tent with the declaration, that I am, Dear Sir, 

^ “ In Christian regard, yours, 

“ Dec, 19, 182^.’* 

“ P.S. I am authorized to say that the sentiments of the rest of the 
Clergy in this Parish are in unison with those which I have above stated 
as my own.” P. 8. 


With tlie transactions which followed this correspondence, 
the Clergy of Birstall did not interfere, and no futher inter- 
course between them and the usurpers of their functions took 
place till the close of the year, wlien the subjoined circular was ad- 
dressed to each of them as well as to other Clergymen in the 
neighbourhood, 

Gomcrsally December 1 1, 1823. 


Revd, Sir, 

“ At a meeting of the Committee of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
for the Parish of Birstall and th« Neighbourhood, it was unanimously 
resolved, • 

“ That the Committee regretting tlie existence of any misanderstanding 
which may have prevented the union of all parties in the support of 
this Auxiliary, now agr^, that a respectful invitation be addressed to 
all the Clergy of the Parish and Neighbourhood, most cordially solicit- 
ing their co-dperation in disseminating the Holy Scriptures, precisely 
upon the same principle with the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
and also requesting the favour of their attendance at the next Commit- 
tee Meeting* to be held in Mr. Taylor’s School, Gomersall, on Wednes- 
day, January 21, 1824, at 2 o’clock. 

•“ Signed in behalf » James Scott, X slnretarie,' ” 

of the Committee. ^ David Stoneh, S * , 

We the undersigned Clergy in the Parish of Birstall, hereby ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a circular letter, dated Gomersafi, December 
11, ia28,^ ^ ' 

G* 


vox.. YIt. KO. I. 
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«iContai^ig a copy of a resoluiion passed at a meeting of aComra&tee of^ 4 ^ 
Societ;y^at Gomersall, which styles itself > the Auxiliary Bible Society, 
tor the Parish of Birstall and the neighbourhood/ 

^ The general form in which this circular comes^ to us,, and the man- 
ner in which the resolution it contains is worded, creates a difficulty on 
our part, in returning a*speeific answer ; and would lead ns to decline 
any reply, were we not desirous to manifest our disposition to shew every 
candid attention which our circumstances admit, to what we imagine to 
be the spirit of the communication we have received^' W e are hence in- 
duced to offer a fow observations connected witli the subject, rather 
than to acknowledge the circular by the simple information, that we do 
not think it consistent with our views of duty to comply with the invita- 
tion implied in tlie resolution it contains. 

“ In die iirst place, having no specific knov\ ledge of tlie constitution of 
the Society at Gomersall, nor any concern in its proceedings, w'e know 
of no ‘ misunderstanding ’ to which the committee of that society appear 
to allude. On our part there has been no misunderstanding, 

** Further, vve jointly and severally disclaim any hostile feelings what- 
ever tow ards the British and Foreign Bible Society, so far as w e under- 
stand the constitiihon of that society, audits legitimate operations. Nei- 
ther are we disposed to turn to its disadvantage, what may appear to us, 
indiscretions in the conduct of individuals w ho profess to be its friends 
and assistants. Yet there are several reasons why we cannot co-operato 
)vith the Gomersall Bible Society. 

. “ The circumstances under w’hich that society took its origin, con-* 
veyedtousthe idea that our co-operation was not desired. Without 
any private admonition previously suggested from any quarter wliatever, 
a very public accusation of indolence was exhibited against us before 
strangers, in a place where we had no opp»)rtunity of defence ; and 
strangers were invited to assist in forming a Bible society in the parish 
of ‘ six ’ inactive ‘ clergymen/ and for the benefit of their parish ; apd 
strangers did there actually commence that business, before any intima- 
tion of such a design had been given to any 6f these clergyiqen ; ahd, in 
utter exclusion of any opinion which they might have wished to express 
upon the subject. — This conclusion, from the mode in which the busi- 
ness was begun, is confirmed by the connexion in which tlie words— 
^ now agree ' — are placed in the above-niciitioqpd »esolution communi* 
cated to u& from Gomersall. 

** We have further to observe, that however well disposejd wo may be 
towards endeavoujrs to increase the distribution of Bibles in our parish, 
we cannot co-operate with the Gomersall Bible Society, because such a 
co-operation on our part, would countenance to our ow^n disadvantage 
the unfounded charge ^j|^blicly expressed before strangers, and after- 
waj*d8 repeatedly alluded to in an assembly of our parishioners. And, 
moreover, because we should thereby seem to justify the insinuation that 
bur accusers have a more intense concern for the spiritual improvement 

the p^>le of theparislujf Birstall, than that which is felt by the 
olorgy of thitt parisli— opinions, in our view, unfounded, and injurious 
to bur usefulness as parish priests, and to the credit' o{^ that chuTOh 
whose value and«eatimation we find ourselves under a most happy ne- 
cessity to vindicate ami uphold. 
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Td the charge of inactivity in circulating Bibles, we oppose «factSt 
and dates, arid bills for Bibles«-**To the imputation of iudiilererice. to 
the spiritual wants of the parish, and to the affording of biblical infor- 
mation, we offer as antanswer our conduct in the parish rather than our 
professions. 

The clergy of the neighbourhood to whom droular may He ad* 
dressed, will, of course, judge and act according to the information they 
may possess upon the subject. But we conceive, that in the present in-* 
stance, their interfetence will neither be friendly nor judicious. 

We intentionally a Void the expression of any opinion upon the right 
to form Bible Societies w'herever such societies may appear to some 
individuals to be desirable. The consideration of that right, or suppo- 
sed right, is, in our view, foreign to the business of the present Goiner- 
sall society. We imagine that no jpdicious friend to tlie British and 
Foreign Bible Society will be forward to agitate that abstract question, 

^ We have no dispute with any individual, or any association of per- 
sons, who choose to distribute Bibles in o!ir parish. And we should 
have been glad if the Committee of the Gomersall Bible Society had per- 
mitted us to withliold the preceding remarks. 

W. M. Heald, Harfmond Roberson, 

‘‘ flENRY Bailey, Geo. Winter, 

James S. Jones, Robert Bbaumont. 

Vicarage^ Birstall, 9th January^ 1824/' 

On reading this Letter the new Committee resolved as fol- 
lows, and thus terminated this outrageous proceeding in the 
game spirit that they commenced it. 

“ Resolved, 

“ That this meeting highly approve of the observa* 
tions made by the Rev. Janies Scott, at the anniversary of the Bradford 
Auxiliary Bible Society, which have been so completely misrepresented 
by the clergy of the parish of Birstall, in a letter this day received ; 
being fully satisfied that My. Scotj’s remarks on that occasion related not 
to the Clergy of the parish of Birstall, but to the late Bible Association.y 
for a confirmation of which statement they refer to the Clergymen of the 
parish of Bradford who were present at that public meeting. And the 
Committee likewise' avail themselves of this opportunity of expressing 
their thankfulness that the observations made by Mr, Scott at Bradford, 
have led under Divine Providence, in their final effects, to so excellent a 
result as the establishment of this Society. — Signed in behalf of the 
Committee, 

•• David Stoner, Secretary. 

“ Birstall^ January 23, 1824.” ^ ^ 

We trust that our readers will diffuse the knowJtdge of .this 
and all the circumstances of it, as widely' as possible iij 
then* respective tieighbourhoods^ that those Clergymen whose 
eyes are not yet opened to tlie real import of dissenting frater- 
nuation, mpy have the ih^ans of discovering the delusion beforfe 
'k be too late. 



Proposed Endow^nt of National Schools, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROPOSED ENDOWMENT OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

I take the liberty to forward the enclosed paragraph inserted by me 
in some of the daily newspapers ; and as the suggestion may perhaps 
advance the interests of the National Schools and of the Established 
Church of England, you will perhaps do me the i favour to make it 
known through the medium of the Christian Remembrancer, 

, And oblige, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
Bedford Square, H. C. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the Morning Post, 

Sir, 

The grand system of National Education, introduced by Dr. Bell, has 
rapidly triumphed over the combined efforts of party spirit, ill-will, and 
prejudice, and it now becomes our duty to give it that permanence and 
stability which its decided superiority so well deserves. How far the 
following suggestions are calculated to attain so desiiable%n object an 
enliglittmed public must determine. Hitherto it has been the custom 
\jith the opulent, after having well provided for their families, most libe- 
rally to endow all public institutions, the National Schools alone ex^ 
cepted. But it were much to be desired, that in future certain suras 
were left by them, and invested in the funds, that the interest thereof 
might be applied in the most marked manner at the annual examinations, 
to the selecting six, twelve, or more of the most moral, industrious, and 
best educated children, as apprentices to those tradesmen (such as shoe- 
makers, tailors, and carpenters,) who may have acquired the best cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood for integrity, sobriety, and steadiness of 
conduct. It would be impossible for me, wkhin the limits of this letter, 
to enumerate all the advantages wMch th^ general execution of this 
plan would confer upon indigent parents, their children, and society at 
large. By tlfe humbler classes of' the community not only a most de- 
cided preference immediately would be given to tliose schools of the 
Established Church, wherein a good character most assuredly w'ould 
pave the way to temporal advantages ; the expectation of which, at the 
same time that it excited the emulation of all the children, would induce 
them to remain a more considerable time in these schools ; more ample 
justice would thus be done to their teachers and mastery and those 
m«rc solid advantages of a useful education be acquired by the chil- 
dren, of which an earliertemoval would otherwise have deprived them. 
TSfor would society and the nation receive less benefit ; for it cannot be 
doubted that these means would encourage and bring into action a mi|ph 
greater quantity of talent, industry, and virtue. It were thetefore 
ihuch to ^be desired that thei6pulcnt part of the community would well 
Consider these advantages ; and, in their future bequests to Puhlie In- 
stitutions! remeinj)er, that by thus placing certain sums at* the dispeib|i 
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Olathe Patrons, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and their respect ive*Com- 
miltees, they have an opportunity afforded them, by one and thfe same 
charitable action, of conferring the greatest possible spiritual and tem- 
poral advantages upov indigent parents and their children, society in 
general, and the Established Church of England in particular. 

Of which, allow me to subscribe myself 

A Sincere Member. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

In reply to “ Criticus** on the words of Scripture, “ cry “ av 

I presume to ofter the following suggestions, with the hope 
that they may be deemed not unworthy of attention. I commence with 
observing, tliat in the New Testament we cannot expert to find classic pu- 
rity^ especially when we consider that its writers were men of no learning 
{St. Paul excepted), and that very many of the Gr^iek w ords found in 
the New Testament, are not such as were adopted by men of educa- 
tion, and the higher and more polished ranks of life, but were in use 
with the common people : thereby shewing, that their acquaintance 
with the Gitjek language originated more from actual intercourse with 
those who spoke it, than from any study of books. A large propor- 
tion, however, of the phrases and constructions of the New Testament 
is pure Greek, that is to say, of the same degree of purity as the 
Greek which was spoken in Macedonia. The sacred writers employ 
all the dialects of the Greek language, and being Jews, wore conse- 
quently acquainted with the Hebrew idioms, and also with the common 
as well as acquired senses of the words of that language. Hence, 
when they used a Greek word, as correspondent to a Hebrew one of 
like signification, they employed it as the Hebrew word was used, either 
in a common or acquired sense, as the occasion demanded. In all cases, 
therefore, it is preferable to adopt that meaning which a Jew would 
give, because iu all probability* the sacred writer had this in view, 
rather than the Greek meaning ; especially if the latter were not of 
very frequent occurrence, as are the words “ <tv eiwou; ilnd cv 
wl i h I now propose to consider. In the first place, these words, 
when they stand alanCj^Bxe generally affirmations in tlie Greek lan- 
guage, (unless used by the speaker in an ironical sense, or in retorting 
an adversary’s word) and reference must be made,^ in these words of 
the sacred writers, both to parallel passages, and to the context. But 
as the sens^ of these words is nbt questioned by “ Cfiticus,” I proceed 
in the next place to refer him to certain quotations from the dramatic 
writers, which will fully prove that the ellipsi? is manifestly affirmative, 
and admits of no reservation on the part of the speaker. In Soph. 
C^dip. Tyran. 1473.— “ xai 

« l/AO« rot ^khretr iKy6vot¥ ; 

rt\ * » 

Creon. “ XiV<<^‘”-thou sayest right, viz. that Creon hath sent them to 
ybu— — for lam he/yho brought them 
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here.* Again in iEsch. Eiitnen. 718. — lyi B rvx^<ra 

Ac. thou sayest right : but if I obtain not justice, &c* Hei-cf it 
i» plain from the context, that some such adverbs as “ fu, uaPkvt, or 
(words frequently united with the verbs 4* aru and \tyu* in the 
Greek poets, and in Lucian) is understood. This ellipsis of the adverb 
maybe found ki Soph. Trach. 1222, though with a different verb: 
“ Hercules says to Hyllus, who inquired whether lole was meant,** 
tyvvq**' i. e. thou knowest right. In all doubtful passages, a careful 
consideration of the context will enable us to affix their true and pro- 
per meaning: and in illustration of this doctrine, I refer again to Soph. 
Antig. 1053. C^jeon says, “ e ro» fA^mv MrtiViTv xetxeUi/* to 

which Teiresias replies, “ xax&J? understood. With re- 

spect to the quotations cited by Paykhurst, those from Sophocles and 
Euripides are not only indecisive, but impli/ dissent. In Lucian, the verb 
*• Tiiyeiif or «tra;** is frequently understood after “ rcc tl, 

(and in a few instances even in the poets) — surely the same ex- 
pressions may be annexed to those verbs, when they stand alone, with- 
out offence to the rules of grammatical accuracy. Thus then after the 
words “ au erv X«yc-<?,** I conceive ** opOtjf or xaXa;?** may justly be 

understood ; otherwise, as the words in our translation stand, they 
may imply mental reservation in our Lord. It cannot be supposed that 
He,** in whose mouth was found no guile,’* would, upon being so solemnly 
adjured by the High Priest, evade the question by equivocation, and 
have recourse to an artifice so inconsistent with his spotless and 
sacred character. But the Jews did not misunderstand him: for, upon 
hearing his answer, they said, ** He hath spoken blasphemy/* In Luke 
xxii. 70, He said unto them, ** Ye say that I am.** And they said, 
" What need we any further witness.” In Luke xxiii. 3. ** Art thou 
the king of the Jews?” Our Lord admits the fact, explaining His 
kingdom to be a spiritual one. See John xviii. 36. 

Should the authorities produced be considered unsatisfactory by 
your correspondent, I shall still remain open to conviction, and am 
ready to listen to any thing which he may offer in contmdictkin to 
them. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

J. H. 


To the Editor of the Christian Refnemhrnncer.^ 

Sm, . 

Ik your Number for this month, there is a letter signed E. D., the 
purport of which is to affirm, that the*’ London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the^Tews, is to be classed amongst ** the humbugs** 
of tbe present day, and 5iis principally on the ground, that by its exer*- 
tions “not one £7tglish Jenr has been converted, or even brought into 
A state approaching to conversion,” for that the Society has been use^ 
ful in Russia and Poland** seems to be conceded. ' 

, I doubt neft your readiness to insert a reply to this unfounded attack 
on a 3i)ciety supported by some of our Bishops, many of^ouf Clergy, 
and a consideraWo body of respectable and pious members of ovir 
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v^erable Establishment, Yoiir Correspondent, who is evidently igno- 
raril of what the Society has done and is doing, sits quietly in his arm 
chair, and is sadly afraid that its professed labours will be found to be 
“^a huinbwg.” If to t have translated the New lestament into the 
Biblical Hebrew^ and to have distributed 20,000 copies amongst the 
Jews in different countries, be “ a humbug,” tlm Society deserves* that 
appellation. 

If it be a humbug, to have educated 300 Jewivsh cliildren in the 
Christian faith, and^thus to have brought them up “ in the way in which, 
they sliould go,” then is the Society thus properly designated. 

If to prepare and send forth duly qualiiled Missiov^^^ries, to call the 
attention of the Jews to the truth of Christianity, be a humbug, the 
Society is a humbug. 

if to have called tlie attention of Cliristians, not only in England and 
Ireland, but on the Continent, to a long neglected duty, and to a long 
persecuted peoi)le, and to have stirred them up' to a benevolent attempt 
to seek their spirit al and everlasting w^elfare, be a humbug, then is 
there some reason for the accusation brought by your Correspondent 
against the Society. 

If to have been the means of awakening a most unprecedented spirit 
of inquiry amongst the Jews abroad into the subject of Christianity, en- 
title the attempt to the name of a humbug, it richly deserves it. 

But your Correspondent having heard something of what is going 
forward in Poland, and probably knowing that a considerable number 
of Jews have been, w ithin the last two or three years, converted and 
baptized abroad, (fifty at Berlin alone within the last eighteen months) 
rests his “ humbug” charge on the total w ant of success in this country. 
He seems to be quite indignant, that the charity ofblnglishmen should be 
extended to an Institution which, according to bis account, is beneficial 
to the Jews, if at in Russia and Poland !” Now, your Correspond- 

ent is surely ignorant, that Russian and Prussian Poland may be consi- 
dered as containing the great mass of the Jewish people. It is calculated 
that .above two million of Jews are found there, while in England the 
number does not probably e3i;ceed*14 or 15,000. That Poland, there- 
fore, should be the main field of the Society's labours is no matter of 
wonder, though they have Missionaries employed in Germany, and 
Prussia, and Itolland, and Italy, as well as in India and in Palestine* 
But, Sir, the assertion oITE. D., respecting the total want of converts in 
England, is i;\ itself untrue. I myself am accpiainted with several, who 
not only have believed and been baptized, but who ^ are walking in a 
manner consistently wdth their Christian profession. ^ If your Corres- 
pondent wishes himself to see* one of those who is now dying of a 
lingering disorder, and who is enjoying the comforts resulting ironl a 
cordial belief, that Jesus is the Christ, 1 can direct him jvhere such a 
one is to he found. He was baptized nine or ten years ago, and’ has 
e\$er since, by his industry and integrity, as well as by^ his devout at- • 
tendi^bce on all the ordinances of our religion, adorned his profession. 

If but one such instance could be adduced, we ituist forget the inesti- 
mable value jf an immortal sbul, before we could allow the exertions of 
tlTe Society to be ‘‘ a humbug.” 
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Liverpool District Committee. 


^ I claim it, as an act of justice^ that you should insert this reply ^♦to ti^ 

ungracious, as well as unfounded charge, of your. Correspondent E. D*, 
a charge, however, which I fully believe has not arisen from any inali- 
cious motive, but from real ignorance of w^hat th^ Society is, of what it 
has done, and of what it is doiAg, under the divine blessing, for the 
long heglected people of the house of Israel, 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Justus^ 


LowtoUf December I Athf 1824. 


MONTJILY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

LAveipooi District Committee. 

Livorpool, Dec. 1. 

Yksteruay, at twelve o'clock, a spe- 
cial gei.cral meeting of the inembersand 
friends of this society was lield in the 
Ohapcl of the Blue Coat Hospital,*^ for 
tlie purpose of taking into consideration 
wiwt further means it may be expedient 
and necessary to adopt, to render the 
operalioas of the society more efficient 
within the circle of this town and neigh- 
bourhood.** ^riie cliapcl was tilled by a 
most mimerons and highly respectable 
auditory; among whom we observed 
the Mayor, the Bailitls, and several of 
the Aldermen and Meniliers of the 
Common Council. The Loid Bishop of 
the Diocese, the patron, entered the 
room a few ininutes after twelve o’clock, 
and, on the inetion of the Rev. J, 
Brooks,' was called to the chair. HU 
lordsliip then ottered up a suitable and 
most impressive prayer, the meeting 
kneeling. 

The Rev. J. Brooks read a short ab- 
stract of the state of die district associ- 
ation. He stated, that he had i eceived 
a from Mr. Gladstone, M.P., the 
president, regretting' that 1^ absence 
from JUverpool^ire vented him from at- 
teadtng the meeting, and enclosing a 
Iraadsome subscription to the society *s 
funds. 


Tiie Lord Bishop then proceeded to 
address the meeting. It was, heaaid, 
with very great satisfaction he found 
himself, on the present occasion, sur- 
rounded by so Dunierons and so respect- 
able a meeting df clergymen and lay- 
men ; a meeting which, he had no doubt, 
would have been more numerous, but 
not more respectable, had not the ele- 
ments proved so unpropitious, and had 
not many, who would otherwise have 
been present, been under the necessity 
of attending other meetings in the town, 
held on the same day and at the same 
hour. As it was, however, he felt tlie 
highest satisfaction in finding himself so 
tiuinefously and so respectably support- 
ed on the present occasion. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to him; and 
he regarded it as an indubitable symp- 
tom and sign, that this town, whicli, lie 
thought/ he was not incorrect in de- 
signating as one of the most important 
towns, not only of this diocese, but of 
the empire, and next to the metropolis 
itself — (Apglausl*.) — [Here his Ibrd- 
siiip recpiested, that the company pre- 
sent would refrain from expressing, by 
outward sjgus, their approbation of what 
might besubsequently advanced by him.} 
— it was, he snid, a symptom and sigii,^ 
that the inhabitants of Liverpool, a 
town which was not more disttngiiislied 
as a public body, by its opulence, its 
mnniflcencp, and its liberality, than U 
was for the diffusion of science and 
neral information amongst its itihabU 


* ♦ We obeyed, with all due promptness, this peremptory call of our Cor- 

respondent, but his ^peal, we must say, would have rccommendetl itself beft£r^ 
bpOf j^bfirsidves, andMlie public, had it been more gentle in its tone. 
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tan($, on the present occasion, 

come forward and sitow that tiiey were 
actuated by feelings of sincere concern 
for tlie most important iol^resta of our 
common CUristiaiiityy as well as for the 
most important interests of that church 
which was an integral part of the Bii- 
tfsh constitution, under whose fostering 
car© the country had arisen to emiiieuc© 
among the nations of^he earth, llis 
lordship said, that he would not (res- 
pass upon the time of (he meeting a mo- 
ment longer than the necessity of the 
case miglit require. For his own sake, 
as well as for the sake of the company, 
he should endeavour to be as brief as 
possible, and would confine himself to 
a plain statement of facts. He did not 
consider, lliat it was either decorous or 
indeed expedient to convert meetings 
of that description into theatres of ora. 
tory. He knew not, Indeed, that lie 
should have deemed it necessary to ad- 
di ess the tncctitjg at all, were he not 
convinced, that the real merits of the 
society were very imperfectly known. 
He was not going too far wdicn ho said, 
that a very great proportion of the 
members of ttic Church of Kuglan<l weie 
ignorant even of the existence oi'sticli a 
society. Indeed, he held in his hand, 
in the last report of the district associa- 
tion, a substantial proof of his asser- 
tion -for, in ttiis great, loyal, andieii- 
gioiis town, a town which was not more 
distinguished for its commercial eim- 
jicnce and prosperity than for its ut- 
tachmeut to the constitiitioi/, — in < 
this town, containing a pd^mlation of 
120,000 inhabitants, there were only 
1 01 subscribers to this cbaiity, and out 
of that number 38 were ^clergymen of 
the town and neigiiboiirhood. This 
fact spoke for i/sclf ; for he was con- 
vinced, that notiiiiig was requisite but 
H more accurate knowledge of tlie pra-^ 
eeediitgs of tlie society to secure for its 
a support tenfdid greater than it at 
piesttot received. His lordship saidy 
that he should now* proceed, for the in> 
forniatiod of those persons present who 
yiigl^ not be informed ol' tlie real state 
of rile society,- to specify, as briefly as 
he could, its tnalkmablo claims to the 
support of the members of. the Estab- 
lished Chiircli. 'Ji\o society was found- 
ed in the year 1699, a period of our 
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history, as the meeting were liware, 
bordering on very troubletorfle and 
dangerous times. On the one hand, 
the Church seemed to be threaten- 
ed with the danger of popery ; and, 
on tlie other, ^ intidei|Jy reared its. head 
unabashed. *It was then considered 
expedient, not only by tbe prelates 
of the Clmrclt, but by most of the 
judges of the land, to ibrm a voluntary 
association, for the pur|jiosc of counter- 
acting tiie evils witp which the country 
was threatened, and of promoting the 
growth of true Christian knowledge 
among the people, in the course of 
two years, the society had ample testi- 
mony of the good they were doing. 
But it was afterwards considered expe- 
dient to separate tlie society into two 
branches, one of which, under the de- 
signation of the “ Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts," 
was incorporated by charter from Wil- 
liam the 'i'hird, and had intrusted to its 
caie and management the difl'usion of 
true religion and the establishment of 
C'tiristiau ministeis in the English colo- 
nies of North America. He might bo 
permitted here to say, that the society 
had continued, up to the present day,, 
to discharge its trust, and that the great 
body of clergymen isi the North Ameri- 
can colonies bad been sent out by it. 
The other branch of the society re-, 
ceived the appellation of the “ Society 
for the Promotion of Clnistian Kaow- 
ledgcj" uml, in the prosecution of its 
pious designs, it proposed to itself the 
fldlowing objects: First, the fouiw 
datioii and encoiiragemoKit of charity 
schools. Secondly, the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures, tlic Book of Com- 
niofi Prayer, the Homilies of the Churchy 
and religious 'I'racts in accordance with 
the doclrines of the Established Churchy 
And, thirdly, the semiiiig of inissiott-t 
aries to foreign parts. With regard to 
the first object of the society, littln 
need be said. « I'hcre was but one opi.* 
nion as to the necessity oC» bestowing a 
religious education on .the cbildrcn of 
the humbler classes. But let it he re^ 
collected, to the honour of this society^ 
that it had the glorious praise of beiirg 
the flvst to stand forward in this work * 
of love ( and he trusted, that, amongst 
the feelings tliat viTe^e excited by the 
jH 
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splendour and Uie extent of more re- 
cent institutions, true religious services 
like these would never be forgotten. It 
laid the foundation stone of that noble fa- 
bric of Christian charity which the ua> 
tioual* system of e^pcation^was carrying 
on towards its consummation. Within 
ten years, more than 500(1 poor children 
were clothed and educated by it in the 
metropolis alone. In 1741, more than 
2000 schools had been founded by the 
society throughout tiie country. It was 
with feelings of great and Christian sa- 
tisfaction that the society resigned that 
department of its duty into the hands of 
the National School Society. But let 
him not be understood to say, that it 
had continued inert and inactive in the 
great work of love. No $ when it 
founds that the true spirit of ciiarity was 
diffused throughout the laud, this society 
only changed the held of its exertions. 
At this moment, he apprehended, not 
fewer than 3()0,CK)0 children were im- 
bibing the blessed streams of Gospel 
truth from channels which had been en- 
larged or opened to them by tlie libe- 
rality of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Another object 
of this institution was the support of 
missions in foreign parts. About the 
year 1710, its friends undertook the 
management and disposal of such money 
as pious persons might give for the in- 
struction of the heathen ; and, for many 
years, it had continued, quietly indeed 
and unostentatiously, but as far as its 
means would allow, to labour in that 
wide and extended vineyard of the 
Lord. He believed he was correct in 
stating, that there were, in the southern 
parts of India, not fewer tlian 20,000 
Christians, the fruits of the labour of 
the society’s missionaries. In mention- 
ing tins fact, he would by no means bo 
understood to cast any imputation on 
tlie exertions of any other society; but. 
Si ill, lot this our sooiety have its pecu- 
liar and appropriate praifc, of having 
begn the to come forward in the 
great cause of. disseminating Gospel 

* truth throughout the earth. That, how- 
ever, was a department of ciiarity which 
would be taken, in part, off its hands $ 

* for, if Government do their duty, and 
take the stipport of ministers iu the co- 
Iduies into their*" own hands, (and he 
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thought it was the duty of at^ovcrii- 
ment to place the means of religions lin- 
striiction within the reach of all its sub- 
jects,) that tt'^ngemeiit would leave 
the society at liberty to devote its at- 
tention to other fields of usefulness. 
While he was on this subject, lie would 
observe, that, since the Christian Church 
in India had been recognized by Go- 
vernment and siif^ported by a Bishop of 
our holy Apostolic Church, tlie pros- 
pects which were now opening there to 
the true disciples of Jesus Christ were 
in the highest degree encouraging. He 
might state, also, that there were, at 
this moment, in Calcutta, eleven schools 
for the education of children, supported 
by this society, to which, be had great 
pleasure in saying, the native#8cnd their 
children to learn to read the Scriptures 
of trutii in their own native tongue. 

In the year the Society made 

a grant of 5000Z. towards tlie erection 
of a mission college in Calcutta, where 
young persons, both native and Euro- 
pean, but principally native, under the 
care of professors and the superinten- 
dence of the Bishop of the diocese, 
might be educated for the office of mis- 
sionaries. Since tiie death of the late 
lamented Prelate, the society had made 
a further grant for the endowment, of 
five scholarships, all in furtiierance of 
the great work of converting the native 
Indians. The churches and schools at 
Calcutta were completely filled ; and 
the natives were eager to scitd their 
** children to receive Christian instriiC'* 
tioii. The^e facts held out the most 
promising assurances, that the cause of 
the Gospel will, not in our day perliaps, 
— ultimately fre know it shall — but at 
a less distant period than some may ex- 
pect, be triumphant.,. And, said his 
Lordship, iet me again revert to the 
same observation which I have made 
isefore, that the praise of originating 
these pious missions iSf due to tliis so- 
ciety. But it was desirable, that an 
institution for charitable purposes should 
have ail unity of object; that the at- 
tention of its members should n^t 
divided, nor its funds dissipated, by a 
multiplicity of objects. He considered, 
therefore, that the proper objects of 
the Society for Prdimoting Christian 
Knowledge were, the dissemination of 
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tbre Holy Scriptures: tlie distribution 
of«vvliat, he hoped, he might term, with* 
out any dissenting voice in that meet* 
ing, our sacred liturgy; and of religions 
tracts in accordance with^the doctrines 
of our church. It would occupy too 
much time, were he to detail all the ex- 
ertions of the society in this department 
of charity. He would, therefore, con- 
tent himself with string, that, in tlio 
last fourteen years, it had distributed 
ilfteeii millions of religious books, a very« 
large proportion of which had consisted 
of the holy scriptures and prayer-books. 
And, with regard to the distribution of 
the prayer-book, he was sure, that the 
feeling of the meeting would be in uni- 
son with his own, when lie said, that, 
although the distribution of the sacred 
scriptures, as the foundation of all true 
religion, is, and must be always, the 
prominent object of the genuine Chris- 
tian ; yet that it must be extremely de- 
sirable for those who think, as all the 
true members of our Church must think, 
tiiat she is, under God’s blessing, the 
appointed instrument of upholding true 
Christianity in tiiis country, and the 
most favourable channel through which 
we can dilfiise the saving truths of 
the Gospel throughout the world ; — it 
must, he said, appear to them extremely 
desirable, that the holy scriptures, which, 
they knew, from higfi authority, may be 
wrested to the destruction of men’s 
souls, should be accompanied by those 
pious instructions which might lead 
♦hem, not by force, hut by tlje gentle 
influence of persuasion, tr^ interpret the 
word of God aright. When he said that 
the prayer-book was a most desirable 
book for that purpose^ he spoke not 
only tiie sentiment of the 'members of 
his own church, but of the eminent and 
enlightened of those who ha«l seceded 
from her communion. 'Fliere were very 
few Dissenters who diil not bear a will- 
ing tribute tojts merits. He need oiVly 
mention one, who himself was a host, 
Dr. Morrison, a minister of the Inde- 
pendent persuasion. Being called on by 
his Chinese converts to furnish them 
wAli a form of devotion, he could devise 
none which so completely met his own 
ideas of the subject, as the liturgy of 
the Church of England. He accord- 
ingly translated it into Chinese. His 
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Lordship said, that he bad seen a popy of 
the translation ; but he could no^he coiv* 
fessed, understand it. The object, how- 
ever, of distributing the common prayer 
of the church was that which marked 
the society as being peculiarly a church 
society. N«r did he know of airy rea- 
son why he should feel any reluctance 
in stating that it ought to be considered 
a Church of England society. For wliat 
was a Church of England society ? A 
society supported by the members of 
that church, and for their benefit, and 
that of the universal church of Christ. 
But, he said, principally supported by 
the members of that churcii, wlio, if 
they were sincere, believed that she 
approached more nearly, both in disci- 
pline and doctrine, to the apostolic than 
any otlicr in the Christian world. There- 
fore, why should her members have any 
fear in corning forward to avow their 
determination to support, with hand 
and heart, a society, the objects of 
which were so well calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of their own church ? 
His Lordship proceeded to state, that 
the society had been instrumental, not 
only in sending missionaries and found- 
ing schools abroad, but also in translat- 
ing llie scriptures into the Welsli, the 
Irish, the Gaelic, and several of tlie 
Oriental languages. All these facts to- 
gether, nay, the bare mention of any 
one of them, must, his Lordship said, 
convince the meeting, that the society 
had the strongest elaiins on the support 
of every member of the CJiurcliof Eng- 
land. But what was the fact ? Its 
friends spoke, it was true, with exulta- 
tion, and with gratitiidOto the Supreme 
Disposer of hearts, of the support whirh 
the society had received ; hut, after all. 
Its extent was insignificant wiien com- 
pared with the number of churchmen. 
How small a prf^poitien its members 
bore to the great liody of Christians 
who were sincerely attached to "the 
Established CiuiiTh, might be gathered 
from the Acts which had been stated 
respecting the distiicl.^ association in 
this town. The whole number of sub- 
scribers to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge did not amount to 
15,000, A grt^dt profloi *;ion of its mein- 
bcis were clergymen, a body of men 
who, he would take leave to say, in 
II 2 
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spitQ th€: caiiimuics of those who at- 
tack ou|* church, onjy through the means 
of minrepresentation, were as poorly 
rewarded a« any Cinh4tian labourers in 
the world. The nmiilK*r of subscribers 
to the society did not, ho was sorry to 
any, Oqiml in tiiin»l)or the niinisteis of 
the establislird cimiTli. The clergy 
were not suppoitcdby the biity. There 
were not many depaitnients of charity 
in which it could fall within the pro- 
vince of the laity to second the clergy ; 
but this seemed toi him a promising 
Held of exertion for a pious laity to se- 
cond their ministcis in the Gospel. 
They might attend them when deliver- 
ing their instiuctions fioni the pulpit j 
but that was a small part of their dnty. 
They ought to accompany tiicm in iheir 
visits a.tiong their paiishioncrs, and aid 
their pious labouisby the dissoininatioii 
of tlie scriptures and religions books. 
The poorer classes, in this country, 
were generally alive to their real inte- 
rests j they felt the importance of spiri- 
tual knowledge ; they received it with 
tliankfulness, and it came strongly rc- 
coiTunended to them through the me- 
dium of the clergy. And, as this w^as 
the best means by which the influence 
of the clergy could be supported, it was 
the duty of tlie laity to aid an institu- 
tion w'liich might contribute to this end. 
Hia Lordship proceeded, in forcible 
language, to point out the best means 
for promoting the inteiests of the so- 
ciety ; and expressed a confident hope, 
tliat, at the next anniversary meeting, 
which would, he IrUMed, be still more 
numerously attended than the present, 
lie should have ^)ccasion to be thankful 
to Him’who had disposed theii hearts to 
a greater degree of liberality and zeal 
in support of this venerable society. 

The Mayor then rose, and, in a very 
dignified and impres.vve speech, moved 
llie following resolutions : — 

** 1. That it is highly desirahle to in- 
crease the funds, and to extend the ope- 
rations of the Liverpool D^rict Cotii- 
niittee of the^Soeiety for Promoting 
Chmtian Knowledge. 

it is the object of this C<ira- 
u^ittee to supply, either gratuitously or 
ot reduced prices, the po5r of th£f town 
and neighbourhood with Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Common Pi^^ers, and leligious 


Tracts, and to aid the parent society 
the prosecution of its pious designs.* 

‘‘ 3. 'niat to attain this object, annual 
subscriptions be solicited from the con- 
gregations of^the respective churches, 
and that occasional contributions, how- 
ever small, be received by any member 
of this committee. 

4 , That a subscription be now en- 
tered into, and donations received for 
the purpose of enabling tlie committee 

meet the increased demand for books, 
to which Iheir present funds are inade- 
quate,^' 

Mr. Alderman G. Case briefly se- 
conded the resohilions. 

The Lord Bishop th«*!i put tluMii from 
the chair, and they weie carried imaiii- 
monsly. 

After sonic routine business, the 
thanks of the meeting were, on the mo- 
tion of the Mayor, presented to the 
Lord Bishop, who returned thanks. 

The amount received immediately 
after the meeting, was S5J6/. ; about 
two-thirds of which were donations, 
and the remaining onothird were an- 
nual subscriptions. The names of the 
donors and subscribers, and also tlie 
several sums contributed by each, will 
appear in the next report at the close 
of the year. In tlie mean time, it is 
much to be wished, that additional con- 
ti ibiitioiis may be received from such 
friends of the society as wei-c unable to 
attend the meeting. The treasurer, the 
secretary, the clergy, an<l the lay jneirt- 
Ijers of tjm committee, will be happy to 
increase the fVnds of this venerable so- 
ciety by receiving from its fi tends either 
subscriptions or donations. 

GLAMORGAN mSTRICT COMMIT- 
TER. 

At the Anniversary Meefing of the Din* 
trict Committee of that part of the Dio- 
cese of Llaudaff, situate in the Comity 
of Glamorgan, in aid of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
lioldcn at Cow bridge, October 6th, 
1824 , 

T/ie Rl Hon. Sir J. NTCHOLh, 
M. P. in the Chair ; • 

1st. A Letter from the Rev. Mr. Par- 
ker, one of the Sec retakes of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Chmtiao Know- 
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l 0 «llge, dited October 4lh, 10*3, was 
rejd, acknowledging the receipt of 80/. 
I5s. 6i/, as a benefaction, being the third 
of the subscriptions, collections, and 
sale of books (after deducting ex- 
penses), ft'om Michaelmas, 18^*, to 
Miehaelinas, 18^3. — In the same let- 
ter Mr. Parker expressc’s Iris sincere 
thanks, in the name of the Society, fur 
the Copy sent to liim tf the Minutes of 
the District Committee. 

*d. It appears from tiie accounts of 
theTi casuror, audited by Wm. Nicholl, 
Ksq. and the Rev. Dr. Williauis, tlrat the 
balance due to the Disti'ict Committee, 
as settled September 30th, lUt23, was 
10?/, 195. 9f/. that the amount of col- 
lections and subscriptions received by 
him, for the year coinrnoiicing Michael- 
mas, 1833, was 17 bL ll5. UL and that 
the amount of the sale of books was 
140/. 85. 8r/. making a sum total of 
423/. 195. 6fl. 

3d. It appears that the amount of 
the Disbursements by the Treasurer, 
for the year coiinnencing Michaelmas, 
1833, was 277/. 45. Ir/. and tliat the 
balance due to the District Committee 
from the Treasurer this day, October 
6tli, 1824, is 146/, 155. 5d. 

4th. Rewlved — That the sum of 09/, 
25. Hr/, being one-tliiid of the sub- 
scriptions, collections, and sale of books 
(after deducting expenses), for tire year 
commencing Michaelmas, 1S23, be 
transmitted as a benefaction to the Pa- 


tent Society. ^ 

5th. Summary of Books sold — • 

Welsh and RngUsli Bibihs .... 266 

Welsh and English TosCHiirents 647 
Welsh and English Common 

Prayers 690 

Welsh and English Psalter s ... 44 

Religious Tracts and School 
Books . 1748 

Total 

• 

Summary of books di.stributed gratrii- 
totisly : 

Testament 1 

Common Prayer t 

Psalters 49 

Religious Tracts and School 
Books 2620 

Total 2671 


The number of Books sold and dk- 
tribifted gratuitously, from Michael- 
mas, 1823, to Michaelmas, 1824, was 
5966. 

Number of Schools supplied 
with Bopks . . ’ 41 

Number ofChildreu benefited, 
about 1800 

Tire mmiber of Books disposed of 
since tire establishment of the District 
Committee in November, 1814, baa 
been — 


Bibles 1673 

Testanu'nls 3000 

Common Prayers * 4496 

pMiters ...... 1369 

Ridigioiis Tracts and School 
Books 28,503 


Making a Total of • • 39,045 

6lh. Resolved unammonslif — TJiat 
the tlianks of this Meeting be given to 
the Rev. Thomas Davies, jun. Trea- 
surer and Secretary, and to the Rev. 
John Harding, and the Rev. Rees 
Howell, Assistant-Secretaries, for their 
useful and important services. 

7th. That the Proceedings of this 
day be advertised in the Cambrian. 

JOHN NICHOLL. 

N.B. Depositories of Hooks and 
Tracts on the Catalogue of the Society 
for Promoting Ciinstian Knowledge 
have been established at tire under- 
mentioned places, viz : — 

At Cafditf, under the management of 
the Rev. Tliomas Stacey and Rev. 
Thomas Davies, Jun. 

A t Cowbridge, under the management 
of the Rev. Rees Howell. 

At Bridgend, under the management 
of the Rev. Timinas Haocorne. 

At Neath, uniler the maritigcinent of 
the Rev. 11. Hey Knight. 

At Merthyr, iimier the manngeineiit bf 
the Hev.j. Jones. 

Applications on busiiFess cot]ue4;teil 
with the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge may be made to, ainl 
will immediately meet with due atten^ 
tion from the Secretary, tire Rev. Tho-, 
mas Davies, Jun. at Wenvoe, near 
Cardiff. . 
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%OC\nX Toa PROMOTING THE BNLARGEMEKT AND BUILDING OP CHilRCHfiS 

AKD CHAPELS. • 

SUrPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

4 

Society's Office, 15 , Duke Street, Weetminster, 

« I .1 i Anmul 

Continued List of Subscriptions* I Igttbacriyttom. 


The Lord Bishop of Ely . 


Hev. W. Kinleside in addition to subscription 

Edmond Woods, Esq 2d J>on. 

J. D. Powles, I^q. 

A. W, Powles, Esq. . . , 

George FIolford,£sq 

Ven. Archdeacon Nares..^,. do. 

Mrs. Ltebenrood 

Yen. Archdeacon Buckeridge do. 

Yen. Archdeacon England do. 

Rev. Dr. Perkins 

Rev. W. B. Barter do. 

Rev. C. F, Bond do. 

Rev. P, Thornton • . t '• do. 

Rev. Dr. Gray fdo. 

Edward Harman, Esq do. > 

Rev. E. Ashtoi^ 

Rev. Sir C. F, Farnaby do. 

Rev. J. Lightfoot 

The Dean and Chapter of Worcester . 

B. ev. H. IMajendie ...... ................. . 

Rev. J. H. Cotton do. 

Right Honourable tlfb Countess of Rosse do. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury .... ,. . . do. 

Rev, T. H. Morrison 

H^ht Honourable the Earl^f Liverpool do. 

Right Honour^le Viscount Belgrave, M.I* 

Rev* Dr. Hughes^ do. 

Ven. Arehdcacon*Moysey 

Rev. T. H. Yorke....,.,.^^ do. 

H. Standish, fsq • 

Rev.'J. Bull 

J. C. Powell, Esq, do. 

James Powell, Esq* do. 



£. 


d. 

UtetJ 

5634 

12 

0 

..IJd Don. 

60 

0 

0 

* do. 

52 

10 

0 

• do. 

60 

0 

0 

. do. 

100 

0 

0 

do. 

50 

0 

0 

2d and 3d 

40 

0 

0 

. • •2d Don. 

30 

0 

0 

. . . do. 

30 

0 

0 

. . . do. 

50 

0 

0 

. . • do. 

25 

0 

0 

, . do. 

40 

0 

0 

. . do. 

30 

0 

0 

• • do. 

100 

0 

0 

.. do. 

60 

0 

0 


6 0 
'O 0 
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X>onttlon3< 


/naual 

SuDKrtpttonf. 9 


Rev. F. North % 

Rev. E. Cardwell • 

Mrs. Bayiis do. ^ 

Vicar of St. Margaret next Rochester 

Rev. C. Cooksoii 

Rev. Dr. Burney 

P. W, Douglas^ Esq. » • - • • • 

Daniel Whalley, Esq • 

Benjamin Keene, Esq do. 

Rev. Dr. Butler do- 

The Dean and Chapter of Rochester do. 

Colonel W. C. and Mrs. 

Anonymous */ " 

Miss Jane Brooke Don 

Dean and Chapter of Windsor 

Right Hon. F. J. Robinson . . ‘-^d Don, 

Honourable W. J. Littleton 

C. F. Barnwell, Esq. . • 

Richard Hey, Esq do. 

Rev. E. Bullock do. 

E. Finch Hatton, Esq d^- 

Veii. Archdeacon Bonney do. 

Mr* Alderman Lucas • • 

The Dean and Chapter of Wincliestcr do. 

Thomas Cliavnock JBsq. . . . . .' do. 

The Rector and Congregation of Oarc, Sussex ..... • 

Rev. C. Thorp do. 

Rev. E. Robinson * • • 

Joseph Beardinorc, Esq • • • • do. 

Rev. E. Williamson • • • 

Honourable Miss Harriot Cocks do. 

Joseph Deladeld, Esq d®. 

Rev. Henry Sawbridge do. 

Ven. Archdeacon Heathcote • • • 

Rev. Samuel Heathcote ^ • 

Rev. R. Miles do. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke • 

G. J. Cholmondeley, Esq. do. 

Very Rev. the Dean 6f jRipon do. 

Rev. J. S. Plumptrc * • • • do. 

Robert Sherbourne, Esq. 2d Don. and in add. to Sub. 

Rev. R. Powel * • 

Bury Hutchinson, Esq -d Don. 

Rev, Dr. Short 

Rev. P. • • 

The Master and Fellows of St. John's College, > 

Cambridge , 

Rev. Dr. Tonmay 

..•*• •••• ##..•••• .»•••••••* 

Rev.-R. Anderson ' i: : ' i; * * * V " ’ 

Right Honourable Lord Chief Justice Abbott. . do. • 

Honourable and Rev. Hugh Percy « 

t^ery Rev. tue Dean of Lincoln 


£. s. d, 
30 0 0 

10 10 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


■s s 

5 0 
31 10 
25 0 
2 2 
20 0 
21 0 0 
62 10 0 
10 10 0 


£. d. 


200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

21 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

• 0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

6 
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0 

2 

2 

0 

100 

0 

0 

' 6 

5 

0 

10 



10 

0 

100 

0 

0 


m 


21S 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

.0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 


I 1 0 


1 I 0 


I I 0 



Church Building Society* 




II. H. Birley, Esq do. ^ 

Rev. Martin Stafford Smith do. 

Rev. ^ohn Rogers 

Hoo. Mr. Justice If urrongh . • • « 

The President and Fellows of Magdalen Col- I . 

lege, Oxford S 

Rev. Johh Morris do. 

Dr. Kidd do. 

P. H. Esq dp. 

Rev. Janies Black 

Very Rev. tlie Dean of Windsor do. 

Rev. H. 1 1. Hayes 

Rev. John Keble do. 

Rev, C. Girdlestone 

Rev. E. Hawkins .. ^o. 

The Provost and Fellows of Oriel College .... do. 

The Rev. the Principal of Jesus College, Oxford 

The Warden and Fellows of New College .... do. 

Rev. Dr. Cowdry 

Eton College do. 

B. Smith, Esq do. 

W. Deedes, E»q. do. 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter 3d Don. 

G. O. Cambridge, Esq 

W. Wilberforco, Esq, M.P 4id Don. 

Rev. J. Venables 

Rev. John Htimfrey do. 

Mrs. Salfpon 

l^ev. *1. ISorno .* ••«•..., •••••• do. 

Mrs. Aiibertin do. 

Eady Maynard Hcsiirigc 

Miss C, Legrew do. 

Miss J. Legrew 

Rev. F. W. Lodington 

T. Lc Blanc, Esq . . 

Rev. Sir John Filiuer, Bart, do. * 

Rev. H. Fox 

Rev. W, Walford 

Hon. Philip Piisey 4th Doq. 

Mrs. Oglandcr v.^,«..^d Don. 

Rev. Long 

Uev^ Robert Morris 

Rev. J. F. Howell. . * 

William Nottige, Fisq 

Rev, Tliomas BniToiigh 

He^ James Hodges ^ do. 

Hon, and Rev. De Grey • • . , • . do. 

Mr. Skpeant Bosaii()aet do. 

Hoii and Rev. R. Carle ton in add. to Ann. Sub 

Rev. H. Oakeley 

Rev. R. pricbai^ • 

• From Midhnrst by the Rev, C Alcwh, viz,-^ . 

Right Honourable Sir R. Stopford 

A. Capron, Esq . .f 


Donations. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

.0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

« 3 

0 

0 

k) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

105 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

10 

6 


0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 
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0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

10- 

0 

26 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

21 

0 

0 

•100 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

21 

0 

.0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

10 

•0 

- 1- 

i 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

Sto 

2 

2 

0 



C (msec radon of the Church of SU John the EaangcUst, LanihelK 57 ‘ 


l{cv. (' Alcock ^ 

Uo V. (1 Haunigarten 

C. Warren, Esq 

J. Mellcrsli, Esq 

W. Fisher, Esq 

AV. Dennet, Esq 

Rev. Henry Lee 

The Warden and Fellows of Winchester College do, 
I'lie President and Fellows of St. John’s Col- > , 

lege, Oxford \ 

Rev. Thomas Bowdler do. 


M. A.C do. 

Rev. Dr. Yonge do. 

Miss Hoare in addition to Annual Subscription 


Rev. Joseph Allen , 
Thomas Collins, Esq. 


Tlonallons. 


jG. s. (t. 

1 1 0 
1 1 0 
I 1 0 

I ^ I 0 
1 I 0 
I 0 0 
10 0 0 
50 0 0 

50 0 0 

31 10 0 
105 0 0 

5 5 0 

10 0 0 
10 0 0 
too 0 0 


Donations and Subscriptions arc also received at Messrs. Ifoares, Fleet-Street ; 
Drninnionds, Cliaring-Cross ; and Sikes A: Co., Mansion-IIonsc-Strect. Com- 
iiiunications may bo made by post, under covei, to Francis Freoliiig, l'2s(|. General 
Post Office, London, with the words, “Cimrehes ami Clmpels/’ iii the corner. 


( ONSECRATION QF THE CllUHCH 

OF ST.JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 

LAMBETH. 

The District Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Lambeth, Siiriy, and the 
Burial ground annexed, were conse- 
crated by the Lord Bisliop of Winches- 
ter, on Wednesday, the Bd of Novem- 
ber. His Lordship was attended by a 
large body of iiis Clergy. The Hector^ 
the Rev. George D’Oyly, D.D, pleach- 
ed upon the occasion, taking his text 
fioin the 122d Psalm, 1st verse. The 
Church is of the Doric ’Ordpr, and cal- 
culated to afford Sittings for 2037 per- 
sons, upwards qf fiOO of which Sittings 
are free, 

/riioiigh the body of persons assem- 
bled Oil tlie aliovc occasion was vc’\y 
large and the "Church crowded, yet so 
excellent were the regulations which 
had been made by the Chnrcliwarden, 
Mr. Peche,and the other officers, that 
tlm Service was in no one instance ex- 
posed 'ft) interruption, neither was there 
an occurrence to draw aside the atten- 


tion of tlic congregation from its solem- 
nity. 

Oil the following morning the Biahop 
licensed the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Bar- 
rett, D.D. to officiate as Curate in the 
above Church upon the iiomiuatian of 
the Rector. 

The service of Communion Plate in 
this, as in the other three District 
Churches of this Pni'ish, was prcscnteil 
by lus Grace the Lord Archbisliop of 
Caiitei bury : the Font was given by the 
Rev, I>i. Barrett, and the <)rgan was 
the very libera) donation of Thomas 
Lett, Esq. resident in tlie Distrfet. 

It is gratifying to state, that the Ser- 
vice at this Church since its consecra- 
tion has been numerously attended, es- 
pecially by those who occupy the free 
seats, where many persons have been 
seen who it is known liave not lieen in 
the habit o.^ attending public worship 
A siibieiipiion has been successfully 
opened by the principal Inhabitants for 
providing a Clock, &c., the expences 
of which the Commissioners have not the 
authority to defray. 
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Degrees cm/errcflf December 2. 

• MASTER^*} or ARJ.S 

Money, Rov. William, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Wliitc, Rev. Thomas Henry, University 
College. 

Worsley, Rev. Pennyman Warton, St. 
Alban Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Caiiston, Charles, Trinity College. 

Froude, Richard Ilurrell, Oriel College. 

^ekyll, Joseph, Christ Church. 

Lowth, William, Christ Church. 

liudlow, Edmund, St. Fidmund Hall. 

Mackay, Robert William, Esq. Rrasenose 
College, Grand Conipoiindcr. 

Miller, Francis Richard, Worcester Col- 
lege. 

Phelps, John, Queen’s College. 

Phillott, James Russell, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

Pitt, Charles W^hitworth, Rrasenose Col- 
lege. 

December 9. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Cox, Rev. Thomas, Trinity College. 

BACHELOR IN MEDICINE. 

Wootten, John, Ralllol College, (with li- 
cence to practise.) 

MASTERS OP ARTS. 

Ellice, Russell, Esq. Rrasenose College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Parkin, Charle.s, Brasenose College. 

Smith, Rev. John, St. Edrnimd Hall. 

BArUCLORS OF ARTS. 

C(Kks, Henry Samers, Christ Chhrcli. 

Earle, Henry Francis, Trinity College. 

llopUm, William Parsons, Trinity College. 

Hulme, Francis Phillips, St Alban Hall. 

Ingham, Joshua, Esq. University College, 
Grand Compounder, 

Irwin, William, Scholar of Queen's Col- 
lege. 

Leader, William, Christ Church. 

Ph'ipot, Joseph Charles, Scholar of Wor- 
cester College. • 

Pottiqary, Charts Browne Francis, Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

Riggs, George, Scholar of Queen’s Col- 
Ipge. 

Robinson, Davi^l, Queen’s (’oll^r. 

Silmon, Thomas Stoke.s, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

Thompson, George, Queen’s College. 


Thresher, Philip, University College. 
Twopenny, David, Oriel College. 

Watts, Robert Scholar of Lincoln College. 

December Id. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Cox, Rev. Thomas, Trinity College. 

i 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Walker, Rev. Richard, Fellow of Magda- 
len College. 

MASTERS OP ARTS. 

Butt, Rev. John, Lincoln College. 
Grinstead, George, Magdalen College. 

B\CIinLOR OF ARTS, 

Berry, -William Windsor, Exeter College. 
Hollis, Parry, Rev. George, St. Alhan Hall. 
Latimer, John Edward, Merlon College. 
Pears, James Robert, Derny of Magdalen 
College. 

Townsend, William Charles, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

Webb, Joseph, Wadham College. 

Wood, Henry, Magdalen hall. 

The total number of Degrees conferred 
dining Michaelmas Term was — D.D. 3 ; 
D.C.L. one ; B.D. d; B.C.L. 3 ; B. Med. 
one; M..V 34; B.A. 84; Incorporation 
B.C.L, one. 


Wednesday, November 17, the Rev. 
John Gutch, M.A. having, on account of 
his advanced age and infirmites, expressed 
a wish to he relieved from the duties of the 
ofiice of Registrar of the University, a pro- 
posal to the following effect was nnani- 
inously passedhn Convocation : — 

“ That, in consideration of his long and 
faitliful services to the University, an an- 
nuity of two hutulred pounds, to commence 
on the twenty-lir&t day of December next, 
be granted to him, on his resignation of 
the said office in the course of the present 
Term.” 

On the next day, after several degrees 
had been conferred, Mr. (lutch resigned 
the office of Registrar of the University into 
the hands of the Vice-Chancellor. 

And on Wednesday, December 1, the 
Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, was unanimously ele'^t- 
ed Registrar of the University, 

Mr. Gutcli still retains the office of Ac- 
tuary, or Registrar uf the University Court, 
which he holds by patent from the Chan- 
cellor of the University, 
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Thursday, December 2, the. following 
Oeittlernen, who had hoen respectively no- 
minated to succeed to the office of Public 
Preacher* at Michaelmas next, were ap- 
proved ill Convocation, viz.—® 

The Hev. Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, 
D,i)^ Warden of New College. 

The Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B,D, late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

The Rev. Godfrey Faussett, B,D, late 
Fellow of Magdalen Colftge. 

The Rev. John Rudfoid, B.D. Fellow 
of Lincoln College. 

The Rev. William Mills, B.l). Fellow 
of Magdalen College. 

On the same day, Mr. Charles Williams, 
Commoner of Jcj>us College, was elected 
Scholar of that Society. 

Ducenibor 17, in Convocation, the no- 
mination of Stephen Peter Rigaiid, Ksq. 
M.A. and Savilian Protessor of Geometry, 
to be a Delegate of the Clareiuhni Press, 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The names of those candidates, who 
the close of the Public K\aiuiiiation this 
Term, were <admilted by the Public 
niiiiiiei.3 iuto the tii^it and second Classes of 
Liicr^v Ihnnaniores an<l J)iscipHn<e Mathe- 
vtalicre cl Physics respectively, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class pic.-<cribcd by the statute, stand a.' 
follow : — 

In lhcjii.<if Class of tiicro' Ilumnnhj} cs. 

Hussey, Robert, Student of Christ (Himcln 
Philpot, Joseph Charles, Scholar of or- 
cester College. 

Phimplro, Henry, University College. 
Vernon, Fgeitun Venables, Student of 
Christ Chuich. • • 

«. 

In the Jirst Chis^ of Disciplm^v Mnthcmaiivcc 
ft Physicce, 

Gienfell, Algernon, University College. 
Hussey, Robert, Student of Ciirist Cliuich. 
Vernon, Egerton Venables, Student of 
Clui -t Churcti. 

In (he Second Class of Literec llumanwrcs. 

Adam^, Gcorp^', Queen’s College. * 
Dor.V'.ton, Gregory IRrch, Queen’s College. 
Rowunan, Frederick, Exeter College. 
Dallas, Robert Charles, Oriel (College. 

Des Voeux, Charles, Oriel College. 

F«>ude, Richard Hurrell, Oriel College. 
(irenfc<i!, Algernon, University College. 
Higgins, Edward, Brasenosc College. 
Hoblyn, Richard Dennis, Balllol College. 
Paars, James l^bert, Deniy of Magdalen 
College 


Plumcr, Henry Richard Hugh, Jlalliol 
College. , 

Ryder, Henry Dudley, Oriel College. 
Strong, Edmund, Exeter College. 
Townsend, William Charles, Queen’s CoN 
lege. 

Wigley, Charles Mey^ey Meysey, Balliol 
College. * 

Woodhouse, George W. St. Mary HalL 

In the Second Class of Discipline: Mathc-' 
malice} et Phy steer. 

Adams, George, Queen's College. 

Fioud, Uicliiiid Uuwell, (hiel t'ollege. 
Littlchalcs, Bendall, Oriel College. 

Litene Iluinaniares. 

Duppa, Baldwin Francis, Brasenose Col ‘ 
lege. 

Ferrers, Proby John, Oriel College. 

Fowle, Henry, University College. 
Harrison, Henry Robert, Lincoln College 
Lane, SamueJ, Exeter College. 

Latham, Richard, Brasenose College. 
Legge, William, Student of Christ Churcb 
Mayers, John, University College. 

Platt, Samuel, Magdalen Hall. 

Robinson, David, Queen’s College. 

Round, Joseph, Balliol College. 

Thresher, Philip, University College. 

E. P, Symons, ^ 

J. K. Tyler, f Public 

T. V. Shoit, { Examineis. 

C. A. Ogilvio, J 

The number of Gentlemen to whom tes 
timonials for Degrees were grant e<l, but 
who were not admitted into either of the 
Classes, amounted to 77. 

The following subjects aie proposed for 
the Ch.'uuelloi’s Pii^c^, for the ensuing 
year, viz. — • 

For Latin f^'tses — incendium Londi 
lienee anno ^ 

For an English Essay — Language, in itfs 
copiousness and structure, considered as a 
test of national civilization. 

Fur a Latin Essay— Ale. Tiibunicia apud 
Romanos poteslaic. 

The fiiot of the above* .subjects is intended 
for those Gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the 
time of their Matriculation, and the f\jjier 
tw’o for si^h as have exceeded four, but 
not completed seven ycaii§. 

Sir Roger NewdigaU’" s Prize — For live 
best composition in English Verse, not con- 
taining cither more or fevtcr than Fifty 
lAnes, by any Undrjrgvaduate w'ho lias not 
exceeded four yo irr; from the time of Ijis 
Matriculation : — 

The Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 

I 2 




Degrees conferred, December 1, 
masti:r of arts. 

ThistU’thwaitc, — — Esq. Trinity College. 

' HONORARY MASTJiR OF ARTS. 
Ilervey, Hon. Williaui, Trinity College, 
son of tlic Earl of Bristol. 

BACHKLORS IN PHYSIC. 
Babington, Beryamin Guy, Pembroke Hall. 
Mower, Arthur, Emmanuel College. 

December 15. 

DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 

Smith, Richard PricUard, Caius College. 

HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Vaughan, Hon. John Shafto, St. John’s 
College. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Chapman, Rev. William Emerson, St. 
Jolin’h College. 

November 25. 

Charltvs Currie, it.//, of Pembroke Hall, 
was ele<*ted Fellow of that So<-iety. 

At a Congregation, December S, a (Jiaoe 
passed the Senate for confoiringdie degrte 
of A.M. on Doinimih Judge, of Trinity 
College, by Royal Mandate. 

Also to appoint a Syndicate to inspect 
IMr. Dodwrll’s Collection of Drawings 
taken in Greece, and to report to the Se- 
nate whether the purchase of them by the 
University be advisable. 

Also to appoint Mr. Iligman, Trinity 
College ; Mr. Hughes, St. John’s (’ollege, 
Mr. Hind, Sidney College ; Pndessor 
Henslow, St. John’s College; Mr. Kirby, 
Clare Hall ; and Mr. Ramsay, Jesus Col- 
lege, Examiners of the Questionists. 

Mr. Skinner, sjf Jesus College, is ap- 
pointed nn Examiner of the Junior Sophs 
in Lent Term, 1825, in the room of Mr. 
Gniham. 

Tlie Rev. A, J. Carrighan, Ji.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, is elected Lady Mar- 
garet’s Preacher, in the room of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Calvert. 

The Rev. Charles Green, M.A, of Jesus 
College, is admitted Fellow of that Society. 

Joseph Harris, Esq. B.A* oi Clare Hall, 
is cle*.led Junioi* Fellow' of that Si*ciety, 

We are happy to find that the damage of 
the recent fire in the New Court of Trinity 
College, w'as over-rated; rl is now sup- 
posed not to exceed 250/^ principally in 
d<R>rs and window-shutteis, for which the 
apartment where the fire originated was 
used as store-room. 


'By the Lord Bishop ot'Brktol, in the Cha- 
pel of (Jhrist College, Cambridge, on 
Monday, December 12. 

DEACONS. 

Stevenson, Charles, Emmanuel College , 
and 

Streatfeild, John, Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. 

i'RILSTS. 

Barnwell, John, B,A, Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

Colville, Nathaniel, B.A. St, John’s "J 
College, Cambridge. / 

By Lett. Dim. from the Bishop of T 
Noi wich. j 

Grasett, H. James, M.A. University Col- 
lege ; and 

Lambert, Richard William, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxfoid. 

Mack, William Bmnpslead, B.A. Corpus "j 
Cliristi (‘ollege, (’amlaiilge. f 

By Lett. Dim. from the Bishop of i 
Norwich. J 

Pickering, Leon.trd, B.A, and 

Porter, Geoigc Shepherd, B.A. (’Inist 
College, and 

Wilson, James, B.A. St. Peter’s College 
Cambridge. 


December 11). 


By the Loid Bishop of Lincoln, at Buc 
den. 


DEACONS. 


Ashworth, Thomas Rambdcn, B.A. Jesu 
College, (^imbridgo. 

Caiiston, Charles, B.A. Trinity College; 
and 

Drummqnd, James, 'B.A. Christ (’hun‘b, 
Oxfonl. , 

Foulis, Henry, B.A. and 

Glover, John, St. John’s College; Cam 
bridge. 

Hamilton, Jqseph Harriman, B.A. Tri- J 
nity College, Cambridge, ^ 

By Lett, jyn?i. from the i 
Bhhop^of Ely. J 

Harrington, James Moflat, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford, 

Macdonald, Alexander, St. ’olm’s College, 
Cambridge, 

Martyn, Thomas, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Pearce, Edward, B.A. Trinity College, 
and 

"Walter, Edward, B.A. Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Bell, John Harrison, B:A. St. John’s 
College ; 
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Gage, Ttjomas Wentworth, B.A. Magda- 
Itn College ; and 

Harper, Latimer, Emmanuel Col- 

lege, Cainhrulgt? 

Hedges, Charles, B.J, Lfticoln College, 
Oxford. 

Hildebrand, John Biggs, B./i, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Padwick, Nicholas, B.A* Queen’s Col- 
lege ; and 

Teesori, John, *Clarc Hall, Cam- 

bridge. 

Wright, Robert, B.A» Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Dccowhcr 10. 

By the lion, and Right Rev. the Lord 

Bishop of Oxford, iii All Souls* College 

Chapel. 

DHACONS. 

Alingtoii, John, B.A. Demy of Magdalen 

Butler, William James, B,A. Demy of 
Magdalen Cadlege. 

Donhoulay, James Thomas, B,/i. Fellow 
of Exeter College. 

I lay, Edward, M.A, Student of Christ 
(huircli. 

Home, Williatu Archibald, B.A. Student 
of Christ CTiurch. 

Jame«, John, B.A Seholai of Jesus Col- 
lege. 

Legge, George Augustus, B.A. Student 
of Chri>t Cliineh. 

Miller, Stanley, B.A. Curate of Swal- 
chffe. 

Shncox, Edward George, B.A. Scholar of 
Wadham (hdh'ge. 

Smalley, John Samuel, B.A. Scholar of 
Jesus College. * 

Tawney, Hichai^d, B.A. Probationer Fel- 
low of Magdalen College. 

Thonip'ion, Jame.s, B.A. Fellow of Lin- 
coln College. ^ 

W^ebber, George Heniy, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Williams, Chafles Keverr, B.A Scholar 
of Pembroke College. 

PRIESTS. » 

• 

Bosley, John, B.A. Fellow of Balliol 
College. 

Duncombe, Henry^ B.A. Fellow of All 
Soul's College. ^ 

E Awards, James, B.A. Demy of Magda- 
len College. 

Hewlett, Joseph T. James, B.A, Curate 
of Botheriield Peppard. 

H«ariicote, Charles John, M.A. Cui*ate of 
Heniy. 


Jelf, Richard William, M.A. Fallow of 
Oriel College. • 

Linton, James, B.A. Demy of M^igdalen 
College. 

Lupton, Jame.s, B.A. Clmplain of Chixst 
(’huich. 

Manley, Wiiyam, M^4. Curate of Ramp- 
ton. 

Meredith, ChailciJ John, B.A. Chaplain 
of Magdalen College. 

Phillips, W'illiam Spencci, M.A. Fellow 
of Ttinity College. 

Wei.t, Joseph, B.A. Chaplain of New 
College- • 

Whalley, W’^illiatn, B.A. Curate of Swer- 
ford. 


By the Right Rev. the Loul Bioh«>p of 

Glouce.ster, in the ( athcdral. 

DEACONS. 

Eddy, John, B.A. 'I'linity College, Oxfoid 

Graham, John, a liteiate. 

j^asters, Dawson, M.A. Tiinily College ; 
and 

Phillipps, Thonuu, B.^1. Je.iis Ci>llege, 
CVimbiidge. 

ruiES'is. 

Edwards, John, B.A. Worcester College ; 

Hawkins, Edward, B.A. Pemhioke Col 
lege , and 

Hepworth, Robert, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Gxtbid. 

Poole V, George, Pemhioke Hall ; and 

Sadler, James Hayes, B.A. Jesus taillegi', 
Canduidge. 


By the Lord Bishop of Peteihoiougli 
DE \roN.s. 

('andy, flharles, ;!/.//. Linr‘oln (\>llege ; 

Gardiner, ICdwaid, M.A. iJaliol College; 

Gray, Jolm Edward, MA. Oiicl College ; 
and 9 

Thursby, Heniy, ALA, Oiiel College, Ox- 
ford. 

PKIJ’.STS. 

Collins, Charles, B.A. St. John’s College ; 
and 

Folliott, Francis, B.A. St. John’.s College , 
Cambridge. 

Harding, James Weston, B.A. Pembroke 
<,k)llege^)-xfoid. * 

WiKon, Fmmpton, S.C.L. Trinity Hall, 
Cambiidgc. ** 


PREFERMENTS. 

Bardgetl, Joseph, M.A. one of the Chap- 
lains of Chrisi^ Church, Oxford, to I he 
8 
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Vicarage of Broughton, Yorkshire ; Pa- 
tron, s ^he Dean and Chapter of that So- 
ciety. 

Baty, Richard, to the Free Grammar 
School of Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Bcloe, II. P. M.A, to the Rectory of the 
United Parishes of the Holy Trinity and 
the Blessed Virgin* Mary, m Guildford. 

Brassc, J. S.D. Vicar of Aysgarlh, Yoik- 
shire, and late Fellow of Trinity C’iollege, 
Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Stotfold, 
Bedfordshire. 

Butcher, Dr^Minister of the Chapel Royal, 
Brighton, to be Dtniestic Chaplain to 
the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Bulleii, Bdward, S.C.L. of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, to tlic Rectory of Ginihy, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; Patron, the 
Duke of Rutland. 

Ciirwilhcn, William, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Allliallows on the Walls, FiXeter ; 
Patron, the King. — And to the Rectory 
of Manatoiij Devon, on his own petition. 

Clarke, Lipscombe, to the Vicarage nf 
Downton, AVilts; Patrons, the Warden 
niul Fellows of VVincliester C’ollege. 

Colville, Asgill, M.J, (me of the Sui<loiits 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the IVr- 
l>etual Curacy ofMaikct Haiborougb ; 
Patrons, the Dc;ni and Chapter of the 
above Society. 

C’olville, Nathaniel, /L//. ofSt, J(»hids Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the roiiMdid.ttcd 
Rectories of Great and Little Lisenneie, 
in the county of Suffolk ; Jhitron, Na- 
thaniel Lee Acton, Kstp of Liveriiieie 
Park. 

Cross, Joseph, to be a Minoi Canon in 
Bristol (’athedral. 

Davis, David, to the Vicarage of Llantor- 
villy, Carinavthenshire. 

Dyson, Francis, to the Rectory of 

Doginersfield ; Patroness, Dame Jane St. 
John 3Mild\vay,w,3f Dognieisficld I'aik. 

Elliott, li.B. M.J. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Tux- 
foid, Nottinghamshiie ; Patron^, the 
Masters and FelUms of Trinity College. 

Gale, William, of Asliwick, to the Curacy 
of Walton, Sumer-set;' Patron, Lord John 
Tliynne. 

Griffiths, Charles, B,A. to the Rectory of 
Tkintishoe Devon. 

Hannani, Edward, B.A. of Sr.CfOhn’s Col- 
lege., Cambiidgv, to be Chaplain to tlie 
Royal Horse Guards. 

Hardwicke, W. Chaplain tn the 

Right Hon. Lord Gw'ydyrj . to hold the 
Vicarage of Ltyiton, aliast Lavington, in 
^he county of Lincoln, with the Rectory 
of Outwell, ill the county of Norfolk ; 
Patron, Sir Gilbert Uttathcotc, Bart. 


Hellicar, Ames, to be a Minor ^lanon in 
Bristol Cathedral. 

Holmes, Fred. B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to be a Professor in tlie 
Bishop’s Couege, at Calcutta. 

Kilvington, 0. W. to the Vicarage of 
Siiaith, Yorkshire. 

Lambert, — to be a Minor Canon in Bris- 
tol Cathedral. 

Milne, R. to the Vicarage of Swine, in 
Holderness ; Phtron, W. Wilberforce, 
Esq. M.P. 

Milner, — to be Master of the College 
Grammar School, Bl•i^tol. 

Newcome, Thomas, ReotOK of Sheriley, 
Hertfordshire, to hold by Dispensation, 
from the Great Seal, the Vicaiage ol 
Tottenham High Cross, in the county 
of Middlesex, together witli his Rectory 
of Shenley ; I’atrons, the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. 

Proctor, J. D.Z). blaster of Catherine Hall, 
Caiiibridge, to tlic Rectory of Cunning 
ton, Hiintingdonslure ; l^itron, John 
HeatlicjQte, Esq. 

Roach, Frederick, to be a Minor Canon in 
Biistol Cathedial. 

Turner, J. Tri. J\f.A. of Chi ist Chinch, Ox- 
ford, Reel or of Winslow, to the Piebcnd 
of Lanbul, at Lewo, new' Sleaford. 

Uphill, (icoige, to the Rectory ofHoin- 
bloUon, SomeihCtsliirc ; Patron, John 
Robeits, Esq. 

Williams, David Arcbaid, to the Mnster- 
ship of the Carmarthen Fiec Gramuiai 
School ; Patrons, the Mayor and Com 
inon Council of (hirmarthen. 

Wingfield, John Digby, M.A. of Exelci 
College, Oxford, to the Living of Oea i - 
bill, in the King’s County, ii eland ; Pii- 
Iron, the Earl of Digby. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Beale, Rev. W. of New'ciit, to Mis. I>i?.hop, 
daughter of J. N. Morse; Newent. 

Bunn, Ucv. 11. J. of Long Sutton, Liiwoln- 
shire, to Miss E. Rudd, second daughter 
Mr. J. Rudd, brewer ^of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Norwich. 

Carey, Rev. AV. eldest sou of Wm. Carey, 
Esq. of Chard, to Miss Ann Govelt, of 
Strings ton. # 

Cooper, Rev. George Miles, M.A. Fellgw 
and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Catherine, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. John Smith, Recfor.of New - 
haven, and Vicar of Roq^^ham, Noi-foljf ; 
at Kewhaven, Dec. 20. 
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I'Vlix, R(^. Peter, Vicar of Ledroil, Caidi- 
^naliirc, to Miss lleid, of ISrocklcy 
Hill ; at F4tlgware. 

Heap, H. Vicar of BradfouL Yorkshire, to 
Haimah, eldest daughter of fl. Fawcett, 
Esq. of Westbrook Ilouse, Bradford. 

Holland, Rev. M. to Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. John Jennings ; at 
St. Ives. 

Jones, Morgan, to IJ^nmeline, second 
daughter of W. Wood, Esq. of the White 
House, Herefordsshire. 

Eynam, Rev. Robert, Af.A. to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mr. 'rhomas Cots- 
worlli, of Blackheath ; at Cliarlton. 

Mayers, Rev. W. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, toSaiah, daughter of Mai k Gil- 
berne, Esq. of Wani>tcad; alWanstcad, 
Dec. 22. 

Parker, Rev. John Thomas, of Ncubold- 
upon-Avon, War^vu*k^lnre, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Cleorge Skipwith, 
Bart, of Aiveston, in the sanie county; 
Dec. 21. 

Sandil.nuh, G. Percival, of Bodmin, Corn- 
wall, to Miss llenoidcn, of Finshuiy-’^ 
)dace ; at St. Luke’s, by the Rev. U. S. B. 
Sandilandi'. 

Tiinimer, Rev. Edward, of Turnham 

Green, to Lania, ’second diughtei of the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas; by l!ie Rev. George 
Niclioln^, LL.D. at Ealing, Middlesex, 
DiC. 22. 

W-dkiT, Rev. Jaincf', Af.A. of New Col- 
lege, Oxtoid, to Fanny, eldest daughtc»r 


of the late John Billingsley, Esq. of En- 
sham ; at linsham, Dec. 23. 

Wesley, Rev. Cliarles, of Christ College, 
(\imbridge, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
John Skelton, Esep of Hainiucrsniith. 

• »— 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Bcnnet, Rev. Thomas, one of the ISfinoi' 
Canons of Canterbury Cathedral, Vicar 
of St. Alph.ige and Rector of St. Mary, 
Northgate, ('anterbury, and Vicar of 
Stone, [sic of Oxncy ; in. the precincts of 
the Cathedral, Canterbury. 

Bevan, Rev. Henry, Vicar of Congres- 
biiry, and Rector of Wbitton, Radnor- 
shire, at his house, Bristol. 

Campbell, the Rev. Dr. George ; at Cupar, 
Fifi'. 

Powell, Rev. Richard, for nearly twenty 
years Rector of H:itlidriim, and for many 
vears Curate of St. Catherine’s Paiish, 
Duldin ; at Rathdrum, in his TTifh year. 

Koboitson, Rc\. H. Master of the Fiec 
Grammar School, H.ales Owen. 

Roylc, Rev. John, of Li\crpo(>l. 

Toogood, Rev. John, Rector ot 

Kington Mngnn, Dorset, aged 82 years. 

WettenhuU, Rev. Lancaster, upwaids of 
40 years Rector of Lanfon, Cheshire, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

Whitley, Rev. Edward, Vicar of Stowey, 
Somersetshire. 

Whittington, Kev. II. D. at Argyll House. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A SenuoiipiOcichetl in the Chinch of 
St. Paul, Hainniersinitli, mi Sunday, 
Nov. 21, 1824, being the Sunday after 
the Interment of the late G. Pring, 
i:sq. of that place. By the Rev. F. T. 
Attwood, B.A. Ti'inity College, Cam- 
bridge, Curat 9 of Hammersmith. 8vd. 
8s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Licltfield and Coventry, 
at the Primary Visitation of that Dio- 
ccSe. By II. Ryder, D.D. Lord Bi- 
shop of Lichfield aud Coventry. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

i^uestions aiM Answeis on the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Clmich of Eng- 


land, with explanatory Notes arid Kc- 
ferences. In two Parts. Pait 1. 
Is. (id. 

The Sunday Morning and Evening 
Lessons, taken frhni tlie Old Testa- 
ment; with short Notes, To which are 
subjoined, the proper Psalms for parti- 
cular Days^ 8 VO. 8s. Cd. 

A Sermon preached the Conse- 
cration of All Souls. Cliurch, on the 
25th of November, 1824, and pub- 
lished at the request of the Vestry of 
St. Mary-le-bone, by J. H. Spry, D.D, 
Minister of All Soids, St. Mary-le- 
bone, and Vic€ir of H anbury, Staffoid- 
shire. 8vo. 1 s. od. 
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i\ SVnopsw of the Evidences of Re- 
ligion, natural ami revealed, drawn 
from tfie Writings of Butler, Paley^ 
and Marsh, designed as a Manual for 
Yotilh. By the Rev. J. Topham, M. A. 
F.R.S.L. and Head Master of the 
Grammar School of King Edward VL, 
Biotiisgrove^ t2nio. ]s< 6d. 

Sermons and Charges, by the Right 
Rev. Father in God,T. Fanshaw Mid- 
dleton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta ; with Metnoi;*^ of liis Life. By 
II. K. Honney, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Bedford. 8vo. 14s. 


Reflections on the Four l^incipal 
Religions wliich have obtained in Che 
World ; Paganism, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism, an^ Christianity. Also on 
the Church of England and otiier Chris- 
tian Denominations. By the late Hev. 
D. Williamson, Minister of the Gospel, 
Whitehaven. 2vol8. 8vo. II. Is, 

Who wrote 1^1 KQN BASIAIKH ? 
considered and answere<l, in Two 
Letters, to his Grace the Archlmltop 
of Canterbury. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D. Master of Trinity College, 
Cambviilge, &c, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LrrERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WOltK.S IN TIIK rUESS. 

'riia Rev, Mr. Todd has nearly 
finished at the prc.ss, ArchbUhop Crau- 
incT's Defence of the True Doctrine of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 
to which he pre6xe.s an Introduction, 
ciilical and historical, in iUustratiori of 
the worh, and in vindication of the 
cliaracter of the author. The same 
gentleman is also about to address a 
Third Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, upon the quc.stion of who 
is the author of KIKGN JIA2IAIKH; 
occasioned by Two Letters recently 
addressed to his Grace upon the sub 


jeet, by the Rev. Dr. Woids worth, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Early in Jamiaiy will be published, 
Richard Baynes’s General clieap Ca- 
talogue of Old and New Books for 
1825. Inchidiug many curious and 
rare Articles, and the most Popular 
Works ill the various branches of Li- 
tcratiuc — with a largo coliection of 
Divinity and Sermons. 8vo. 

Dr. John Evans’s Discourses on tlie 
Christian Temper, and Life 3 new 
edition complete, iu one handsome 
volume* 8vo. 


NOTICE TO COKRESrONDEN’J'S. . 


The commiuiicatiou fiom Stokcsly lias ibeen received, and merits our best 

thinks. 

Another signed, “ An O.tliodox Clergyman,” waits further consideration. 

W. X. Y. aud P. C. are also postponed for the same reason. 

The suggestion. of A. B. will appear when we have room for it. 

Wo have not inserted the Letter from the Tower, or that which vt ushers into 
owr notice, as it is not <?hr intention to open our pages to any controversy on the 
subject. • 

We are obliged by the receipt of a packet with an accompanying note, dated 
Paddington, hut wc are not able to give any attention to the contents at picscut. 
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THE LIFE OF BISHOP HOOPER*. 

JOHN HOOPER was born in Somersetshire, in the year 1495. Of 
liis parentage, and early life, previous to his entrance at the University 
of Oxford, no particulars are known. Nor is it even stated positively 
at what college he was admitted — but it is probable at Merton, under 
the tuition of his uncle, John Hooper, who was a Fellow of that college, 
and Principal of Alban Hall. The year 1514 is assigned as the date 
of his admission. In 1518, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
but does not appear to liave proceeded to any higher degree. He is 
supposed, indeed, then to have left Oxford, and to have entered 
into the Order of Cistercian Monks, in which he continued some 
time, but at length conceiving a disgust for the monastic life, re- 
turned to the University. The writings of Bullinger and Zuinglius 
began then to attract his notice. To these ho devoted himself with 
an entire ?!cal, and, as he speaks of himself in a letter to Bullinger, “ with 
a sort of superstitious diligence.” And thus being carried forward to a 
more accurate study and knowledge of the Scriptures, he became a 
convert to Protestantism. This change of his sentiments of course ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the adherents of superstition, and exposed him 
to danger from their activg exertions against him. When the Act of 
the Six Articles therefore passed in the year 1539, he found it neces- 
sary to leave the University and seek an asylum in the country. He 
was received into the house of Sir Thomas Arundel, a Devonshire gen- 
tleman, to whom hc^became both chaplain and steward. 

Here he recommended himself greatly to the favour of his Patron, 
who, though a Papist, yet did not withdraw iiis regard for him, even 
upon discovering, as he afterwards did, that the religious principles of 
Hooper were opposed to his own. So anxious, indeed, was Sir Tho- 
mas Arundel still to retain him m his service, that he endeavoured to 
reclaim him to the Roman Church, by sending him to the Bishop *of 
Winchester with some message, and at the same time writjng privately 
to the Bishop, and requesting that he would confer witl| Hooper on the 
-a . . 

* SHe Fox's Acts and Monuinetits; Words worth*s Rcctesiastical Bio^rapliy, 
Vol. «. p. 487 ; Wood's Athena; Oxonienses, Vol. 1. p^9l ; Clack’s Marrow of 
Ecclesiastical Hirtory ; Life of Hooper, p* 881 ; Strype’s Memorials of Cranmes*, 
8^0. Vol. 1, ^ 30 ^, Burnet's Histoiy of the Reformation, Book 4. Part 3. 
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subject of religion — but at any rate send him home to him agitin. In 
donsequence of this, the Bishop of Winchester held a conference with 
Hooper for four or five days successively, and finding that he could 
make no impression on him, sent him back t# JSir I'liomas Arundel 
witli great commendations of his learning, but ever after bearing a se- 
cret* grudge against him. 

Nor was it long before he felt the effects of the displeasure which ho 
had provoked. He was warned by some private friends that there 
were underhand workings designed for his ruin, and was obliged there- 
fore to provide for his safety, by flying his country. To efiect his 
escape, be borrowed a horse of a persoa(\vhose life he had saved a Intle 
before from the gallows,) and took his journey to the sea-side, where 
he embarked for France. Keaching Paris, he fixed his residence there, 
hut remained’ only a short time, and then returned to England, obtain- 
ing tlie protection of a gentleman named Sentlow. Still he could find 
no resting-place in his ow'n country, — but being again exposed to dan- 
ger from the machinations of his enemies, he w’as compelled once more 
to consult his safety by flight. Assuming the disguise of the Captain 
of a vessel bound for Ireland, he succeeded in making his way down to 
the spa, and so passed over, not without extreme peril of drowning, 
to France, from whence he proceeded to Switzerland, and the higher 
parts of Germany. 

In the course of these wanderings commenced his intimacy w ith 
Ballinger, whose writings had before interested him so deeply. BuU 
lingcr W'as at the same time himself an exile for the cause of religion, 
and gave Hooper a friendly reception at Zuric. At Basil, also, Hooper 
was courteously entertained by several learne4 men. During his resi- 
dence at Zuric he married a foreign lady, a native of Burgundy *. 

His sojournment abroad was far from being a period of leisure and 
inactivity to him. He was diligent in his studies, and especially in 
learning the Hebrew language. Here then he continued in these la- 
bours, until a better day dawned upon England, in tlie accession of 
Edward VI. to the throne, in the year 154'7. Aq opportunity w^as 
then afforded him of bestowing his services to the advancement of reli- 
gion, and not being content to be w^anting to the good work he imme- 
diately prepared for his return. Coming tliereforo to Bullinger, and 
others of his acquaintance at Zuric, he returned them thanks for their 
great kindness towards him, and imparted to them his intention of re- 
turning to England, Upon which Bullinger took leave pf him in the 
following terms of aflectionatc regret “ Master Hooper, although we 
are sorry to part with your company, for our own cause, yet much 
greater causes we have to rejoice, bJth for your sake, and especially 
for the cause of Christ’s true religion, that you shall now return out of 
long banishment into yrfur native country again ; where not only you 
may enjoy your own private liberty, but also the cause and state of 
-Christ’s Cluirchby you may fare Uie better, as we doubt not but«*ijt 

shall.— Another cause, moieover, why we rejoice with you and for you, 

1 .^ , , ■ ■■■■,. , 

« * Another ttccoimt fays, a German. Note to Wordsworth's Ei’c, Biog, 
Vol. li. p. 468, 
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is this,*that you sliall remove not only out of exile into liberty; bift’yoti 
sliall leave bore a barren, and sour, and an unpleasant country* rude 
and savage, and shall go into a land flowing with milk and honey, re- 
plenished with all pleasure and fertility. Notwithstanding with this 
our rejoicing, one fear and care wc have, lest you being absent, and so 
far distant from us, or else coming to such alnmdaiu^e of w'ealth' and 
felicity, in your new welfare, and plenty of all things, and in your 
flourishing honours, where ye shall come, peradventure, to be a Bi- 
shop, and where ye- shall find so many new friends, you will forget us, 
your old acquaintance and well-willers. Nevertheless, howsoever you 
shall forget and shake us off, yet this persuade yoiiusclf, that w'e will 
not forget our old friend and fellow^ Master Hooper. And if you will 
jdease not to forget us again, then I }>ray you, let us hear from you.*’ 
To this parting address Hooper replied, “ That he gave Bulliuger 
and the rest most hearty thanks for their singular good-will and unde- 
served affection, appearing, not only on that occasion, but at all times, 
towards him — declaring, moreover, that, ns the principal cause of Jus 
removing from thence to his country was the matter of religion, so with 
respect to tJje unpleasantness and barrenn<»ss of their country, these 
were no reasons to him that he should not find it in his heart to con*- 
tinuo his life there, as soon as in any place in the world, and rather than 
in his own native country, if there were nothing else in his conscience 
tliat influenced him otherwise ; and as to forgetting his old friends, 
although, said he, the remembrance ofn man’s country naturally doth 
delight lum ; neither could he deny but God had blessed bis country 
of England with many great commodilit?s, yet neither t])e nature of 
country, nor pleasure of commodities, nor newness of friends, should 
ever induce him to the oblivion of such friends and benefactors, whom 
he was so entirely bound unto ; and therefore you shall be sure, said 
he, from time to time, to hear from me, and I w'ill write unto you as it 
goetli with me. But tlic last news of all I shall not be able to write ; 
for then, he added, taking Dullinger by the band, when I shall take 
most pains, then shall you^hcar cf me to be burned to ashes ; and that 
shall be the last iicwsv which 1 shall not be able to write unto you, but 
you shall hear it of me.” ^ 

Having* thus taken his farewxd of Bullingcr and bis friends at.Znric, 
he repaired to Engl^d« . Arriving there, be became immediately an 
active coadjutor in tlie work of the Keformatiou. In London he 
preached regularly at least once every day, and often twice. In his 
sermons he applied himself to the correction of sin, sliarply inveighing 
against the iniquity of the worl(| and the twrupt abuses of the Church. 
As a preacher, in doctrine he was earnest — in language, eloquent —in 
knowledge of the Scriptures, perfect — in p^^ns, indefatigable. iTie 
people flocked in such numbers to hear him, that often the Church, was 
so full, that none could enter further than the doors. . 

^ •After he had thus practised himself in this “ popular and common 
kind of preaching,” he was called to preach before the King; Poinet * 
and himself were appointed to preach in turn,’ at the Court, on tJi^e 

' r ' 9 — ^ — ■■ 

* Aflci wards Bishop of Rochestt’i- and Winclicste^ succtsyivt'b- 

K 2 
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Wedhesdays and Fridays through Lent. He was also sent to^preach 
in Kent and Essex. 

His labours in the cause of the reformed religion were so appreciated, 
that he was judged worthy of elevation to the*^ episcopal office, and 
through the interest of the Earl of Warwick, (afterwards the Dukeof Nor- 
thumberland) was-nominated to the see of Gloucester, May 15, 1550. 

But hereupon no little difficulty arose with regard to his acceptance 
of the bishopric. Having been so much an exile from his country, and 
a resident at Zuric at a time not very favourable to moderation in reli- 
gious views and conduct — he had imbibed notions upon the matters 
of reformation too rigid and scrupulous. Pic had not enjoyed that 
excellent training, which others had, in the school of Cranmer, At 
Zuric, where, we find, his chief abode was whilst he was abroad, an 
extravagant degree of animosity against the Church of Rome had 
been excited by a current suspicion, that there was a latent design of 
re-establishing Popery, by keeping up an exterior conformed to that of 
the exploded superstition. A like alarm at the same time pervaded all 
Germany, in consequence of the Interim which had been promulged 
to the Protestants, after the death of Luther, by the Emperor 
Charles V. ; and by which it was set forth, that existing forms were to 
remain, qualified, indeed, by some milder constructions than those 
which the Papists assign to them, but still with the same appearance 
which they had before, until a General Council should have decided on 
the points at issue. The dr^d of Popery being again introduced in 
all its abominations, under the mask of things indifferent, induced many 
of the foreign Reformers to look even at such things with a trembling 
apprehension, and to debate them accordingly with a vehemence and 
obstinacy which appear to the calm eye of reason, indeed, absurdly 
disproportionate to the objects under discussion — but which claim 
our indulgent consideration, when we reflect, what it is for the 
mind to have been recently roused to action from the torpor of 
a dominant superstition, and how things, little in themselves, are mag- 
nified by their proximity to a danger from which we have hardly 
escaped. Hooper, who was by his temperament of mind naturally in- 
clined to severity, readily adopted those views of reformation which 
were prevalent at the place of his exile, and thus returned to England 
with an inveterate antipathy to the use of the ministerial vestments. 
Hence, on being nominated to the bishopric of Gloucester, he made a 
representation of Jiis scruples to the King, and humbly recj[uested that 
the King would either permit him to decline the honour which it was 
proposed to confer on him, or dispipse with his conformity in the 
matter of the vestments. 

' To this request the J:^ing acceded, and wrote consequently to the 
Arc;^bishopsc»f Canterbury, permitting him to dispense with the accus- 
tomed ceremonies in the consecration of Hooper, whom he highly 
commends, as ** a Professor of Divinity, chosen as well for his great 
knowledge, deep judgment, and long study both in the Scripture and 

— s ______ — 

^ The Interim, v^hilc it retained most of the doctrines and ce.enionies of the 
Church of Rome, rejected the celibacy of the Clerg>, and the Half-Conittiutiiuti. 
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ether pit>fane learning, as also for his good discretion, ready utter-* 
anc*e, and honest life.” • 

This letter of the King was accompanied by one from the Earl of 
Warwick to the Archbishop, in which it was requested, that the oath 
of supremacy might also be dispensed with at the consecration. For 
this was another scruple which arose in the mind of» Hooper the 
form of the oath being in these words : “ by God, by the Saints, and 
by the Holy Gospels” — to which expressions he objected as impious 
and against his con&icnce. 

The difficulty respecting the oath was soon removed. For when 
Hooper, appearing before the Council, argued that Gjad only ought to 
be appealed to in an oath, since he only knew the thoughts of men, the 
King, who was present, was so convinced, that with his own pen he 
struck the objectionable words out of the oath, saying, that no creature 
was to be appealed to in an oath« But the scruple of wearing the 
vestments was not so easily to be satisfied. The use of the vestments 
was now established by law, and the Archbishop therefore could not 
dispense with thep in the consecration of Hooper, without incurring 
the risk of a praemunire. Nor did he think even the King’s letter in 
itself sufficient to secure him against established laws : besides that, he 
considered the objection of Hooper as frivolous and improper to be 
conceded. 

As the consent of the Archbishop could not be obtained, the next 
expedient was to persuade Hooper of tin? unreasonableness of his opi- 
nion, and thus to obtain his compliance witli the prescribed ceremonial. 
All were anxious, in fact, that so valuable a servant in the cause of 
religion should not be lost to the Church, through any groundless 
scruples relative to unessential points. Ridley, accordingly, now Bishop 
of London, was appointed as the person best qualified, by his great learn- 
ing, to confer with Hooper on the subject of the vestments. The matter 
was argued at great length between them, until indeed the contention 
was carried to some warmth — but still no impression could be made on 
Hooper, so as to induce him to recede at all from his opinion. Upon 
this, the Council sent for Ffooperrand feeling averse to the continuance 
of a controversy between men united in a common profession, required 
him to desist from giving further occasion to such strife. He requested 
their permission to put Jn writing the arguments which had led to his 
view of the matter. I'fiis was granted, and his arguments, it seems, 
were submitted to Ridley, who was ordered to attend before the 
Council, at Richmond, in the October following, wit^i such answers as 
he might have prepared to the statements of Hooper. 

In the mean time, the Archbilhop (according to his practice of con- 
sulting with learned foreigners) wrote to Mar^n Buccr, at Cambrid^, 
for his judgment on the point in dispute. Hooper also wrptc to Bucer, 
as well as to Peter Martyr, then Professor of Divinity at Oxford, to 
» ottneult them on the question. His own grounds of objection were — 
that tb use the vestments would be to call back again the priesthood of 

» f 

Neal »ay» that Hooper was ** as miich for Ihc Clergy's wearing a decent and 
distinct iiabit from the Laity, as Ridley, bnt prayed to bo excnml from the old 
bytnbolisuig Popish gai uients.*’ — Hist, ffjhe Puritans^ voL I . p. (52. 
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Aaron> aji)d timt it had no authority in Scripture or primitive aiui« 
but bad been introduced into the Church in the most corrupt 
a^es of Cliristianity, and being an invention of Antichrist, as 
such, was not indifferent. Bucer rcplietl, that he considered the 
use of the vestments to be lawful, and that a person offended 
who afRrmed «that tp be unclean, which God ]iad sanctified, and 
the civil inagisflratc prescribed — adding, that as they had been in some 
instances an . occasion of superstition, in others of contention, it were 
better at some good opportunity wliolly to take them away. Peter 
Martyr replied nearly to the same effect ; that, though he would prefer 
abolishing the use of the vestments as more according to the simplicity 
of primitive worship, yet they were not objectionable as contrary 
to the W'ordof God, and therefore might be used until the times would 
bear the removal of them — that they did pot originate with the Pojie, 
as before the usurpations of the Papal Church there were differences 
of garments in the Church — or even if they had so originated, that this 
was no valid objection to them — that, if they were simple and plain, 
they would not engross tlu; admiration of the people in themselves, 
as llpoper susj)ected — that to the clean all things were clean — and that 
it was not necessary to have express authority of Scripture for what 
w'c do in holy things. Peter Martyr also takes notice, in liis rejily to 
Hooper, of his ** unseasonable and too bitter sermons’’ — from whence 
it is inferred, that Hooper also was in the habit of declaiming against 
the vestments from the pulpit. 

But us the conference with Ridley had not succeeded in satisfying 
the scruphfs of Hooper, so neither did the considerations urged by 
Bucer and Martyr, win him to compliance. This continued obstinacy 
excited the displeasure of the Council, and gentle expedients having 
been hitherto tried ineffectually, it was endeavoured to subdue his re- 
fractoriness by rigorous measures. He was now commanded by the 
Council to keep his house, unless it were to repair to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Bishops of Ely, London, or Lincoli), for counsel 
and satisfaction of his conscience ; and neither to preach nor read until 
he had fuvtlier license from the Council. But instead of obeying this 
command, he went out as before, and published also a book entitled, 
A CQnfansioU of hk Faith, written in such a manner as to give still 
greater distaste to his proceedings. Nor did he abstain from indulging 
in public complaints against the King’s Counsellors. 

On January the liith of the following year, the Court being then at 
Greenwich, he again appeared before the Council, (the Archbishop 
being present) wjien, for his disobedience to the former command of 
the Council, as well as for his continued resistance to the established 
ceremonial, he was comniitted to the Archbishop’s custody, either to be 
reformed, or further punished, as bis case might require. 

The Arehbialiop then did his utmost endeavours to satisfy him But 
ho continued as immoveable as ever. The Archbishop accordingly 
reported to the Coujicil that ho could bring him to no conformity, but 
jhat„Ho.opei declared liim&df for a form of ordination jliffereut from 

‘ ■I' T- ’" ' ..T 

♦ Bimict says, fliad Cranrnt*r was inclined to ciinccdc the point, but that Rid- 
J.y and Goodnek ^liwliop ol‘ Ely) stood firm to the law. 
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that established by law. Upon this representation, it was deternrnned 
by the Council, that Hooper should be committed to the Fleet. • 

To the Fleet then he was sent, w'ith injunctions to the Warden of the 
prison to keep him Irom conference with all persons except the Minis- 
ters of the house ; and here he continued until the month of Marcli, 
when matters were in some sort comproniised,^ as Burnet expre^sses 
it — Hooper consenting to be robed in the episcopal habits on particular 
occasions, such as his consecration, and on preaching before the King, 
or ia his Cathedral, •.but being dispensed with at other times, 'i’iuis, 
when about ten months had elapsed from the time of his nomination to 
the bishopric, he was at last consecrated Bishop of Gloucester, Marcl| 
8th, IJol. 

The summer after his consecration, he went down to his diocese, 
and made a strict visitation of it — fortified with letters from the Council, 
in order to add to his authority, and consequently to his means of 
doing good, among an ignorant, stubborn, and superstitious peojilc. 
First he sent a general monitory letter to his Clergy, signifying his 
intention of coming among them, and gravely advising tliem concerning 
the duties recpiired of them in their holy olKce. When he came 
amongst them, he gave them articles of religion to the number of fifty, 
framed with a view to unity and agreement both in doctrine and cere- 
monies. Besides these articles, he gave them injunctions to the number 
ol* thivty-ouo, and twenty-seven interrogatories concerning their pa- 
rishioners and tlieir manner of life. l‘here were also other articles 
which he gave for the examination of the Clergy, concerning the I'en 
Commandments, the Articles of Faith, and the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer 

Being naturally an active man, he devoted all his energies of mind 
and body to the spiritual improvement of his diocese. He preaclu'd 
often twice, sometimes thrice, or even four times, a day, labouring both 
to instruct the pcojile and reform the Clergy. Nor were liis labours 
confined to tlie diocese of Gloucester alone. For tlie see of Worcester 
becoming vacant in October this year, by the deprivation of Heath, who 
had held it since the resignition oY Latimer — and requiring a vigilant 
and industrious Superintendent, it was givem to Hooper, to hold in 
commendani. In July tJie year following, he visited this Tliocese also, 
which he found greatiy disordered. But before he had finished his 
vi.sitation, he was anxious to return to Gloucester, hearing unsatisfac- 
tory accounts^ of the behaviour of some of the Clergy there, fie had 
left them the last year apparently very compliant wul^ the measures of 
reformation, and took their subscription to the articles of religion. 
• 

* Tii«se questions siiflicioiUly indicate tlie reigning ignorinco of tiie Cierg)^ 
Some of tlieiu were — How many camniaiuUiieiits arc there — Where aie ihty 
wriUen — Whether they 0^*7 recite them by lieari — Whether they ciiti say ’tlie 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer by heart — How they know it to be the Loid’s 
Where it is written.’’ “ Wliich demands, (says Strype) how easy soever 
they w'^re, many Ctirntes an I Priests (sneli was the i^noranre of those day«) 
could say but little to. Some could say the Pater Nosfer in Latin, but not in, 
English ; few c^ufd say the 'JVii ComiMaiidmeuts ; few could prove the Articles 
of Faith by Smpture : that was out of tiieir way. ' — He rials jif Cranmer^ 
vo). i. p.312. Bvo. 
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BuHn hi» abs€mc« they returned to tlieir fomier corruptions^ •He^tAh 
however, conceived good hopes of the laity, if they had only* good Ma- 
gistmtes and faithful Ministers placed among them, and wrote to that 
efihctto Secretary Cecil, signifying also his diftsire that the Articles of 
Keligton (then recently prepared by Cranmer) were set forth* These he 
intended- to submit to the Clergy for their subscription in public before 
their parishioners, as he found that private subscriptions were no valid 
restraints to them. During tliis visit to Gloucester, he appointed cer- 
tain of his Clergy Superintendents, who in bia alAence were to have a 
constant eye over the inferior Clergy. 

After the correction of these abuses which had interrupted his progress 
through his new diocese, he returned to Worcester and proceed^ in 
his visitation there. As was not unusual in those times, he found 
the most active opposition from the Prebendaries of the cathedral. 
Two of these, Johnson and JollifF, disapproving some of the doctrines 
asserted in the articles which Hooper himself had proposed, held a 
dispute with him and Harley, wlio was afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
on the points to which they objected. And one of them behaved most 
insolently and disrespectfully to him and to Harley. — ^Harley was 
afterwards charged with a rephrt of the whole visitation and of this 
dispute in particular, to the Secretary ; and the Council, taking cog- 
nizance of the dispute, it was referred to Cheke and Harley to report 
on it, that farther order might be taken respecting it. Hooper thus 
laments the occasion of it, in writing to the Secretary* •* Ah Mr. Se- 
cretary, that there were good men in the Cathedral Churches, God 
then should have much more honour than he hath, the King’s Majesty 
more obedience, and the poor people better knowledge : but the realm 
wanteth light in such churches, whereas of right it ought most to be.*’ 

At the same time he executed at Worcester the King’s Injunctions 
for the removal of superstition — but not without exciting great clamour 
against himself, as though he hiid spoiled the Church. 

The visitation being tinished, he still did not account his, work com- 
plete; but again went over both his dioceses, to take account of his 
Clergy, how far they had profited smee his last examination of them, 
and to oversee his Superintendents themselves, and distribute to them 
their share either of praise or Censure. The pains and zeal which he 
bestowed, were not more feelingly than truly described, when, in his 
letters to the Secretary, he said : There is 'none that eat their bread 
in the sweat of their face, but such as serve in public vocation* Yours 
is wonderful, btyt mine passeth. — Now I perceive that private labours 
be but plays, nor private troubles but ease and quietness.” So pro- 
digal, indeed, was he of hts exerti&ns, that bis wife, in concern for 
tkis safety, wrotie to l^ullinger, praying, that he would write to her 
husband, ^nd persuade him to take a little more care of bihiself* 

iHii^ great activity naturally awakened strong animosity on the part 
of thefse who were hostile to the Reformation ; and hence we 
'^bount for the circunistance of great complaint being made of hlaWba- 
T^viour in hfe diocese, — “ of his insatiable covetousness, and bis daily 
hia poor tenants, and Clergy without cause*." ,But in reality 

* Bornefluii itoi giveu a just colouring to these scaiidab wlieti he adds bis owe 
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he condacted himself so inoiBfeiisivelyf that his enemies ha^ nothing 
substantial to urge against him. While be was sem in public going 
about from town to town, and from village to village, prs^hing the 
word of truth^and administering needful correction with the stricte^ 
impartiality — to the great apd rich as well as to the poor — ^in the pri<* 
vacy of domestic life he was a pattern of tlje lik^ diligent and 
faithful zeal. The time which he had to spare from preaching he be* 
stowed, either in hearing public causes, or else in private study, prayer, 
and visiting schools. He governed his house so, that there was 
throughout it the savour of virtue — good example — honest conversa- 
tion — and knowledge of the Scriptures. Such was his care in bringing 
up his own children in learning and good manners, that, as Fox weu 
observes, it could not be discerned ** whether he deserved more praise 
^r his fatherly usage at home, or for his bishop-like doings abroad* 
For every where he kept one religion, in one uniform doctrine and in- 
tegrity. So that if you entered into the Bishop’s palace, you would 
suppose to have entered into some church or temple.** 

A striking instance of his impartiality is shewn in his reproof of Sir 
Anthony Kingston, a man of great consequence in that part of the 
country, who was accused of adultery* Immediately on the diajrge 
being laid before him, Hooper cited the offender into his court. Sir 
Anthony Kingston at first refused to appear, but at last came, and 
when Hooper severely reproved him for the crime, instead of submit- 
ting to the censure, retorted abusive language on the Bishop, and even 
proceeded to the indignity of striking him. He was, however, fined 
in five hundred pounds, and obliged to do penance for his crime. Nor 
was this correction lost upon him, for he became afterwards a penitent, 
and felt a friendship and gratitude to Hooper for his conduct towards him. 

He was much given to hospitality. Though both his bishoprics 
united, did not produce him a very ample revenue, he bestowed the 
surplus of it above his wants, on the relief of the poor. At Worces- 
ter, the poor were entertained in his hall, in regular course, day after 
day, by four at a mess, with a wholesome meal — nor would he sit 
down to dinner himself until they Vere first served. At the same time 
he made a point of examining them, eitlier himself, or by some one else 
in his stead, concerning the Lord's Prayer, the Articles of the Faith, 
and the Ten Commandments. 

Thus he continued in the laborious discharge of his pastoral office, 
until thedea^ of King Edward, ahd the consequent accession of Mary 
put a period to his ministerial usefulness, and depriv^ the Church of 
one of her brightest lights. 

At the deprivation of Bonner fn the year 1549, Hooper had been a 
witness, together with Latimer, against him, of his seditious doctrinos 
preach^ at Paul’s Cross. When Bonner’s pafty therefore was trium- 
|kbant, he had to expect his full portion of malicious retribution. And 
«'ndeed his extraordinary labours in the Reformation, tendi^ed him a 
conspituous mark to tl^ bigoted counsellors with whom Mary was 
surrounded. 

. 1 ■■■»■ ■ » 

obtervatiqu, tlftt Hooper’s firmness aud sofferings afterwards raised his clmrac- 
ter more than his con&ct in his diocese had done.** 

VOL. vil. ^o. II. Is 
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! l^tt^rs wera accordingly dispatchedr August l5S3t n^uiriiig 
bk immediate repair to the Court, to attend before the. Lords ofAhe 
Coutiqil^ — on two distinct causes, let, To answer to Dr. Heath, who 
had been deprived of the bishopric of Worcester in King Edward’s 
days, ^ndly, 'fo render an account to Dr. Bonner, Bishop of London, 
foT 4.he.accu8atipn br<\pght against him which had led to his;^ection. 

The evil which was about to he&l him, was not unibxeseen by 
Hooper, ibr he had been cKpr essly admonished by certain of bis &iends, 
to take measures for his safety by escape, but he wbuldnot take shelter 
from the impending storm. Once did 1 dee,” be said in answer to 
tlieir warnings, and took me to my feet, but now, because I am called 
to this place and vocation, I am thoroughly persuaded to tarry, and to 
lave and die with my sheep.” 

. Proceeding then to London in obedience to the summons, before he 
eould reach Heath and Bonner, he was intercepted and commanded by 
force to appear, before the Queen and her Council at Richmond, on the 
29th of August, in answer to certain bonds and obligations, wherein he 
was said to be indebted to the Queen. As soon as he appeared before 
them, the Bishop of Winchester received him very opprobriously, and 
began to accuse him of his religion. In reply, he freely and boldly dgr * 
dared his sentiments, and defended himsclL The result was, that he 
was committed to the Fleet-prison on the 1st of September — rit being 
declared to him that the cause of his imprisonment was only for certain 
sums of money for which he was indebted to the Queen, and not for 
religion. 

On the 19 th of March of the following year, he was again cited be- 
fore the Bishops, of Winchester, London, Durham, Chichester* and 
Llandaff, acting as the Queen’s Commissioners, and further questioned. 
The examination first turned on the subject of his marriage. When 
he acknowledged that lie was married, **and would be so until death 
unmarried him,” — the Bishop of Durham observed, that this confession 
was matter enough for his deprivation. To tliis Hooper .excepted, as 
contrary to law. An interruption here took place from the indecent 
outcries and laughter of the Commissioners and other persons present. 
Day, Bishop of Chichester, looking scornfully at him, using vehement 
language, called him hypocrite ; Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, called 
him beast, which expression was repeated by several of the by-standers. 
Amidst this clamour they proceeded to argue to him the impropriety of 
the marriage of the Clergy — ^butthe uproar was so greats diat Hooper 
could not be fairfy heard in reply, — Judge Morgan, who was. present, 
interposing much insulting calumny against Hooper’s proceedings at 
.Gloucester,. saying, ** that Jtliere nevtr was such a tyrant ^as he> was,” 
After Uiis, Tonstid asked , Hooper whether, he believed the Corporal 
Presence in. the^^Sacrufibent. He answered plainly timt there was 
none such, ^neitfaet did he believe^ny such things” Tonstal w^^s dien 
about to read out of some book, but the noise was so great that he 
obliged ^ giv% up the aUempt. Gmrdiner. next asked Hooper : what 
audtority moved him not to believe the Corporal Presence He 
•‘ the authority of God’s word,” and alleged this tes^t — Whom the 
h^eiiek Widst receive untii t1^ times qfj^estitiUion (f all things* G^diner 
urged “ that this text setved nothing to his purpoi^e, — that Chvist 
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mi^ht in heaven and iff- Ihe Saerament also. Hooper woukl have 
proceeded to enlarge on the text, but those who stood about Gardiner 
so Seconded his saying with their clamours, that Hooi>er was not -per- 
mitted to sjiy any thing move in rOply%- Upon thisi they bade the nota* 
ries write that he was married, and that he said he would not leave his 
wife ;-^and that he believed not the Corporal Presence in^he Saicranvent^ 
—wherefore he was worthy to be deprived of his bishopric/* ' And he. 
was accordinglydeprived of his bishopric, and again committed tO tlie 
Fleet. \ 

He had already been imprisoned nearly seven montlis, and in tho 
course of that time had endured tlie greatest privations and suflbritigs. 
He paid on entering the prison five pounds, as fees for his liberty, to 
Babington, the Warden, who immediately on the receipt of the money, 
complained to Gardiner, abdhe'was then put in close confinement in 
thb Tower Chamber of the Fleet, where he experienced the worst 
usage. Through the kind offices of a female friend, he obtained li- 
berty to come down to dinner and supper, though still not suffered to 
apeak with any of his friends, but compelled immediately after those 
foeals to return to his chamber. Even during these times of compara-^ 
"Jive relaxation, he received nothing but unkindness from the Wardeii 
atid his wife, who took those opportunities of quarrelling with him, and 
complaining of him to their patron, the Bishop of Winchester. 

These persons having reported him to Gardiner, on account of 
an altercation with him on the subject of the Mass ; in consequence 
of this information, he was placed in the wards of the 'prison^ 
Here he continued a long time, having nothing for his bed* but a 
straw pallet, with a few feathers in it, and a rotten covering, in a 
loathsome chamber, on one side of which was the sink of the 
house, and on the other the town ditch, so that the ofiensive effluvia, 
with which he was assailed, infected him with disease. By means of 
some charitable persons however, he was supplied, after some time, with 
a more comfortable bed. Lying in this miserable state, secured 
closely witli bars and chains, he would often in his distress call for 
help. But the unpitying Warden* though he' knew him to be almost in 
a dying state, would sufier none of his men to come to his relief; only 
saying, “ Let him alone, it were a good riddance of him.** Notwith-- 
standing all this crud usage, he paid, as he says of himself, dlways 
** like a Baron^* to the Warden, as well in fees, as for his board, which 
was twenty ^shillings a week, and besides for his servant, up to tliO 
time when he was deprived of his bishopric. 

His deprivation was succeeded by a similar course of treatment. He 
still centinred to pay for bis aScommodation in the prison ** as the 
best gentleman in the house,** though he was used ** more vilely thsm 
the veriest slave that ever came to the Hall Commons/* William 
Bownton, his eervant, was also imprisoned, and was searched for'leU 
^ But all they could find on bis person, was a list of some com;^ 

passionate friends whose alms had relieved his master in* prison. . Thia 
fist the Warden delivered to Gardiner, to work the ruin of these persons. 

LBut it wa%s6me consolation to him, in the midst of these affiiotions# 
to receive a letter, full of affectionate sympathy anij encouraging coii« 

1 . 3 , 
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iMclttoni irom Ri(M6y» then also a prlBofiOi Gespl&l, inVapI^ Vo 

two totters whidi he had addressed to him. These two sincere disci-* 
pies of Christ then felt that they v^ere brothers indeed, notwithstanding 
their temporary aiienafion, and conld not forbear pouring forth their 
hearts to each otlier in friendly correspondmce. ** Your wisdom and 
nty*Bimplicitv>« sayC dlidley, in the course of his letter, I grant, hath 
» little jarred, eaCb of us following the abundance of his own sense 
and jttdgeseAt ; now, I say, be you assured, that eren with my whole 
heart, God is my witness, in the bowds of Christ, 1 love you in the 
truth and for the truth's sake, which abideth in us, and, as I am per^ 
suaded, shall, by the grace of God, abide in us for evermore** — words, 
which must have carried the balm of comfort into the very bosom of 
the poor sufforer. 

When about ten months more had elapsed of this miserable confine- 
ment, he was again brought, in the custody of the, Warden, before the 
Bishop of Winchester and other Commissioners, at the house of the 
Bishop, on the 22d of January, 1555. Gardiner then, in the name of 
himself and the rest, earnestly besought Hooper to return to the unity 
of the Catholic Church, and to acknowledge the Pope to be the Head 
of the Church, according to the determination of the Parliament-Un- 
promising, ** that as he himself, with others, had received the Pope^ 
blessing, and the Queen’s mercy, so mercy was ready to be shewn to 
him and others, if he would arise with them, and condescend to the 
Pope’s Holiness.” Hooper answered, that for as much as die Pope 
taught doctrines altogether contrary to the doctrine of Christ, he 
was not worthy to be accounted as a member of Christ’s Churdb, much 
toss to be Head thereof ; wherefore he would in no wise condescend to 
any such usurped jurisdiction, neither esteemed he the Church, whereof 
they call him Head, to be tlie Catholic Church of Christ : for the 
Church only heareth the voice of her spouse Christ, and llieth the 
sirakij^rs. Howbeit, said he, if in any point to me unknown, I have 
offended the Queen's majesty, I shall most humbly submit myself to 
her mercy, if mercy may be had with safety of conscience, and without 
die displeasure of God.” To this ^it was replied, that the Queen 
would shew no mercy to the Pope’s enemies.” Whereupon the Warden 
was eommaitded to take him back again to the Fleet. 

He* was then removed from his late cell to «u chamber near the 
Warden’s own epartment« In the mean time, his cell was searched by 
Bn Martin and others, for writings and books, but none v^ere found. 

After an interval of six days, he was again brought before the same 
Commissioners, at the church of St. Mary Overies. Having first under- 
gone the harassing of disputation, he ^as set aside for a time, until Ro- 
gbn^ who wan also brought up to receive a similar condemnation, had been 
Ottliiined. 'JThe efcatninatibhs being ended, the Sberifi^ of London were 
ooniinanded, about four o’clock, to carry them boli to the Counter in 
Boiithwark, there to remain until nine on the following morning, 
see wheth^ they would relent and^ return to the l^roan Catho- 
Me eSmreh.** Hooper then went first with one of the Sheriffii, and 
Reginel kfter hhn with the other. When they were out oi^the Church, 
in the Commissioners had assembled, Hooper, lobking back and 
wailthg vintil Rogers came near {uini said, Come, Brother Rogerv, 
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must w£ too take this matter first in hand, and begin to fry theee^fjmo 
gofe V* Yea, Sir, (said Rogera) by God’s grace/’ ‘‘ Doabt not 
(said Hooper) but God wiU give strength.” 

As they went forwards, the press of the multitude was so great in 
the streets, that it was with great difficulty that they could pa8% pei^ 
sons thronging around them in admiration of 4heic great eonslaoey 
and fortitude. The Sheriff expressing, on the w^, his wonder to 
Hooper that he had not been more patient towards (Gardiner,. Hooper 
answered, ** Master Sheriff, 1 was nothing at all impatient, altbcnig^ 
1 was earnest m my Master’s cause, and it standeth mo so in han^ far 
it goeth upon life and death, not the life and death of this world oidy, 
but also of the world to come.” 

Arriving at the Counter, they were committed to the Keeper, and 
confined in separate apartments, with orders that they should not be 
suffered to speak to each other, nor that any one should have access to 
them. 

On the following day, the 29th of January, the Sheriffs conducted 
them once more into the presence of the Commissioners, at the church 
of St. Mary : and when, after long and earnest discourse, it was 
found that Hooper would by no means condescend to them, the Comr 
missioners condemned him to be degraded, and read to him his coni* 
demnation. He was condemned on three points :-^first, for maintain^ 
ing the lawfulness of the marriages of the Clergy, both secular and 
religious ; secondly, for his doctrine respecting divorce ; and^ thirdly, 
for denying the Corporal Presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Bogera 
also being condemned in like manner, they were both delivered to die 
secular power, to be conveyed first by the Sheriffs to the CJink«4i 
prison not far from the Bishop of Winchester’s house, where they were 
to remain until night. 

When it was dark, Hooper was led by one of the Sheriffr, with many 
bills and weapons, first through the Bishop of Winchester’s house, then 
over London Bridge, through the City to Newgate. From the fear^of 
some attempt at a rescue of their prisoner on the part of the people^ 
some of the Sergeants wcr6 sentYorWard to put out the candles of tlie 
costermongers, who used to sit with lights in the streets. But in spite 
of this precaution, the people having some notice of hisTpassing that 
way, came out of tlieir houses with lights and saluted him, praising 
God for his constancy in tlie true doctrine which he had taught them^ 
and praying that he might be strengthened in the same to the end* 
As he passed on, he besought them to make their earnest prayers to 
God for him, and going through Cheapside, at length reached Newgate. 

In Newgate he continued dosely confined for six days ; during 
which time, no one was allowed to come to him or talk with hiln 
cept the Keepers, and such as might be appointed to visit ^im., Among 
such visitors were Bonner, Feck^ham, Chedsey, and Harpsfield, 
^■serted their utmost endeavours Co seduce him from his better persua* 
ston. * Disputations were not ^he only means which tliey employed 
for this purpose* On the one hand, they shewed all gentleness, making 
ptoffers of ^endship and worldly advantages— on the other, they 
tried tp intimidate him with grievous threats. Bjut they found him 
always ope stedfast and immoveable. Berctiving that they could 
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not proirail with him in the least, they resorted to the mean tlis** 
graceful ex|iediotU of falsely asscrttag a triumph over him, whereUie 
had not the opportunity of confronting the scandal* They fl|>re8d 
rutnoturs of his recantation among the people, which were the more 
readily credited from the very circumstance that Bonner and the others 
were known often to^esort to him* .These rumours at last reached 
Hooper himself, and gave him much pain. To clear himself of the 
imputation, he wrote a letter, dated the of Februaiy, to his^'^dlow- 
prisoners for the Gospel, in which^be explains the reason of that cour^ 
tesy which he had used towards . Bonner and his Chaplains, in ad-> 
mitting them to conference with him, (which was, that he might avoid 
the suspicion of being either proud or unlearned,) and reciuests that 
they would not believe any such rumour of him^ after the pains and 
imprisonment which he had alreadyundergone^concluding with these 
words : 1 have taught the truth with my tongue, and with my pen 

heretofore, and hereafter shortly will confirm the same by God's 
grace with my blood.’* 

On Monday morning the 4th of February, Bonner came to New-, 
gate, and tliere degraded Hooper from the order of priesthood, regard-* 
ing him as no more dian a Priest, on account of his consecration ta 
the order of a Bishop having taken place during a period of separation 
Grem the Papal Church Rogers was degraded at the same time 
with him, and being first delivered over to the Sherifis, was led out 
alone to the place of execution in Smithfield, where he suffered, — 
hetng the first victim of the Marian persecution. 

On the same day, at night, Hooper learned from his Keeper, that it 
was intended to send him to Gloucester, to suffer death there* Ho 
folt much joy at this circumstance, lifting up his eyes and hands to 
heaven, and praising God, ** that He saw it good, to send him mnongst 
the people, over whom he was Pastor,^ there to confirm with hts death 
the truth, which he had before taught them : — not doubting but that 
God would give him strength to perform the same to his glory*.” lm« 
mediately he saat to his servahit’s house for his boots, spurs, and cloak, 
that he might be in readiness to ride \rhen he should be called. 

About four o’clock in the morning of the following day,, the Keeper, 
with others, bame to Hkn, and searched his persem and his bed for any 
manuscript that lie might have written, and then* he was led forth by 
the Sheris and their Officers out of Newgate, to a place near St. JDun^ 
stanza clitmsh, in Fleet-street, where six of the Queen’s .Guard were 
appointed to receive him, and to carry him to Gloucester, to be exe- 
outed^there. The Guard first conducted liim to the Angela wheare he 
breakfasted more heartily than he Wd done for some^ time past. 
About break of day, he Out on the journey with the Guard, springs* 
ing cheerfully OfthorsebaOk without help, having a hood on bw head 
mmr bia mig^ not be recognized by tbe inay* For the 

mm» f/osmmf al^ they carried hkn to th^ InsMi^ whcM by mquhfy«p<' 
Imai/tbey fownd he w%s not aecustometbto lodge*/ . 

They iNMuihed Cbrence^r on the Thursday following, about deven#, 

» — <7 " " . My - n ' t 

J conduct was adop^d at last towards Ridley. See N^. for JenuatV , 

p. t&* cereuioni^s observed iu degrading Hooper auu Rogers, wcrc'ftie same 
at in At case of Ridley. 4 * . ^ 
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and dined fi;t the bouset>f a womans wlra had been an enemy ’bodr- 
to fhe truth, and to the j^erson of Hooper. This woman, perceivirTg ther 
melancholy errand on which he was proceeding, relented in her spiHt»' 
and was now anxious to shew all hriendslup towards him*— *-lainentYi]gf 
his case with tears, and confeasingr that before she had often asserted; 
ilmt if be were put to the triab he would not staivl to hjs doctrine. • 

After dinner he resumed hia journey, .and reached Gloucester aboud 
five o’clock. . Am mile without the town, there was a great concottrsn 
of people assembled,.whQ shewed', a deep sympathy in bis masfortunea 
by their eries and lamentations^insomuch that one of the Guard rode 
forward into the towm to obtain aid from the authorides there, in ease 
it might be required to secure their prisoner. The Officers and their 
retinue came to the gate with arms, and commanded the people to keep 
their houses. There was, however, no attempt at violence. That 
night he lodged at the house of one ingi'am, and took the refreshment 
of a meal with composure, as he had done on his journey, and slept his 
first sleep soundly. After his first sleep, he continued the remainder 
of the night in prayer until morning — and then desired that he might 
go into the next chamber (for the Guard were also in that in which lie 
slept), that there, being in solitude, he might pray and talk with God. 
Thu with the exception of a short time spent at his meal, or in con- 
versation with such as were permitted to speak with him, he was inces^ 
sandy occupied in prayer. 

Among those who visited him here was Sir Anthony Kingston-— 
who had been appointed by the Queen, one of the Commissioners, to see 
es^ecution done upon him. Kingston found him at his prayers, and as 
soon as he saw him, burst into tears. Hooper not immediately recogni^^ 
ing him, — “ Why, my Lord,^* said Kingston, “ do you not know me, 
an old frieaid of yours, Anthony Kingston ? “ Yes, Master King-^ 

ston,” replied Hooper, recollecting himself, “ I. do know you well, and 
am glad to see you in health, and do praise God for the same.’’ But 
1 am sorry,” resumed Kingston, to see you in this case : for, as 1 un- 
derstand, you be come hither to die. But alas ! consider that life is 
sweet, and death is bitter.* ThAefore, seeing life may be had, desire 
to live for life hereafter may da good.” Noble indeed was the answer 
returned to this suggestion, by this intrepid champion of* the truth.*— 

Indeed it is true,” lie said, Master Kingston, 1 am come hitler to 
end this lifo and to suffer death here, because 1 will not gainsay the 
former truths that 1 have heretofore taught amongst you in this diocese, 
and elsewhere ^ and 1 thank you for your friendly copnsel, althougb it 
he not so friendly as I could have wished it. True it is, Master King<* 
ston, that' death is bitter and life*is sweet : but alas! consider that the 
death > to , ecnyie is more bitter, and the life come is more sweell 
Therefore# for the desiie and Iovb J have to the one, andtlys terror and 
fear of the other, 1 do not so much regard this death, nor esteem this 
hut have settled myself, through the strength of God^s HolyBpirtt, 
patientiy to pass through tlie torments and extremities of the fire vtow 
pr^redforme,. rather than- to deny the tru&^ of this wefrd, desiring 
y^.and oth^s in the mean time, to commenS^me to God’s mercy in 
.your players.*' — Kingston finding him thus resolpte, prociseded to 
take leave of him in terms of afiectiop, expressing his gratitude to him 
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as l)ie person by whose instrumentality Ood had r^lainfed btin 
when* he was a lost child, and brought him to forsake his cruK&s. 
** If you have had grace so to do,” continued Hooper, “ I do 
praise God for it, and if you have not| I pray God you may beve, and 
that you may continually live in his fear.” More words passed be« 
tween them, as»they thus took leave of each other — Kingston weeping 
bitterly, and the tears also trickling down Hooper’s cheeks. As King* 
ston departed, Hooper told him that all the troubles die had sustained 
in prison had not caused him to utter so much sorrow. 

The same day, in the afternoon, a blind boy, whose name was Tho- 
mas Drowryi after long solicitation of the Guard, obtained admission to 
his presence. Hooper, after examining him as to his faith, and hearing 
that he had been imprisoned at Gloucester for confessing the truth, be- 
held him stedfastly, and (the tears appearing in his eyes) said to him ; 

Ah poor boy ! God hath taken from thee thy outward sight, for 
what consideration he best knoweth — but he hath given thee another 
sight much more precious — for he hath endued thy soul with the eye 
of knowledge and faith. God give thee grace continually to pray unto 
him, that thou lose not that sight, for then shouldest thou be blind both 
in body and soul.” 

This poor blind boy, in a little more than a year after, fulfilled the 
pious benediction of Hooper— by dying in the flames at Gloucester, a 
martyr to the truth. 

Tp another visitor, a Papist, who came affecting to condole with 
bimi Hooper replied with some sternness : Be sorry for thyself, 
man, and lament thine own wickedness — for I am well, 1 thank God, 
and death to me, for Christ’s sake, is welcome.” 

On the night of that day he was committed by the Guard, their com- 
misaion having expired, to the custody of the Sheriffs of Gloucester. 
These, with the Mayor and Aldermen, repaired to his lodgings, and, at 
the first meeting, saluted him and took him by the hand. He addressed 
himself to them, saying, Master Mayor, 1 give most hearty: thanks to 
you, and to^tbe rest of your brethren, that you have vouchsafed to take 
me, a prisoner, and a condemned man, oy the hand ; whereby, to my rejoic- 
ing, it is some deal apparent, that your old love and friendship towards 
me is not altogether extinguished; and 1 trust also, that all the things 
1 have |au|^t you in times past are not utterly fergotten, when 1 was 
here, I^rtWgodly King that dead is, appointed to be your Bishop and 
Pastor. the which most true and sincere doctrine, because 1 will 
not now account «it falsehood and heresy, as many other men do, I am 
8<mt hither (as 1 am sure you know^ by the Queen’s commandment, 
to die ; and am come, where 1 taughY it, to confirm it with my blood. 
And now. Master Sherj^s, I understand by these good men, and my 
very . fSriei^gt (meaning the Guard) at whose hands I have found so 
much favour and gentleness by the way hitherward, as a prisoner could 
xcfisonaUiy require, (for the which also 1 most heartily thank then:) 
til^ I am commit^ to your custody, as unto them that must1»ee me 
hubii|^i^Maiarro\v to ^ place of execution. My request tlierdTore^ 
to you^walliie only, mt there be a quick fire, shortly to make an 
the mean time,' I will be as obedi^t unto you, as your^ 
aeh^cduld wish, tf you tliink 1 do amiss in any ihii^, hold up your 
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I have done. For I am nbt come hither ai one inforhed^ 
or cmpelkd^ to die, for it is well known, I might have had ray life 
with worldly gain ; but as orte willing to offer and give my life for the 
rather than<^.to consent to the wicked papistical religion of thb 
B£skop of Rome, received and Het forth by the Magistrates in Etlgk^, 
to God’s hi^ displeasure and dishonour ; and I trust, by God’s grace* 
to-morrow to die a faithful servant of God, and a true p^dient 
of^be^Gucien.’* a ' 

By this address many of the Officers present tvere ranch raovedi 
Still it would liave been determined by the Sheriffs that he should have 
been lodged that night in the common gaol of the towit, had not the 
Guard interposed to prevent it, representing his gentle and patient be* 
haviour on* his journey, and that they would themselves rather watch 
with him than that he should be sent to tlie common gaoK At length 
then it was resolved to permit him to remain the night at Ingram’s 
house, the sheriffs, and other officers, themselves keeping rvatch, Al* 
leging that he had many things to remember, he went to his rest as 
early as five in the afternoon— and having slept a sound sleep, he be* 
stowed the remainder of the night in prayer. After rising in the 
morning, he desired that no man should be suffered to come into his 
chamber, that he might be alone until the hour of execution. 

* About eight in the morning, (it being Saturday, the 9th of February* 
1555,) came the Lord Chandos, Sir John Bridges, Sir Anthony King- 
ston, Sir Edmund Bridges, and others, appointed as Commissioners for 
the execution *, and at nine, Hooper was desired to be in readiness; as 
^he time was at hand. Immediately he was brought from his chamber 
by the Sherifflj, who w'ere accompanied with armed men. Seeing the 
armed force, he exclaimed, “ Master Sheriffs, I am no traitor *, neither 
needed you to have made such a business to bring me to tlie place 
where I must suffer : for if yc had willed me, I would have gone 
alone to the stake, and have troubled none of you all.” Observing 
the great assemblage of people, for it was supposed that there were 
seven thousand collected, (as it was not only market day, but many atse 
came expressly as witnesses of* his behaviour in death) he said : 
‘f Alas ! why be these people assembled and come together, perad* 
venture they think to hear somethii^ of me now, as thejr have in 
tiipes past ; but alas ! ^ipeech is prohibited to me. Notwiln^ndmg, 
the cause of ray death is well known unto them. 
pointed here Jo be their Pastor, I preached unto them true and sincere 
doctrine* and that out of the word of God, Because I will not ndvv 
account the same to be heresy and untruth, this kind of death is pro* 
pared for in^.” • 

Thus he advanced to the stake, between thei^heriffs, in a gown bOr^ 
rowed from his host, with his hat on his head and a staff* in Jiis hanc}^ 
for he yras lame from the paiu of the sciatica, which h«^ had taken in* 

, As he went on he said not a word, but beholding the people 

— -<> ; j 1 ..I.... I »> . 

* Hiere bad been 9 . scandalpos charge against him of bis having written S.ltllSr 
to certain persoiis Jn prison, encouraging them to ctise the Queen, whereas, . oa 
the. doiitrary V ha bad alwaya shewn great loyally towards Iter Iiaving sent horsea 
to her whenrhi trouble, bb'th out of Worcestershire and Glouecstcrsliite. 

VOIil.Vlfc NOrll# yt 
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s6)rr!>wltig arountl )iim, he srometimee lifted t!^ his eyeit toward^liearert^ 
and looked so cheerfully on such as he knew, that they thought his^ 
connivance never seemed more composed and lively than at that mo-> 
mt^t. Having reached the place of exVution^ v^kh waa near to a 
gifeat eliri tree whidi stood over against the Gollegeof Priests, where be 
was* wont to preich, he smilingly view*ed the stake tmd the pr^arations^ 
The place round about the houses^ and the boughs of the trees^ were 
filled with people, and in the chamber over the college-gate stood^ the 
Priests, of the ccdlege. He then kneeled down to prayer, beckoning 
to Sir Bdmund Bridges, whom he knew well, to hstv to his prayer, 
that he might report it afterwards — who attentively obeyed his re- 
quest. In this prayer, which turned upon the whole creed, he 
continued half an hour, weeping profusely in the intensity of his 
devotion* After he had commenced it, a box, asserted to con- 
tain his pardon, was brought and laid before him, to tempt him 
to recant — at the sight of which he cried ; “ If you love my soul, away 
with it — ^if you love my soul, away with it.” — ^Thc box being taken away, 
the Lord Chandos said : “ Seeing there is no remedy, dispatch quicklyj' 
Hooper only begged that he might have leave to end his prayers. 

The Lord Chandos then spoke to Sir Edmund Bridges (who was his 
son), saying, “ Edmund, take heed that he do nothing else but pray ; if 
he do, tell me, and I shall quickly dispatch him.” Whilst these words 
passed, some persons drew near and heard the following portion of the 
prayer : 

Lord, thou art a gracious God and merciful Redeemer. Have 
mercy therefore upon me, most miserable and wretched offender, after 
thy great mercy, and according to thine inestimable goodness. Thou 
art ascended into heaven ; receive me to be partaker of thy joys, where 
thou sittest in equal glory with thy Father. For well know^cst thou. 
Lard, wherefore I am come hither to suffer, and why the wicked do 
persecute this thy poor servant : not for my sins and transgressions 
committed against' thee, but because 1 will not alloyvr tlieir wicked 
doings, to the contaminating of thy blood, and to the denial of the 
knowledge of thy truth, wherewith^ it did please thee by thy Holy 
Spirit to instruct me : the which, with as much diligence as a poor 
wretch might, (being thereto called) I have set forth to thy glmry ; 
and well seest thou, ray Lord and my God, what terrible pains and 
cruel torments be prepared for thy creature ; such, Lord, as without 
thy strength none is able to bear, or patiently to pass. ]put all things 
that are impossible with man, are possible with thee. Th^efore 
strengthen me of thy goodness, that in the fire I break not the rulea 
of patience, or else assuage the terrot of the pains, as shaji seem most 
to thy glory.” ^ 

. This wBi| all that could be heard of the prayer, for the Mayor dis- 
covering those who had approached to lie^n to it, ordered them to 
retire. After the prayer. Hooper immediately prepared himself Jbr 
llm stake. Taking off the gown first, he delivered it to the Sheriffs, 
With strict Charge to restore it to the owner-*— and so proceeded to take 
off the test of his clothes, except his doublet and hose, ^ in which ^he 
wi^h^ 4b have burned ; but the Sheriffs would not permu it. He wee 
tlien stripped to his shirt, in vvhijjh lie had the presence of mind him- 
self to &tcn, with a point of his hose, a pound of gunpowder in a 
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bladder Ib^een hta lega» and the same quantity under each arm; This 
he *obtaiiicd through the kindness of the Gfuard* Then desiring the 
people to say the Lord’s Prayer with himi and to pray for himt he 
tventup to the stake~to whl^ they were proceeding to secure him 
with three hons-^one for his necki another for hia middlCi and a third 
for his legs — wheh he obserired to them, Ye have no need ibua to 
trouble yourselves : for 1 doubt not but <God will give strength suffi- 
cient to abide the extremity of the fire without bands. Notwithstanding^ 
suspecting the frailty and weakness of the flesh, but having assur^ 
confidence in God’s strength, I am content ye do as yo shall think 
good*” They then secured him with the iron hoop rqund the middle; 
they would atUl iiave fastened the other irons round his neck and legs, 
but he prevailed with them to omit these — adding further, ** I am well 
assured 1 shall not trouble you.” ^ 

The preparations being completed, he stood elevated on a stool above 
the spectators — a situation which, added to his tall figure, enabled him 
to take a survey of the assembled multitude, amongst whom there was 
notliing to be seen but weeping and sorrow. Then lifting up his eyes 
and hands to heaven, he prayed in secret. The executioner came up 
to him to ask his forgiveness. Learning on what account his forgiveness 
was sought, he said, Thou doest nothing to offend me : — God forgive 
thee thy sins, and do thine office, I pray thee.” Then the reeds were 
heaped up, and he received two bundles of them in his own hands, 
embraced, and kissed them, and having disposed them under his arms, 
with an undisturbed fortitude pointed out how the rest should be 
placeJl, and where they were most needed. 

The pile was then ordered to be kindled, but it was some time before 
it took fire, there being a quantity of green faggots which retarded the 
flame, so that it did not quickly communicate to the reeds. The 
morning also was lowering and cold with wind, which blew the flame 
from him, so that at first the fire only burned about him, and scarcely 
touched his person. Some dry faggots were then V^oughl and the pile 
was rekindled— but still the fire was kept under on account of the di- 
rection of the wind, and oifly tortured him by scorching his skin, and 
burning bis hair. During all this he repeated mildly, as if he felt no 
pain, “ O Jesus, the Son of David, have mercy upon me,* and receive 
my soul.” — ^The second fire failing, he wiped his eyes with his hands, 
and called out: “ For God’s love, good people, let me have more fire.’' 
His lower es^^tremities, however, were all the time under the action of 
the fire, which continued to burn below thougli it did not flame up- 
urards* A third fire was kindled a little while after, which succeeded 
better, for tiJien the bladders of ^junpowder burst, but they had little 
effect in shortening his sufferings* The torments which he now on* 
dured are too dreadful to be adequately told. So long as he had 
power of speech he cried aloud, “Lord Jesu have lAercy upon 
Lord Jesu have mercy upon me — Lord Jesus receive my spirit 
•;^whiLh were the last words he was heard to utter. Soon he became 
black in the mouth, and his tongue was swoln that he could not speak, 
yet his lips moved until they were shrunk to the gums. He beat his 
breast with lus hands until one of his arms dropped ofi', and then con- 

M ^ ^ 
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tinued'the motion with the other, whilst the blood started from his 
fingeArs* ends, until that also, from the fire being renewed, became mo- 
tionless, cleaving fast to the iron upon his breast, l^hen bowing forwards, 
his bowels having gushed out, he yielded up his spirit ; having endured 
die agony of the fl^es for three quarters of an liour, or more, yet. with- 
out* any signs of impatience, dying as quietly as a child in his bed 

Thus was that foreboding, which dwelled on the mind of this truly 
brave Martyr when he took leave of his friends at Zuric, accomplished 
in this acene of exemplary suffering: thus wax a life of extraordinary 
exertion and travail, to him, not a passport to rest in old age, but only 
the prelude to ajdeath of no common agony* 

The protracted miseries which he had undergone in the long im- 
prisonment which preceded his execution, had prematurely broken the 
healthy vigoiy: of his body, (for he was not more than sixty years of 
age ^tien he was cut off,) but his mind in the mean time had strength- 
ened under the pressure which had been laid on it. In the afflicted 
sufferer for the Gospel’s sake, we see nothing of that too impetuous 
aeal, which had before led him to resist the authorities both of the 
Church and the State, in so trivial a point as that of the ministerial 
vestments. The spirit, which was then bowed down in entire sub- 
mission to the cross of Christ, no longer glowed with an ardour un- 
worthy of the holy cause to which it was unreservedly devoted. The 
reconciliation which took place between Ridley and himself, while both 
of tliem were imprisoned in the common cause of the Gospel, marks 
the improved temper of Hooper, who first invited it by letters of 
kindness, as well as the frank generosity of Ridley, who as cordially 
received him into his affection* 

Let it not, however, ba understood, as if it were meant to pass too 
aevere a censure on Hooper for his conduct in that matter. Intem- 
perate and injudicious as his behaviour was, his motives were purely 
conscientious — while he refused to conform to the established cere- 
monial, he begged Also that he might be allowed to declirje the proffered 
bishopric. And if the Church has cause to blame him for originating 
a controversy, whicli proved afterwards a* fruitful source of division 
among her members, let her place as an offset to this disparaging cir* 
cumstance, the triumphant evidence which he gave to the purity of the 
reformed doctrine, in the display of its sustaining and consolatory effi- 
cacy under the sorest temptations of worldly adversity. Let the 
indiscretion by which he did her hurt, be buried in oblivipn in the sin- 
cerity of that love with which he loved her, and in the excess of the 
good which he conferred on her by the abundant usefulness of his 
holy life and death. And let the erior of this faithful s^ervant be a 
earning to all, that, however conscientious their ^eal may be, it is 
not sufficient, alone, to warrant their conduct in matters of religious 
exertion ; but tha|, on the contrary, the morie assured they are of the 
sincerity of tUdlr opinions, the more cautiously should they exan^iuA 
themselves, lest they be betrayed into an extravagant mode of defend- 
ing and asserting Sdicm, to the detriment of the Church. 

♦ Fo 3C, — whose simple and admirable account of this blessed mai^vyr’s last suffer- 
lias been imidichly followed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Obsm>ations on the System of Wesleyan Methodism^ m a Letter to the 
ReVm R» Johnson^ Superintendent of the HtiU CirmiU By Mark 
Robinson, 

** Fas cst et abhoste doceri;’" — ^but indeed Mr. Mark Robinson 
scarcely deserves to be called an enemy ; he is a true Wesleyan 
— a primitive Methodist by principle, though in connection 
with the Conference Methodists : — the nature of this distinction 
being not w^ell understood in general out of their own body, a 
concise explanation of the parties into which they are divided^ 
may be not unacceptable. John Wesley, their founder, having 
divided the whole country into districts, appointed a travelling 
preacher for each. The annual assembling of these preachers, 
to render an account of their charge, and especially of the con- 
tributions levied in their re.spective circuits, forms the Confer- 
ence : no arrangement could be more natural, or better calcu- 
lated to serve his purpose, while the Society was yet in its in- 
fancy, and its organization not complete, liut if Wesley 'could 
have foreseen the vast augmentation of wealth and numbers 
wdiich it has since acquired, he would probably have founded 
his institution on a broader basis ; for now the local preachers, 
and the leaders of class meetings, con.sider themselves of no 
mean importance, and consequently grow more and more im- 
patient of their exclusion from Conference ; it is in truth, as 
one of their own writers confesses, the most singular Aristocracy 
that ever yet existed ; a permanent body of travelling preach- 
ers, not in any way chosen by the Society, govern it with ab- 
solute and despotic sway. The Conference,” says our author, 
retains to itself the whole and sole power of making any law 
it pleases (P. 16.) the only apparent exception to^this sweep- 
ing prerogative, is, a permission given to the quarterly circuit 
meetings to object to any law which they think injurious to the 
district. — nihil— for the operation of the law 
cannot be suspended, unless the preachers, w\io have already 
concurred in making it, concur also in the objection ; and even 
then, if the next Conference persist in it, there is no remedy. 
And as arbitrary governments are not coi^ented with the enjoy^ 
ment of despotic power, but they must secure themseVes agapist 
all nsks by supbi*essing freedom of discussion, ^^o Conference 
nittezlj^s all its loving subjects, and forbids the expression of 
their opinions. ** The chairman of the quarterly njeeting can 
prevent any subject being discussed of which he thinks Con- 
feVence wilPdisapprove,” (P. 11.) so that every circuit preacher, 
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at these meetings, is in fact a Dictator, who dothing 
his <)wn opinions with the majesty of Confer^ce, proscribed at 
his 4iscretion the subjects of debate : but the prerogative of 
Conference ends not here ; it stretches far beyond the Quarterly 
meetings themselves ; for if they should reject (it should rather 
be,' object toj^any new rule, they are prohibited from-m^ing it 
matter of discussion by pubUeatimis, public meetings, or other- 
tmse^" (P. 10,) It is hard to say. what number of radicals have 
at any time belonged to the Wesleyan Methodists | but it may 
fairly be assumed that they had their hill share in proportion to 
their members^ and there cannot well be a better proof, that 
the reforming mania was only an unnatural excitement, pro> 
duced by some mischievous demagogues, than this fact, that, 
while the radicals in the Methodist Connexion were raving like 
madmen against political authority, which is so much controlled 
by popular opinion and other checks, they suffered themselves 
to be ridden by Conference with a hook in their nose, and a 
bridle in their mouth, and bore without murmuring a tyranny 
which levied heavy exactions upon their purses, shackled their 
opinions, and left them not the shadow of a right to interfere in 
their^own concerns. “ The people,” says Dr. Coke, “ have no 
power — we (i. e. the Conference) the whole, in the fullest sense 
wliich can be conceived.” Long before the period we now 
speak of, this objection was felt so strongly, that in 1797 a large 
party separated from the Society, and formed what is called the 
New Connexion. 

in process of time other exceptions were taken to the esta- 
blished discipline: in 1811 the Kanters, as they are commonly 
called, became a separate community ; they maintained, tliat 
they best followed the example of their founders, by .emancipa- 
ting themselves from the restraints of buildings and circutts; 
and preaching wherever they fouhd it Expedient, or to use their 
own language, wherever they had a call, in the open air ; and 
therefore they assumed the title of Primitive Methodists. They 
also have a representative Conference. Since that time many 
local preachers, ejected from the Coimexion for non-conformity, 
have established congregational societies, who stylo themselves 
Independent Methodists ; to this class probably may be referred 
a considerable party, who in the year 1800 began to be distin- 
guished by the name of Tent Metliodists, because they preached 
in tentd, 'which was deemed by their brethren subversive of all 
established rules, and contrary to the allegiance which they 
owed to Conference. All these denominations of Methbdi gts 
dissenters from the ^Established Church ; but there is ' a 
cOiisiderable body of them in Ireland, who call themselves 
Church Methodists, because they are in communion with the 
Establishment, qr. Primitive Wesleyans, because "Wesley, to the 
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latest hbur of his Kfo/strenuousiy' opposed separation fVomthc 
Church ; he wished them to be auxiliaries, and not antagonists; 
he wished that their bond of union should be catholic, and not 
sectarian ; that their zeal should be shown in promoting the in- 
terests of religion, and not the interests of a party :—in compli- 
ance, therefore, with his earnest and repbatea* exhortations 
upon this subject, they do not renounce communion with the 
Establislnneftt : they do not administer the sacraments in their 
meetings, and they do not suffer their hours of worship to in- 
terfere with the service of the Church, In England these prin- 
ciples are not publicly professed by any society ’of Methodists, 
but they are adopted by a great many individuals in the Con- 
nexion, and among the rest by Mark Robinson, the author of 
this pamphlet; he was a class leader and local preacher for 
fourteen years, and is therefore a very competent witness as to 
the state of the Society. Though friendly to the Church, he 
is a staunch Methodist, and therefore his statements are not 
likely to be overcharged : he is a straight forward writer, who 
wishes to reform the abuses of their system by a plain exposi- 
tion of facts, and therefore his statements are likely to be 
accurate. 

“ The Connexion,” says he, “ is rapidly growing both in num- 
bers and respectability.” (Intro, p. v.) Now if they recruited 
their host out of the camp of the common enemy, if their num- 
bers were increased only by deserters from the cause of infide-, 
lity, where is the Christian who would not say — “ Ride on be- 
cause of the word of truth — we wish you good luck in the name 
of the Lord ?” But there can be little doubt that many of those 
jrhose minds are prepossessed by Calvinistio doctrines, slide 
through the connecting medium of Wesleyan Methodism into 
direct hostility to the Established Church ; and it is observable, 
that although the adults* in cibse connexion with the Society 
amount onl^ to a quarter of a million, yet these “ are but a 
small part of the body of the people who regularly attend ip the 
Methodist Chapels.” (Intro, p. xxxvi.) It may be useful there- 
fore to shew the feelings and views of those who govern the 
mighty mass, to exhibit them in their proper colours, and to 
demonstrate upon data of unquestionable autheflrity, that they 
are bigoted, selfish, and ambitious. 

Of their*biaotry we have a striking specimen in their treat-* 
ment of the Tent Methodists, who relate’the circun^tances of 
their separation thus : — 

'^Among all the different classes of professors or profune, none but 
the Mctliodists attempted to arrest our progress; among (hem many 
were found who sp<dte against us privately, and preached against us 
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pilbHoly ; numbers of them shunned us as they would the pestilence t 
sevenal made it their business to dissuade people from attending our 
ministry, and especially from joining us in religious communion, and 
when many of their members wished to join with us in our devotions, 
they pa^ed a law prohibiting every Methodist from assisting us either 
by'prcacming, o?thortation, or prayer, upon pain of expulsion from their 
Society,” P. (38. 

Professors and profane — for the information of those who are 
not acquainted with the new fangled jargon lately inti-oduced 
into religion, it may be necessary to state, that the professors of 
nital godliness distinguish themselves by that title from the jpro- 
fane multitude, who have not undergone their own sensible re- 
generation, The doctrine of Election pushed too far is always 
the parent of intolerance : but what is principally remarkable 
in the extract given above, is the popishness of the excommuni- 
cation which they attempted to enforce. The animosity engen- 
dered by so small a difference of opinion — a diflerence, by which 
no doctrine was impeached, no jjractice recommended by Scrip- 
ture w^as affected — marks a spirit congenial with the Inquisition, 
and that would have loved an auto da ft. 

“ Where only opportunity doth want, not will, 

Potential ‘ persecution’ stands for actual.” 

** For modes of faith let zealots fight,*’ and if these modes be 
momentous, w'e will defend them from the censure of the poet ; 
but that zeal must surely be graceless and bigoted, which fights 
bitterly and uncharitably for a regulation imposed by Conference 
or Wesley. If any one thinks this matter may have been misre- 
presented by a party who felt themselves aggrieved, let us turiv 
to Mark Robinson’s open avowal of the truth. 

Some of narrow and contracted "minds- among us, imagine that our 
system itself is as sacred as even the first principles of our rcbgion, 
and that, therefore, to refuse our assent to the one, is as great an evil as 
to disbelieve the other ; that to take a part in diffusing even the same 
religious truths, under a different form of Church government, as, for 
instance, under a system allowing representatives of the people in Con- 
ference, would imply that such persons had lost their piety.'' P, 38, 

' Again: “ a certain preacher in, the Old Connexion has taken 
jipon himself to aver publicly in difterent puljiits, that all who 
have left thenx as a l^dy of people, have died under a cloudy 
(p. -40.y which, according to the explanation of Mr. Watson, 
one of their travelling preachers, is damnation poetically j^x- 
pressed.” It is tme that Watson condemns such ranooi^s 
dShstobs of party zeal ; but then his liberality can be accounted 
Ibr ; he had himself been a seceder item the Connexion. Nei- 
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ther is it a solitary instance ; others have used the same/ or 
stronger language, 

“ A travelling preaclier finding that a female member had neglected 
attendance on the class, observed : Some people will say> th^ if vjte 
turn them out of the Methodist Society, we cannot turn then! out of 
heaven. He then, in a very solemn manner, a^ded :*I don't know 
that ; there is more meaning in that text of Scripture than many people 
think of — * Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ ” — 
P. 41. 

• 

This claim of power might have been ranked among the 
proofs of their ambition ; but it will be observed, that the occa- 
sion which produced it, was the neglect of an ordinance invented 
by themselves. Like the Pharisees, they lay heavy burthens 
upon men's shoulders,*’ and if the least point of ceremonial obser- 
vance be infringed, they denounce the vengeance of heaven, or, 
which is the same thing, of Conference. 

2 . The principles by which the Society is governed, are 
selfish, mercenary, and worldly. To prove the truth of this 
charge, it might be sufficient to adduce evidence, that while 
they fret and fume at the least hreji^i of discipline, they eulo- 
gize those for their attachment to IvSethodism, who are publicly 
arguing on principles, which the Con fe reike acknowledge to be 
dangerous to Ghristianlty itself.” (P. 8.. Introduction.) For if 
the loaders of a religious sect be plainly not animated by a zeal 
for religion in the Conduct of their affairs, basei^ motives must of 
necessity be inferred. But the Methodist preSther shall decide 
the point himself: his testimony, that it is a secular and worldly 
.spirit which actuates tliem, is most decisive. 

“ Tlic tent preachers,” lie says, “ were acknowledged to be men of 
piety and talent ; their doctfines \^ere approved of ; many hundreds of 
persons had been converted by their preaching ; but they were con • 
cerned in building places of worship, which they did not make over for 
the use of the Preachers : and for this, according to the superintendent’s 
own account, Mr. Pocock was ejected. Now, let the impartial con- 
trast this with the fact, that it is acknowledged by the Conference, that 
some of the preachers hold and publish religions doctrines dangerous 
to the welfare of people’s souls ; aqd yet they are retained and publicly 
praised for tbeir attachment to Methodism.” P. 68. 

“ Begging,” said Mr. Bramwcll, one of their^most eminent men, “ is* 
too much the business of the year. How can I raise the .monies ? 
appear fair at Conference ? &c. arc considerations, which, is to ’be 
feasfijl, affect some of us more deeply than the salvation of souls. A 
preaclidir has been known to labour two years in a circuit, without ever 
being questioned concerning the spiritual state of the peaple. The 
enq^uiry has U|jiiformly,becn, Did you make the coUections? Hayie you 
got the money ?” P. 25, 

\oi, VII. NO. n. 
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Btit not only are they thus convicted of worshipping Mammon, 
their worldlincss is besides altogether selfish, and their views 
extend not beyond their own advantage, “ When the local 
preachers in two of the principal circuits met, for the purpose of 
estjEiblishing a local preacher’s fund, the superintendents tlireat- 
ened to siJente them as local preachers, if they persisted.” (P. 
M,) 'I’he local preachers receive nothing for their labour. 
What then becomes of the preacher’s fund ? It goes entirely 
to the travelling preachers, who receive salaries averaging 200/. 
per annum, and sometimes more. Truly these are spolia opima — 
these are great inducements to act upon the principle satirized 
by Horace — Conficias rein, si possis, rccte ; si non, tpiocunque 
modo rem. Their emoluments, according to this statement, ex- 
ceed the average income of livings in the JCstablished Church. 
But this is not all ; there is anoilier fund, into which hundreds 
and thousands have been poured, after year, besides the 
annual siil)scripti(nis of the preachers, the appropriation of which 
is buried in moKSt mysterious conecalnKnit. The Conference are 
afraid to publish any account of it to the world, “ lest the 
magnitude of tho amount should deter their adlierents from 
subscribing.” (p. 22.) O fortunati nimium sua si bona norint. 
I'hat the Conference preachers themselves, however, know 
liow to appreciate their advantages is obvious ; for 

Some have supposed, that there is ground for apprehension, 
that the Methodist ministry may become hereditary, and that the sons 
of the preachers may issue from tho two public schools, and fill the 
vacancies as they occur, to tlie almost entire exclusion of those who 
would, on the whole, be more acceptable to the people.” P. 35. 

With the whole i)ow’er and the whole emohinuMits of the 
Society they cannot be content, unless they perpetuate the 
sovereignty in their families, by legitimate descent and heredi- 
tary succession. Why docs not tho spirit of Wesley rise before 
the ;aspiring conclave, and admonish them like Wolsey, I 
charge you fling away ambition — by that sin the angels fell !” 
and therefore, doubtless, angels elect may do the same. No, 
no : there would be an immediate cry of heresy and schism ; 
for grace is indefectible and Conference infallible: a) d so the 
venerable Founder’s ghost wouldsoon be rejected from tlie coii- 
‘juexion. 

3, Ambitious, hov^ever, they are, and their ambition cannot be 
altogether a matter of indiftereuce to the Establislied Church, 
if the assertion of one of their travelling preachers has any toith 
in it: “ We Methoilists can do any thing.” (p. 20.) We hfive 
already sfeen one of them laying claim to St. Peter’s keys, and 
the power of exchiding from Imaven ; it is not, therefore, any 
matter of wonder, that they aspire to the dignity, as' well as to the 
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autJioritVi of Apostles. An attempt has been made to intro- 
duce episcopal ordination into the Conference.” (p. oo.) ‘^Se- 
veral leading preachers assembled at Lichfield, to contrive how 
certain of them could be made Bishops.” (p. 14.) This is a 
strong measure for a sect who have recorded a resolution^ in 
their Minutes, that their Preachers should notbe calFed Ministers, 
nor assume the title of Reverend, and is properly regarded by 
the WTiter of this letter to the Reverend R. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of the Hull circuit, as an evident attempt to establish a 
rival Church. It may be thought that tiie apprehension of 
rivalry from tlie Methodists is extravagant aiicT visionary and 
overstrained ; it may be thought too wild a fiight even for 
ambition, to contemplate the seizure of our endowments, the 
usurpation of our Parish Cluirches, and the stripping our Esta- 
blishment of its alliance with the Stale; it may be thought that 
it were full as easy a leap to pluck bright honour from the 
pale faced moon/’ JUit amiution aspires with tlie eagle, dhough 
it soar with the wings of a goose. There E little danger from a 
conspiracy, wlicii tlic consinrators kindly inform us of their 
inteiitions; hut what tliose intentions are, tluu'c is no longer 
room to doubt. Mark Robinson deprecates the contingency of 
ftlethodism becoming the Established Religion of the country, 
and possessing the ability of demanding temporal supplies, in its 
present form ; and one of their leading ])rcachers was heard, it 
seems, to express a hot)e in (Conference that the time was not 
distant, when iMethodism would attain that distinguished pre- 
eminence, (p. id.) 

Let the established C'lergy, therel\>re, be Wcitchful at their 
posts ; let them roduiiblc? their vigilance to counteract the 
schemes of these scliismatics. Tlie time, we trust, is not so 
near as they seem to hope, when they 'will ho al>le to shoulder 
us out of oui’ pulpits, and to denounce us heretics ex cathedra, 
for ]iot obeying Coufcrence: but they have a direct interest, in 
separating as many as they possibly can, from the (’hurcli. 
Wcaltli and power, it lias been proved, are more objects of 
solicitude UUhe travelling preachers, than purity of doctrine, and 
religious truth : it is their own kingdom, and not Christ’s, which 
they labour to ad\ancc. With this view, tliey compass heaven 
and earth U) make proselytes fo their schism ; resembling again 
the Pharisees of old, who took the sanyi pains, because, as* 
Lightfoot quaintly remarks, the move they <‘.<mld drjjw over to 
their religion, the greater draught they should have for gain, 
anc^tljc more purses to fish in.” Witli the wisdom usually 
observed in the children of this wwld, they fiing away concilia- 
tion, and inflame the liberality of their followers with me ardour 
of >cctarian®zeal : for they know that the exactions of party 
spirit will he readily submitted to by those, who \vouId not sacri- 
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fio^ a single farthing to the support of simple trutli ; and that 
tl>€ love of contradiction to established order will open many a 
handi which would have been firmly clenched against the appeal 
of reason. Interested, therefore, as they are, in alienating the 
minds of the people from the Establishment, some conjecture 
may be form'ed, how much it is the object of their direct liosti- 
lity, from the intolerance with which they are proved to have 
treated the secedervs from their own body. We shall have done 
our duty to the public, by bringing before them facts so little 
known in general ; and to the Clergy, by warning them of the 
active war carried on against them every where, by stealing 
away the affections, as well as the subscriptions, of their flocks: 
and they who incessantly labour, for their own ends, to subvert 
the Church, cannot complain, if we endeavour to clip the wings 
of aspiring envy, and to lower their credit and influence, by 
exposing their real motives, and pointing out their pi*obable 
designs. 


The Book of the Roman Catholic Church, In a Series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to Robert Southey, Esq, LL,D. on his Book of the Church, 
By Charles Butler, Esq, pp. 316. Murray. 1824. 

This work, like all the writings of Mr. Butler, displays great 
kindness and courtesy of temper, and an unaffected liberality of 
sentiment, — and we think that no one has a better right to take 
for his motto, the golden sentence of St. Francis of Sales, that 
“a good Christian is never outdone in good manners.” But, we 
are bound to say, that mere politeness in a controversialist, is no 
sufficient substitute for want of vigour, and that, with all our 
love of the civilities and coinpliiKcn ts of Mr. Butler, we must 
whisper in his ear the advice of our old friend Gil Bias to the 
Archbishop of Grenada — such w^orks as your’s are not to bo 
criticized — there is nobody but what is charmed with it. How- 
ever, since you have charged me to he free and sincere, I will 
take the liberty to tell you that your last discourse does not 
seem to have the energy of the rest. — Are you not of the same 
opinion 

“ This work/’ we say, ** is not lo be criticized,” — for how is it 
'•possible for a critic ,to answer at least five hundred questions, 
and to give an account of eighteen letters, which are broken 
down into sixty-two sections, and each of which would require 
at least one of our pages to investigate ? So far as any speci- 
fic charges are made against Mr. Southey, for misquotation or 
misrepresentation of his authorities, it is his duty to clear him- 
self, and we have no doubt that he will do it satisfactorily. All 
that we shall attempt is, to give our readers a short account of 

8 
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nature and contents of the work before us ; and oveii,*thi« 
must be performed very briefly and rapidly, from the multifari- 
ous and miscellaneous matter, which is brought together in its 
pages. 

After an introduction containing remarks ^on the proper ob- 
jects of controversy, we have the Creed of Pope F^ous IV. with 
some reflections, tending to shew, that the only dociiinents, for 
which all CatholiCvS are responsible, as containing the articles of 
their faith, are the Creed aforesaid, the Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent,’’ “ Bossuet’s Exposition of Faith,” other’s ‘‘Pa- 
pist misrepresented and rej)resentcd,” and Challoncr’s “ Three 
shoi’t Summaries of Cjitholic Faith and Doctrine, prefixed to 
\\\s Garden of the Soul ^ the most popular Prayer Book of the 
English Catholics.” W e know not by wliat authority Mr. But- 
ler has cited these works as authorities: but we feel assured, 
that save and excepting the Creed of his Holiness, there w ould 
be little difficulty for any Catholic to disavow tlic remainder. 

The first letter insists on tlie magnitude and extent of the 
Romcan Catliolic Church, from which rather a hasty inference is 
drawn, that, if it be in error, “ tl\e gates of 1 lell must have pre- 
vailed against the Church.” 'Che only flaw in this argument 
consists in a slight begging of the question, as to the nature of 
tlie CJhristian Church, or, whether, allowing the w hole of its geo- 
graphical extent, it is any demonstrative proof of its being the 
holy Apostolic C’atholic Churcln If mere e.vtcnt of territory is 
to settle the question, then Paganism has the fairest claim to the 
dignity of Cnitholicism. 

in letters 2, 3, 4, and o, we liave a short narrative of, w hat the 
Papists denominate, the “ three eomersions of J'higland” — the 
first of wdiich is fabulous, the second dubious, and the tliird so 
mixed with legendary lore, thait it scarcely can i:e called histo- 
rical. In letter sixth, Mr. Bntlcr makes a strong attempt to 
rescue the character of St, Dunstan. W e cannot say that 
it has at all altered our opinions respecting the imperious and 
insolent behaviour of tliat Prelate to his Hovereigu ; but as the 
story is related in an entertaining manner, w e shall extrat^t it as 
the most favourable specimen of Mr. Butler’s st^yle. After de- 
scribing the indecorous behaviour of King ICdwin in retiring 
from the p^'cscnce of his assifmhled Nobles and Ecclesiastics, 
on the day of his Coronation, to resign hi^iscdf to the blandish- 
ments of Ethelgiva and Elgiva, Mr. Butler thus goes on to set 
forth the conduct of the Saint on that occasion. 

‘^rifc monarch w'as \imvilling to quit the s?enc of infamy. Diinstan 
strongly represented to liini the consecjrences of his condu<?t ; dragged 
him from the embraces of the women ; placed the crown uponliia head ; 
anS reUunedtvith him to the banquet. It is surprising that tlie con- 
duct of Dunstan, on this occasion, should be the subject of modern 
blame. The monarch had outraged dceeney. the cJeigy and noWes 
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wer^ irritated* and tlic worst consequ«ices might have followed. 

Stan brought back the unwise youth to the assembly* and thus stifled the 
discontent, 

“ But his conduct was resented, both by the king and Ethelgiva. 
He was banished from the court, contincd to his monastery, -and threat- 
ened with persfmal violence. Then, with the permission of the earl of 
Flanders, he retired to the monastery of St. Peter at Ghent ; but Edwin 
and Ethelgiva pursued their vengeance against him. His two abbies of 
Glastonbury and Abingdon were dissolved, and the monks expelled 
from them. Edwin continued his connexions with Etlielgiva : the Wit- 
tenagemot, which was both the supremo council, and the supreme judicial 
tribunal of the nation, took cognizance of it, and threatened Edielgiva 
with ignominious punishment, if she should persist in her scandalous 
conduct. She paid no attention to their representations, and the scandal 
eontinued. By the direction of the Wittenagemot, she was branded 
with a hot iron, and conveyed out of the kingdom. The public discon- 
tent increased : all the provinces on the north of the Humber revoked, 
and transferred their allegiance to Edgar, the brother of Edwin.” — 

“ A civil war ensued: Ethelgiva returned from her banishment, but 
was seized and murdered by a party of the insurgent soldiers. To put 
an end to the distraction of the nation, the Wittenagemot interfered, 
and divided the kingdom between the two brothers. On the death of 
Edwin, which happened soon after this event, Edgar became the sole 
possessor of the Anglo-Saxon throne. Modern historians have work- 
ed the misfortunes of Etlielgiva and Elgiva, into a very tragic tale, and 
described Dimstaii as the author of their calamities ; but must not all 
who read Dr. lungard’s account of them, and examine his autliorities, 
acknowledge, that the tale is considerably embellished, and wholly ac- 
quit Duns tan of having acted any put in it? During the whole of 
these proceedings, Dunstan was in Flanders.” — P. 59. 

The seventh letter contains a §hort apology for the monks, 
with a defence of investitures, or the claims of the Popes to no- 
minate to vacant Bishopries. Wd are sbrryto find such a writer 
as Mr. Butler, falling into the slang, hy calling Rome, “ the Eter- 
nal City,” and using such strange expressions as these, permit 
me to ask, if the Popes were not founded in all these objections,” 
&c. He had before spoken of “ the dignities and gaudes of the 
world.” It is but fair to add, however, that his style is generally 
pure and unexceptionable. 

We next come to St. Thomas^ a Becket, and to the immu- 
l^ities of the Church, and we think that Mr. Butler has made 
an excuse, if not a d^^fence, for his refusing to obey “the Con- 
stitutions 6f Clarendon.” It is true “ that Becket perished for 
a faithful adherence to Ecclesiastical duty but this is QpJy 
fthiiting off the blame from the individual, to that tyrannical 
{U>d despotic power, to which he was subservient. “ From 
anh.unible/J«A<?rm««,” says Mr. B., “the Pope successively be- 
came the owner* of houses and lands, acquired the power of nia- 
gistracy in Rome,” &c. (p. 9o^ We are quilc at a loss how to in- 
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terpret^this sentence* Does the “himible fisherman” mean* the 
Apostle Peter, or the first individual who took the title of Pope? 
“ Then the Pope,” he adds, did not stop, but claimed, by divine 
gift, a right to exercise supreme temporal power over all Christian 
Sovereigns, when a great good of Religion required it. This 
claim was unfounded — both the Gospel amt tradition declared 
against it.” Indeed this was a marvellous proof of his infalli- 
bility. Still more strangely he adds, it produced great evil> * 
and then proceeds to shew, both from argument and authority, 
that it was productive of extensive benefits to Christendom in 
general ! Is this writing like an historian, or a partisan ? 

In the tenth letter wc have a brief ‘‘ View of the Roman Ca- 
tholic system” — in which its peculiar opinions respecting the 
Virgin Mary — Purgatory — Auricular Confession and Indulgences 
— llic comparative merits of St. Augustine and Pelagias — Tran- 
snhstantiation — and the Authority of the Pope — are rapidly 
brought before us. It must be evident to our readers, that we 
cannot launch on this vasty deep” of controversy; we there- 
fore prefer at once to proceed to Letter XI. wliich treats of the 
rise of the Reformation. Here Mr. Butler more than hints, that 
the Albigenses, &c, were the lineal descendants of Manes-^a 
strange absurdity, which is not worth refuting, any more than 
the query which he proposes for Mr. Southey’s investigation— 
“ Whether these Sectaries did not, by their disorganizing tenets, 
prelude to the doctrine of liberty and equality, so frightfully pro- 
pagated in our time ?” (p. 140.) In section XI. 2. of this Letter, 
wo have an attempt to defend the mendicants by the example of 
Jesus Christ liimself, which is almost entirely confined to interro- 
gations. After misapplying some prece[)ts of Scripture, he asks: 

“ Do they not imply, that a voluntary renuneiation of riches, a vo- 
luntary renunciation of our* will, and a voluntary renunciation of sen- 
sual, but lawful pleasure, are acceptable to God ? Do wc not imi- 
tate, by the first, the voluntary j>overty of our holy Redeemer ? — by the 
second, hU voluntary obedience to the will of his eternal Father^ and to 
the 7vill of his Virgin Mother? — by the third, his immaculate purity 
P. 14-9. 

This may sound pious and devotional to the cars of a Papist, 
but to us it is a strange compound of nonsense and profane- 
ness ; and if we were not shocked by its presumption, we could* 
smile at its absurdity. No one denies tlie scholastic powers 
of St. Thomas Aquinas ; but it only injures him to compare 
hioLto Sir Isaac Newton (p. 152.) Nor does any one question the 
servieft, which the religious orders of the Romish Church hai^ 
afforded to literature — nor the real piety of many of its female 
de^votee3; }^VLt td call them celestial beings,” (p. 154.) is to 
caricature their merits. In like manner, we consider that 
Mr. Butler makes a very poor aipology for his Church, ]by 
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AirMing on the many unsuccessful attempts which had b^en 
made its own members tti reform it — an argument which 
has been always adduced- by Protestants^ to shew the necessity 
of a reformation yrtww In Letter XIL this' period is 

treated of, and, strange to say, these three questions are asked, 
and answereefin the negative ; — First, has England gained by 
the Reformation in temporal happiness Secondly, has Eng- 
land gained by the Reformation in spiritual wisdom ?” — Thirdly, 

was the Reformation attended by a general inprovement in 
morals?” We are quite contented to let Mr. Butler have all 
this dispute to himself, as well as his following queries — Whe- 
ther the revival of letters was assisted by the Reformation? — or 
whether the dissolution of tlie monasteries was justified by the 
conduct of the religious orders?” &c. We are persuaded that 
his friends. Dr. Milner, and Dr. Lingard, will request him to ask 
no more questions of this kind, unless he can make it appear, 
that, if the Reformation had not taken place, we should have had 
nobler Poets than Shakspeare and Milton — deeper Philosophers 
than Bacon or Newton — more learned Divines than Barrow or 
Taylor — braver Commanders than Marlborough or Nelson— and 
more elegant Scholars than Addison or Sir W. Jones. There 
is nothing to detain us in his account of Edward VI. in the 
13lh letter ; but in the next, we have an apology for Mary’s 
persecutions, and here we must say, that Mr. Butler quite loses 
his usual good temper, in his abuse of our Martyrologist ; and, 
as a proof of this, we shall cite its conclusion : 

The time is gone by — no good subject now reads with pleasure 
any abuse of the lloniaii Catliolic Church, or its members. Take it 
to the admirers of father Fox I his mantle has descended to you I But 
don’t wear it ! you are qualified for better things/’ P. 214. 

For shame, Mr. B. these are not “ the good manners” of St. 
Francis of Sales. 

(^leen Elizabeths reign occupies the 15th letter. That 
great severities were exercised on the Catholics during this reign, 
we readily admit ; but they were called for by their repeated 
attempts at rebellion and insurrection. Whoever lias looked 
into the work entitled Pacata Hibernia, or the Wanes of Ire- 
land, during the times of Elizabvth,” will see that the Papists 
«vere indefatigable in their attempts at revolt. ^ Biit we own 
that we are both shocked and surprized, at Mr. Butler’s apo- 
logy for tW massacre of St. Bartholomew, (p. 251.) and still 
more by his admission, that the plea was allowed by the of 
Bpme^ and yet that the Roman Catholic Church is notMastly 
cbargeabla with its guilt. Nor are we more pleased with his 
palfiation of the murder of the Prince of Orange 253.) 

MVe again more abuse of our good old. Martyrologist (p. 263.) 
but it will be time enough W be “ confident” of Mr. William 
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Eusebitis Andrewa*^ " triumph*’ over hinv whea hk answer, 
which is now in course of publication in numbers^ has bceniuUy 
completed* We are glad to find that Mr* Butler allows that a 
few Catholics were led astray by the iUaudable bulb of Pope 
Pius V. (p, 264.); and what is this but giving up the point at 
issue ? • . • ’ 

In letter 16, the truth of the Gunpowder Plot is admitted, 
though it is hinted, that his researches respecting it, by an exa- 
mination of the documents in the Paper Office, have been fk»- 
vourable to the Homan Catholic cause. But so long as “ The 
StateTrials” are in existence, we think the point admits of but 
one opinion. Whoever wishes to investigate the subject, should 
consult Archdeacon Churton’s Discourses, or Dr* Falconer's 
Appendix to his Bamptoii Lectures. 

In letters 17 and 18, the reigns of Charles the 1st and 2nd are 
briefly considered witli regard to the Papists. In the former, 
we believe that every alleviation was shown them, which the 
unfortunate Monarch could shew ; indeed, we all know that it 
was one of the chief accusations against him. As to the for- 
geries of Oates, they are universally admitted ; but it is impos- 
sible to deny, that, from the private opinions of Charles II* 
there was no little danger of seeing the restoration of popery 
in this kingdom. 

Having thus laid before our readers as full a summary of 
Mr. Butler’s publication as the limits of our Review will admit, 
wc shall close tliis article with a general observation on the 
present state of religious parties in Great Britain and Ireland; 
from which it w ill appear, w^e think, (hat the real power and the 
influence of popery is greater amongst us, at this moment, than 
it has been at any period since the Reformation, 

Supposing, then, the whole j)opulation of Great Britain and 
Ireland to be divided into three parts, we should say, (on a 
rough estimate) that one belonged to members of the Establish- 
ed Church, another to Protestant Dissenters, and anoth(^ to 
the Roman Catholics. To all purposes of our argument, we 
conceive that this calculation will be found sufficiently accurate, 
because it ft our object to shew, that the actual number of Ro- 
man Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland (taken together) is 
nearly the san^ as that of 4he members of the Established 
Church, wfien distinguished from Protestant Dissenters. • 
But in any dispute which relates to renibving civil or ecclesi- 
astical disabilities from the Papists, it is plain, that we cannot 
reckon with much confidence on the cordial assistance of Dis- 
senterS from our Establishment, because they may be supposed 
to have the same interests at stake — and this it is which consti- 
tutes the r^I power and influence of the Catholic questimi* 
When the case is viewed in this manner, we are confident that 
vOL. VII. KO. n. Oi 
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HO fmm can bokfocward^v^ithout aome feclinga oiF appiseHenapn, 
to the future safety of our Church, so far, at least, as to render 
iiim leery cautious, und attentive to all proceedings on this sub^ 
ject. And what still furtlier adds to our difficulties is this^that 
.the situation of religious parties in Great Britain and Ireland is 
so extremely ^different. Here the difficulties arise almost entirely 
from Dissenters, but. there from Roman Catholics. Hence re- 
sults the arduous task of trimming the vessel equally between 
Scylla and Charybdis — a task, which demands all the care and 
vigilance of our Governors in Church and State, and which no 
real friend to the Church will affect to despise or underrate. 

Under these circumstances, we earnestly recommend to all 
x>ur readers to combine the spirit of Protestantism with their 
professions as Churchmen — ever to maintain the love of liberty, 
apart from licentiousness — to grasp the Bible with one band, 
and their Prayer-Book with the other— and thus to present an 
unconquerable defence to the superstitions of Romanists, and 
,to the disorders of schismatics. So will our Church thus turn 
•to her favour and advantage the testimonies of her conflicting 
•adversaries. So will the wisdom and moderation of our Re- 
formers be attested at once by ancient tyranny, and by modern 
*|icenliousness. The dangers are great and numerous, but they, 
in some measure, help to neutralize each other — there is a 
'Providential balance in oiir favour — and we think that we can 
discern, even now, a ‘‘light springing up in our darkness” — and 
that ere long our superiority shall become clearly apparent, 
''even asl the noon-day.’* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND DU 
MOULIN t ON EPISCOPACY. 

.To the Right Reverend Prelate, the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Peter 
. . pi^ Moulin sends greeting.^ 

The death of your illustrious predecessor j; has been a severe affiiclioti 


* This curious and interesting correspondence is translated from the original letters 
In LKlih, published In a Vork entitled, Reverendi in Christo Patiis, Lancelot!, Epis- 
«upi Wlntonieniis, Opusctila quaedam PostliUdia.**— London, l^PI. Pm 159 — 200. A 
dtranslation of it appeared about the commencement of the troubles, in the reign of 
Ohaiies L To the best of obr recollection it was anonymous, for we happen not to have 
it at hand to refer to it. 

f -Bu MouImv was born at the Castle of Buy, in Vesm, in 156S, being descended 
the ancient and noble femily of Bfie, said to be related on the female side ' tod? ueen 
£tiaabetlu„ He is characterized by Bayle, *'as the mostfembas Minister that' the Pro- 
tmtants'of France ever had.’* He Onished his education at Christ’s CoHeTO, Cambri^' ; 
‘afterwards became Professor at Leyden, where Grothis was his pupil. He wa$ InviU^ 
m Eti^nd in^l dlS, hy King James, whogat^ hhn, at hiamcuzn^to l^nhce,^ a Prebend 
of Canterbury. , 

X James Mohtaguli was Bishop Ahdlrewes’s iimdediate Predecessor in the 5ee of Win- 
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tor jour bhiirch and country. Yotd gracious Soverreign has Idsti^^dnv 
a prudent counsellor, and the Church a faithful pastor. I also haveti» 
lament a patron md friend^ who, tHou^'^wayS ' attentive to^ what 
interested me, had wmi my regard^ not so much by itomedrate prooflr 
of kindness, as by his own liigh character^ I have a 'letter from^him^ 
written when his bodily strengUi was giving way^ and his constinxtioni 
was impaired beyond recovery i it is a. memorial of him which awak^na^ 
the deepest regret. It has been^ however, a source of much cohsola-i 
tion to me to hear that you were appointed to sucked him ; {or 1 iliach 
long admired your learning, and had personally experienced your^ 
friendly disposition. Your Sovereign shewed lus accustomed discern^ 
ment in not hesitating to make his choice. You were immediately 
looked to as the successor by all who knew the soundness of his judg- 
ment. And may this event be a blessing to yourself, to the Church, 
and to your country. God give you virtue increasing with your ho- 
nours, and freshen and invigorate your old age ; so that your gracious 
King may long enjoy your counsel, and the Church may derive every 
day greater benefit from your industry and vigilance. 

In the work which I have written on the Vocation of Pastors cer- 
tain passages, have given offence to your King, who is so eminent for 
his wisdom, on account of their apparent hostility to the Episcopal 
Office. On the other side» however, my own countrymen complain 
without reserve, that I have been pleading the cause of Episcopacy^ 
and that 1 have condemned Aerius f for daring to oppose the univer** 
sal Church on a. point received from ancient times, and in atl placeSv 
And they are displeased with me for asserting, that it has been custo- 
mary throughout tlie Church, from tlie time of those who succeeded 
the Apostles, for one of the Presbyters in each city to have the pre- 
eminence, and be called Bishop. 

There are many passages to which the King affixed his mark of dis- 
approbation with his usual wisdom and discernment : but three points 
principally offended him. The first — that I have represented the 
names, Bisliop and Presbyter, as used in the New Testament indiscri- 
minately. The second— that 1 hav6 asserted the order of Presbyter 
to be one and the same with that of Bishop. The third and most im- 
portant point— my opinion, that the Episcopal pre-eminence (wpoirr/Mftev) 
is not derived from divine right, is not an article of faith, but only a 
matter in which the ancient Church freely used its discretion ; deter- 
mining the pre-eminence of one to be the bestr provision for maintaining 


Chester, but h|ld it eidy a year and thre# quarters. Dn Moulin must allude to Bitson, 
who was Bishop of 'Winchester when he was in England. Andrewes’s translation t^ 
that see was in 1618. . ^ i 

^ ** Incontinent apres les Apostres ou mesme de leur temps (comma rhisipire Eederias*^ 
Uque temoigne) la coutume a est6 introduite, qu!en une viile un des p^teurs se nomme- 
roit gyesaue et auroit pre-eininence sur ses compagiions : afin d’eviter'les confusions qui 
naissent aouvent de I’egaiit^ ; lequel ordre a este generalement srivy :• left Eglkes^ayant 
area qu’en la disposition de ia police Ecclesiastique elles avoyent de la Uber|jf/'>-^Voeatioa 

deajiuitaurs, J. 4. 

k ** I2ice^t.(^€rlus) l^rtshyteram ah ^pi^eopo nijlU di0hrentia dehere disceini/*— 
Augustin de Haer. ad C^odv. Haer. 53. 

Bishop Hall, Episcopacy by Div. RiglU, part 2. f 9. — Efdph. Hsnr. 75:. 
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otd&and jpeade; it matter in which churches majr differ without fny 
bmum of unity. 

AU this I acknowledge that I have written : but diat my words may 
nbt be perverted, or unfavourably construed, 1 will briefly explain to 
you my meaning. I said, indeed, that the words, Bishop and Presby- 
ter, are used iir the New Testament for the same thing ; but did not 
suppose that this assertion detracted from the episcopal dignity, since 
I spoke of the name alone, not of the office, and am supported in the 
assertion, not only by many plain passages of Scripture, not only by 
the Presbyter Jerome, but also by the most celebrated Bishops of the 
ancient Church-eChrysostom, Ambrose, Theodoret — who did not think 
themselves wronged, or their dignity at all impaired, if it were believed 
that the words Bishop and Presbyter were primitively used in the same 
sense. 

I said, also, that the order of Bishop and Presbyter is one and the 
same ; for this was always the opinion of the ancient Church, and is 
still held by the Church of Rome, although the difference is prodigious 
between the pomp of her Bishops and the meanness of her Priests* 
It is from this opinion that we find the Roman Pontifical providing 
for the consecration, and not for the ordination of a Bishop. For order 
and degree are two different things ; men, forsooth, of the same order 
may differ in degree and dignity, as amopg Bishops the Archbishop 
bolds an higher degree. 

I confess, again, that I asserted the episcopal degree and prerogativa 
to be of ecclesiastical, but not of divine right. But, beside that to 
speak otherwise than 1 thought would not have been the part of a 
wise or honest man, a person of your considerate judgment will easily 
perceive, that a Frenchman, living under our Church Polity, could 
not have spoken differently without incurring the censure of our 
Synods, and without being compelled to recant, under pain of expulsion 
from the ministry. For to deliver as my opinion that our Churchea 
are in error, both in articles of faith and in a matter of divioc right, 
would be to brand them with the mark of , heresy, and would unsettle 
the conscience of many weak brethren. For my part, I undertook the 
work in question unwillingJy, induced to do so by. the earnest and 
continued entreaties of our Church, in order to repress tho insolence 
our adversaries, who, in this matter, insult us extravagantly, and 
speak of us as mushrooms but just born from th^ earth, or as obscure 
ruffians who iiave invaded the pulpit by violence and tumult- 

I think, however, that I have so tempered my expressions 
defend our interests without overthjrowing your’s; and without be* 

f aring an excess of party zeal by a spirit of contradiction." Nor have 
any where made other than honourable mention of the English 
Bishops, «« 

I have thought it necessary to say, thus much to you, most excel- 
Dignitary, whqse approbation 1 especially desire for my w^itfilgs. 
1 ilsauld alM have sent you my book long since, if 1 had not beard 
ftom several persons that you do not concern yourself with French 
literature. 1 now send it, because I doubt not that, as yru wUl henee-r 
forth enjoy more^ frequent intercourse with your Sovereign, he will 
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lake occasion to converse with yoil on this subject, and require your 
opinion. For xny part, 1 shall willingly submit to your judg&ent, 
knowing that the. most learned are wont td be the mo^t candid, and 
hoping that you will not cut away to the quick, any thing which may 
be softened down by a favourable interpretation. And I pray you to 
consider me as one with whom the authority of«antiqiuty will always 
have great inAuence, and who will feel himself sufficiently protected 
against censure if he meets with but a small 3 hareof your approbation. 
May God preserve you, most honourable Prelate. Farewell. 

Your Lordship’s devoted servant, 

Pete§ Du Moulin. 

Parit, 0th September, 1618 . 

THE BISHOP’S ANSWER. 

I had completed this letter in the beginning of March, and was on 
the point of sending it, when unhappily the ill health of the King 
obliged me to lay it aside, and wholly disarranged my correspondence. 
This illness originated in his grief at the death of our gracious Queen, 
his beloved consort : and, from his neglect of himself through the an* 
guish of his mind, it ended in a disorder so aggravated as to leave the 
Physicians themselves in great doubt concerning its event. Hence all 
writing was forgotten, and the sending of my letter was omitted. I 
had to resort to prayer, with the rest of my countrymen, in utter con-» 
sternation, as men in danger of being deprived of their excellent 
monarch. But God regarded us, and restored him to us, and in Jiiin 
restored us to ourselves. « 

Being then once more myself, I render to you what I confess has 
been too long owing ; so long that Beaulieu might justly have de- 
manded payment of -^his debt from me in your name, as from a 
person of doubtful credit. You will, however, I trust, receive this' 
excuse of mine, which is painfully just, in your accustomed friendly 
manner, and will contrnue»to expect from me all the attentions of a 
friend. 

To come to the subject of your book. You say that some passages 
in it were offensive to the King. This is not to be wondered at.. Ho 
has a sensitive mind ; which is alive to any such matter of offence^ 
For such is his piety towards God, that the peace and order of the 
Church, of which ho is guardian, are not treated as matters unworthy of 
his attention : and such his discernment, that he instai nly perceived the 
tendency of your three positions., 1. The name of Bishop Is not distinct 
fremthat of Presbyter : — 2. the order of Bishop is not distinct (nor the tl^rrg;, 
itself therefore): — 3. the whole question is not on/e of divine right, F^ir,. 
what are these three positions, but the objections thrown out by naen 
who have lately agitated ourselves ? What had they to say, but that 
tket^KiS are used indiscriminately, — that even the thing is not distingmsh'* 
ed, — and lastly, that the invention is human? that is, beiqg. instituted 
by men, it may be abolished also by men, and thus Episcopacy stimds 
or falls at thd option of the Civil Power, The King is but too. well 
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d^qiiakited with all this ; he hasr been accustoimd to it aUMtoot 
ldng*have such accents been ringing in his earsi He knows also 
tliereare remaining among us those^ who from jouv writings will quickly 
take ftresh occasion, not' indeed to overthrow our Order, which has struck 
de^ly its roots for so many ages^ but certainly tooffer it some insults 
*^The case, moreover, has been aggravated by a certain Bucer, who 
exactly at the same time^ not I believe in concert, yet apparently^ so^^ 
without having received oiFence or provocation, has edited most inop*-' 
portuneiy, a Latin treatise on the same question* And what King would 
not be grieved by such things, who desired peace, not only in the 
Churches of hia own dominions, but throughout Christendom, and 
would give much to purchase it ? Be not, therefore, troubled, that die 
King has objected to those parts of your work. I take upon myself 
to say, that he would prefer making many marks of praise, especially 
in a book of yours, to affixing a single note of disapprobation. 

These sentiments of the King are, however, as they ought to be, die 
sentiments of the kingdom in general. Which leads me to appeal to 
your candour and consideration. You were desirous, you said, of 
defending your own cause, and repressing the insolence of your adver-' 
saries ; — and that, if you acted otherwise, you must incur the censure of 
the Synod, and either retract or look for degradation. We concede 
this to you ; but we ask the same concession for ourselves, that we 
also, may defend our cause as becomes upright and prudent men* For 
we also have forward adversaries; and wo have also consciences, 
which we do not suffer to be unsettled, with the notion, that they are 
under an ecclesiastical polity different from that which has existed 
from the beginning, and from the very age of the Apostles : — and that 
out's has this antiquity, we are prepared, on any occasion, to prove to 
the whole Church. 

- Much, then, do I wish that you had not even alluded to us. For 
who compelled you ? You might have directed your darts against 
the enemies whom you mention, without their glancing on us : our 
concerns are not so interwoven with gyour’% but that you might have 
passed them over in silence, without any difficulty. ** Est et fideli tuta 
rilentio Merces.” If, however, you were fully purposed to introduce 
into your treatise something relative to our Church, I earnestly wish 
you had made your intention known to the King, and had consulted^ 
him in good time, on that which you designed to write respecting his 
interests ; for he accounts* our interests as his own. You yourself 
know, for who does not know it, since he has written so much and so 
admirably, that he excels in learning ^nd in natural talents, and that, in 
Judgment especially, whether we look for acuteness or smidity, he is 
among .the Brst, or rattier superior to the first. No man has so tho- 
roughly investigated, and taken so accurate account of all tl^at con- 
cerns us as he has done. On any subject, and e^cially in the affairs 
of our Church and nation, be could have advised you best how fSt to 
advance, a^d to set hounds to your progress when it had reached its 
proper limit. And if hereafter you undertake any thing of a similar 
kjnd, remember, I pray you, this my counsel, dictated) by the best 
consideration for $ou, and coming from one who knows that the King 
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esteem« you highlyr-that he has entitled himself to your grati^dei 
whi^h you will, not dispute — and will I trust merit it in futurci 
' If you ask my opinion on the three points in questhm^ I give it you 
with sincerity. I think that the names, Bishop and Presbyter, are pro^ 
miscuously used in the sacred writings. I will grant to you, that at 
first little stress was laid on the terms. Nor isst so much what you 
have said, as the tendency of your words, that the King regards : — be 
considers the inference which will hence be quickly caught at by per- 
sons, in this and other countries, who are prejudiced against our 
order- — namely, that the expression is equivalent to their being no dis- 
tinction between the things signified. What other ol^ect can be ' im- 
puted to a writer who dwells upon the confusion of terms, when the 
things are sufficiently distinguished. No one would attack the name, 
unless he were not thoroughly well disposed toward the thing itself. 

But in this respect the case of the episcopal order is not singular, 
por in the same authors, and in the very passages to which you refer, 
there exists the same indiscriminate use of the name Deacon. We 
have these words of Chrysostom, (Philip, i.) “ Even a Bishop was 

termed SiaKopoc. Whence St. Paul, writing to Timothy, although a 
Bishop, says, fulfil thy haKovia *.** Hence you may collect, that the 
words Bishop and Deacon were used in the same sense. But, besides 
this, even the Apostles call themselves in one place Presbyters, in 
another place Deacons, . and their functions they call, accordingly, 
haKovia. Yet neither is a Deacon or Presbyter the same . as an 
Apostle. Why then did you not in addition make it appear, that this 
community of names afiected the other orders also; and that in the early 
age the names not only of Bishop, but also of Presbyter and Deacon, 
were promiscuously used; while the things signified, the functions 
themselves, were nevertheless distinct. 

Again, when those authors say, “ hitherto they had their names 
in common,** they also immediately provide a remedy to prevent mis-^ 
interpretation, and remind the reader that the thing itself is not undis- 
tinguished, subjoining, but singe that time each office has had its 
proper name assigned ; the term. Bishop to a Bishop ; the term Pres- 
byter to a Presbyter "I".*' No one, spealdng with propriety, would insist 
upon the use of a word in its unrestricted sense, when the restricted 
use of it has been adopted. No one would now use the word lyranmo 
to denote a King, or the word latro to designate a soldier. On the 
same principle, he would not apply the term Bishop to signify a Pres- 
byter : and if Jerome, when writing what you refer to, had called 
himself a Bishop, and Augustin a Presbyter, you must be aware, he 
would liaVe made himself ridiculdus. 


• Chryt. H<mi. Phil. i. 1. oh the (rvvtiruTKoiroiQ Kai SiAkovoic* * 

I Ti ritro ; fttac iroXteie ^oWoi tm&Kb^ot ffffav ; aXXVt tsc wpttrtonpfsc 

CKaXios. roruyofi rttdg eitoivtay^v vote ovoftaet ‘ kmi ^uaeovoc evufKoir^ 
(Xtyero. ^larsro ypa^dtv xai eXeye* rtjv SiaKOViav ffa 

tTriffKoir^ ovri. • 

f Chrys. H<im. T!til. ?. t.' ■ - 

- opofiaf iwtuievvd iTrivsoiry, 

ripe npifjtvrkptp,* • , 
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Add to which, that, in such passages^ the Fathers, before diey sjpeak 
of ttie use of the words, are obliged to lay down and premise "that 
which may place the tiling signified out of all controversy. Thus 
Chrysostom, (in Philip, i.) 

** What mean these words ? were there several Bishops of one city ? 
CeVtainly notJ' That is, not even when St. Paul wrote his Epistle. 
Thus also Theodoret, (in Philip, i.) “ It was not possible that several 
Bishops should be pSstors of one city.” Thus Jerome, (in Philip i.) 
“ For there could not be several Bishops in one city.” Thus Ambrose, 
(in 1 Cor. xii. 28.) “ God has decreed that one Bishop should pre- 
side over one Church^.” Here evidently they proclaim a distinction 
even then existing in the functions, before tliey allege any thing con- 
cerning the name. I infer, that whatever may have been the case at 
first with the terms, — the restricted use of tliem may have been then 
neglected, — yet in practice, even at the earliest time, there was in one 
city only one Bishop and Pastor. With us this is still the practice;' 
but is it so with you ? If, then, having first stated that the things sig- 
nified are clearly distinguished, you had afterwards noticed in the se- 
cond place the indiscriminate use of the names, which once, though but 
for a short time, prevailed, (although what good end could have been 
answered by disputing about names, when the things themselves are 
certain ?) and had avoided making so crude a statement on the sub- 
ject, --’the King, I think, would not have affixed his note of censure 
on that passage. 

. We come next to the question concerning Order. Consider, first of 
all, whether the order ought to be called the same when the functions 
are not the same. And thaUthe functions, in the present case, are not 
the same, is acknowledged even by those who little favour Episcopacy ; 
for they always except ordination from the official duties of a Presbyter. 
Consider, secondly, whether the order ought to be called one and the 
same, when the imposition of hands is not one and the same, but new 
and distinct. For no one, I think, will deny that, throughout all 
antiquity, Bishops have been appointed with imposition of hands. And 
that the ancient Church regarded the order as distinct, let Isidorus + 
testify, who has expressly said, “ the episcopal order.” 

If you refer the question to the school authors, they do not agree 
one with another. Your countryman, Altisiodorensis,— our countryman, 
'Major, and others, support the distinction of the or^er. ’Those who 
are less favourable to the distinction, do not, indeed,* consider the 
admission to it as a sacrament of orders, for they hold no ordination to 
be sacramental but that which gives power to administer the Eucharist : 
nevertheless they assign an order, to^ Bishops; order being, According 
to their definition, thai possession of power to perform some spe^r 
cial act ; suppose, the act of ordination, to which Bishops alone are 
competent. For what would it be, to deny that to be an order from 
*wlucb ordination iuelf, and, of course, all orders of the ministiy are 
derived ? 


* Fit quin a}> iino Deo patre iiunt omnia singuios episcopos siltgulB ecclenis prlbsse 
decrevit.” Ambr. in *i Coi. xii. 28. 
f Isid. Hisp. Etym. 7, 12. 
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. As to iKe <;hurch of Home end its Pontificate^ vve regard Uiem not. 
If diey ore pleased with the term coy^ecrapon^ them enjoy it*for- 
sooth. Butmrmerly even the Church of Rome held different language : 
“ The Churcli of Rome,’* says Tertullian, (de Prcscr. $i2,) declares 
that Clement was ordained by Peter * * § .** Different also was tlie lan^ 
guage of the Fathers, of those even to vvlioyii yo^ refer ; even 
Jerome (de Scrip. 2.) asserts, “ that Janies, the brother of the Lord, 
w'as ordained a Bishop immediately after our Lord's passion t and says 
of Timothy, (Hieron. in 1 Tim. 1.) Timothy possessed the gift of 
prophecy, together with the ordination of Episcopacy :j:.” In like man- 
ner Ambrose (in 1 Tim. iii. 8.) says, “It was not lawful for tlie inferior 
to ordain the superior § f * that is, for the Presbyter to ordain the 
Bishop. And Chrysostom : (in Philip, i.) “ the Presbyters would not 
have ordained the Bisliop |1.’* For the Latin word ordinaiio answers to 
the Greek xf*porovtrt, and 'is generally used to render it ; and nothing 
is more frequent than the use of where the appointment of 

Bishops is spoken of. And so Theodoret speaks of “ Titus, ordained 
Bishop of Crete by St. Paul (yEcum. in praef. Tit.) 

But you say order is one thing, degree another. You must, how- 
ever, be aware, that in the Holy Scriptures these words arc used indis- 
criminately, not less than the words Bishop and Presbyter. For there 
the office of Deacon is called a degree ; and I know you will 

not deny this to be an order. In the Fathers also, you are aware, you 
may repeatedly read of a Deacon or Presbyter, not less than a Bishop, 
being displaced from his degree sKTriTTTny), Indeed every or- 

der is a degree; but the converse is not true. In tlic episcopal rank, 
however, there is both a distinct order ^d a distinct degree : but it 
is an order in one respect and a degree in another. It is a degree, 
inasmuch as it is a certain superiority, independently of power. It is 
an order inasmuch as it is a power to perform a special act. If it had 
been only a degree, the title npea^vraroc, which denotes the degree? 
next above Presbyter, w^ould have been sufficient for it, and there 
would have been no need of seeking elsewhere the new designation 
of a Bishop for a mere difference? in degree. As to the distinction of 
Archbishops, it is made on a different principle : Archbishops are not 
endued with power to perform any special act. If not already 
Bishops, they receive ordination from Bishops. And Archbishops, 
as such, are not required for the ordination of Bishops ; but, by 
the fpurth Canon of ^;he Nicene Council, “ three Bishops suffice to per- 
form the ordination.” 


• “ Sient Romanovum, (Ecclcsia) Clementem a Petro oidinatum (refer).'* Tcrtull.^ 
Prasser. Hier. 32. 

Jaixilnis^-{iost passionem Domini statim ab Apostolis Htcrosolymoyim Episcoput 
ordinatus.” Hieron. de Scrip. 2. 

f Piiopheti«e gradam habebat cum ordinatione Episcopatus.'* Hieron. in 1 Tim. iv. 

§ ^'equc enim fas erat aut licebat ut inferior ordinarct majorem.*' Ambr. 1 Tim. 
iii. 8, ^ 

t| OvK av irpc«Fi^vrcpot firKncoiroi/ £x€iporoi'ij<Tav.’* Chrys. Hdm. Phil. i. 1. 

** “ l&TewKowoc df rijc Kpjjr?7c fteyurrajj icexfiporoi^fjro vtto ra IlavXou.*’ 
Tfaeod. OScuflu Tit. 
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* A^iit : we know’ tkat the Aposilea and the aeventy^two i>isci^lea 
Composed two orders distmet from one another* We kno^^alsp, that 
Bishops and* Presbyters are constantly regarded by the Fathers as 
after their model. Bishops as succeeding to the ApostleSi and 
Presbyters to the seventy-two Disciples. And in instituting them they 
consider that our Lovd instituted these two orders. For Cyprian says. 

Deacons ought to recollect bow the Lord himself chose Apostles, 
that is. Bishops and Presidents : but Deacons were appointed by the 
Apostles for themselves after our Lord’s ascension, as attendants upon 
their episcopal office and upon the Church Blven Jerome says, 
‘•Bishops occupy among us the place of the Apostles And in 
another passage, “ They all (Bishops understood) are successors of the 
Apostles I.” I'here is also a remarkable passage of Jerome as also 
of Augustine 11, on Psalm xliv. 17. in which the words, “ instead of 
thy fathers thou shait have children,” are paraphrased, •* instead of 
Apostles, Bishops.” Ambrose on 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29, says, He there- 
fore constituted the Apostles chief in the Church” — they are Bishops, 
according to the Apostle Peter — “and his bishopric let another man 
take*"^.” And shortly afterwards he says, “Are all Apostles? It is 
•true they are not ; because in one Church there is but one Bishoptf 
And again, on Ephes. iv. 11. “ Apostles are Bishops 

We may hence pass on to the last point, whether this order be of 
divine right. I was rejoiced to find you saying, that the authority of 
antiquity will always be great with you. I thank you for this declara-. 
tion ; nor will it be the least reason for praising you, if your conduct 
aball be found to answer your professions. For my part, such has 
always been my impression— ^uch my feeling. 

Now either the whole history of antiquity greatly deceives me, or 
it is a fact that Apostolic men, that is to say, Disciples of the Agos- 
tleaj or as Eusebius calls them, dfitXrtrat — some of them not mentioned 


*. ** MiSaibisse auteni Diaconi debent quoniam Apostolos, id cst e|!>it>copo$ et praBposkos. 
Dqmtnus elegit ; diaconos autem post ascensiiv,! DomVni in coelos apostoli ^ibi con$titii€- 
runt, episcopatuft sui et ecclesis ministros.’' Cypr. £p. 65. Ad Hogatiariim. 

f Apud tt03 Apostolorum locum ep»eopi tenent.” Hieron. Epist. 54. nd Mar^ 
cftlmiw 


I ‘Pptentia dirkiarum et paupertatis humilitaa vel subliniorem vel inpriorem Epis- 
copam noh facit. Cetenim omnes Apostolorum successores sunt.’’ Hieron. Euagrio,. 
£pl 8^. 

§ ** Fucrunt a ecclesia ApostoH patres tui quia ipsi te gennenint. Nunc autem quia 
lUi reoaflserunt a mui^do babes pro hia Episcopos iilios qui a te creati «int.^^ Hieron. in 
Psalm xliv. 17. (Psalm xlv. Engl. Trans.) 

**’]!*“ Quod est pro patribus tuis nati sunt t^i fflii. Patres missi sUtit Ap<Kkoll f pto 
fiBi natl sunt Ubi constituti sunt Episeopi.” Augu$t. in eundenf locum^ 

“ Caput itaque a Ecclefid Apostolos posuit — 


. ^ Ipn suntj^piscopi pKimaatrurtudFetro Apostolo et dieenta inter enters de Judd ‘ Et 
Episcopatum ejus aedpiet alter.’ ” Ambr. in 1 Cor. xi^. 28. 

-fd? “ l!funquidi*oHines ApostoUZ Verunvest; quia in Ecclemunus Episcopus e^.”— - 
Id; % ft 


** Apostoli Episcopi siiftt.” Ambr. in Eph. iv. 

OMirptifst yt fATfV Kara (tti rtiQ Aaiag rtuv AvoareKbiv 6fjnhirtig Hokv- 

Kupieof: Kara "Sfivpvav iKKXti^iag itpog nav avrorrrtnv Km vTrtiptTuv tqv Kvptov 

riiv $7n(TKOwrjv tyKtytipiffpivog. ^ 
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in Ijioly Scri|>tare, as Palyoarp and Ignatks ; others, thcfre ekpreMy 
named, as Timodiy, Titus, and Clement, were Bishops while' tlie 
Apostles lived, and what is more, were appointed by the Apostles ; 
Polycarp by St. John, Clement by St. Peter, Titus and Timothy by St. 
Paul. Of this I produce iestimotiy as foHows : 

Concerning Polyoarp : Irenaeus, iii. 3. quoted by Eusebius iv..l4r'. — 
Tertulliande Prsescr. 32. — Eusebius iii. 36. ed. Reading. — Jerome de 
Scriptoribus 17. 

Concerning Ignatius : Eusebius iii. 36 and 22. — Jerome de Scrip. 16. 

Concerning Timothy : Eusebius iii. 4* — ^Jerome de Scrip, — Ambrose 
preef..in 1 Tim. — Chrysostom in Phil. i.^Epiphanius Jlser. 75. 

Concerning Titus : Eusebius iii. 4. — ^Ambrose prsef. in Tit. — Theo.-' 
doret praef. in Tit. in the Commentary of GEcumenius. 

Concerning Clemens : Tertullian Praescr. 32. — Eusebius iii. 15.— 
Jerome de Scrip. 

I might also produce equal testimony concerning others ; namely, 
Linus, Dionysius, Onesimus, Epaphroditus, Caius, Archippus 

Nor are these the only instances : the Evangelist Mark was a Bishop, 
and that during the very life-time of the Apostles. For Mark died 
in the eighth year of Nero, five years before the Apostles Peter and 
Paul were crowned with martyrdom. Nor was he the only one— the 
Apostle James was himself a Bishop. 

Concerning Mark we have the testimony of Jerome, Praef. in Matthi» 
and Praef. in Marc. 

Concerning the Apostle James : that of Eusebius ii. 1. and vii. 19. 
using the authorities of Clemens and Hegesippus, — Jerome de Scrip. 2« 
— Chrysostom, Horn, on Acts xv. 13, 14t 15, — Ambrose in Galat. 1 . 2 * 
— Epiphanius, Haeres. 66. — Augustin, contra Cresconium, ii. 37- 

Sball any one then be offended with you for saying that Episcopacy 
has been received in the Church from the times next to tlie Apostolic ? 
Vou have rather said too little ; you might have said more, and that 
with the authority of antiquity — you miglit have said, in immediate 
succession from tlie very Apostle^fc themselves ; and what is more, that 
Apostles themselves were placed in the episcopal office. In this asser- 
tion there would have been no ground of offence ; except perhaps, that 
you ought to have said, that the ojffice existed, instead of speaking 
only of the name. For we have no dispute about the name, but about 
the thing. 

Now, eithdr this was the case, or we must make one blot on all the 
writers of ecclesiastical history. If we enquire, when uvis all this done? 
Eusebius ^ can answer, “ After the ascension of the Saviour and 
Jerome J, Immediately after die passion of the Lord.” If it be^ 

- - -- - ■ ■ - ■ ■ — % .r - 

* Linas — Eusebius Hi. 4, 

Dionysius—Eusebius iii. 4. and iv. 23.— ^Jerome de Scrip. 

^Viesimus— Eusebius iii. 36, 

Epaphroditus — Theodoret in 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

Caius— Origen in Rom. xvi. 

Archippus — Calvin List, iv. 3. 7. — Eiisabfu^'. 

Euseb. ii. t Hieron de Ser. 2. 
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#^qmred^ by whom ? T<?rtullian • can an&wer, Coiistitttted in \he apis- 
copal office by the Apostles;* ** Epiphanius, ‘‘By the Apostles;** 
Eij^bius +, “ By the servants of the Lord Jerome “ Ordained 
by the Apostles ;** Ambrose §, ♦‘Constituted by the Apostles.** Will, 
then, any one deny that James, Mark> Titus, or Clement, were 
Bishops by Aftostolid right ? Was any ApostoHc act done by a right not 
Apostolic ? Blit Apostolic right I consider to be divine : for nothing 
was done by the Apostles which was not dictated to them by the Holy 
;md Divine Spirit. At least, if appointed by the Apostles, they were 
appointed by the same right as were those seven, whose appointment 
even yourself will grant to be of divine right. Deacons they are no 
where called in Holy Scripture, that title being merely adopted by the 
Church. 

I presume that what was done by the Apostles was done by divine 
right ; and that it cannot be denied that their acts, (supposing them well 
authenticated,) and not their discourses or writings alone, were of divine 
right ; and that not only St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians ||, 
but those things which he set in order when he came, however little 
we know of them, were oi' equal right, that is, both by divine right, both 
proceeding from the Holy Spirit. Nor yet are they therefore to be 
reckoned articles of faith ; for they regard things which are to be done 
in (he Church, and cannot properly be reckoned among things to be 
believed, or articles of faith. 

I wonder to find you saying, that your countrymen complain of you 
without reserve ; first, for pleading the cause of Episcopacy ; which 
seems as if your countrymen were adverse to Bishops, unwilling to hear 
them defended, and desirous that they should be cast in their cause ; 
and secondly, for condemning Aerius, whom Epiphanius condemned 
long ago in Asia, Philastrius in Europe, and Augustin in Africa ; whose 
name stands in the black hook of heretics throughout the world ; and 
stands there deservedly, for his daring, as you yourself acknowledge, 
to oppose himself to the consent the imiversaJ Church. They 
then are the most to be coinplained®of, who complain of you on such 
grounds as these. 

As f >r the keenness of cvitk isiu which you dc piecate - -no one in- 
tend^ it : otherwise the very title of your work is objectionable f f, in 
both the words Pastor and / ocativn. Both of these, as you apply them, 

* de Prae^c. Har. 32. “ Ed<int ergo origiiics Eicledarum suaruni, eiol- 

ordincm EpiseSporum suorunn ita per Miccesaiones ab iniiio deciirrentem ut primus 
ilk episcopus aliquein ex Apostolic \ei Apostolicis viris qui tamenciim ApostoUs prrse^c- 
laverit tij»biicrit auctorem ct untecessoieni. fioc enim modo Ecclesite A^ostolicca ceusiUb 
i s^uos dcfeviint sicut Smyrnaorum Ecclesia Polycarpum ab Joanne collocalum refert : skiit 
Homanonim Clementem a I^tro ordinatum itidem. Perinde unique et cceterae exhlbent 
qiios ab Apoi^olis in epkeopatum constitutes ApostoUci seminis traduces habeant." 

f Eii^eb. iiL 3,0. J Hieron. de Scrip. 2. 

h Ambr.'in Gal. i. 19. || I Cor. xi. 34. ^ 

Eph. Ha»r. 75. — Augj» de Har. 33. — Philast. in Bibliotheca Patrum. — See also 
Bisiiop Hall, Epiicopacy by Divine Right, part ii. 5cct. 19. 

•ft De la Vocation Pa.steurs. Par Piene Du Moulin, Ministre de la Parole de Dieu 
tn iXfilbc de Parit. Sedan, 1618. - © 
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are »inno vat ions, known to none but this present century, i and only to 
apart of this. Who among the ancients ever applied them in such 
a sense ? Tlie title Pastor y you will find, is scarcely ever used by 
them, excepting when they speak of Bishops ; which use of the word 
St. Peter taught them, when he connected the titles Pastor and Bishop 
in speaking of our Saviour. And you will not m*eet with any instance 
in which they have used this word to designate tliose who, either in the 
cities or in the country, had the cure of certain portions of the people, 
divided by parishes ; but that Presbyters (urban or i iiral) were deputed 
by the Bishops for this office. For, in the primitive age, Presbyters 
formed a part of the Bishop's family, and received their daily subsist- 
ence from the Bishop’s household, before the modern distinction of 
parishes. 

The word Vocation, too, in the sense adopted by you, is equally 
foreign to the language of the Fathers, who use instead of it ordaining^ 
or constituting* 

The very name, too, of Minister, by which you designate yourself, 
is a word of the same cliaracter : the Fathers would not have under- 
stood it, unless when used to denote a Deacon ; as corresponding 
with the Greek haKovoq, But you must be pardoned : you are forced 
to speak in the idiom of your own Cluircli, wliich has no Bishops, 
and has different Presbytersy different Deacoy)^^ and, I may add, a 
different vocatioHy from those wliich the ancient Church acknowledged. 

For my part, I, most sincerely, and particularly desire, both for your- 
selves and all tlie reformed Churches, that all points of faith may 
continue to you established as they now are, but that in matters of dis- 
cipline God may grant to you a Church Polity not diftering from that 
with which he has blessed us ; namely, the spiritual government of 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, such as we find in the History 
of the Church, in the Synods, and in the ancient Fathers. To 
these, unless self-love greatly deceives me, ouv's arc as nearly as pos- 
sible, conformed — conformed, I mean, in constitution, not in merit ; 
though I would that tliey rosembted them in this also. Nor do I think 
that the constitution of any Church on earth accords better with the 
intent of Scripture, or with the practice and order of the primitive 
Church, than that which flourishes in our country. 

1 send you what I have here written, that if you please you may 
keep it by you. Be assured, moreover, tliat I have always been a lover 
of pence, both from tem})er and from principle. This disposition is also 
required by my time of life, which w’arns me to prepare for my depar- 
ture ; — and is especially required in the subject of a King who takes 
for his moUo those words of our Saviour — “ Blessed are the peace •» 
makers.^’ 1 engage, too, that I will never sule with the severe, and 
never consent to measures which are not moderate. And ISvill, as far 
as I can, put favoumble constructions on your words. ' For it is with 
ns, as k was with Augustin, whose sentiment it is : “It is one thing that 
we incukatCy and another that w'C experience," » 

( To be continued* ) 
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To the JEditor of tlfi Christian RemmhrMcer. 

1 MAWE just the btt^of your Correspondent ** J. H./’ in re^ply to 
mine signed ** Criticus,^’ on the words of Scriptinre av and av nsrobc^ 
and my tlianks are due to him for the tempi^te and gentlemanly style, 
in which die has treated the subject In many pomts we perfectly 
agree. In the first place^ 1 never questioned tlie sense of these words, as 
indeed he admits They are clearly affirmations. Negations they can* 
not h% and the idea of their bekig equivocal cannot for a moment be 
entertained. The sense of them is, therefore, rightly given, by sup- 
plying the Ellipsis, as be proposes, by the adverbs tv, 

IStill, I cannot help thinking, that such reference to Greek idkun is 
not the most proper and direct way of explaining the expressions in 
question. 

I admit that the meaning of them is thus riglitly given. I admit 
also, iliat in the passages, which J. H. has adduced from the Dramatic 
writers (passages certainly much more to die purpose, than those which 
are commonly referred to on tliis point) the Ellipsis after Xfy«^ is “ ma- 
nifestly affirmative.” But there is a peculiarity in the use and force 
of these expressions in the New Testament, diat is to say, in Jewish ox 
Hebrew Greek, which to my mind savours strongly of Hebrew prigint 

The opinion of Micliaelis I stated before. He thinks tliat our Savi- 
our answered mm TD, which he considers an affirmation, and thence 
deduces the affirmative force of <;v srv Xiyw?, &:c. in Jewish 

Greek. 

Perhaps I liave gone too far in asserting, in my former letter, that no 
light can be thrown upon the passages under consideration, by reference 
to Greek idiom, or to Greek Classic Writers, I ought to have said, by 
reference to such passages, as are commonly adduced, in jydjytatretion of 
them — e. g. ipn o Of 0 p%^ * — tyof ’ll — Taiflit Xiywc, . fvjf, J— ^all 
of which are irrelevant, some, ** not opfly indecisive, but implyii^ dis- 
sent,” as J. H. admits. 

The passages which he adduces, do, I readily own, throw light on the 
Scr^ture expressions, and servo to illustrate them^ 
occur to me, while the impertinency of tlie otliers was often in my mind* 

In the first, however, from Sophocles, tlie t* is emphatic^ after Aty*?, — 
“ Xijw T4,;”— and this gives the force Aiywc ri, which is equivalent to 
tv, or atXnSv, to Creon’s answer, “ Atywv.” ^ 

But without entering into any critical Examination of* tUeae places, I 
repeat tliat I agree wifii your correspondent J. H. in the meaning of 
these, as wt^ll as in the meanit^ of the Scripture phraaea, ao and 

I a^ee with him also in his remarks on the style of the Writerg of the 

. g ,..,,. — , 

* By MsisIk t By Schkusnet . t By WsUiciti and Parkhnrst. 
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Nevv T^glaKvient, imd on the manner of interpreting it, and ascerta idling 
its s^se. 

If we differ, it is on tlm point, (and after all I may be in error) — that 
the expressions in question, have, in the language of the New 'fiesta- 
meiitr a peculiar force and character, and that most probably, by deri- 
vation from Hebrew expressicms, of assent and affirmation, which they 
nearly resembled. In a word, were 1 asked how our Saviour, evidently 
meaning to give a direct and solemn affirmation, came to use (accord- 
ing to the rendering of the Evangelists) the expressions <rt# 

should not say in reply, such expressions are direct affirmations 
in the Greek language ; but tliey are tlebraisimy having the force of an 
affirmation, and to be explained most directly as Hebraisms ; althougfv 
expressions somewhat similar are to be met with in the Greek writert, 
serving to illustrate them. 

1 am. Sir, yours, &c. 

H. R. M. 

Jmuaty 8, 1825. 


NONJURING CLERGY. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

It has long been a subject of regret, that we have no ^ood history o£ 
the Nonjuring Clergy. However mistaken their principles might be, 
yet the manner in which they abandoned their preferment to preserve 
their consciences, at least deserves applause. I therefore hope, that 
some of your correspondents may be induced to turn their attention to 
the subject, and to collect whatever can be now gleaned relative to the 
Nonjurors. If a general enquiry was instituted^ sufficient materials 
might be collected to form a complete history, which would most 
probably fill a volume. The number of Nonjuring Clergy, exclusive 
of the dignitaries, did not much exceed two hundred, and if their 
names could be recovered, *and likewise the livings tl^y possessed, 
the necessary particulars could be easily transmitted to any person de- 
sirous of undertaking the work. The time when the Nonjui^ors flou- 
rished is not so distant, but that private memorials respecting tlrem 
may yet be obtained, and a diligent search of parish registers, as well 
a»th# register^ of the respective dioceses, would supply whatever might 
be necessary as to the dates of institution and depriv^tioq* The life, 
of Archbishop Soncroft, by Dr, D’Oyly, may be considered as the, 
QOmmeneenaqnt of tlie history now recommend^. In the hope that 
Uifs flotioe may aUract the attention of some of ^j;our readers, 

I reinam, yoora, &c. . A. 

ITerA 


AM^ican episcopal church. ' 

Reqsnt accounts from America represent the General Th^logical 
Seminary as increasing in the number of its student^, and receiving 
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daitx Aceeasion to its funds. Tlie Board of Managers pursuing their 
own high principled course, have been making appeals in its behajff to 
the Members of their own communion, throughout the several Dto- 
ceses«of the United States, and a better criterion of the feeling of 
Bpiscopalians towards that Institution cannot be put forth than the 
fact, that fronrthree^r four towns of Maryland alone, throughout the 
whole of which State those, who are upon the divide et impera policy, 
had prognosticated that “ not a dollar would be collected,*’ upwards 
of six thousand dollars have been received. 

In close alliance with the Theological Seminary are the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Socleliesy formed in several of the Dioceses, not 
for the purpose of spreading the Gospel in foreign parts (an indispen- 
sable duty when the religious wants at home have been provided for), 
but for the discharge of that primary obligation, the enlightening more 
and more the dark places of their own land ; and as population ad- 
vances, affording to the several masses of it, all the benefits of those 
legitimate and orderly ministrations which the Church only can sup- 
ply. In the Diocese of New York alone, twenty-one Clergymert are 
now promoting this truly Christian object, under the auspices of its 
Diocesan Society ; and such has been the success of this wise course 
of proceeding, that the furthest limits of the State of New York (five 
hundred miles from the Capital), have now been brought under Epis- 
copal superintendence, and parishes are gradually forming throughout 
the whole of the intervening country. 


To the Editor of the Christian Rimemhrancer, 

SxR, 

I SHALL feel particularly obliged by your insertion of the following 
circumstances relative to my beloved brother, late Vicar of Poles- 
worth, in the county of Warwick, as being alike creditable to him, and 
highly honourable to the feelings of his Parishioners, amongst whom 
he had resided little more than four years ^at the time of his premature 
decease 

In the first instance, they voluntarily incurred the whole expense of 
covering the desk and pulpit^ and the Vicar’s pew, with superfine 
black cloth;* and shortly afterwards they entered into a subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a handsome Mural Tablet to the memory 
of their dear desceased Vicar, within the walls of their Church ! Such 
is the resplt of their liberal and warm feelings, in token of respect and 
j for the memory of my broths ; and such is the very rare and 

^ homurable example whfch they hold out to all other members of the 
Church ofiChrist, in proof of that afifeetionate attachment which ought 
.always to subsist between Minister and people, from the happy mfluehce 
of exertions on the well-disposed minds of a Christiai^. con- 
gregation I am, Slip, your obedient servant, ^ 

Speucsr Madan. 

Lkhfield, Jmu 17, 1826. 

7 
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V ole of Thanks to the 'Bishojp of Cheater* 

Tlie 't'ablet is of white marble, '5 feet by 3, beautifully executed by 
Mi*, Brown, of Derby, and erected over the south door of the CHurch, 
with the following inscription : 

Sacred 

to the Memory of 

the Rev, WILLIAM MADAN,.M,A,. 
late Vicar of this Parish, 
and formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 

(wliere he was admitted B.A, with the highest Academical Distinction^) 
This Tablet is erected by his grateful Parishioners, 

To whom he was not Jess endcavec^ 

By his Talents, his Integrity, his Benevolence, 

His unassuming Manners, and Christian Humility, 
than by the fauliful, zealous, and exemplary Discharge of all his 
Parochial Duties, 

and the fervent Piety with wdiich he inculcated 
the pure and Apostolic Doctrines 
of the Church oj? England. 

He died April 17, 1824. Aged 31 Years- 
“ An unspotted life is old age.” Wisdom iv. 9. 


MONTHLY 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

At a general Meeting of the Society, 
on Tuesday, January 1 1th, 

Amidst the other business of the 
day, a vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to the Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter, for Ins late very useful exertions 
throughout his diocese in promoting 
the interests of the Society, 

The Venerable the A^'^i^deacou of 
London, in proposing the vote of 
thanks to his Lordship, observed, that 
he did not rise merely to suggest an 
expression of gratulation to the exceL 
lent individual, who had so strongly at- 
tracted the notice of the Society on 
his late elevation to the highest office 
of the Chnrt:h, though there was mu!:h 
that he might say on that account ; — 
he inigiit allude to the distinguished 
course by which he had advanced to 
his present dignity^to liis eminent use- 
fiilneiA as a parochial minister — or to 
his bright career at the University — 
that place, above^all others, where 
borrowed plumes were useless, and 
where every man found his place by 
his own specific gravity — but this was' 
VOL* VII, Nq. IL 


register. 

not the object of liis present motion- 
lie considered some return was due to 
the Bishop of Chester for services ren- 
dered — which had been peculiarly valu- 
able — his Lordship having obtained, by 
his immediate personal labours in con- 
vening meetings and laying the claims of 
the Society fairly and fully before the 
Public, in tlie course of the last few 
months, no less a sum than 1600/. — 
500/. of wliich were annual snbscrip- 
tions. It would demand, he said, the 
abilities of his Lordship himself, for him 
to do justice to the ments to which he 
called the attention of the meeting — ho 
SlioHld not attempt therefore to dilate 
on this topic — but would only repeat 
that he considered the thanks of the 
Society due to his Lordship for essential 
services conferred by him.'* 

The Lord Bishop of Ijandaffi se- 
conded tlie motion, adding, that Iks 
could not oe satisfied to give a silent 
vote on such an occasidn, but took a 
pleasure in expressing how cordially he 
concurred in the motion which liad 
been submitted to the meeting. # 

The question was theh formally put 
by the Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor, who v^as in the Chatr, and 
.carried with very great approbation. 
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Manchester District. 


.MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 

A '^moetiog of the members and 
friends of this Society was held on 
Monday, the IStli Decem'ber, 1824, in 
tlie Free Grammar School of Manches- 
ter, for the purpose of ** taking into 
consideration what further ineasui^es 
might expedient for rendering the 
exertions of the Mancliester and Sal- 
ford District Committee of the Society 
more efficient, and especially for more 
generally supplying the poorer inhabi- 
tants of these towns and their neigh- 
bourhood with Bibles, Common Prayer- 
books, and religious Tracts, at reduced 
prices. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese en- 
tered the room at ten o’clock, and after 
the usual prayers of the Society, pro- 
ceeded to address the meeting. 

In entering upon the duties of his 
pastoral office in this populous ami ex- 
tensive diocese, his Lordship observed, 
be felt to the fullest extent, he believ- 
ed, the great weight and responsibility 
which had been imposed upon him. 
Among the numerous objects of his so- 
licitude, almost his first inquiiy was, as 
to the disposition felt iu the manufac- 
turing districts to propagate the sacred 
triitjis of religion among the lower 
classes; and in the pursuit of that in- 
quiry, his attention was particularly 
directed to the condition of that So- 
ciety on behalf of whicli they were 
at present assembled. He had fondly 
anticipated that here he should find that 
the public liberality had been sliown in 
favour of this Society, in a degree fully 
commensurate with its worth — timt in 
a town, not more distinguished for its 
eomniei:c}al pi'osperity than for its loy- 
aHy, its constitutional attachment to 
the Uiroiic of thdSe realms, and for its 
veneration for our excellent Church 
Establishment, he should have the hap- 
piness of finding that the Society had 
been adequately encouraged and sup- 
ported. Hut judge of his astonishment 
and regret, when he di^cof^red from 
the siatemenbof the Society’s accounts 
uBdcoiuHtion, that in these very tqwi», 
contaloiiig a population amounting, be 
node|^ood,t to nearly 200^00, the ac- 
tual mmber ef subscribers to tlie Dis- 
trict Cqinibiltee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Clitlstiaii Knowledge was less 
than one hundred 1 W^hy, he would ask, 
was it so, when other rcligioub societies^ 


'Which, to allow them their full share of 
merit, could not be compared with (his 
Society in point of usefulness, (as aux- 
iliaries to that Church which we be- 
lieve to be the depository of true reli- 
gion), were in so flourishing a condi- 
tion ! 

Why, amidst so large a number of 
religious institutions, shoirld one so va- 
luable as this have been permitted to 
languisli, when it ought to have been 
warmly and cordially supported? 

The cause he believed he had disco- 
vered, and he was almost ashamed of 
mentioning it. The town did not ap- 
pear to be wantin^iu attachment Co the 
Established Church — the crowded con- 
gregation wlticb assembled in the parish 
church on Sunday, and not more crowd- 
ed than attentive and devout, were a 
demonstrative proof that this was not 
the case. No, it was not a want of 
regard for the Church that caused the 
Society he was advocating to languish ; 
lie could attribute it only to an igno- 
rance of Its merits. Nor, indeed, he 
was bound to say, was this ignorance 
confined to this district; for even in the 
neighbourhood of his own residence in 
the metropolis, within the very verge 
and sphere of the Society's exertions, he 
had recently found that hundreds of per- 
sons, sincere members of tiie Chiircli, 
knew nothing of,,its existence, and 
that a still greater degree of igno- 
rance prevailed as to its objects. This 
might have arisen from carelessness, or 
from misrepresentation, to the source 
of which 'lie would not now allude ; and 
probably the same cause might have 
produced similar effects here. Under 
other circumstances, he should not have 
ventured to trespass upon their time, by 
entering into a detail of the origin, ob- 
jects, and operations of Hie Society : 
but, as it was, he felt it necessary to 
offer a few words in explanation of 
tliose points. « 

The Society was established in 1699, 
by several distinguished individuals, for 
the purpose of counteracting the evils 
with which the country was tlien threat- 
ened, by the dissemination of jPdpish 
principles and infldel publications ; and 
of promoting among the people the 
growth of true Cliristian knowledge* 
Sliortly afterwards it W%s considered 
expedient to separate the Society into 
two branches, one of which, under tb' 
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title of the Society for Propagating' 
the Gospel ill Foreign Parts,” was In* 
corporateti by charter. This Society had 
proceeded steadily up to the present 
time, in the discharge of the sacred 
trust reposed in it; and with the aid 
of Government (though not to the ex- 
tent to which he should have wislied}, 
had sent out todiiforent paits not less 
than two hundred Christian Ministers, 
to preach the saving truths of the Gospel 
in the North American colonies. 

The. objects of the other Society, 
namely, “ the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” were, tlie pro- 
Pfagation of Christian liiith at home — 
the foundation and encouragement of 
Charity Schools — and the sending of 
Missionaries to foreign parts — the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and other 
books explanatory of the doctrines of 
the Established CImrch, For many 
years the exertions of the Society were 
extremely limited, by tlie straitness of 
its means. Indeed, it was w^l known, 
that the increased demand for the Scrip- 
tures conimcricod only within (he last 
few years ; and he must here take leave 
to say, that in a great degree the pre- 
sent wide diffusion of the Word of God 
was attributable, under the Divine 
blissing, to the exertions of tliis So- 
ciety; in the hands of the Lord it had 
been the earliest institution to aid the 
Estabiislied Church — in directing the 
minds of the people to the sacred truths 
of religion. This Society was also th^ 
first to stand forward in that labour of 
love, the religions education of the chil- 
dren of tlie poor. It laid the foundation 
of that noble and comprehensive scheme 
of charity which had been developed by 
the National School Society— a monu- 
ment of piety,* whose praises would be 
written in the annals of onr country in 
characters of light. And although that 
Society had ifipw taken upon itself this 
department of Christian charity^ yet be 
it remembered, that the National 
Schools throughout the kingdom were 
supplied with religious and useful books 
by Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Know ledge.’' So that upwards 
of three lumdred thousand children 
wgre even now indirectly imbibing the 
pure streams of knowledge at the hands 
of this Society. 


This institution lias extended Consi- 
derable support to Missionaries'in fo- 
reign parts. His Lordship said, he did 
not feel disposed to press the claim of 
the Society as being tiie earliest to take 
the charge of Missionaries abroad; 
their operatii^ns had been, in a de'gree, 
limited, owing to the want of funds; but 
they continued to prosecute tliis good 
work to the extent of tlieir ability, and 
were still laboniing in this part of (he 
vineyard of the Lord. In tlie southern 
parts of India imich*good had been done 
through the instrumentality of (he So- 
ciety’s Missionaries; and he believed 
that not fewer than 20,000 Christians in 
these parts might be regarded as the 
fruits of their exertions. District Com- 
mittees had been formed, and are in 
active operation, at the scats of govern- 
ment, and principal stations in tlic In- 
dian peninsula ; great numbers of reli- 
gious books had been printed in the 
country, and distributed, together with 
still greater numbers sent from home ; 
and a considerable number of schools 
bad been established in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, which were well at- 
tended by the children of the natives. 

The chief object of this Society, how- 
ever, was, the dissemination of religious 
books, including the Holy Scriptures, 
Not one person in the meeting, he 
was^ure, would call in question the 
great necessity there was of distribnt 
ing the Bible ; but still he saw no rea- 
son why, as members of the Established 
Churcli, the meeting should not attach 
its full importance to the Book of 
Common Prayer. Was he called upon 
to say, at the present time, when so 
much inconsistency and contrariety in 
discipline and in doctrine prevailed, 
that there was no need to introduce a 
help to the right interpretation of the 
Scriptures? Was it, sufficient to acquire 
a knowledge of the rudiments of Gospel 
truth only, and leave the superstrnctnre 
iintinished ? He would contend, that i*^* 
was onr esflecial duty, as sincere mem- 
bers and supporters of the Church of 
England^ to use onr b^st exertions in’ 
disseminating such books as would ena- 
ble onr feliow-men to interpre| tlie 
Word of God aright ; and to answer this ' 
desirable purpose, and to instruct (heir 
minds, he knew of no better book 
than the Common ^Prayer. And lie was 

Q 2 
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sui'Ci. the candid sccedcr would admit 
the propriety and the justice of their 
pursuing this course; for he believed 
that no liberal iioneonforiiiiat would 
niaintaiu, that a man might not become 
a sincere Christian^ by acting up in all 
things^ to the doctrines «et ^rth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Next to the laborious exertions of the 
Clergy, the operations of this Society 
might be' the means of bringing again 
within the pale of tlicC^hnrcli, many in- 
dividiials who had it.* Why not, tiicn, 
stand up in defence of our mo therCimreh, 
and try openly, but fairly and kindly, to 
reclaim our seceding brethren ? 

He felt deeply impressed with the 
inconsistency which presented itself in 
this place. While the Ministoi's of the 
• Gospel were officiating in the house of 
God, they were suriounded by thou* 
sands of hearers, exhibiting every ap- 
pearance of attention and zeal ; and 
yet, to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, whose object w as the dis» 
semination of genuine Church principles, 
not a hundred stibscribers were found in 
these extensive and populous towns! 
So impressed was he with the im- 
portance of the subject, that he could 
not resist further trespassing upon 
their attention. Ho should mention a 
fact, and it ought to be sufficient to 
induce the meeting to come foiward in 
support of the Society. The nuiiiber 
of books distributed during tlie last 
ibiirteen years amounted to nearly 
fifteen millions^ a great portion of 
which were the Holy Scriplures and 
a great portion Prayer Books, But, 
that he might not be considered as at* 
tachmg too much importance to this 
fact, he would add, and he could state it 
from his own personal knowledge, that 
tlie demand for Prayer Books was com- 
mensurate with the demand for the 
Holy Scriptures, life people at home 
and abroad very loudly calling for the 
fiook of Common Prayer ; and at this 
moment so great was the slemand for 
it in India, Ui^t corresponding supply 
coal4 not be pfocured. They could 
ndt therefore be charged with a forced 
distribution of the Prayer l^ook. There 
was, he repeated if, a demaaJ for tlmt 
excellent book* It was, therefore, 
the duty tlie members of the Esla- 
MUhed Church to came forward and 


endeavour to answer that' demand. 
The blessed fruits proceeding fronir the 
distribution of this and other books is- 
sued by the Society, we now had the 
happiness of enjoying. The meeting 
well knew the mischievous effects that 
were attempted to be produced a 
few years ago by the circulation 
of infidel publications, calculated to 
shake the attachment of the people 
to our venerable Institiitions in Church 
and State. For the failure of these 
efforts of the great ‘enemy to man- 
kind, we owed most espechiily our 
tliaiiks to God; - but no inconsiderable 
praise was due to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, who, in 
this hour of threatened clanger, appro- 
priated a large sum of money in the 
printing and circulating of nearly a 
imlhon of anti-iiffidel publications. The 
happy result of this measure, under 
God’s blessing, they all well knew. 
Had he not, then, his Lordship said he 
would ask, established the indefeasible 
claims of this Society to the liberal 
support of the public i Was the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures to be con- 
sidered as llie work of the Clergy ex- 
clusively ? and were they to go through 
this duty williout any assistance from 
the Laity? This ought not to be the 
case. He would, tlicrcfore, call upon 
the meeting to assist in this work; 
there was an ample field for their exer- 
tions : he would intreat them to co- 
operate in the zealous endeavours of 
the Society to reclaim sinners, and to 
ffirnish «theni with an accurate know- 
ledge of the sacred truths of the Gos- 
pel — to come manfully forward, and 
peifoimthe duties of soldiers of Christ’s 
militant Ciiurch ; not to interfere with 
the constituted teachers of the Word in 
the work of the ministry^ but to assist 
them ill placing in the hands of the 
people the materials of religious and 
uyefut knowledge. Without casting the 
slightest imputation on &iy Christian 
Association, or questioning their mo- 
tives or tlieir principles, he would ear- 
nestly call upon every person possessed 
of competent means, to aid this Sc^iety 
to the best of his ability, partTcularly 
in this district, where the people were 
so independent and intelligent, and 
where the humbler classes manifestfed 
so strong a desire to be taught tlie sav- 
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ing tmtlis*of the Bible. As the chief 
Pastor of this extensive and important 
diocese^ he could not refrain from say* 
ing, that an unspeakable responsibility 
rested on those individuals who derived 
their profits from the labour of the 
persons placed under their control; 
who, by the exertions of their depen- 
dents, had amassed wealth, and been 
elevated among their fellow-men ; and 
who, besides the pittance they gave for 
their exertions, had a sacred but too 
much forgotten duty to perform in re- 
turn, in watching over the religious 
principles and moral eondiict of their de- 
pendents — a duty, his Lordslup feared, 
not estimated as it ought to be, but for 
the neglect of which, if he understood 
the Gospel, and the laws of his coun- 
try arigiit, masters w'erc deeply re- 
sponsible. By keeping a watchful eye 
upon their conduct — by placing in their 
hands moral and religious books — by 
the establishment of lending libraries 
— by these means, masters would very 
much contribute to the present and 
eternal interest of their servants ; and, 
he would add, would likewise be con- 
tributing, in a great degree, to their 
own. 

His Lordship said a great variety 
of topics pressed themselves upon 
his attention; but by entering upon 
them now, he should ho led farther 
than he could wish. He hoped, how'- 
ever, that what he had advanced would 
have some good effect — that it would 
have the happiest result. But let it 
be borne in mind, that whatever the* 
immediate fruits of this day’s meeting 
might be, and lie saw the most pleasing 
grounds for anticipating a gieat in- 
crease of support to the Society, still 
it would only be the laying of th.c 
first stone of^a larger building ; its 
erection could only be accomplished 
by the active personal exertions of 
every one who wished well to th^ 
cause. He trusted that every subscri- 
ber w'onld solicit the sup(K>rt of his 
neighbour, and that all would co-ope- 
rate with the ministers of the Esta- 
blishes} Church, to procure support to 
the SocTety. They who engaged in 
thi»iabotir of love wuulcl most assuredly 
receive their reward. 

His Lordship observed, in conclu- 
Permit roe to thmik yon for 


the very kind attention you have paid 
to the observations 1 have made.* If, 
in tjie course of my remarks, I should 
have used some expressions that may 
be considered too strong, 1 hope yon 
will ttiink of the great importance of 
my office, as #pirit(i^ Pastor of ‘Ibis 
populous distiict; in the <)ischa]'ge of 
the duties of which 1 consider myself 
jiihtiiicd in speaking on si^ch a topic as 
tiiis,w'ith an energy and warmth, which, 
on another occasion, 1 should certainly 
feel some reluctance^ in using.” 

Several resointipns were then pro- 
posed by Janies llrierlcy, Esq. and 
seconded by Samuel Griinshaw, Esq. 
the Horoughreeve. 

Previously to their being put to the 
vote, tlie Lord Bishop said, he ought to 
have stated, in the remarks he had 
made to the meeting, that in three in- 
stances in this diocese, within the last 
few weeks, he had witnessed the warm- ' 
est concern for the success of the So- 
ciety. In the city of Chester, his Lord- 
ship convened a meeting, which was 
numerously attended ; and in the course 
of a few days, upwards of 6<U)/. were 
subscribed. Not long afterwards, a 
meeting w'as held for the same purpose, 
ill Warrington, where 200/. were sub- 
sciibed in tlte room; and since then a 
mooting had been held in Liverpool, at 
which his Loidship presido<], when a 
veiy considerable sum was subscribed 
forthwith. 

The resolutions were then put, and 
unanimously cairicd. 

On the motion of the Very Rev. the 
Warddi, seconded by James Norris, 
E<^q. the cordial thanks of the meeting 
W’ere voted to the Bishop for the zeal 
and ability with which he had advocated 
the cause of the Society, and fur his 
conduct in the chair. 

Jn acknowledging this vote, his Lord- 
ship sani — “ I rctufn you my sincere 
thanks for this maik of your approba- 
tion, and 1 trust I shall not be consider- , 
ed as luivin^v gone beyond the limit of 
my duty. Wiiilst I am p^ticulurly an 
advocate for the JSstablbhed Cliurch, 1 
have most sincerely aftieait the spirit 
tiial welfare of the Universal Church of 
Christ." * 

Prayers w ere again offered up by his 
Lordship, after which the meeting was 
dissolved. * 
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ST</RRINOTON DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1815 « 

Heport for 18 £ 4 . 

PATRON. 

The Right Reverend the Bialiop of 
Chihliester. r 

PRESIDENT. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Chichester. ^ 

‘ VICE-PRESmjaNTS. 

R. Aldridge, £sq« 

£.‘ Barker, Esq.^' 

£. Hiigi), Esq. 

S. Bosanqnet, Esq. 

J* Broad wood, Esq. 

Sir C. M. Burrell, Bai t, M.l\ 

W. Burrell, Esq. M.P. 

3 . T. Dqubuz, Esq. 

J. Eversjfield, Esq. 

C. Goring, Esq. 

R. H. Hurst, Esq. 

jLient. Gen. Sir R. Jones, K.C.B. 

J. M. Eloyd, Esq. M.P. 

T. Sanctuary, Esq, 

Sir T. Shelk'y, Bart« 

H. Tredcroft. Esq, 

J, Trower, Esq. 

J. Wakefield, Esq. 

K. W. Walker, Esq, 

TREASURER. 

The Rev. W. Woodward, West Grin- 
stead. 

SECRETARIES. 

The Rev, H. J. Rose, Horsham. 

The Hcv. J. Penfold, .Ste>tiiug. 

Rev. J. Austin, Ptilburough. 

The Rev. W, Davison, Worthing. 

, Notwithstanding the very extensive 
^ssne of books by the Committee during 
several preceding years, large demands 
are still made; and it is to be expected. 


and indeed wisited, that these demands 
should continue. A rapidly inerdhsing 
population, « — i)ie general diffusion of 
education accordiiig^tb the principles of 
the Established Chufeh,*— , and the 
greater accoimnodation vrhich Aas lately 
been made for attendance on Public 
Wotsliip, in some Parisiies within the 
District; are causes which severalty tend 
to this effect; and, considering the cha- 
racter of the books which are issued, it 
cannot fail to afford a very pure satis- 
faction to every benevolent mind. 

The Committee cdngratnlate the 
friends of the Institution on the in- 
creasing-ainount of subscriptions, which 
enables them to supply every demand in 
tlie fullest manner ; and to furnish gra- 
tuitously to the prisoners in the gaol, at 
Horsham, and to the inmates of the 
United Workhouse, at Preston, (both 
situate witliin the District,) and to a 
few Schools which have strong claims 
upon the Committee, sticli books os 
their several circumstances require. 

The Committee have issued, since 
their formation in 1815, three thousand 
seven htuidred and seventif-^two Bibles 
AND Testaments, nearly seven ihmi^ 
rand Prayer Books, and ihvtyfonr 
thousa^td seven hundred other Doohs 
and lyacts ; and it is very encouraging 
to them in their exertions, to be assured 
that they have been tiic inediuni of im- 
parting much information and comfort 
to many grateful and pious minds. 

• The Committee rely with confidence 
on a continuance of the support they 
bave hlMierto obtained, and will endea- 
vour to administer the Funds entrusted 
to their management in such manner as 
shall bo most conducive to the object of 
tlieir appointment. 


Receipts and Expenditure front Michaebnas 1SZ3, to Michaelmas lg24. 


RECEfPTS. 

Balance in hand at bst An- £. $, d. 

dit 19 15 3f 

Subscriptions and Ppoa- . . 

^ tions received ioo J2 0 

Cash for Books sold at th^* 

Reduced^ Price Of the 
Committee . 110 16 1% 


EXPEN lilTlJHE. 


Printing Report, Notices, £, s. W. • 

Ac 8 ,5,0 

Cash to Parent Society foT 

Books Ul 14^11 


Ditto to ditto, being one" 
third of Subscriptions 
and Donations 53 }p 10 

Berths to Prisonef'S in Hor- 


sham Gaol, and to Schools 4 $.« 9 
Carriage of Books, Post- . 

age, &e 2 19*® 3' 

Allowance to Collector . . 1 0 0 

Balance in the hands of ' ^ 

the Treasurer . - -5 2 

*235? 3 U 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


BiUes, Testaments, Prayer Boohs, 
BSoks and Tracts, distributed by 
the Committee, between the Audit 
1823, and the Audit of 1824* 


Bibles 149 

Testaments 443 

Prayer Books Oil 

O thcr Books knd Tracts, . 6124 

Total........ 7627 


Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, 
§*c. distributed by the Committee, 
since its EstaJblishmcni in 1816. 


^19 

Bible* ICqS 

Testaments 2076 

Prayer Books 6006 

.Other Books and Tracts 34732 


Total. • 46459 

• • ' 


Id ailtlitidn to the above, ,tiie Com- 
mittee have sold several sets of the Pa-- 
rochial Lending Library, and of the 
Society's Family Bible. The latter 
very iisefiii book be bad in ^lini- 
bers at 6(h each ; and for all poor* per ^ 
sons the Committee undertake to pay 
the expense of binding it. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 

PARTS*. 

FORMATION OF A CANTERBURY DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


a Meeting of Members of the So- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, resident in or near 
Canterbury, held at the National 
Schools ou Saturday, Nov. IStli, 1824. 

The Hon. & Ven. Archdeacon Percy 
ill the Chair, 

The following KesoltUions were adopt- 
ed;— 

1st— That a Committee be formed, 
lo be called the Canterbury Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

2nd — ;That all Members of the Pa- 
rent Society resident within the Dio- * 
cese, and also all Subscribers to tlie 
ainQunt of lOs. annually, be considered 
Members of the Committee. 

3rd — That the smallest Donations or 
Subscriptions be received, and that tbe 
Members of the Committee be request- 


ed to collect tlie same in their respec- 
tive nciglibourhoods, and to promote 
the interests of the Society to the ut- 
most of their power. 

4th — That his Grace the Atclibishop 
of Canterbury be requested to accept 
the Title of Patron of the Committer. 

51h — That the Honorable and Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Percy be requester 
to accept the Office of President of Ur 
C ommittee. 

6th — Tliat the Honorable and Re- 
verend G. Pellew, and the Revcrcnc 
James Hamilton, be appointed joiui 
Secretaries and Treasurers of the Com' 
mittee. 

7 til — ^That the Committee 'do mce 
once in every year, and at other limes 
whenever the President may deem ii 
expedient, 

Stfi— That all Subscriptions bo con- 
sidered as becoming due on tlie First o 


■• Wo would P.11 attention to tlic folAwing notices affixed to tlie last Repor 
of the^ Society. " # 

^ Rev. Anthony Hamilton, M.A. 42, .Castle^street, Iscicester-sqtiaie,^ fk Uiei 
Secretary, to whom all letters on tho Society’s business are to 1»e i^rected. 

' Rev, H. B. Wilson, D.D. 12, Carlton Chamhci's, Regent^ti'eet^ is their As 
sistaat £teq^tary and Receiver, to whom all remittances are. to lie made, aii< 
communications addressed, relative to the accounts of the Diocesan and Distri 
Comimttees. 

* Joi|ics, Haywood Markland^ Bsq* Temple, is their Ti*easurer, to whbin 
■ liCmmieir are to be paid. # . 

Mr. John Doggett,, i I, Shouldham-slfeet,||Bryausloiic-squarc, is their Mes 
seugcRanU Collector, > 

... 4 * ’ 
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January in every year, and be received George Pellew, ^ Secrctartos. 

by the Secretaries,^ or at either of the James Hamilton, ) 

Cauterhuty Banks. [Correspondence witli the Committee 

9th— That the thanks of thks Meeting maybe addiessed to the Hon. and 

be given to the Hon. and Ven. Arch- Rev. G. Fellew, Cathedral Pre- 
dejicon Percy for his ‘able conduct in cincts, Canterbnry.J 
the Chair, ‘ 

PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Cartterbury^ Patron, 

Date of Annual 

Ailiniasioii* Sub cri|itiun. 

1 .9. d, 

1805 Andrewes, G. D.D. Dean of Canterbury (Incorporated). ... 220 

1823 Barlow, Rev, Wm. Vicar of St, Mary Bredin 1 1 0 

1824 Bennett, Rev. Wm. St, Geoi'^e's 110 

Brown, Rev. Walter, Pre6eiidttri/ o/* CYmlcrtur^ 2 2 0 

himcG, J, Vicar of Sl,'Dunstaiis 110 

Carter, Dr, M.D. Canterbury 1 1 0 

Clarke, Anthony, Esq. Canterbury 1 1 0 

Croft, Rev. James, Prebendary of Canterbury 2 2 0 

Dashwood, Thomas, Esq. Cantefhury 1 1 0 

Dickins, Rev. W. W. Rector of Addisham I I 0 

Eden, Hon. and Rev. Wm. Ftcar q/' R I I 0 

Fagg, Sir John, Bart. Mystole I I 0 

Fielding, Rev. Henry, 5Y. 110 

Fielding, Rev. Charles, St, Margaret's 1 1 O 

Fieldings, the Miss I I 0 

1817 Gipps, George, Esq, (Incorporated) 110 

1823 Gregory, Rev. Ed w. Zot4;cr //(nrf/re^ 110 

1824 Hallett, Rev. C. Hughes, Higham 1 1 0 

1823 Hamilton, Rev. J. R. St, Stephen's, Secretary Treasurer 110 

1824 Hutchinson, Rev, Mr 1 1 0 

1818 Marlow, Rev. Dr. Preb, of CWcrti/ry, (Incorporated). . 2 2 0 

1824 Marriot, G. P. Minor Canon of Canterbury I 1 0 

May, George, Esq, Heme 1 1 0 

Metcalfe, Rev. J. Minor Canon -of CatUey bury 0 10 6 

Moody, Rev, H. R. Rector of CharUtam I 1 0 

1796 Moore, Rev. G. Prebendary (Incorporated) 2 2 0^ 

1821 Moore, Rev. Robert, Do,^ 2 2 0 

Mutlow, Rev. T. Rector of St, MarlitCs I 1 0 

Parker, D. J. Esq. Canterbury 1. 1 0 

1818 Pellew, Hon. and Rev, G, Ry'ehendary of Canterbury, Se^ 

cvetary aitd Treasurer, (IncovporaXQ^) 2 2 0 

1824 Pellew, Hon. Mrs. G . . I 1 0 

1820 Percy, Hon. & Ven, Archdeacon, President, (Incorporated) 2 2 0 

1824 Plumptre* Rev. Henry, St, Step/ten^s 1 1 0 

Ramsay, General, Whitefriars ^ I I O 

Smyth, Rev. Edward, Bourn House '•«'*••• 2 2 0 

Simons, Rev. N Rector of Ickh^m 1 0 

StaiT, Thomas, Esq. Precincts J... 1 I 0 

Tillai^, James, Esq. Street End 2 2 0 

Webb, Colonel, Harhledoum W 1 0 

‘ DONATIONS. * ^ 


J. DilnoU, Esq 110 

' S^s. Hutchinson, Precincts, 1 1 0 

Janies Tiilard, £!sq. (for building Churches in Canada). • 50 0 0 

< 
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UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred^ January 14. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Allngton, John, and 

Edwards, James, Magdalen College. 

Germon, Nicholas, Oriel College. 

Otwdday, John William, Queen’s College. 
Harrison, William, Christ Church. 

Hett, William Kaye, Lincoln College, 
Holberton, Robert, Exeter College. 

Horne, Thomas, Christ Church. 

Linton, James, and 

Meredith, Charles John, Magdalen Col- 
' lege. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS- 

Browne, Henry, Lincoln College. 

Chinn, Henry Barrow, Hrasenose College. 
Farwell, Arthur, Exeter College. 

Hussey, Robert, Christ Church. 

Latham, Richard, Brasenose College. 
Masters, John Smalman, Jesus College. 
Woodhouse, George Wiiidus, St. Mary 
Hall. 


Deoetnber 2^. 

The following ^entlem^n were admitted 
Students of Christ Church ; — Douglas 
Smith, Walter Lunas Brown, Henry San- 
ders, John George Philltmore, and Wil- 
liam Pitt Amherst, from Westminster. 
William Pye, John Christopher Dowdes- 
well, Robert French Laurence, Edward 
John Wingfield, Frederick Calvert, tlie 
Hon. Charles Bathurst, and Richard Sey- 
mour, Commoners. 

Janudry 15. 

John Mitchell Chapman, B.A. of Exe- 
ter College, was elected Fellow of Baliol 
College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Degree conferred^ January Ih 
MASTER OF ARTS. 

Judge, Edward, Esq. by Royal Mandate. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT. 
January 22, 1825. 


WRANGLERS. 

Cliallis, Trin. 

Wniiamson, Clare 

Newton,^ Job. 

Kanken, C.C. 

W^aud, Mag. 

P. Morton, Trin, 

Parker, Trin. 

Wigrom, Trio. 

>¥ 1111801800 , Trill. 

Borroii^s, Cai. 

Darby, tloh. 

Frampton, Job. 

Blfdtelook, Gath. 

Dade, Cai. 

Cape, Cai, 

Beatsoo. Pern. 

WiisooT % Jtoli. 

Hamson, Joh. 

Feroie, ^ Cai. 

Bftrriek, Qa. 

Graham, Qu. 

Knowles, Trin. 

VOL. VII. NO. 


Smith, 

Pot. 

Heathfield, • 

Jos.* 

Maude, 

Cai. 

Martin, 

Cai, 

Riddell, 

Trin. 

Barlow, 

Pet. 

Duniughain,. 

Pet. 

Richardson, 

Cai. 

SENIOR OPTIMES. 

Ldbbock, 

Tril. 

Pooley, 

Joh. 

Isdacson, 

Joh. 

Warner, 

Job. 

Berkeley, 

Chr. . 

Langham, 

Joh. 

PhUlips, 

Chr. 

6aye, 

Joh. 

Wolfe, 

Clare 

FarUh, i 
Gilpin, 3 

Trin, 

On. 

Smith, 

Vent, 


Malkin, 

Trill. 

Hill, 

Trin. 

Crocker, 

Trill. 

Warner, 

Trin. 

Young, 

Trin. 

Holme, 

Cai. 

C. Morton, 

Trin. 

Prater, 

Trin. 

Hawkins, 

Trin. i 

Hall* 7 
Ward,j^^7- 

Qo. 

C.C. 

Ayerst, 

Joh. 

Pratt, 

Trin. 

Earle, 

Joh. 

Hayes, 

» Joh. 

Custaiice, 

Trin. 

Smith, 

Trin. 

Turner, 

Joh. 

Gaitskell, 

Trin. 

Yonldon, 

Job. 

Barry, 

^ Trin. 

Lowe, 

Chr, 

Keinpthariie, 

It 

Joh. 


Readc, Cai. 

Wayne, PeU 

Skinner, Sid. 


JUNIOR OFTXMES. 

Lewis, Joh. 

Bollaerts, Trio. 

Hildyard, Trin. 

•Willmore, Triih 

Evans, Pern. 

Oatrnm, Joh. 

Brooke, Cai. 

Wakefield, Joh. 

Fielder, Mag 

Falcon, Joh. 

Marafaall, Joh. 

Sanderson, Joh. 

Praed, Trin. 

Dallia, C.C. 

Witnberlej, 
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^ AGROT.tT. 

Caitiirop, C.C: RJchmood, Cal. Chifco tt| 


AntroBus, JToh. Dightoo, Joh.^ Hudson, Pet. Wickenden, JoB. 

Cross, INlir, ITowo, Trin. Kynnersley, Jolu WiTsdn, Cath. 

C$ojf!hy, Trii. « 

loft* Lewis, Clinro Storie. Clare llopwood, Trin. 

J<di. .Warretf,- Sid. Knight, > Trin. Biake, Trin. 

NieliolKif Xordim. Oakes, $ Jcs. l^uke, Xe». 

Kalrnc^ Tritit O’Brien, Trin.^ Sharpe, Emm. Brad^rd, C.C. 

Oavidsow, Qu. Harishortle, Joh. Morley, ) ^ Pet. Stuart, Chr, 

BdiineyA Ctare^ Hustwiok, Qu* Rich, ) "* C?h. Unrgreares, ]^o». 

" Ctare Cookson,^ sen. Trin. Parmetep, C.C. Wliile, Qu. 

Piirfptog, Qtr. Cost, Trio. Streattieldr, Ciir. GrifHni, ‘Qu. 

Luck, Cath. Veef, Chr. Scholeficld, C.C. Stetenson, Trin. 

Cleveland, Job. Marriott, Mag. Sharpe, Qn. Neale, ■ Trio. 

Wollaston, Trin. H. Dantell, Trin. Clarkson, Trin. Fbresler, Xes. 

Perrjng, Pern. Half head,. Qn. All wood, Cai. Pinfold, Chr. 

Becker, Trm. Bland, ) ^ Tri. Williams, Trin. Whitakor, Joli. 
Hoktsliip,' Xes. Hammond, Qa, Jones, Mag. Lewin, Trin. 

Healy, Cai. Senhouse, Pern. Sharland, Jes. WiJian, Joli. 

Goodwiu, Jes. Chenery, Jes. Speke, j “ Emm. Fenwick, C.C. 

King, Cailr. Buck, Cai. White, Down. Allen, Trin. 

Edison, Chr. Gibson, i ^ Cath. Schomherg, ) Ellis, Trin. 

Cookson,jun. Trin, Hitch, > Pem. Smith, >*^oh, Cobb, Chr. 

Roberts, Qn. Tiptaft, Job. Stone, Pet. Allen, Pein. 

QUekett, Job. Elphinstone, ^ e^ri* Dawson, ^ ^ Cat. Clark, Trin. 

Marshalt, C.C. Long,jun. J nTH. Dayrclf, ( Ma. Jlookc, Jes, 

Ctvid, Xoh, Riobsn'dbon, Trin. De Burgh, Job, Bower, Trin. 

Wbentley, Trin. Luxmoore, jun. Peni. Yates, C.C. Ifeitdle, Jes. 

Bhales, Trio. Campbell, Jes. Sicklemore, Trin. Williamson, Qu. 

Hopper, Job, Burnaby, Emin. Forbes , } « Chr. Osborne, Tri. H. 

Johnson, Chr. Schomberg, C.C. Smith, J Trin. Ryland, Job. 

B^de, Pern. I Fowler, > ^ Wiight, Trin. Maine, Trin. 

Simpson, Mag. James, J ^*Jes. Jesson, Job. Johnstone, Trin. 

^ Cotaham, Cai. Oxenden, Chr. K«^rr, Joh. Hankin, Pom, 

Norris, Cai. Bros, Job. f^ng, sen, Trin. Smith, ('hr. 

Ainslie, Emm. Macleod, Trin, Oinbler, > Tri. Tomblin, Emm. 

Gorst, Joh. Ford, >. ^ Trin. Roberts, \ ^ Tri, PI rce, Clare 

Kennion> Chr. Yates, Job. Jarrett, Joh. Sneyd, Trin. 

Day, Cai. Bally, Down. Monkhouse, Jolk Blanchard, Jes. 

Ndftdn, t Jetf. Donald, Joh. Mhicliin, TritK Wyatlville^ Sid. 
B&tne, Sid. Bartlett, Job. Uni, Tria. Peshall, Pet. 

Walford, C.Ck Jooos, (^. Williams, Pet. Crewe, Trio. 

Brown, Chr. Wintour, Mag. Niinir, Sid. White, Tri, H. 

JeckeJI, C.C, AIpe, Chetallier, Pour. Townsend, Tria.. 

£• Dttfbeffty Trth. Baddeley, J ^ Jes. Feilden, Mag. Cohtahoun, Trin. 

Helps, Trin., Gibbons, Sfd. Homfrey^ Pet. 

Tolplitt, St(l« ^att, ] BroWne, Sid. H. Davis, . Trin. 

MwYIaud, WWiams. Chr. Bay ley, Joh. Deedcs, Trin. 

Jbh* N«#port, Chr. Armstrong, > ^ IVi, Mora, 

B^iiyard, Che^ ' Maude, fimin. Lambert, Job. rkfrt, Trtir^ 

Wmtamsoo, Joh. Ru^ini, • Clare liammill, Trin. Thorpe, Pem. 

DIkAlens, . Jee# TulV^li, Btam. KottbypennyV CHbrd Tlgh^. If in. 

^ B^aau, Cfiimtber, Clare Smieb, Marriott, Tri, 


pribd ibv^tka Hidaban dissertatioit The M^ter and Fellows of*]^turikiiise 
fyr 0ie year is ailftid]^d to James have recently aui^mented tlie‘|iat/dl<a{^ of 
Aihlmux JeirdldfeV .• their Colley, by foiiaditig two . j'ifitew- 

04lpge, The Doctrines of dur ships and four SchoIhrsfnpB, t||e stipends 

from the four Oospellr, of which, afe to be paid from the fiigoiu^edo 
arc in perfect harmoAy with the Doctrittes of the very libera) donadon of the Bet.’ 

St PMul*.astiariycdfeoia his Epistlfia*.’' Fraheis Gisborne, Jf.if. femeriy Fettcftr oi 
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Tlie giid JSpbolars 

on ihe ^Miodation m to l^ar the of 
the donor. 

Jamimy 14 , 

The Rev. John W. Hubhersty, AT./f. 
and the Rev. John Sandys^ /t.4. of ^ieen*;i 
Cottege, ware elecled fellows of that 
ciety ; and gt ihe ««me tmic a petULoo was 
ond^d to he presented to the King, for ft 
dispensation to q.u«Ufy the Rev. Thomas 
‘Clowes, to hold a fellowship of the 
same Society. 

There will he congregatioipis on the fol- 
lowing days of the. Lent Term : — Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 9, at eleven; Wednesday, 
Feb. 23, at eleven ; Wednesday, Marcia 2, 
at eleven; Friday, March 18, In- 

ceptors), at^n^j Friday, March 25 (end of 
term), at ten. 

The foUowk]^ is the subject of the Hul- 
sean Prize dissertation for the preseifl 
year : — “ in what respects the Law is e 
Schoolmaster to bring us unto Chi-jsL’* 

Sir William Browrve’s Gold Medals. — » 
The sulyects for the present year are— 

FOR THE GREEK OPE. 

*Ay^pwy ivt^viyv 'Katru yQ rd^iyQ* 

LATIN OPE. 

Academia Canlabrigiensis tot novis oedijiciis 
ormta, 

GREEK EPIGRAM. 

n£pi«T<roi vayri^ oi *v pioy Xoyo*. 

LATIW EPIGRAM. 

Sumntmjmt 

PORSON PRIZE. 

Th<^ passage hxed upon £or the )>resent 
year is — 

SuAKSFCARfs, King John, AM IV. Scene 
2, beginning with 

King Johni»^“ How oft the saght ef 
Means,*’ 

end ending with * 

an innocent child. ’* 

.incoptfonniky wkh iiasso 

$4<hy (he Senate, March 13, 1822, notice 
has .been given that the following will be 
the auldec^ of examimitioo in the iaat 
week of ^ Lent Term, 1 826 

1. ’She Oospel of St Matthew. 

2* Fafcy’ii Bvidenees of ChrbtSanity* 

jl. TheFhiisfBepkt^Hmdottie. 

4. The l^ottirth Eaqif of VUgii’s Ceor- 


OROIHATtOHS, , 

December 19. 

By the Bishop pf Londopu at a Oenend 
Qrdi nation. * 

DEACONf* 

Chaplyn, Jamls Rob§it, 2f.v#. Trirtity 
College, Oxford. 

Cockran, William) Litereitie. 

Doran, John William, B.A^ Trinity Col- 
lege, D<^iblin. 

Melle, Matthew Roque de, LL.B, Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Musgrave, Chtistopjier Idhn, M.A, St. 
Alban Hall, Oxford. 

Ramsden, William, B^A. Christ College? 
Small, Alexander Henry, B.A. Emmanuel 
College ; 

Wade, William Serocold, J&.4. St. Join’s 
College, and 

Watson, Joseph Burge.s, B.4. Emfliaiiufl 
College, Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Adams, William, Trinity College, 

Oxford. 

Beevor, William Smythies, thwf 

College, Cambridge. 

Bosanqiiet, Robert William, B.A» filalliol 
College, Oxford. 

Caunter, Richard McDonald, Sid- 

ney Sussex College; 

Clay, William Keatnigc, Jesus College; 
rut})usb, Charles, J9.^. St. John’s 
lege ; 

Earle, James Henry, 5.C.L- Jesus Gallegos 
Evans, David, D.A. St. Peter’s CoUqge ; 
and 

LewU, Edward Page, B.4. Gaius PaW 
lege ; Cambridge. 

Mayo, Richard, RA. St John’s CoJJege; 
Oxford. 

Parker, William Hwrrw, B.4. Downiag 
College ; 

Tanner, John Ly»)ehl®*». St.. John’s 
College ; and 

Wallace, Arthur Capel Job, Cot(pus 

dirieti College, Cambridge. 

Williams, William, Magdalen Ox- 

ford. 

By the Lord Bishop of Boogor, in 
Parish Churrji of Llandcgiu, Oirngrvott- ' 
shire, , 

DEACONS. 

Ooddard, WiUwm, FeJJow of Jew 
College, Oxford. 

Lloyd, BvaB, Jl.df. J«m College, Chiw- 
bridge. * ' 

Mealy, R. E. Pnwy, John’s CeL 

k«e, and 

Richards, IJeiiry, S.A* and 

t E 2 
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Wnii«>ni8, Edmund, B,A* Jesus College, 
Oxfwd. 

PRIESTS. 

Hughes, Howel, B^A, Jesus College, Ox* 
ford. 

Owen, Thomas Lloyd, B,A^ Jesus Col* 

• lege, Cambridge. ‘ 

Pughe, John, B.A, Jesus College, Oxford. 
Williams, Bulkeley, St. Inter’s College, 
Cambridge, and 

Wynne, Hugh Hughes, .Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

•1 

By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, at bis 
Palace. 

DEACONS. 

W^d, John, B,A, Christ College, and 
Williams, Thomas, B.A, St. John*s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PRIEST. 

Dickenson, Wm. Henry, S,C,L, Chr. Colh 

By the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 

DEACONS. 

Bagnal], Henry, B»A. Queen’s College, and 
Kempson, Edward, B,A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

January 2. 

‘By ihe Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in the Cathedral Church of Wells. 

DEACONS. 

Bower, Edward, B^A, Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Daubeney, James, B.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Dunn, William, B.A, and 
Cfarton, Joseph, B.A. Queen’s College, 
and 

Harvey, Thomas, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge, and 

Potticary, George Brown Francis, B.A* 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Bagshawe, Edtv. Benjamin, B.A. Mag- 
dalen College ; 

Bere, William Baker, B.A. Emmanuel 
College j ^ 

Cosens, Edward Hyde, B.A. Cadierine 
Hall ; and • 

Dakins, John Horsley^ S.C,L. Trinity 
^ , College, Cambridge. « 

Graham, William, M.A. Christ Church ; 
and 

BliNw, David Smith, B.A. Exeter Col- 
ley, Oxfbrd. 

Richard. M.A* Fellow of Em- 
manuet College, Cambridge. 

Exeter College, and 

Whgj^bimse, George Windus, St Mary 
vM^iOxfoid. 

K 


By the Lord Bishop of Llchiieldr and 
Coventry, in the Cathedral of Lichfield. 

DEACONS. 

Curzon, Hon. A. and * 

Chinn, H. Brasenose College. 

Cragg, S. Magdalen Hall. 

Ploycr, C. B.A. and 
Hassel, C. S. B.A. Trinity College. 
Hatherell, J. W. B.A. St. Alban Han. 
Teasdale, T.W. B.A. Lincoln College, and 
Wylde, T. B.A. Christ Church, O^rd. 

PRIESTS. 

Brown, Rev, T. Powell, B.A. and 
Wakefield, Rev. J. B.A, St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 

By the Lord Bishop of Worcester, in 
the Chapel at Hartlebiiry Castle. 

DEACONS. 

Carles, Charles Edward, B.A. Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Macdonald, Jacob, S.C,h. Magdalen Hall, 

• and 

Smithwick, William John, M.A. Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Amphlett, Joseph, B.A. Trinity College; 
and 

Parker, Charles Hubert, B.A. and 
Price, Thomas, B.A. Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Baker, L. P, B.A. Vicar of Impington* 
and Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of Merbovirno 
cum Holt, in the County of Leicester ; 
Patrons, the Ma;>ter and Fellows of that 
Society. ^ 

Boudier, John, Chaplain to the Earl of 

* Warlvick, to the Rectory of Farming- 
ton, Gloucestershire, and to IiqIcI the 
same with tJie Vicarage of St, Mary’s, 
Warwick, by Dispensation, Patron, 
H. E. Waller, Esq. of Hall Barn, Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Blayds, Henry, M.A. to die Perpetual 
Curacy of Charterhouscllinton. ’ 

Clarke, William, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Anatomy, to the Vicariige of Wym^s- 
would, Leicestershire ; Patrons, the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 
Crawley, E. J. of Bath, to be one of the 
Chaplains to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. ^ , 

Davies, G. J. of Hull, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Marfield in. Uoldemess; Pa- 
tron, H. Grill, Esq. 

Follet, R. F. to the Mastership of Taumt 
ton College * School ; Patron, th$ War- 
den of New College, Oxford, 
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Fcntjjny, Mites, M,A, of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oicfard, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Cothelstone. 

Gatehouse, Thomas, B.J, to the Rectory 
of North Cheriton. 

Gathorne, John, to the Vicarage of Tavin, 
Cheshire. 

Godfrey, T. to the Rectory of Newbourne, 
Suffolk; Patron, Sir William Rowley, 
Bart. 

Greene, William, late Dean of Achonry, 
to the Rectory of Abogbill, in tlie Dio- 
cese of Connor. 

Haggitt, G, Fellow of Pembroke 

Hall, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Soham, Cambrygcshirc ; Patrons, the 
Master and Fellows of Pembroke Flail. 

ilarkncss, Robert, to tlic Vicarage 

of Stewey, Somersetshire. 

Haythome, Joseph, M.yi. of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Con- 
grcsbury, with the Chapel of Week St. 
Lawrence, annexed. 

Flopkins, Adolphus, B,A» to the Vicar- 
age of Clent, with the Chapel of Row- 
ley Regis annexed, in the county of 
Stafford, and Diocese of Worcester ; 
Patron, the King. 

Irving, Matthew, B.D. Vicar of Sturmin- 
ster Marshall, Dorset, and Prebendary 
of Rochester, to be Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty. 

Jackson, Jeremiah, M.A, Vicar of S waff- 
ham Pulbeck, and Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Macdonald, to hold the Vicar- 
age of Kim nm Einneth, Cambridge- 
shire, together with the Vicarage of 
Swaffliain Bulheck, by Dispensation. 

Jackson, John, M.A, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to be Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School of Northleacli^ in th<| 
county of Gloucester; Patrons,, the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of that Society. 

Keane, John Epsey, late officiating Chap- 
lain to the Garrison at Dublin, to be 
Chaplain to the Colony of New South 
Wales and its Dependencies ; Patron, 
the Earl of Bathurst. 

Madan, Rev. Spencer, M.A. Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Liclifteld, to be I>ome5.tic 
Chaplain to the Earl Mann-Comwallis. 

Micbell, Bcnn*ctt, M,A, to the Vicarage 
ofWinsford; Patrons, the Master, Fel- 
lows and Scholars of Emmanuel College, 

- Cambridge. 

NaWor, T. B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cai^idge, to be pne of the Domestic 
Chaplains to his Royal Highness tlie 
Duke of York? 

Puller, G. to the Rectory of Parham, 

• Sussex. 

Perkins, Bei^amin Robert, B.JL of Lin- 
coln College, Okford, to a Chaplaincy 


in Christ Church; Patrem, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of that Cathedral. * 

Prince, J. C. M»A. of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Thomas, Liverpool ; Patrons, the Mayor 
and Corporation. 

Quicke, Andrew, M,A^ Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of 
Newton St Gyres, Devon. 

Quicke, William Henry, B,A* to the Rec- 
tory of Ashbrittle. 

Robson, R. S. to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Randiffe, Yorkshire, Patron, Major 
Yarburgh, of Neslihgton Lodge. 

Royle, J. M,A. to the Rectory of Stan- 
field, Norfolk ; Patron, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ncwcomc, of Hockwold Hall. * 

Sandford, John, B.A, of Balliol College, 
and Curate of Wells, to be Chaplain to 
the Marquis of Queensbury. 

Simmons, Charles Tynte, B.A. to the 
Rectory of East Lambrook. 

Smith, H. R. Somers, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Little Bentley, Essex ; Patron, Robert 
Foote, Esq. 

Smith, Jeremiah, D.D. of Corpus" Christi 
College, Oxford, and Master of Man- 
chester School, to be one of the King’s 
four Preachers in L^mcashirc. 

Stone, David Smith, 6. A. to the Perpe- 
tual and augmented Curacy of Wilton. 

Trevelyan, John Thomas, of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Milverton 
Prima, with the Chapelry of Langford 
Badville annexed ; Patron, the Ven. 
George Trevelyan, LL.B. Archdeacon 
of Taunton, 

Whriiton, Rev. T. to St. John’s Wood 
Chapel, St. Mary-la-bonne ; Patron, the 
King. 

Wood, George, M.A. Rector of Cum St. 
Riimbold, and Chaplain to the County 
Gaol, to the Rectory of the Holy Tri- 
nity, Dorchester; Patron, the. Corpo- 
ration of Dorchester. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Boyd, Jame^, Minister of the Parish of 
Auchinleck, in thfe county of Ayr, to 
Jane, only sister of A. K. Hutchison, 
Esq. Solicitor, of Crown Coui't^ at St. 
Martin’s Qutwdch, London. 

Brockman, Talton, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Sir Henry HaVley, Bart 

Chuinpnes, Thomas W. Rector of Ful- 
mer, Bucks, and Cottii&ford, Oxon, to 
Miss Langford, of Eton College. 

Cribin, J. Bowen, Curate af Llanelly, &c. 
Brecon, to Eliziibeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Enoeh Davies, of CrigwKeel, near 
Lampeter ; at LUmvenog^ Cardigashifc. 

^hudleigh, Stawcll, to Mary, widow of 
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ibe Jrite ItiifidB PfUiner iletibs, Esi|. of 
Mount Eptodni^ TiiinlNri<ig(e WeUs ; at 
Ottrdmgton» BodfordsIliJijr^. 

]>aidei5; Matthew, of Hinstodk, Sa> 

to Hannah, daughter of Mi*. J. 
Llnwood, St. Path Vaquare ; At Bir- 
suiigham. ' « • 

Hawson, Oeorge, B.A, of Fennagh Lodge, 
to Ellen, youngest daughter of Du^ey 
HiH, £kq. 

Donne, James, M,A, Vker of St. PauPs, 
Bed^d, isuQid Perpetual Curate of 
South CarUon, Linc^shire, to Mary, 
eldest daughter bf the late Matthew 
Dobson, £aq.; January 8, at Kirk Ellen. 

Fowler, Thomas Hodgson, of Southwell, 
Nottinghamshire, to Frances Elizabeth, 
only child of Thwnas Bish, Esq. ; at 
Su Mary, Lambeth. 

Gordon, Robert, Rector of Seampton, 
Cambridgeshire, to Barbara, daughter 
of the Rev. W. Ellis, of Branston, near 
Lincoln. 


Gorman, ^ to Harriett, fourth daughter 
of Sir Jonas Greene, Recorder of Dublin. 

Guest, W. B. to Miss Ann Stelfo?^. 

Holding, John, M*A» of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxibrd, aiod of Oakeley, Hants, 
to Susannah, daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Lovegrove, Esq. of Wallingfurd. 

Jones, John Coluer, B.D, Rector of 
Exeter College, O^ord, to Charlotte, 
daughter of tlie late Rev. Duke Yonge, 
of Cornwood, and widow of Captain G. 
Ctawley, N.N. ; at Plympton. Devon. 

Jones, Moi'gan, to Emmeline, second 
daughter of W. Wood, lilsq. of the 
Whitehouse, Herefordshire ; at Vow 
Cliurch. 

Kirkby, J. to Mias Nancy Fayrer, 

Manwaring, Roger, M,A, of Brasenose 
College. Oxfoi'd, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, and youngest son of John 
Robert Parker, Esq. of Green Park, in 
the emtaty of Cork, and of Kirmiucham 
Hall, in the County Palatine’of Chester, 
to Philadelphia Sarah, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Blac^n, Esq. of Bledlow House, 
and niece to Sir Robert Cayley, 
Brompton, in the elmnty of York, Bart. ; 
at Biedlow, Bucks. 

Mills, John, to Caroling, second daughter 
* ofMr. W. Corbett; at Church Lench, 
Worcestershire. 

M’Giegor, S/to Mary, second daughter 
.qf James Leslie, Esq. ; at Leith Walk. 

Mltndtinimn, 'T. to Miss Clarke; at Boston. 

ffaivry* h> Entire, eldest dough- 
Scott. Esq. of Beslow Hall,. 


^ the Hon. and Rev. Leland, Vk»rof 
Glouceetiiuhife, seventh sOn 
Gerard Noel, Bant, ax^ dio hUf 


Baronesg Birham, to Maip AeqheBa* 
eldest daughl^ of ’'the late John Sevlie 
Foljambe, Esq. of Aldwark HaR, York- 
shire ; at WotksKq^, by the Rev. Ajr«h- 
dcacon Eyre. 

Powell, J. T. Rector of LlanHomhieh and 
Cantreff, Breconshire, to Arabella, 
daughter of the late B. €4 Ives, Esq. d 
Tichdeld, Hants* 

Robinson, Edmund, M*A, of BalUpl Col- 
lege, to Lydia, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, M.A, of 
Yoxall Lodge, Yorkshire, and Preben- 
dary of Duriiam ; Dec. 20,, at 

Robinson, M. B.A» of Market Rasen, 
to Caroline, only daughter of the late 
J. W. Davis, Esq. of Boston. 

Scargill, Wm. Pitt, of Bury, to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of Mr. Robert 
Cutting, late of Chevington, Norfolk. 

Short, John, to Atm, fourth daughter of 
the late Colonel Mercier, of Pcu’tarling- 
ton; at Dublin. 

Spilsbury, F. W. of WiJlington, Derby- 
shire, to Emma Penelope, daughter of 
A. Mosley, Esq. and Lady Every, of 
Park Hill. 

Starkey, Samuel, to Anne, daughter of 
the late R. Hooper, Esq. of Chelten- 
hara; at Wootion Bassett, Wilts. 

Stebbing, Henry, to Miss Griffin, of Nor- 
wich. 

Storry, John Bridges, M,A. Vicar of 
Great Tey, Essex, to Martha, elde->t 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Romaine, 
Castle Hill Lodge, Reading, -Berks ; at 
Kelvedon, by the Rev. Ambrose Serle, 
Rector of Kelvedon Hatch. 

Taylor, J. J. of Manchester, to Hannah, 
eldest daughter of T. Smith, Esq. of 

( Icknicld House ; at Birmingham. 

Tirabiill, Dr. of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and of Beekford, Gloueesterehire, 
to MiswS E. Edwards, of Bath* 

Triphook, John, to Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph 
Wright, Vicar of the Union of Agah- 
down, Kilcoa, and Cape Clear j at 
Creagh Church, Ireland. 

Wharton, O. Curate of Great Whitley, to 
Mary Ann, daughter of iJie late Mr^ J. 

' Crane, of Bewffi^y; at Mittan Chapeh 
Stpurport 

Wilson, Edward Cams, B^A- third sotJi of 
William Wilson Carus Wilson, Esq., 
M.P. of Casterton Hall, Westmorelan^ 
to Jane, only daughter of.a^’Phomia 
Maude, Esq. ofWo^lands, 9 fiarHar^ 
royrgate ; at Knaresbomush. 

Wilfc, W. Vicar of Hobawnbe Regie, ^ 
von, to Judith, second daughter 
WiHoa, Esq, of the aaxnih jpMee. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

N. R. Vic^ir of^ Leyland, Lan- 
‘ casliire, Prebcndafy of St. Pawra, and 
one of the King’s Preachers. 

Blalteviey, Robert, B,C,L, ot Great Elm, 
Somersetshire. 

Carpenter, Ja». Rector of Burwash, Kent. 

Cuiiimi^itg, WilUanv Collms, M.J^. Rector 
of St Mary’s, and Vicar of Eaton Bray, 
Bedfordshire; he was formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, B,A. 
1784, M^. 1787. Tlie vVicanige of 
Eaton Bray is in the Patronage of the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 

Clark, W. Alfred, M.A. Rector of Castle 
Camps, Cambridgeshire, late Preacher 
at the Charter House, and formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
hridge. The Rectory is in the Patronage 
of the Governors of the Charter House. 

Davis, Thomas, for many years Rector 
of Trevilan, and Vicar of Llanvihangel 
Ystrad, Cardiganshire ; at Bwlch, aged 
67. 

Decker, Thomas, M./f. Vicar of Bawd- 
sey, Siiflxdk, Rector of St. Simon and 
Si. Jude, Perpetual Curate of St. Mar- 
. garct and St. Swithin, in Norwich, and 
Clraplain to the County Gaol ; at Nor- 
wich, aged 66. 

Dowland, James, Rector of Winterhornc 
Clenstone, near Blandford, Dorset, and 
one of the Magistrates for that county, 
aged 73. 

Feild, James, M.A, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, at Powick Vicarage, in the 29th 
year of his age. 

Fisher, Henry, M.A. 28 years Vicar of 
Soham, Cambridgeshire, and formerly 


Fellow 6f Pembroke Hal), Cambridge, 
B,A. 1772; 1775. The living is 

' in the Patronage of the Master and Fel- 
lows of that Society, aged 77. 

Gartham, Thomas, Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Skiptip, Yorkshire. 

Hickes, P. T. at A rdingdey Rectory, age428. 

Holgate, J. at fiis fathAr’a house, Settle, 
Yorkshsre. 

Molony, W. Rector of Dunleckney, county 
of Carlow, 

Morrison, T. II. Vicar of Launcells, Corn- 
wall, and a Magistrate for Devon. 

Noves, , Curate# of Chale, Isle of 

SVight. 

Parsons, J. Weddell, upwards of 40 years 
Vicar of Wellington, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Marston and Pencoyd, Here- 
fordshire. 

Parsons, Rev. William, Vicar of Marden, 
Herefordshire ; at Newton Cottage. 

Pochin, W. Rector of Morcott, Rutland, 
in the 75th year of his age. 

Richman, II. J. Hector of Holy Trinity, 
Dorchester, Dorset; suddenly killed, at 
an advanced age, by the falling of the 
roof of his house on him while asleep in 
bcjl, during the late storm. 

Stocking, William, eldest son of the Rev, 
William Reader^ of St. James’s, Bury, 

Tatham, Ralph, formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and father of the 
Public Orator of that University; at 
Bishopton, Durham. 

Toghill, Moses, M,d, Canon Residen* 
tiary and Precentor of Chichester Ca- 
thedral ; at Chichester, in his 81st year. 

Walker, T^. Vicar of East Hoathly, Sus- 
sex ; aged 63. 


A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THf CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS 


WITHIN The citv or London and bills of mortality, 
FROM DEC. 17, 1823, TO DEC. 14, 1824. 


Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 909; buried, 1,127. Christened 
in the 17 parishes without Hie walls, 5,176; buried, 3,917. Cltristencd the 
24 ouLparishes in Middlesex and Snrry, 15,132 ; buried, 10,667. Christened in 
the 10 paristics in the city and liberties of Westminster, 4,641 ; buried, 4,526.^ 


Christened 
Btffie^ .... 


S Males . , 
\ Females 
^ Males . . 
i Females 


Under Two Yeitrs of Age i , 

Retwe^i^Wo and Five 

Five andVen 

and Twenty 
Twenty and Tldrty 

Thirty and Forty 

ftwfy and FIfity t 


^9,6|2 ! •“ 


Whereof have died, 


0,476 

2,103 

798 

764 

1,296 

1,444 

1,809 


FiRy and Sis:ty 

Sixty and Seventy 

SevLMity and Rijdity . . 
Eighty and Nmcly .... 
bfinety and a Hnndi'ed 
A Httiidred and Three, , 
A Hundred and Setien. • , 


1,74^^ 
... 1,715 
• 1,411 

. .. 593 

. . . . , 84 
... I 
1 


Decreased in the burial this year, 350. 



I2S Notice to Cort'espondente. 

MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLJCATIOKS, 


Sermofin, Parochial an^ Domestic. 
By the Rev. R. S. Barton, Vicar of 
Akonbnry, Hunts. ' tSino. 4s. 

Five Discoiirse|| on the Personal 
Of^ce of dmst, asm of the Holy Gliost; 
on the Doctrinh of tfie Trinity; on 
Faith and on Regenerations with an 
Appendix. By the Rev. W, Procter, 
Jiin. M.A. Fellow of CatheVine Hall, 
Cambridge, and Lecturer of Berwick. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Hole’s Select Olffices of Private De- 
votion : via. 1, Office of Daily Devo- 
tion ; with a Supplement — 2. Office for 
the Lord’$ Day — 3. Office of Peni- 
tence and Hiinnliation — 4. Office for 
the Holy Communion. With large 
CoUectious out of the Holy Scriptures. 


New Edition, revised ami enlarged'. 
Svo. 10s. Bd. 

An Essay on the Absolving Power 
of the Ciitirch ; witli especial reihrence 
to tlte offices of the Church of Eng* 
land ibr tlte ordering of Priests and 
the Visitation of tire Sick. With copi- 
otn llliistrations hnd Notes. By tlte 
Rev. T. H. Lowe, M.A. Vicar of 
Grimley, Worcester, and Ciiaplain to 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gage. 3vo. 
2s. Oil. 

A Reply to the Second Postscript 
in tho Supplement to Palaeoromaica. 
By W. G. Broughton, M.A. Curate of 
Hartley Wespall, in Hampsltiie. Svo* 
2s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Russel, of Leith, is 
preparing for the Press two Octavo 
Volumes, to 611 in the interval between 
tlie Works of Shuck ford and Prideanx, 
On the Sacred and Profane History 
of the World connected.” It is well 
known that the former of these writers 
meant to bring down his Connec- 
tion” to the period at which Dean 
Prideanx con^menced his learned work 
on the same subject, but that he was 
prevented by death from accomplish- 
ing his undertaking. His narrative 


ends with the demise of Joshua ; and 
the seven hundred years, which elapse 
from that date to the^ reign of Aliaz, 
constitute the historical held which 
Dr. Hnssel has announced his intention 
to occupy. His work is expected in' 
the course of the present year. 

A Volume of Sermons, translated 
by the Rev. Dr. Liiscombe, from the 
French, of Protestant Continental Di- 
vines, is in the Press, and will appear 
in a few weeks. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Socins” will appear in anotlier Number* 

E. D *5. reply to “ Justus” has been received; but we do not think it expe* 
dientto .continue the discussion. 

We have looked over tlie communication of P. C. in which he objects to the 
** Fonu for admitting Converts,” See* inserted in our Number for December,, 
p. 737, as an innovation on our Liturgy, which he considers has already provided 
for such an occasion in the Baptismal Service appointed for such as have been 
privately baptized. Now, Y>e8ide8 tliat such a service does not apply to a con- 
vert from die Ciuirch of Kojue, winim w^ must consider as already publiciy re-- 
reived into the congregation of Christ’s dock,” as well as baptized, we beg to 
inform P. C. that the form whidi we inserted, is. an autlioiized one, having been 
Bft forth in*the ISth of Qneili] Anne, in the year 1714, wlien Tenison was Arch* 
buliop of Canterbury, as maybe seen by a reference to ** Wilkins’s 'C<^ciUa,*^ 
vol. p. 660 . Thei^g are a few omissipni in the form as we have fft^ted it, 
wliit^'psght not to haie been. For aRer the exhortation a Psalm is appointed 
to he HadL.the llOtli, at verse 161. Tlieii a Lesson — laike xv. to ver. 8* 
Ai^atler that two other Psalms— the 115th, to verse 10, wlien the penitent 
co^s O orii the Chpich of Home ; nr, instead of that, the if the penUeut 
coimea fruiu the separation.” 
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THE LIFE OF El SHOP FERliAJi*- 

ROBERT FERRAR, was born in tlie parish of Halifax, in York- 
shire, in the reign of Henry Vlf.t He was educated at the University 
of Cambridge. When a young man, he was made a Canon Regular 
of the Order of St. Austin, upon wdiich he retired to a religious house 
in Oxford, called St. Mary’s, which served as a Nursery for the Canons 
of the order. It was in tlie year 152G, during his residence here, 
that he became a disciple of the Reformation. I’lie principal instru- 
ment in his conversion was a person named Thomas Garret, who is de- 
scribed as the* Curate of Honey Lane in London, and a Lutheran, 
by whom he was fimiislied with some of the prohibited books written 
against tlie Roman Uatholic Religion. In 3 53S he was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity, and about the same time was chosen 
Prior of a Monastery of his Order, called Nostel, or St. Oswald’s, in 
Yorkshire, which he surrendered afterwards to the Commissioners, upon 
the dissolution of the Monastery in the year 1540, receiving, as a com* 
pensation, a pension of one hundred pounds a year. Afterwards he 
became Chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, through whom he obtained 
some preferment in the Cbiurcli. It was probably at this period of 
his professional advancement that he entered into the married state. 

He was much employed in public aOairs in the reigns of both 
Henry Vill. and Edward VL 

In 15^55 he accompanied J3isho^ Barlow in the embassy, on wdiich 
that Prelate was sent by Henry to Scotland. On another occasion he 
was entrusted with the charge of conveying some old books of great 
value from the dissolved Monastery of St. Oswald's, to the Archbisliop 
of York. And in the royal visitation in the beginning of King Edward s 
reign, he was amongst the number of the King’s Visitors, being ap- 
pointed one o^the Preachers, for his great ability in that capacity. 

In 1548, through the interest of the Duke of Som<?rset, in whosp 

* See Fox’s Acts and MonuinciUs, foi. 3. p. 165—180. Strype’s MemortaU 
of Cunnier, 8vo. vol, 1. p. 261 — 26.S, Dodds Churcli History, vol. 1. p. 378, 
Heylin’s Ccclrsia Restaiirata, p. 70 — 219. Wood’s AtliensB Oxen. voj. 1. p. 673. 

Tills Bishop an ancestor of Nicholas Fet rar, or Farrar, the friend of George 

Herbert, and so distinguished both for bis early piety, (wJiich obtained biiu the 
reputatfbti, as Jeaac Walton saya, of being called Saint Nicholas, at the of silt 

theextraordinary service of unintermitted devotion which he iusti* 
toted in his family. He took much deliglitin reading the Book of Martyrs, and it 
is sai|), could repeat perfectly by heart the story of his kinsman as related by Fox. 

t Henry the Seventh’s reign began in 1435, ended in 1509.^ It was probably 
towards the close of it that Ferrar was born.^ 
yoL, VII. NO, in. S 
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favour he stood high, he * was ap][K>inted to the Bishopric of St* 
DaVid’s, on the translation of Barlow to the See of Bath and Wells. 
On September the 9th of that year, he received consecration by the 
hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury — Holbech, Bishop of Lincoln, 
— ‘and llidley, then Bishop of Rochester, — in the Archbishoj)*^ house 
at'Chertsey. , * 

This promotion was far from being any addition to his happiness ; 
on the contrary, it only paved the way to the misfortunes of his sub- 
sequent 4ife. Indeed he was permitted afterwards to enjoy but 
little of liberty, for, on the fall of his^ Patron, the Duke of Somerset, 
he became a rgady prey to malicious persecutions, against which he 
had no longer siifhcient power to shield him, “ proving unhappy,'' as 
Strype observes, ** by his preferment unto a Church, whose corruptions 
while he. endeavoured to correct, he sunk under his commendable 
endeavours.” 

With that activity wdiich distinguished him, not long after his 
entrance on his bishopric, he resolved to make a visitation of his 
diocese, learning that it was overrun with great corruptions. But what 
atti^acted his notice particularly, as requiring his prompt interference, 
was the gross example of corruption which had been reported to him 
as existing in theChapter of the Church of Carmarthen, where two prin- 
cipal nrxen, Thomas Young, the Cbaunter of St. Davids, and Rowland Me- 
fick, one off the Canons, who had before acted as Commissioners of the 
diocese, had spoiled the Cathedral Church of crosses, chalices, and cen- 
sers, with other plate, jewels, and ornaments, to the value of five hundred 
marks or more ; which they had converted to their own private benefit. 
I'be same persons had also sealed iqany blanks, during the vacancy of 
tlie see, without the King's licenseor knowledge. These circumstances 
coming to the ear of Ferrar, he issued out his commission to Edmund 
Fariee, his Chancellor, for visiting the Chapter, as well as the rest of 
the diocese. This commission proved the beginning of sorrow to 
himself. It happened that the Chancellor in drawing u[) the requisite 
form, had worded it incorrectly. For instead of asserting the King's 
supremacy, it was couched in the® old form used under the Papal 
ascendancy ; though the Bishop professed to visit in the King's name 
and authority. This informality afforded a handle against him to the 
two 'individuals who had been guilty of the acts of spoliation. Availing 
themselves of the absence of the requisite authority for legalizing the 
commission, they not only refused to obey it, but in their turn became 
aggressors, and accused the Bishop of a praemunire, .as having exceeded 
his powers*. With them also was leagued against him, his ungrateful 
Registrar, George Constantine, a ^man on whom he had bestowed 
preferment. So tha^ Jais very first exertions in refonning the abuses 
of bis Cl^gy being impeded by this trivial error in the form of the 
proceedings, were the means of involving him in calamity. 

At the instigation of these persons and other enemies JFerrar, 
informatioD was laid before tlie Council by Hugh Rawlins, a Priest, 
and Thomas Lee, brother-in-law to Constantine^ highly inculpating 

• « TliU was a conspiracy of liis enemies against him, and of wicked fellows 

uho had robbed the Church, kept concubines, falsified records, and committed 
many other gross abuses.^' Sulclift Answer to Parsons’s Threefold Coiiver^OB 
nf £i4;laud, quoted by Strype. * 
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th^ Bishop. It branched out into fifty-six distinct articles of accusation, 
many of which were of the most frivolous nature. He was required 
accordingly to repair to London to justify himself against the vexatious 
prosecution. The tenor of these articles * is sufficiently evidenced by 
the concluding one of the series, which asserts that, “ since he came into 
his diocese, he had behaved himself most unmeet for man of his 
vocation, being for a minister of justice, an abuser of the authority to 
him committed — for a teacher of the truth, and reformer Of simerstition, 
a maintainor of superstition without any doctrine of reformftion, — for 
a liberal and hospital, an unsatiable, covetous man — for a diligent 
overseer, wilful and negligent ; — for an example of .godly wisdom, 
given wholly to folly — for merciful, a cruel revenger, — And further, 
for a peace-maker, a sower of discord. And so in all his behavioitr a 
discrediter and slanderer of his vocation, and a deceiver of all men,* 
that had hope tliat he should do any reformation. For he yet hath 
neither brought into his diocese, nor hath belonging to him, any learned 
J^reacher. But such learned Preachers as he hath found in the diocese 
at his entry, he so vexeth and disquicteth, that they cannot a^end 
to apply their preaching, for the defence of their livings, agaiiisf^s 
qiiarrellous inventions and unjust certificates. ” 

The hearing of these vexatious charges was appointed by the 

* Under the head of folly are the following specimens of ridiculous imputa- 
tions against Ferrar, 

“ 48. Item. To declare his folly in riding, he usetli bridle with white studs 
and snatHe, wliite Scottish stiirups, white spurs, a Scottish pad with a little staff 
of three quarters long, which he hath not only used supeislitioiisly these four or 
five years, in coniniunicatioii oftentii^s boasting what countries he bath com-'* 
passed and measured with the same stalf. • 

“ 40, Item, He hath made a vow fliat he will never w'ear a cap, for he saith, 
it is comely wealing of n hat, and so conieth in his long gown and hat, both into 
the Cathedral Chinch, and to the best town of his diocese, sitting in that sort, in 
the King's great Sessions, and in his consistory, making himself a mock to the 
people. 

“ 50. Item, He said he would go to the Parliament on foot; and to his friends, 
that dissuaded him, alleging, that ft is not meet for a man in his place, he answered, 

* I care not for that, it is no sin.' 

** 51. Item. Having a son, he went before the midwife to the Church, present- 
ing the child to tiie Priest, and giving his name Siinuiel, with a solemn inteipie- 
tatiun of the name, appointing also two Godfathers and two Godmothers, contrary 
to the ordination, making his son a monster, and himself a laughing stock thiough- 
out all the country. 

52. hem. He daily useth whistling of bis child, and saith that he understood 
Ills whistle, when he was but three days old. And being advertised of bis foHy, 
he answered, ^^tliey whistle their horse* and dogs, and I am contented, tfiey niigiit 
also be contented that 1 whistle my child,' and so whistled him daily, all friendly 
admonition neglected. ^ 

63. Item, In his ordinary visitation among other his surveys, lib surveyed 
Milford Haven, where he espied a seal-fish tumbling. And he crept down to the 
water sMe, and continued there whistling by the space of an hour, persuading 
the company that laughed fast at him, that by liis whistling be made the fish to 
tarry there. * 

** ^4. Item. Speaking of scarcity of herrings, he laid the fault to the covetous- 
ness of fishei'S, wdio in time of plenty took so many that they destroyed the breeders. 

55. Item. Speaking of the alteration of the coin, he wished, that what value 
soever it were of, the penny should be in Veight worth a penny of the same 
metal." • . s 2 " 
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Council to take place before Sir Jobn Mason and Dr. Wotton/a» 
Commissioners, and these received Ferrar's answers to them, which 
w^ere delivered in oixler to the several articles brought against him. 
In these answers he clears.himself from all imputation of any intention 
of acting in defiance of the King’s authority — or of maintaining super- 
stiiion, since pn thetcontrary he had laboured to abolish it by true doc- 
trine ; — or of covetousness, which he alleges could be disproved by 
his neighbours ; — or of wilful negligence, shewing that he had exerted 
himself to|Mie utmost or lastly, of folly, setting forth “ that his desire 
was, in true simple manner of words,, and deeds, and other honest 
behaviour, thro^ugh God’s grace, to shew godly wisdom.” 

After the answers exhibited by Ferrar to the mass of frivolous accu- 
sations brought against him, Constantine and Young, came forward 
ms witnesses ; against whose evidence Ferrar first laid exceptions, and 
then proceeded to axlduce matter in justification of himself. Where- 
upon Constantine and Young, finding their depositions to be insuffi- 
cient, asked and obtained a commission for examining further wit- 
nesses in the country. And two distinct commissions being granted 
b^fie Council, severally to Rawlins and Lee, these persons contrived, 
tnrough the favour of the officers, to join both in one, in order to 
diminish the costs. Three months were assigned them to make their 
return. 

During all this time, while the process against him was pending 
before the Council, Ferrar was detained in Loudon, his enemies 
alleging, that if he were suffered to go dowui to Ids diocese he would 
prevent their collecting the requisite proofs of the charges. Thus hav- 
ing full opportunity of collecting s^ch evidence as they wished, with- 
out his being able to confront them oij the spot, they returned to Lon- 
don at the end of the time appointed, and reported that they had exa- 
mined no less than an hundred and twenty-seven w itnesses. This body 
of evidence naturally produced a strong impression against the unfortu- 
nate Bislrop, among the members of the Council. The delay also 
which intervened, before he could learn the nature of the evidence 
against him, (for on account of* the Rulk of the manuscript con- 
taining the depositions, it was five weeks still before he could obtain 
a copy of them,) must have served to heighten the unfavourable co- 
louring of his case. Thus it was that even his friend, the Archbishop, 
was disposed to give credit to the injurious calumnies maintained with 
such malignant perseverance; though afterwards he ajipeavs to have 
seen through the malice of the prosecution, understanding by means of 
letters which Ferrar wrote in his affiiction, both to him and to Bishop 
Good rick, the Lord Chancellor, the flagrant injustice of the whole pro- 
ceeding. , -tm . 

To enable him to meet his enemies on their own ground, he then 
asked for a commission for himself also to examine witnesses— which 
was granted to him,— but the great dispatch which he was required to 
use, an4 interftiption which happened to him from his being re- 
quired tef answer at the Bar daily during the Sessions at Carmarthen, 
on the charge of praemunire, conspired to render his persccutorr an 
0vor match for him, and he sunk at last a victim to their evil designs. His 
detention in London had also grven them a more plausible plea against 
bimi for, as he was thus prevented from being exact* in the payment of 
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the tenths and first fruits and subsidies due from the Clergy of It is 
diocese, this circumstance also was another crime laid to his chaVge. 
The result was that he was committed to prison, and remained in con- 
finement during the subsequent part of Edwarc^s reign. 

Nor did his troubles cease on the accession of Mary, in 1553 ^ 
but as he had .been persecuted during the Protestant asc|jndancy, so he 
obtained no respite from the Papists, to whom he was obnoxious on 
account of his religion. 

In the King’s Bench, where he was confined, he now had as compa- 
nions in suffering, Taylor, Bradford and Philpot; men with w^hom it 
was no small glory to be numbered in that day of trjal to the infant 
Reformed Church of England. With these it was intended by the 
Queen’s Council in the following year, that Ferrar, as well as Hooper, 
Rogers and Cromc, should be conveyed to Cambridge, in order to sub- 
mit them to the solemn mockery of a disputation, similar to that which 
had previously been exhibited at Oxford, where sophistry, backed by 
clamour and outrage, had obtained a false triumph over the scripture'll 
wisdom of the Three great Heads of the Reformation. Ferrar, and his 
associates, obtained information of this intention of the Papists, and not 
Imly consulted togetlier, hut also sent to Ridley, at Oxford, to obtain 
his advice, as to the mode of conduct which they should pursue in the 
proposed disputation. The project however of the Papists, it seems, 
was afterwards abandoned. 

It W'as during this peried of Forrar’s imprisonmont, that the well- 
known dispute took place between tlie ProtcstJuit .safieroi's among tlicm- 
selves on tlic doctrines ol Pritdestiuation and Oiiginal tfin — one ]'arty 
rushing into tlie Pelagian extreme, and clovogating from the grace of 
God, in their zeal for asserting the frcc-v. ill of man. Bradford, fearful 
of the spreading of such opinions, wrote to Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridley, to consult them on the matter ; and in this consultation, wc find 
also the name of Ferrar subjoined, with tliose of Rowland Taylor and 
Philpot. 

We hear nothing more of Ferrar, until the 1 th of February of the next 
year, 1.555, when he was sJimmobed before the Bishop of Winchester. 
It W'as intended at once to condemn him, but the Bishop of Winchester, 
for some reason, determined to postpone the sentence, and he was sent 
back to prison, where he continued until the 1 Uh of the same month. 
At this first appearance before Bishop Gardiner, with whoiif were as- 
sociated as Commissioners, Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, Heath, Bishop 
of Wqvcester, Bourne, SoiUliwel, and Rochester, he vyas examined re- 
specting his past conduct, not without much rudeness of retort and 
unceremonious treatment. He was accused of being in the Queen’s 
debt, and at the same time the royal favour held out to him on 
the condition of his returning to the Papal Church. As tp any debts 
due from him to the Queen, he referred tjjpm to the Lord I'reasurer ; 
but ^ to any acknowledgment of the Papal supremacy he reminded! 
them, “ that he had made an oath, never to consent or agree, that the 
Bishop of Rome should have any jurisdiction within this realm.” 
B(^ume then charged him with having been abjured for heresy in Ox- 
ford, which he strenuously denied ; and asked other fvivolous questions, 
such as, whether he had not gone fron St. David’s to Scotland — whe- 
ther he had noucarried books out of Oxford to the Archbishop* of 
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Yor^— whether he had not supplanted his master ? Then, turning; to 
Gardiner, Bourne observed, that Ferrar “ had an ill name in Wales 
as ever had any,’* and repeated the charge of liis having deceived the 
Queen in several sums of money. On his boldly disclaiming these 
implitations, Gardiner called him a false knave. Upon whicli Ferrar 
rose' up (for he^was all the previous time kneeling) and said, “ No, my 
Lord, I am a true man, I thank God for it. I was born under King 
Henry VIL; I served King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI* truly, 
and have served the Queen’s Majesty, that now is, truly with my poor 
heart and word : more I could not do, and I was never false, nor shall 
be by the grace of God.” Gardiner then said, How saist thou, wilt 
thou be reformable ?** “ My Lord,” feplied Ferrar, “ I have made 

an oath to God and to King Henry VlII. and also to King Edwardl^^ 
and in that to the (iueen’s Majesty, the which I can never break while 
I live, to die for it.” The Bishop of Durham objected to him, that he 
had made another oath before and a vow ; both which assertions he 
simply denied* Gardiner observed, ** that he had made a profession 
to live without a wdfe” — to wdiich Ferrar answered, “ that he had 
made profession to live chaste, but not to live without a wife.** After^ 
an altercation of this kind, when they found Ferrar still resolute in ad- 
hering to his oath, they called another of the prisoners, and dismissed him* 

On the 14th of February he was removed from the place of his 
present confinement in .London, and sent down into Wales, to receive 
condemnation there. 

On the 26th of the same month, he was conducted by Griffith Leyson, 
Sheriff of the county of Carmarthen, into the church of Carmarthen, 
and presented before Henry Morgan, who had now supplanted him in 
the Bishopric of St. David’s. Constantine, who had formerly served 
him in the capacity of Registrar, and had been amongst the treacher- 
ous authors of his calamity during the reign of Edward, acting as Pub- 
lic Notary. Little was tlic mercy, of course, w hich Ferrar had to ex- 
pect from such a tribunal. Morgan, having discharged the Sheriff', 
and received the prisoner into his owi^ custody, further committed him 
to the charge of a keeper, (by name Owen /ones), and at the same time 
declared to him ‘‘the great mercy and clemency which it w^as the idea- 
sure of the King and Queen’s Highness should be offered unto him, and 
which he there offered to him, — that is to say, that if he would submit 
himself to the laws of this realm, and conform himself to the unity of 
the Universal Catholic * Church, he should be received antt pardoned.’^ 
After that, when he found that Ferrar would give no answer to the 
proposed terms, Morgan laid before him the following articles : — 

1. Whether he believed the marriage of Priests lawful 15y the laws 
* of God, and Holy Chuich, or no? 

2. Whetker he believed that in the blessed Sacrament of the Altar, 
after the words of consecrilion pronounced by the Priest, the very 

m ^ — 

* This use of tlie synonymons terms together will not perhaps be objected to, 
if it be letbrred to the times of the speaker when Greek was a dead language in* 
de^. In fact, even at this day, the terms are quite distinct, according to t^ie 
popular use of them — Cutholie being generally employed only in its second inten* 
denote a party in the Church, acknowledging the Bishop of Rome as 
their spiritual Head, and in tlie face oftiianitest contradiction from matter of fact 
^ claiming to be the whoh Church. 
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Ijocly and blood of Christ is really and substantially contained^ withoiiC 
the* substance of bread and wine ? * 

To these articles Morgan ret[uired Ferrar to answer upon his allegi- 
ance — to which Ferrar replied, that he would answer when he saw a 
lawful commission, but would make no further answer at that time. 
Nothing furtlter passed on this occasion, and Jones, hjs keeper, was 
ordered to take him back to prison, there to be detained until a new 
ino)iition should be had ; and he was instructed to employ the inter- 
vening time in deliberation concerning his answer to the propositions. 

On the last day of February he was again examined before Bishop 
Morgan, when articles and interrogatories in writing being presented 
to him, he again refused to answer until he might see a lawful coin- 
ipission and authority. Upon this the Bishop pronounced him contu^ 
maciousy and for the punisliment of his contumacy to be accounted pro 
<:onfessOy and accordingly declared him to be so by a written instrument. 
Appearing again on the Monday following, the -Ith of March, he 
submitted himself as ready to answer to the articles and positions before 
mentioned, only requiring that he should be furnished with a copy of 
the articles, and that a. competent time should be allowed him to an- 
swer for himself. 

Thursday, March 7, being appointed him for that purpose, he again 
appeared, and delivered a written answer to the last articles proposed 
by Morgan, which were to the following eftect : — 

1st. That he required him, being a Priest, to renounce matrimony. 
Sadly. To grant the natural presence of Christ in the Sacrament 
under the forms of bread and wine. 

^rdly. That the Mass is a propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead. 
4thly. That general Councils, lawfully congregated, never did, nor 
can eiT. 

5thly. That men arc not justified before God by faith only, but that 
hope and charity are also necessarily required to justification. 

fithly. That the Catholic Church, which only hath authority to ex- 
pound Scriptures, and to define controversies of religion, and to ordain 
things appertaining to public discipline, is visible, and like unto a city 
set upon a mountain for all men to understand. 

To these articles thus objected to him, Ferrar refused to subscribe, 
affirming, “ that they were inventedand excogitated by man, and pertain 
nothing to the Catholic faith.” Whereupon a copy of the articles was 
delivered to Jiiin, and the Monday following was appointed for him to 
answer and subscribe to the same, either affirmatively or negatively. 

On Monday accordingly, the 11th of March, Fdrrar came again 
before Morgan, but his subscription to the articles, to wliich he sub- 
joined “ tenens se de cequitate et justitia esse Episcopum Menevensem,'' 
was not such as to satisfy his judge, who, witfi the hope probably of 
inducing him yet to acknowledge the authority of the Papal Church, 
still Qiltber delayed pronouncing the final sentence, until the Wednes- 
day following. 

Appeariag on that day for the last time, he was once more demanded 
hy.Morgan, ** whether he would renounce and recant his heresies, 
schisms, and errors which hitherto he had maintained, and if he would 
subscribe to the Catholic articles, otherwise than he had done before.’* 
Ferrar then exhibited a certain schedule, written in English, appealing 
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ait <he same time from Morgan, as from an incompetent J udge, to Car- 
dinzrl Pole. But, notwithstanding this appeal, Morgan proceeded in 
liis rage against him, and pronounced tlie definitive sentence from a 
written document, by which he condemned Ferrar “ as an heretic ex- 
communicate, and to be given up forthwith to the secular power.” 

His degradation ^rom the office of priesthood tlien followed, and 
he was delivered up to the Sheriff of Carmarthen for execution. 

On the 30th of March, which was the Saturday before Passion 
Sunday, he was led out to the place of execution, in the town of Car- 
marthen, theMBtake being prepared for him in the market-place, on the 
south side of the market cross : and there he endured the torments of 
the fire with great patience and consts^cy. He had pledged himself', 
indeed, to bear ti\e tortures of his dreadful death with a fortitude bei- 
coming the holy cause in which they were undergone. For, when 
shortly before his execution, a person named Richard Jones, the son of 
4 Knight, paid him a visit of condolence, lamenting to him the painful- 
ness of the death which he had to sutler. — Ferrar observed to him, 

that if lie saw him once to stir in the pains of his burning, he should 
then give no credit to his doctrine thus identifying his personal cou- 
rage with the sincerity of his profession, and binding himself to a pati- 
ence worthy of the truth. And, according to his word, so he faithfully 
exhibited himself an example of extraordinary firmness throughout the 
scene of agony. As he was bound to the stake, so he stood to the last, 
never moving, but still holding up his arms, while they were gradu- 
ally burnt to mutilated stumps, until at length some compassionate 
bystander, with friendly violence, relieved him of his sufferings, by 
forcibly striking him upon the head with a staff’, and causing him 
to fall lifeless amidst the flames. 

To enable us to form our judgment of the character of Bishop Fer- 
rar, unfortunately but very scanty materials have been transmitted to 
us, by any wdio have spoken of the events of his life. He appears, 
however, undoubtedly, by his paticnl endurance of persecution, as well 
from some unworthy individuals of Ids own party as from the Papists, to 
have been actuated by a sincere of nhe truth, and not by mere 

party-spirit, in advocating the cause of the Reformation. And Ins tes- 
timony, as a Martyr, is on that account highly to be valued. Had he 
been merely a time-serving teacher of the reformed doctrine in the days 
of Edw^ard VI, with the hope that his accommodation of his opinions to 
those of his Patron, the Duke of Somerset, and the rest pf the Court, 
might lead to his promotion in the Church — the ill requital which he 
rmt with from tKe Council, wlio gave too ready a credence to the scan- 
dalous charges and suborned evidence of his enemies, would have rea- 
dily disposed him to retaliate on his ungrateful friends, by espousing the 
cause of Popery, when that in its turn obtained the ascendancy. But 
we find him the same man in profession and in suffering under Mary, 
as well as under Edward. At the same time his fortitude in ^ last 
extremity reflects a'^strong light on his former suffering, and convinces 
us of iris innocence of the charges brought against liim. Those very 
enemies^ indeed, who had persecuted him in the first instance, affpr- 
Wlwds repented of their mal^nity, and came to him before his death 
to implore his forgiveness, ^ic^ he, a true Christian, freely grant* 
ai^ was reconciled to them. 
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Discourses on Prophecy; in which are considered its Structure ^ Use, 
and Inspiration : being the Substance of twelve Sermons, preached in 
the Chapel of Lincoln' s-Lin, hi the Lecture founded hy the Right 
Reverend William Warhurion, Bishop of Gloucester, By John Davi- 
son, B,D> 8 VO. pp. 672. Murray. 1824. 

The expectation of prophecy in any revelation from God to 
man, is amongst the most natural feelings of the mind. Tliere 
has been always among mankind a proneness to believe in any as- 
sumed intimations respecting the future; instanced sometimes in 
the credit given to omens and auspices — sometimes in the eager - 
ness with which the rhapsodies of the Sibyl, or the mysterious re- 
spon ses of the oracular shrine and the professed Diviner have been 
explored, and adopted as practical guides of conduct. I luman na- 
ture is not satisfied with that unambiguous oracle which it has in 
its past experience. Perhaps the apparent anomalous course of 
the moral world may be the reason why man is not disposed"^to 
rest exclusively on the admonition of the past. There appears 
so gi’eat an irregularity in the events which we have already 
experienced, that we find it difficult to deduce any general rules 
on which we may implicitly rely for our direction. And the 
difficulty itself of deducing these rules, even on the supposition 
that we could obtain such as would suffice for our safe con- 
duct, diverts the generality from attempting to explore them. 
'EttJ ri eVoi/xa /xaXXov r^inoyroa. The seer and the soothsayer 
who come forward to solve the perplexity of our situation, and 
save us the irksomeness of painful investigation, appear as 
welcome auxiliaries ; and we receive accordingly the ready knov/- 
ledge which they profess themi^elves able to impart, with a very 
strong predisposition to believe it. Some weight also must be 
attributed to the appearance of friendly inclination towards us, 
by which the guides of our future conduct come recommended 
to our notice- To ask and to give advice is the beginning of 
friendly intercourse ; and the oracular counsellor has the ad- 
vantage of supplying advice inaccessible from any other source ; 
and hence an additional sanction is given to his intimations. 
Especially is this observable in the ready belief which a pro- 
phet of good obtains, compared with the reluctant credit be- 
stowed on the denouncer of woe. I hate him,” said^Ahab of 
Micaiab, ** for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, but 
evil.” Ah, Iford God, they say of me, doth he not speak para- 
bles?” is a feeling expression of the taunt with which tlie prophets 
of Israel were greeted, because they did not prophes/‘‘ smooth 
thffigs” to those to whom they were se^t. And in Homer we find 
Agamemnon vehement in rage againsrChalcas, ’because, as a 
VOL. VII, NO. in* T 
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prppiieC of evil, he had never told him (to xpriyvov) that which was 
after his heart.” But, from whatever caiise it may arise, tlie 
^ndency among men to resort to some oracular direction for 
their future conduct, is indisputably clear from history, as well 
as from our own experience. If amongst the unenlightened and 
ignorant it has displayed itself in absurdities and impieties, the 
tendency fe not to be reprobated on that account. We may 
only infer from this the deep seat which it has in our nature, 
and that accordingly it was destined by Him who implanted it, 
at some time to have its appropriate gratification. And, if any 
where, we should expect this in an authentic Revelation of his 
will. In this Revelation, as an authoritative guide of human 
conduct, proceeding from Him, unto whom all his works are 
known from the beginning, we should expect that that infir- 
mity with which we are beset in all our anticipations of the fu- 
ture issue of events would be mercifully helped, and some insight 
vouchsafed into those hitherto unvisited shadowy regions into 
which our hojies dart forward with such trembling zeal. A Re- 
velation without prophecy would be but a cold gleam of light 
shed on us ; it might be enough to disclose the secrets of our 
dark prison-house, in w'hich we are doomed to sojourn, as in- 
habitants of th^ world ; whilst we want rather a view beyond it, 
to make us forgit its discomfort and its gloom. 

But in proportion to the natural credibility which attaches 
to the prophetic part of revelation, is the necessity of defining 
the character of those predictions which are the authentic ex- 
]^sitors of the future, and those which are only the reveries of 
fanatical or mercenary imposture. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the Christian to be able to shew, in apposition to that 
cavil of the sceptic, wliicli, instead of regitrdiiig the circum- 
stance as a presumption in favour of jlie revelation, perversely 
argues from the tendency itself to believe in predictions against 
the revelation which contains them, that our scriptuml prophet 
cie^, so far from being mere conformities to the general appetite 
for the mjirvellous, as the unbeliever tei ms them, are, on the 
contrary, the faitlijful transcripts of Divine suggestio^is, imparted 
to the prophet. 

The difficulty which is thus cast in our way, in verifying the 
authentic records of prophecy 4s further increased, when on 
entering into the examination of them, we find them for the 
most pfiqrt overspread with a similar obscurity to that which 
pervades the false assumptions of predictive inspiration. The 
oropfO. of thip Pagan oracles avoids any specificatioirtf cir- 
eumstani^ which might detect the fraud, and indulges accord- 
general expressions, which leaving the exact event imde- 
admit of qualification according to the result. The Pythian, 
ii^eed, told Ci^oesus, when he sent to complain of her falkicmus 
direction respecting his projected expedition, thqt he should have 
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sen^again to consult, wliether the great power whose destructiph 
she foretold, was his own, or tliat of Cyrus; but it was only when 
it was too late for such a consultation, that the oracle ventured 
thus to descend to particulars. The xnriests of superstition were 
obliged to adopt an ambiguity, which at least might admit the ex* 
ei’cise of hope in their deluded votaries ; «ind then they obtained 
a ready credence : the mind itself supplying, in its willingnesa 
to believe in the way which it wished, what was defective in the 
evidence of the prophecy. So also the Scripture prophecies 
display an ambiguity which may be construed into an effect of 
the like artful design. The beUever, however, xftscerns a very 
different character of ambiguity in these, from that which at* 
taches to the dubious responses of the self-constituted inter- 
preter of the future. The obscurity of both indeed is the result 
of design ; but while in the false pretences to inspiration we 
perceive only the workings of priestcraft, in the genuine effu* 
sions of the Spirit we detect the counsel of heavenly wisdom. 
The design of the Scripture prophecies is to be traced in their 
evident adaptation to the mind and the condition of man in the 
world; from the joint estimate of which it appears that no 
greater certainty of knowledge with respect to future contin- 
gencies would at any time be impartc?d by the Divine Wisdom, 
than served to preserve that equilibrium with w^hich they are 
admirably adjusted to each other. If the mind of man were 
illumined in a degree beyond the actual exigencies of his con- 
dition, at any particular period of the world, he would be un- 
fitted for the part which he has to perform on that stage of 
things which is immediately present to him — or again, if a more 
advanced state of tlie world were respected in the nature of the 
intimations I’evealed, his mind would only exhaust itself in vain 
aspirings after that condition of light and knowledge which was 
so removed from its reach. Hence, then, the evident obscurity 
of many of the Scripture prophecies — an obscurity which, if we 
regard them as historical facts, is the strongest sympto^n of 
their veracity. For they thus occupy that precise point in his- 
tory to wRich they claim to belong. — But though the believer 
easily discriminates between those prophecies which he is con- 
cerned to uphold, and those which are objected* to him by the 
infidel, as •bearing similar marks of infirmity, he will not so 
easily induce his adversary to concede tjie prejudice which 
arises from this accidental conformity, without a mo]^ minute 
examination into the causes of that ambigmty which is charae- 
terisfiS of a true prediction, as it is distinguished from that 
which is the test of falsehood. For this task accordingly, 
much patient and sober investigation is needed. IProj^hec^ 
mitst be viewed in its relation to the progressive state oi reli- 
gion through tlie whole r^ach of |he divine dis{>en8ationi^ and 
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sWewn to be progressively increasing in brightness as the day- 
spring has risen on the world. 

Thus will the alleged vagueness of the prophecies be effec- 
tually converted into a real argument for their credibility. It 
wiM appear not to belong to them, as they are prophecies, and 
therefore not in tKat respect in which the reputed predictions 
oi* Pagan superstition compete with them ; and, consequently, 
that no inference <lfkn be derived from the fallacious obscurity 
of the latter to that of the former — the ambiguity pf heathen 
prophecy consisting in its relation to the event predicted — the 
ambiguity of the scriptural, in its relation to those to whom it 
is deuvered. 

. It is important also that the Scripture Prophecies should be 
shewn to be of a distinct character from those which have been 
fortuitously struck out by a happy ingenuity. There is a na- 
tural foresight, which discerning the real tendency of aflairs 
fi’om their past and present appearances, pronounces the result 
which shall take place at some future period of time. And, if 
we regard the power of mind by which the future event is thus 
ascertained, it will appear indeed to merit, in one sense, the 
title of prophetic. It was through such a predictive sagacity 
that, in some cases, the^JpKcient oracles successfully declared, 
with more than %^ual jlff^ision, the issue of affairs on which 
they were consulted ; mnd thus Themistocles, who was eminent 
in this talent, (tcDv fx^Wovroiv e^riTsrXetjTov rov y^vncfoi^iyov aqiaros 
eiHaer^f, is the character which Thucydides gives hini in this 
respect,) was the means of redeeming the Delphic Oracle from 
its apparent peiq)lexity, as to the result of the struggle beteveen 
Greece and Persia, by affixing to it that sense which his own 
foresight of the future maritime strength of Athens discovered 
to bo the correct view of the ca^. The foresight manifested 
in the scriptural predictions is of an opposite character to this. . 
It bears a creative energy impressed on it, as calling the future 
event into being without any previous materials from which it 
may be constructed. Appealing to the faith of those to whom 
they are addressed ; they are often opposed to probability, 
and sometimes to the whole course of nature itself. The pro- 
mise of a soil to be born to Abraham and Sarah, Mrhen 
they had past all hope of such ca blessing, is, to die eye of 
reason, altogether injprobable — and the prediction which .an-, 
nounced tjiat a Virgin should conceive and bear a Son, hu- 
manly. speaking, we should pronounce antecedently to be 
impossible. There can be no suspicion, then, in thefi^ in- 
stanees, . that a successful sagacity enabled the prophet to coiv-, 
jecture tli*e occuisrence of the facts sp confidently predicteeb 
The stole observation may be extended to other prophecies bf 
the Bible* But, 'in order justly to set them fojeth on this gromid 
of advantage, a cursory survey , of them will not suffice It re- 
quires the hand of a master to touch those points which give a 
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tlivine expression to the shadowy portrait of the future event, 
and thus fully to disclose to view the seciset wisdom of God, 
setting at nought the counsels of men. 

Again, if we consider Prophecy as an essential portion of that 
miraculous attestation, upon which the whole truth of the Re- 
velation ultimately rests, we shall see still further the necessity 
of establishing its reality on the surest arguiaents of credibility. 
As an original evidence of the trutli revealed, it labours under 
a disadvantage with which miracles in general are not encum- 
l>ered. A miracle, which effects some alteration in the course 
of nature, works its own credibility by the act of its perform- 
ance — but a prophecy, being only an insight into the regular 
course of nature, requires time to develope its miraculous cha- 
racter, and to carry the mind of man to God, as the author and 
giver of it. It is a miracle diffused over a continued period of 
time, and which must wait the evolution of years to render it 
complete. The original hearer of it, consequently, has no 
direct proof from the prediction itself that the Lord hath 
spoken by the pretender to divine inspiration. It requires, 
therefore, some extrinsic evidence to itself in order to give cre- 
dibility to its own evidence. This need of additional confirma- 
tion appears to have been felt even in the case of the supersti- 
tious devotee at the shrine of Pagan prophecy. Croesus, be- 
fore he could trust the responses of the oracles, made experi- 
ment of their veracity, by the test of their true or false report 
of the past. The same necessity of proof is illustrated in the 
Prometheus of /Eschylus, where Prometheus, announcing to lo 
the coWi-se of her future wanderings, in order to verify his pre- 
dictions of her fate, recounts to her the toils and vexations by 
which she had already been harassed*. In the Scripture itself 
it is particularly shewn, ii/ the fcoiiversation between our Lord 
and the woman of Samaria, in which the exclamation of the 
woman, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet,” is immedi- 
ately subjoined to the discovery which he had made to her of 
his knowledge of the events of her former life. When accord- 
ingly, in exploring the prophetic part of the evidejice of 
Revelation, we have arrived at the proof of the actual delivery 
of any particular prediction, lyuch still remains to be done. 
When we hhve verified the account of a miracle by which some 
positive and immediate effect has been proddeed on the face of 
nature, our labour is accomplished; but it is not so with pro- 
phecy — after that we have ascertained its genuineness and au- 
thenti<^y, we only bring ourselves by such a process to the 
situation of those who actually heard the predictions delivered, 
and^evenin such case we find there is a need of some extra- > 
neous confirmation. 

But here we stand on a ground of advantage above those in 
whose, ears the ••accents of prophetic inspiration resounded. 

^ See also the speech of Cassandra. J^gam, 1189 — 1208. 
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Prophecy indeed maybe regarded as peculiarly that species - of 
miraculous evidence which addresses itself to the remote con- 
templator of the signs of a teacher sent from God. History 
supplying the means of connecting the prediction with its fulfil- 
ment^ enables us (if we may be allowed so to express it) to com-- 
piete the miracle — to present it in its entire form, as one act 
of interposition on llie part of the Deity ; by his omniscience 
bespeaking his omnipotence* 

In order, however, thus to combine the parts of the pro- 
phetic evidence, a wide field of investigation is necessarily pre- 
sented to the exjdoring eye of the theologian. He has to 
collect from the vast storehouses of history, materials lying 
scattered at great intervals, and to construct out of them a solid 
and proportioned fabric, which, resting on the assumed foun- 
dation of divine prediction, as on its proper basis, shall ex- 
hibit, in the united whole, the character of the Heavenly Ar- 
chitect impressed on its form. He becomes a fellow-worker 
with God himself^ it may be said, while he is thus engaged in 
detecting the concealed signs of the Almighty handy-work, and 
establishing the certainty of a miraculous agency. And in pro- 
portion to the dignify of the task is its responsibility and its 
labour. He must be careftil that the materials which he selects 
be worthy of the sacred operation, and that he does not ren- 
der his work altogether frustrate, by associating with the divine 
truth the unstable edifice of facts which admit only a preca- 
rious application. In his attempt to exhibit the apparently 
broken tissue of the divine dealings in its integrity, lie must 
not introduce incongruous materials, lest he should rathertnake 
the rent worse, instead of fitly joining together the severed parts. 

The arduous dignity and importance of the task has called 
into the service the eff’orts of many* a leifrned and painful 
Divine” of the Church ; and the labour, happily, has not been 
inefiectually bestowed, but a body of evidence to the truth of 
prophecy has been collected by various tracks of inquiry. The 
admirable work of Bishop Newton is in itself a decisive evi- 
dence to the truth of prophetic inspiration. Tke skill with 
which that juilicious interpreter unfolds the mysterious scroll 
of the sacred oracles, and discloses the substantial facts adum- 
brated by the prophet, astonishes us as a sort of creative power 
of mind;^ analogous to that power of the imagination which is 
usually so designated; since it imparts, as it were, a reality and 
a life to objects, which, viewed in their predictive form^^re as 
if they were not. 

But while the^vidence of prophecy has been satisfactCH^Uy 
6x|>lored widi successful diligence, its import and value, as, an 
essential pqrticJn in itself of the volume of inspiration, is a de- 
partment of the inquiry whieh has been comparatively deserted. 
And yet it is plain that, under this point of view, it must pos- 
, sess much matter of interesting speculation, as well as of divine 
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instruction. It is, indeed, by the course of such an examina- 
tion alone, that we can arrive at a proper notion of the cha- 
racter of that evidence which prophecy bears to the truth of 
the revelation. By comparing particular predictions with their 
corresponding events, we may see that the evidence of pro- 
phecy (of whatever nature it may be) is great in quantity^ but 
we do not see the exact force witli which itibears on the truth of 
the revelation. We do not see xohy such a prediction is more 
obscure in its application than another — why in many cases tem- 
poral and peculiar blessings have been made the themes of 
prophecy — and, on the whole, why the evidence of prophecy is 
no greater than it is. Many inquiries and doubts therefore 
still remain to be satisfied, even after the comparison of pro- 
phecy with the events history ; and, strong as the argument 
may be, from the aggregate of coincidences, the mind still 
anxiously seeks for some intrinsic moral evidence, which shall 
redeem each particular coincidence from tlie appearance of 
being merely an ingenious solution of an ambiguous, oracle, and 
disclose the grand simplicity of the Divine Providence, amidst 
all the variety of subject and complexity of expression which 
diversify the sacred predictions. m 

The discourses of Bishop Sherlock are exceedingly valuable 
in this respect, as they consider prophecy in its relation to the 
state of religion at the successive periods of its delivery, and 
though they do not descend much into the detail of particular 
prophecies, prepare us for entering as more competent judges on 
any work, such as that of Bishop Newton, which professes to 
devel<tpe their application to the events of the world. But, 
before the appearance of the present publication of Mr. Davi- 
son, we arc not aware that any work has adequately comprised 
both view s of the subject5 at the same time fully explaining the 
use and structure of prophecy, independently of its fulfilment, 
and demonstrating its inspiration by the test of its fulfilment. We 
w'ould accordingly direct the attention of the theological stu- 
dent to the volume now before us, as supplying a hiatus in the 
path of his inquiries and as an introduction to the knowledge 
of the subject as discussed by Mr. Davison, we v/ill proceed to 
give some account of his work. 

After some preliminai'y observations on the importance of 
Revelation, and on the evidences by which Christianity is ac- 
credited, which he shews to be, such in kind as the best reason 
of man could desire and expect, as w^ell as on the relation 
whichTTliose evidences have to each other in the correct esti- 
mate of their force, asjparts of a body of cumulative pi*oof, Mr. 
Davison opens thg more immediate argument of his work, with 
an account of the “ contents of the prophetic wlume, as dis- 
tinguished from i^* predictions,” confining his inquiry to the 
prophecies confined in the Old Testament alone* First, then, 
he points- out the tone of moral doctrine which pervades these 
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ms|>it^ed conipositions — ^to such a degree, that no wherej except 
in the Gospd itself, do we find such pure theology and such 
authoritative expositions of the rule of life ; and from this fact 
he draws an inference to the truth of the oracles which contain 
this discipline of righteousness — ^an inference, strengthened by a 
consideration of the period when these moral doctrines were 
thus set forth, since at that x^eriod philosophy and religion were 
at variance throughout the world, — the Prophets of Israel 
being conspicuous as the only teachers who held both in con- 
cord. — The pi’ogressive character of this moral revelation de- 
clared by the Prophets is next adverted to, and shewn to hold 
an intermediate place between the Law and the Gospel — the 
instruction delivered growing in fulness and brightness as the 
pages of proi^hecy speak more clearly oi* the kingdom of Christ, 
Of Isaiah in x>cU'ticular, the following beautiful account occurs 
under this head : 

“ It is remarkable, that the proplict who, of all others, is tlie most 
full and explicit in delineating the Messialfs kingdom of redemption, 
is equally distinguished for the copiousness and variety of his lessons 
of holiness. Isaiah is not more ‘ the evangelical Prophet' for that 
which he foretold, than for that which he taught. And this might he 
said, that, althpugh a Christian could not consent to a surrender of 
the New Testament itself, yet if any one hook of the Old were to be 
selected as a substitute for that more perfect gift, whereby to direct 
equally his faith and his obedience, none could be taken so adequate 
to both those purposes as the volume of this eminent Prophet, to 
whom it was given to behold the glory of Christ's kingdom with an 
eagle eye, and to drink of the spirit of holiness beyond his brethren." 
P. 64. 

Thirdly, our attention is callpd to the ministcricil character 
of the Prophets, as it is impressed on their writings ; and from 
the bold sincerity with which they appear to have executed 
their office oS pastors and monitors, the reality of their mission 
is argued, vwiether we look to their own x^ersonal evidence as 
that of martyrs and confessors, or their acknowledged autho- 
rity among that very people whose national character they 
i^epresent in so unfavourable a light by the severity of their re- 
bukes. c , 

In continuing tl\is division of his subject, Mr. Davison se- 
lects for .more ample illustration, two topics of moral instruction 
which have been unfolded by the Prophets — the doctrine of an 
over-ruling Providence and that of repentance ; andirinsists, 
with grept force of reason, on the important aid rendered by pro- 
|>hecy under the"* doubts, in which those subiccts of deepest 
interest to man are involved, when speculatively considered. — 
Some reflections are then deduced from the preceding view of 
the moral tenoiir of prophecy. These refer us to the wisdom 
evidenced in the union of ethical and prediefive inspiration — 
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— the moral teaching of the Prophet removing from In/h 
the imputation of a mere soothsayer, and his predictive 
power giving authority to his doctrine — to the practical supe- 
riority of tne rules of life thus derived immediately from 
the Divine, over the morality which is taught by systems of 
science, — to the necessity of a spirit conformable wHh the spirit 
of religion, in order duly to appreciate its divine origin as esta- 
blished by its internal evidence. 

The conviction of the truth of the Prophecies arising from 
their moral instruction having been thus far considered, Mr. 
Davison proceeds in his 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th *Discourses to 
examine the structure of the Prophecies, i. e. ‘‘ the subjects 
and order of them, in relation to seasons and purposes” — ^pre- 
mising, that this part of his inquiry rests on the assumption of 
the reality of their insjnration ; which still remains to be esta- 
blished on its proper proofs, arising from their accomplishment. 

Commencing then with the first promise given to man at the 
Fall, of a Redeemer who should bruise the Serpent’s head, — 
he directs our attention to the adaptation of the light conveyed 
in it to the condition of man at the time. 

“ Since religion cannot so much as exist wythoiit hope, the earliest 
intimation of prophecy wc see, was adapted to the support of that es- 
sential feeling in the heart of man. It was clearly a promise of relief, 
an antidote to perfect despair. Tt contained the prediction, that some 
one should be horn of the seed of the woman ‘ who should bruise the 
head of the tempter/ by whom therefore the penal effect of man’s trans- 
gression should be in some way reversed. > With all its uncertainty as 
to the mode in which this end should be effected, the promise had 
within it a principle of hope and encouragement, and the materials of a 
religious trust fitted to keep man still looking to his Maker. And 
such was the immediate moral use of this original prophecy.*’ P. 104. 

We come next, to the ^consideration of Prophecy at the pe- 
riod of the Flood. The prediction to Noah himself of the 
impending deluge — and that conveyed to the rest of the world by 
the building itself of the ark — are shewn to have had also their 
moral uses — both being expressive of the righteous and gra- 
cious government of God,” — the first, exercising and sustaining 
the faith of the Elect Family,” — the latter, speaking the long- 
suffering o^ God to the world in general, in the intermediate 
opportunity of repentance. With these predictions before the 
Flood, are connected those which intimated the futurq stability 
of the seasons ; which, whether they be understood as implying 
a relief to the earth from the primitive curse, according to 
Sherlock, — or be restricted to its preservation from the recur- 
renc0 of any similar disturbance, — were opportunely * at 
that period, and served as an encouragement to man to trust in 
any other mercies of God yet remaining to be fulfilled. 

VOL. yii, KO. ui. U • 
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' Mr. Davison then proceeds to the third gre,at epoch of Pro- 
pWiScy — when the two-fold promise was given to Abraham, — that 
of temporal blessing to his own immediate descendant8,-»Bnd that 
of a general blessing on all mankind, through his seed. This, as 
the point from which Prophecy assumes that two-fold character 
of relation tohoth covenants, which it thenceforth preserves, forms 
a prominent subject of notice with Mr. Davison. His observations 
here, which are characterized by the most sober spirit of inquiry, 
as indeed they are throughout his work, tend to shew that there 
is a strict ctHuiexion between the evangelical promises and those 
which belong to the Jewish economy, founded on the connexion 
subsisting between the Jewish and Christian dispensations them- 
selves ; from which it follows, that not only tnose predictions 
which are of a mixed character, but those which stop snort in the 
Jewish dispensation alone, as many must be allowed to do, have 
their force in accrediting the Christian. The fuller communi- 
cation of the Gospel Promises, which begins with the patri- 
archal age, is pointed out as harmonizing with the course of 
Providence, — first, in making Abraham, as the Father of the 
Faithful, the receiver of the oracles in making known to 
Jacob, the circumstance of the destination of his family 
to an intermediate protracted abode in Egypt, at the very 
crisis when he was carried thither under the uncertainties of a 
momentary occasion, and when all appearances were adverse to 
the fulfilment of the original promise to Abraham,— in the in- 
timation further given by Jacob on his death-bed, of the tribal 
constitution of the future great nation, to spring from his twelve 
sons, so as to give them an immediate personal claim in the pro- 
mised land, lest their domestication in Egypt should induce them 
to forget their proper inheritance, — as also in the accompanying 
prediction, which alluded specifically to the tribe of Judah, as 
that, whose power should survivd until the Advent of Shiloh, by 
which promise, thus given at the time when the tribal constitution 
was foretold, an analogy was observed to the original communica- 
tion* to Abraham, which accompanied the separation of the 
Jews, with the general blessing of all mankind. The fact of 
the temporal promises being evidently the most full and distinct 
throughout this period, is stated as perfectly accordant with the 
order of Providence,— as thus (he hopes and actions of men 
were kept in conformity with that course of things which was 
their sphere of faith and trial. While the light afforded by 
the evangelical promises, was a suitable guidance in that age, it 
may have sufficed for the cultivation of religion, by exc||iing in- 
qqzry, hope, and a desire of fiirther knowledge, am] in some 
mstaneeii^ may hive enabled men of more enlightened minds, 
and more exalted piety, to see further than the actual revelation 
made in thcmi— Yet patriarchal prophecy must be regarded 
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tooire properly, Mr» D, insists, as a pisgparation for the coverrwt 
of Canaan,— having the same relation to that covenant which 
later prophecy has to the Christian. 

We enter then, into a view of the state of prophecy,f con- 
temporary with the promulgation of the Mosaic., Law. And 
here he makes a digression from his immediate argument, 
into a discussion respecting the state of religion as it was, 
moulded hy the Law, in order to illustrate the use and im- 
port of Prophecy at that period of its delivery. He considers 
Sie Law in its nature, and its sanctions, and ito probable reli^- 
gious effect on the people who were the subjects of it, — shewing 
that the tendency of the Law, though we have so sufficient 
ground for supposing that it revealed the doctrine of a future 
life, or that the types and ceremonial ordinances expressed to 
the Jews, that doctrine of atonement which they prefigured, 
was such as to form the elements of a Christian spirit and tem- 
per. — This is a very valuable part of the work, and we extremely 
regret that our limits will not suffer us to follow out the course 
of the argument. We earnestly recommend it to the attentive 
consideration of all who have felt themselves at a loss to account 
for the introduction of so much ceremonial matter in the Mo- 
saic Law, and we are convinced that they will find whatever 
scruples they may have had concerning it, converted into 
admiration and respect. They will find its admirable subser*- 
viency» in conjunction with the moral code, to the formation of 
the religious principles of repentance, and a desire for some 
better mode of reconciliation td God, set forth with great 
strength of argument and felicity of illustration. — ^This intro^ 
ductory survey of the state of religion under the Mosaic Law, 
enables Mr. Davison to unfold the use and import of Prophecy 
at that period. As far as the types form a part of the prophe- 
tic intimations of the Gospel, he has already considered them 
in the course of the previous discussion on the nature of the 
Law, wherein he has shewn, that they must be regarded 
only as latent prophecies to the Jews. He goes on then, to 
the prediction of Balaam, delivered at the approach of the" 
Israelites to Canaan,— which, indefinite as it was in its informa- 
tion to that age respecting the character and mission of Christ, 
was calculated to direct the nunds of men to something beyond 
the Law, not only as describing a person of remote advent, under 
the authoritative symbols of a star and a sceptre, but as delivered 
by a jsfopbet* of so singular a cast. Supj^sing even this pre* 
diction to have had its mlfilment in the rei^n of David, (a sup- 
position wliich cannot well be maintained,) still it would**have had 
thin like effect of raising an expectation beyond the Law, and 
though in itself it reaclmd no fortlier than that age, it would 
have served as an introduction to ttlie ftiller predictions which 
• u ? 
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then succeeded it. Fii^in the prophecy of Balaam, Mr. 0. 
proceeds to that of Moses, foretelling a Prophet who should 
arise from among the Israelites, to be an authorized Interpreter, 
as he was, of the will of God, — in which we behold the Legis- 
lator of the ^rst (covenant, discarding the cjrc/i/stue pretensions 
of his own ministry by a reference to the Prcmhet of the Se- 
cond.-— But whilst the intent of Evangelical Prophecy at this 
period of the world, was to promote the patient inquiries of 
iaith, rather than give to it any clear illumination,” the strain of 
temporal Prpphecy was far tnore explicit and direct. The 
passages in which Moses declares to the Jews the temporal bles- 
sings and curses which should befal them, according to their 
obedience or disob^ience, are not less clear than the declara- 
tions of subsequent prophets— Moses at the same time pre- 
dicting which of these alternatives they would adojpt, and the con- 
sequent misery which would ensue. This intimation of the 
downfal of the Jewish Polity at the very period of its successful 
establishment, it is shewn, is not only characteristic of a divine 
prescience, but of a divine wisdom of design, limiting at the 
most critical time^ the duration of the covenant of Canaan, and 
thus making it apparent, that the divine promises to all man- 
kind could not be comprehended in that covenant. 

Some observations are then added, recalling our attention to 
the conformity discernible between the law and the prophecy of 
'Moses, and between the prophecy of that period, and the state of 
things contemporary with it,— and pointing out the experimental 
confirmation derived, from the occupation of Canaan by the Is- 
raelites after an interval of four hundred years from the first 
prophetic promise, to the truth of God’s future dispensations. 

In Discourse 5tn we enter on the third great era of Prophec}', 
— that occupied by the prophets from Samuel to’Malachi, — which 
comprizes the whole of Prophecy from Moses to the advent of 
Christ. That there should have been a silence of Prophecy for 
so long a space as 400 years between Moses and Samuel, is 
accounted for from the comparative tranquillity which the Is- 
raelites enjoyed during that time,~its revival with Samuel com- 
mencing at a .period of great and violent disturbance of their 
national institutions. From this point is dated the variety of sub- 
jects into which it enters — the JeWish, Christian, and Pagan sub- 
jects being successiwly, either singly or jointly, made matter of 
predictimi, but the Christian predominating throughout. But 
first with Samuel, Mr. Davison shews, how it was confined to the 
immediate changes in the Jewish polity and priesthood ; Samuel 
teing raised up wi|h especial manur of a distinguished prophet, 
to establish the monarchical government, in compliance with /he 
perverse wishes of the infatuated people, first in the person of 
Sanl^ and then in that of David — and to commence in his own 
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person a new succession of the priesthood* Prophecy accord- 
ingly, it is observed, in this age, bears a civil character adapted 
to the peculiar emergencies in which the chosen people were 
placed. 

After Samuel it assumes a wider range, in ail cases howeyer 
grounded on some circumstances of the Jewish History. The 
leading points of that history selected by Mr. Davison for the 
arrangement of his subsequent observations on this period, are, 
the establishment of the kingdom of David — the reign of So- 
lomon, including the building of the temple — thq division of the 
monarchy of Israel — the public establishment of idolatry in 
Samaria — the captivity of that kingdom — the captivity of 
Judah — the restoration of Judah with the building of the second 
te]^le followed by the cessation of Prophecy. 

The important aid rendered by Prophecy during the time of 
David, is shewn in the security which it gave to the kingdom of 
Israel by clear intimations of the stability of David’s throne 
«.fter the season of agitation which had preceded. 

But temporal purposes were not the whole scope of the pre- 
dictions contemporary with David. In him, as in Abraham, the 
evangelical and temporal promises strikingly coincide ; as the 
Messiah was to come of the seed of David, so the exaltation of 
the house of David is appropriately selected as the period of 
originating the most illustrious prophecies concerning the Mes- 
siah. There is also a congruity noticed in this reunion of the two 
branches of Prophecy at this period, founded on the analogy 
between the kingdom of David and that of Christ. — This last 
observation leads Mr. Davison to remark on the double sense of 
Prophecy, which is dated from hence. The reasonableness of 
the doctrine of the double sense is argued from its exhibiting 
a combination of two subject;*, distinct, yet strictly related to 
each other ; w hich, in order to the completion of both, requires 
a greater skill of prescience, and in fact restricts the latitude of 
application instead of extending it— as well as at the .same 
time opens to our view the harmony of God’s dispensations. 
As this dootrine however is very liable to be perverted by an ill- 
directed ingenuity, as a rule of such interpretation it is added, that 
the correspondence between the two united subjects should be 
in important particulars, such as is simple and clear, and also 
accordant with the whole volume of Prophi^cy ; as for instance in 
the predictions foreshewing at once the restoration of Judah and 
the Gospel redemption ; or in those conjoining the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the last judgment. — Mr. Davison then proceeds 
to argue the wisdom of design in the prophecies of this period ; 
frpm their triumplijtnt character, which instructed the Israelite in 
tlie glories of Christ’s kingdom by the fortunes^ and successes of 
the house of David ; from their beipg delivered by David himself, 
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rti^t than by any other prophet^ who thus effectualiy directs oiir 
observation to ** his Greater from their being embodied in the 
poetry of Hymns and Psahns^ (the Prophetic Psahns giving the 
first intimations of the glory of the promised Benefactor) 
and thus carrying, forward^ the devotions of the Israelite to the 
Messiah as tne oj^ect of his worship — and lastly from the cha- 
racter of truth impressed on them, by the accompanying record 
which they give of the personal transgressions of the kings 
themselves whose greatness they foretel. 

Reverting to the infonnation conveyed a| this period on the 
temporal subject, he explains the application of the promise of 
domihian ^or ever to the house of David, shewing that this 
jpromise was strictljlWulfilled in its proper sense of a long 
terrupted dominion in the house of David, as contrasted with the 
rival kingdom of Israel. 

There was then a special Providence in the preservation of that 
one family and throne. It was upheld when ruin was around it. Thj 
(aot jof its preservation is a rock upon which Prophecy will rest. 

** Perhaps few persons read the history of these two kingdoms 
without some feeling of distaste and a painAil repugnance : the general 
picture of it is so dark, so deeply charged with the crimes of bad 
Princes, and a sequacious people ; their bold sin, public unthankful- 
ness, apostacy, wars, tumults, and treasons. In the midst of this con- 
fused scene, it is some relief to watch the stability of Prophecy, and 
perceive, that the disorders and commotions, otherwise so distasteful, 
contribute to authenticate the veracity of one promise of God. There is 
a fixed point, a spot of light, for the mind to revert to. It is that of a 
prophecy always under trial, and always confirmed. Add to that pro- 
phecy its singular connection with Christianity, and its confirmation 
touches upon our dbristian belief. For Christ is ^ the root and off- 
spring of David ;* and the prophecie^ relating to both are in their evi- 
dence connected together.*’ P. 281. 

As the kingdom of David had been founded on Prophecy, so 
was its dissolution, Mr. Davison goes on to observe, marked in 
thesame way. Adverting to that pathetic prediction of Jeremiah 
which pronounces the sentence of deprivation on Coniah, he 
paints out its importance as a solemn revocation on the part of 
God of the title to the earthly kingdom. 

** The deep pathetic force of this chapter of prophecy is well known ; 
but it must be read in another view, as God’s solemn revocation of the 
title to the Wthly kingdom. It is his interdict laid upon the house of 
David ; the withering of that sceptre which he had blessed.^'Wliy 
that invocation, ‘ O earth, earth, eartii, hear the word of the Lord ;* 
bal to attest the departure of the favour and prerogative of his 
promt^T nothing but his former word sealing the promise could have 
created the appeal, or given the earth an ear to listen to that invo- 
cation. But what is therefor tha^ world to listen to, if it be not these 
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ptomulgation« wherein God explains his righteous government o\^r 
the kings and famQies of the earth, and proclaims the repeal of his rfiost 
distinguished favonr^ when the transgression of man has wrought the 
defeasance of it ?” P* 283. 

The reign of Solomon comes next in order to be considered. 
The conspicuous place occupied by Prophecy, at the dedication 
oftheTemple, — the prediction which the Temple was in itself of 
the future stability of the people as conjoined with its own sta- 
bility, — the singular union of the prediction of its overthrow, 
with the prayer of dedication,— the similar predictions of sub- 
sequent prophets, and that of Jferemiah, in particular, uttered 
in the gate itself of the Temple, — are severally noticed, to shew 
how every part of the history of the first Temple was made a 
subject of prophecy, in close correspondence with that of the 
second, — and indeed, with the universal tenor of the Divine ap- 
pointments, none of which, it is observed, have been suffered 
to pass away without some special notice of prophecy. 

, “ Whence I infer this general proposition^ that it was one office of 
prophecy to give the adequate information concerning the special instil 
tutions of God's covenant ; and those things w'hich he had himself or- 
dained were not suffered to undergo any visible change, with a less 
comment upon them than that of his revealed prophetic word. Ac- 
cordingly, a religious Israelite had in the prophecies a faithful account 
of God’s government, as it respected his first dispensation, as well as 
the presages and hopes of a better. And no doubt his study of them, 
under the frequent shocks and vicissitudes of that economy, was re- 
warded with many important observations, many supports to his faitK 
and his knowledge, and thereby to bis piety and virtue, which to us, 
in a cursory view of the prophecies as mere predictions^ will pass un- 
regarded, or imperfectly valued: — a great reason for looking into 
thenx with a more judicious attention.” P. 302/" 

The review of this period (ff Prophecy, is concluded with a 
survey of the predicted pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah, 
which was now strikingly accomplished, arguing to those who 
admit the doctrine of the double sense, its eventual completion 
in the person of Christ ; but, even if it be limited to the tem- 
poral purperee, indisputably serving as a ground of confident ex- 
pectation to the Israelites of the age, of the future fulfilment 
of the associated prediction of the coming of Shiloh. 

The sixfli Discourse introduces us to the state of Prophecy, 
from the reign of Solomon to its final cassation. It is sub- 
dividecl into four parts,-— the first setting forth th^ temporal 
propl^cy relating to the Hebrew people, Irom the time of So- 
lomon ' to the Restoration from Babylon, — ^tlie second, the 
Christian Prophecy during the same period, — the thir^, the 
Pagan Prophecy during it, — tlie fourth, the last age of pro-* 
phecy, from Uic end of the captivity to its cessation. 
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first part commences witte a general remark of the hia-' 
toncal relation which Prophecy bears to the Jewish history^inso- 
itti^ch, that prophecy was to the Israelites the interpreter of tlieir 
history^ — agreeably to this^ Mr, Davison shews how Prophecy 
prepared the way to the ensuing dismemberment of the king- 
dom, which^ withotit such a preparation, might have caused per- 
plexity as to the transmission of the covenanted promises of 
Grodj -Here are specified the express intimations given, of the 
ascendancy and survival of the power of Judah, — of favour to 
the^hou^ of David, — of the Temple, as giving a local seat to the 
religion, — the Prophecy of Ahijan, (1 Kings, xi, 31), declaring 
both the foi^ of the event, and the reason of it, — as also that 
of Shemaiah {'i Chjon. xi. 3), by which the attempt to quell 
the revolt of the ten tribes was suddenly checked. 

When Jeroboam had established idolatry in Isnael, prophecy 
again, we are informed, was not silent in this crisis of religion, but 
was still favoured to Israel until their transgression had reached 
its height. Tlie predicted overthrow of the idol altar in Bethel, as 
soon as it was reared, with the striking circumstances attending 
the prophet himself who denouncedit, — the withering of the king’s 
hand, — all concurred to give a timely remonstrance against the 
heinousness and misery of the sin of idolatry. Such also was 
the purport of the whole subsequent prophecy delivered to Is- 
rael. The important confiniiation derived to the predictions 
relative to the superiority of Judah, from their preservation 
amongst the seceding tribes, is a circumstance bel6nging to this 
period of prophecy, and is accordingly here brought forward to 
our notice. 

From the estahlishment of the separate kingdoms, Mr. Da- 
vison passes on to :their dissolution and captivity. The service 
of Prophecy as connected with these events is s^ewn to have con- 
sisted in deciding the comparative dur&tion of the two kingdoms 
at a time when there were no human means of determining the 
issue^ or rather when the new kingdom of Israel appeared to 
have the advantage. Among the prophets, Hosea, Amos, and 
Isaiah, are particularly adduced as declaring the earlier downfal 
of Israel. Isaiah specifying the period of sixty-five years for its 
duration, and Hosea mentioning the Assyrian power as the in- 
stiniment of the Divine judgmentron it, whilst Judab was pre- 
served at the crisis gf utmost danger from the same power by 
the conso\ing prediction of Isaiah. 

But as even the surviving power of Judah was to be visited 
at* Ifength by the just judgment of God in a captivity of s^vehty 
yeirs in Babylon, Prophecy accordingly prepared the way as wen 
to this event — as t8 their subsequent restoration^settingfurth 
the moral reasons of the ^alamity^ — the period of seventy years 
as that of its duration, — its issue and the course of means by 
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which that issue idbould take effect — ^by a successian of prei^c** 
tions commenemg even in the prosperous reign of Hezeld^, 
and Copiously and perspicuously delivered in proportion to the 
perplexity in which the fortunes of Judah were involved at that 
period of their history* 

Some considerations are then suggested on* the singular cfaa* 
ractcr of this predicted restoration of Judah — on its use for lhe 
purposes of piety» as appears in the case of Daniel, while yet it 
was in prospect-— and its service in shewing that the ruin foretold 
in the earlier prophecy of Moses was not consummated in the 
disaster of the captivity* In concluding this part 6f the subject, 
Mr. Davison impresses upon his reader the evidence of pro- 
phetic wisdom arising from this combination of predictions 
bearing on the respective fortunes of the two kingdoms. 

** Here I would put the question to any person acquainted with the 
history of those times anci countries, as preserved in independent 
heathen writers and enough is preserved for the purpose of the in- 
quiry ; whether there existed in the age of the prophet Isaiah the 
most remote preparations discernible by human foresight for the con- 
clusion of this order of things which is so described by him. In parti- 
cular, whether the Medo-Persian victories by Cyrus, or by any other 
person either of Median or Persian race, as the means of releasing 
from Babylon^ could have been foreseen, when the Median power, as we 
know, much more the Persian^ had no existence ; when there was neither 
captivity in Babylon^ nor victories of Babylon to produce it : when in 
fact the Assyrianpovfex was yet in vigour, the subversion of which was 
only the opening to the possibility of the several distant changes and 
events foretold. One prediction of this prophet penetrates through 
another, and each stage of the anticipated course of things leads to 
more remote positions of prophecy. There is a d^^pih and a combi- 
nation prescience in the prolonged succession of his predictions 
which oblige us to ask, wheqee it same, whense it could come, if not 
from the revelation of Him, ' who calleth the things that are not, as 
though they were V " P. 35 1 . 

We enter on the second part of this Discourse, that which 
treats of the contemporary Christian Prophecy. While - the; 
Christian and temporal predictions bad their greatest increase^ 
together, there was an intermission of the Christian until after 
the ministry of both Elijah and Elisha. The last chapter of 
Amos is conceived by Mr. I^avison to be the beginning of the 
Evangelical Prophecy contained in tlie prophetic Canon. And 
the .great propriety with which it is there introduced is argued 
from tl]y^ greatness of the consolation which it would afh>rd to 
the devout of that age, when contrasted with the desolation and 
rejection described in the earlier parts of the same book. < The 
same sort of consolation, it is further shewn, must have arisen 
from the prediction of Hosea xiii. 14. ** I will rmsom them 
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fnxfAtkf pwDer of the grasKilv^ redeem ibitasi&oiai death, O 
JOmthtlmllhethif pbiguefO Grave,l'mH he thy deetrueiioM 
a text, which it is very forcibly reasoned, cannot be restricted 
tQ promises of nationu happiness. But these are only selected 
out of the mass of similar predictions scattered through the 

ra ' sts, aitd aboVe all In Isaiah, as being probably the earhest 
Canon. 

But instead of pursuing the investigation through the pro- 
phets whose writings are confessedly evangelical, Im. Davison 
takes the other side of the question, and examines the predic- 
tions of Jonah*, Nahum, and Habakkuk, the three prophets who 
may be regarded as bearing “ no distinct reference to Christ or 
his religion.” Jonah, the oldest of all the prophets, he de- 
scribes as compensating for the absence of any direct Christian 
prediction, by the typical prophecy embodied in his personal his- 
tory ; his mission to the Ninevites as a preacher of repentance ; 
and the hope in death expressed in his prayer. Nalmm he 
considers as furnishing an illustration of the divine judgment in 
contrast with the divine clemency preached by Jonah, but not 
as containing even any typical Christian prophecy. To Ha- 
bgkkuk also the same remark is applied, though there are one 
or two passages in his book whicn must be cdlowed to relate 
to the Gospel, such as that the just shall live by faith}" the 
description of his patient watching for the vision ; and in par- 
ticular the conclusion of his prophecy in which is a confession of 
his own faith. 


'* The conclusion of Habbakuk is in fact a beginning of Christ's 
proper doctrine, and whoever will read it, and then pass to the beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, will see in both the sanctions 
of Canaan recede, and the vision of the better kingdom opened.” 
P. S7«. 

The important service rendered by the Evangelical prophecy 
during this period, is then shewn in its adaptation to the de- 
clining state of the Temporal Covenant ; — as the fall of Israel 
and of Judah approached, God vouchsafing a fuller insight 
h^to the greater deliverances yet in store, through* the sacrifice 
of a Bed^eemer ; whence botn his unchanged Providence was 
itmnifested, and his mercy tow^ds those who trusted in Him, 
ffliose hearts must have sunk* at the miseries before their 
^e4r~Clod also at Vhe same time opportunely declaring by his 
frcnfiigtii the value of spiritual obedience, as the possibility of 
^^mirging ^ duties of a ceremonial religion was end^ggered. 

tlwd part -—the consideration of Pagan Prophecy 
duriAg ^|is period next ensues. On this part of the sulgeet 
lor. D^v&qn dwells but briefijr, referring to the well-known 
on prophecy, in which it is more amply unfolded. — First, 
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throughout the succeeding aeras of Prophecy, — ift thO coitsMnt 
u^nion of the three heads of prediction, ~the Christian, the Jew- 
ish, and the Pagan ^and then illus(frates the moral use of the 
Pi^gan predictions thus given, — in demonstrating the nnivermRii^ 
of the providence of <S)d, — in refuting and excluding the pre- 
tences of heathen soothsayers, so prevalent in the world, and 
thus affording a compemation for the excluded rites of human 
craft,' — in its gTSfater copiousness and explicitness in the most 
perplexing circumstances of heathen triumph, when the reli- 
gion of the Israelites was exposed to the severest trials, — in its 
niller effusion also, when the interposition of miracles was with- 
drawn, and particularly in the case of Daniels prophecies, deli- 
vered in the depths of bondage^ and thus strikingly adapted 
alike, to uphold the Jewish religion, and to sustain the expec- 
tation, and complete the prophetic evidence, of the Christian. 

We proceed to the fourth part of this Discourse, — the last 
age of ancient Prophecy, — viz. from the end of the Babylonian 
Captivity, to its final cessation, prior to the Gospe^l. 

After some remarks, pointing out the striking completion of 
Prophecy displayed in the singmar facts belonging to the restora- 
tion of tne Jews, Mr. D. adverts to the capture of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and its final desolation by Titus, as the only 
two visitations of divine judgment, (though the Jews eiJperienced 
altogether six captures of their city,) which formed the themes 
of prediction ; — Prophecy thus exactly corresponding with the 
essential history of«?fthe people, in dwelling on the only impor- 
tant events which befel them. Accordingly, it is observed, there 
ensued the long silence of 400 years, immediately preceding 
the cqming of Christ. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, were 
the only Prophets belonging t(\ this period, and the subjects of 
their predictions are stated to be, 1st, The re-establishment of 
the Hebrew people and their Temple, 2ndly, The annunci- 
ation of the Gospel. Prophecy, by discoursing on these sub- 
jects supplied the encouragement needed by the people in 
that peculiar emergency, assuring them of the repression of 
their enemies, — the complete re-establishment of their city, tem- 
ple, and public peace, — ^while it suggested under the same form 
the analogous subject of the Christian Priesthood and Chur^j^. 
In particular, the oracle of Zechariah, (vi. 10^15.) which spea^ 
of the man, whose name is the Branch," is selected, andwewn 
to be inc^ableof full and correct application to any other per- 
son Christ, — and then the predictions relative to the Se- 

cond Temple are contrasted with those delivered respecting the 
first, and their greater typical import is demonstrated. But 
the*remar|cable text of Haggai, xi. o. declaring the greater glory 
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^f« lltier hairing been oontroverled^ both as to the 

^eoin^tness of its translation and its fulfilment in Chtist^ Mr. 
l>aVis<^n> under on impression of its great importance, 

4nto an elucidation of its meaning, — arguing, that impossilde 
as it may be upon principles of philology to decide the exact 
sense of thd text,^ yet the Christian application of it is suffi- 
.ciendy apparent from collateral arguments — and in regard to 
die objection that it was a third temple built by Herod which 
Christ Visited, and not the second mentioned by Haggai, sjhew** 
ing that, in point of historical imfortanee^ the second and third 
leSmples are identified, as appears from Josephus ; — ^as well 
as that the peculiar circumstances of the prophecy will not 
admit of application to the structure considered as Herod’s.— r 
Another prophecy of Haggai is next examined, that of chap, 
xi. 21, 22., addressed to Zerubbabel, and restricted to his per- 
son by Archbishop .Newcome, but improperly, according to 
Mr. D.’sj lister estimate of it; by which it is carried forward to 
Christ as the lineal /lescendant of Zerubbabel, in whom the 
house of David was raised up again, and' the succession of the 
promises restored, at a crisis which signally required such an in- 
terposition of prophecy, in strict ana ogy to the former Gospel 
predictions, delivered contemporaneoudy with the emergencies 
of the temporal covenant. — Lastly, the prediction of Malachi, 
uttered after the rebuilding of the temple, come under review, 
and the characteristic of these is noted in the prophetic parallel 
drawn between the Jewish and Christian Priesthood, wherein, 
the grace and sanctity of the Christian is opposed to the igno- 
rance and corruption of the Jewish, The Ifght afforded by 
prophecy, as it sunk beneath the horizon of the old dispensa- 
tion, is thus beautifully described : — 

And now when Prophecy was*to be* withdrawn from the ancient 
church of Ood ; its last light was mingled with the rising beams of 
* the sun of righteousness.* In one view it combined a retrospect to 
the Law with the clearest specific signs of the Gospel advent. * Re- 
member ye the Law of Moses my servant, w'hich I commanded him in 
Horeb, for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments. •Behold I will 
send you Elijah the prophet^ before the great and dreadful day of 
judgment* Prophecy had been the oracle of Judaism and of Chris- 
ttai|iity, to uphold the authority of tHe one, and reveal thd promises of 
the other. And now its latest admonitions were like those of a faith- 
fill departing minister, embracing and summing up its duties. Re- 
signing its charge to tlie personal precursor of Christ, it expired, with 
the Gospel upon its tongue.** P« 456. 

; So farllfr. Davison has been employed in giving an account 
of structure of Prophecy. In the seventh Discourse 'he 
takes up the <fuestion arising out of his subject, respecting 
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tl^ libe^y of buman action in connection with the Divine fgi«- 
^owledge. Stating the opinion of Augustine and the ancient 
dRhers to have wisefy.asserted the existence of both principles,— 
and the true notion of liberty to be, not an entire freedom of the will 
ofman, but only ** so much freedom and power of rational elec- 
tion left to him as to be a subject of probatfon, atid within the 
limits of that probation, to be responsible for his actions/'-^he 
goes on to observe that the difficulty of reconciling the two prin- 
ciples cannot justify us in rejecting either, whilst both rest most 
strongly on their proper proofs — suggesting however, as he pro- 
ceeds, some considerations in order to diminish the difficulty and 
reduce it within its proper bounds^ — These are the distinctions 
between the divine foreknowledge and causation — between cer*- 
tainty and necessity. — T wh 3 classes of writers are noticed who 
have disjoined the principles — speculatists, such as Hobbes, 
Bayle, and Collins, who have argued from the divine prescience 
against human freedom-^the older Socinian writers who have 
denied the divine prescience of free undetermined actions. 
To deny the freedom of man, it is remarked, is natural to the 
sceptic, as the foundation of religion is thus overthrown ; but the 
character of Scriptural Theology, it is added, is no less subverted 
by those who on the pretension of a more exalted piety bold that 
God is the sole doer of all things, — and in opposition to a mis- 
taken sentiment of Lord Bacon on this subject, it is argued, that 
the divine knowledge and divine agency are not inseparable^ as 
the power of God may be exerted, not in the causation of some 
actions, but in the ?nOi'al govern?nent of them — he may controul 
and appoint tMI ellecls of evil actions without producing the 
evil actions themselves, as is apparent from the whole scheme of 
the prophetic volume. We are referred also to the text of Ro- 
mans viii. 29, and that of AcJ;s iv. 28, as according with this 
view of the subject. 

The opinion that the free actions of men are not within the 
divine prescience (as recently advocated by Dr. Pearson) is next 
canvassed. This opinion so far as it claims the authority of 
Scripture is disproved by the fact, that there are express pre- 
dictions in Scripture of judicial visitation for voluntary sin, and 
some including equally the particular sin and itjS punishment 
so far as it rests on the abstract reason of an inherent impos- 
sibility, Ixas been already disproved in the previous part of the 
Discourse in which the distinction between certainty egad neces- 
sity has been shewn. 

Tha right mode of considering the subject is suggested to 
be that which begins from ourselves ; with the supposition of 
our own freedom ; and so rises to an acknowledgment of the 
Divine prescience ; instead of taking the reverse order :~and 
the Discourse concludes with observations of the great hnport- 
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j*^t aotums of Ood’s attr&utes, and of his •omidseien^ 
lA^rtic^lar, as ext^diag to the actions of free agents, in wlnoh 
];osf>ect it is compared to the creative, powor- of 1^ omfr 
potance. 

. In the eighth Discourse the inquiry is directed to the Inspi* 
radon of Prophecy, And first a criterion of a true Prophray 
is given ; that the event foretold be not such as could be fore* 
seen by experience or probability or other ordinary means of 
rational foresight; and then the conditions are stated which 
brii^ particular predictions within the scope of the criterion- — 

1, tile known promulgation of the Prophecy prior to the event — 

2. the clear and palpable fulfilment — 3. the moral remoteness of 
the event. 

The first instance of Prophecy examined is that which relates 
to the establishment of the Christian religion. Here the points 
brought forward are the direct and systematic propagation of 
Christianity ; i(^ peculiar genius; its origin from amongst so pecu,- 
liar a people as the Jews ; all proving the event to be quite out 
of the reach of human calculation, and consequently the re- 
corded prediction of it to be one of supernatural prescience. 

*' Had you seen the finger of an unknown power at first, eighteen 
hundred years ago, strike the rock and bring forth water in the desert, 
you would more readily have owned the wonder, as every impartial 
and disengaged spectator must have owned it. But whilst you look 
at it only in its present course, you may forget whence it came or cease 
to be affected by its presence. Trace it to its source ; Judsea was the 
rock from which it broke, and the world around it was, and still is, 
the wilderness through which it flows. Now withotif inquiring whose 
hand it was which could produce this effect (which is another topic) ; 
I argue only that the propagation and institution of Christianity, an 
event so extraordinary in its kind, and so improbable in the circum- 
stances of its origin, is sufficient to abthenticate the inspiration of the 
prophecy by which it was foretold.” P. 512. 

Express prophecies of Isaiah are then adduced, correspond- 
ing with the mcts of the Gospel, and the inference to their 
truth is strengthened by an appeal to the coincidences of doc- 
trine observable in the predictions and the religion, — ^to the va- 
riety of drAimstances foretold, all centering ui the establish- 
mobt of Christianity, — to the publicity of the prophecies through 
the translation of the Old Testament into Greek, long be- 
fore the of the Gospel, — to the testimony of the Jews, as 
anwiUii^ aj^ents in accomplishing them — to the pre-ei|pnent 
place giveum the prophecies to the subject of Christiaraty, in 
sqi;t0«{>oiidence with toe importance of the religion. 

prescience displayea in this instance, it is further re* 
marlied, is rather of Gk>d’8 own work and design than of the 
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motions «f men : end as to the apparently incomplete acocmip 
pUshment of the universal prevalence of the Gospel; con- 
cUved to be foretold in the prophecies respecting it, enough, it 
is stated, has been accomplished to shew the probability of a 
ftiture greater difiusion in answer to any objection on this 
ground, whilst its foundation and triumphaht settlement is a 
point in which the evidence is complete both of Christianity and 
of Prophecy, 

> In the 9ui Discourse, another portion of prophecy is taken, 
that relative to the degraded and exiled state of the Jewish 
people, and shewn to answer the conditions of the criterion 
given in the preceding Discourse — ^iirst, in its long antecedent 
promulgation, as appears indisputably from the books of Moses; 
secondly, in its eimnent and palpable accomplishment ; thirdly, 
in the remoteness of the event from the possibility of anticipa- 
tion, as is evident from the extraordinary circumstance of the 
dispersion of the people forming an essential part in the predic- 
tion of their woe, whereas their subjugation alone, or their decay, 
would not have indicated an inspiration of the prophecy which 
would then only have foretold what is not unusual in the na- 
tural course of things. 

“ In that divided state they remain; present in all countries, and 
with a home in none ; intermixed, and yet separated ; and neither 
amalgamated nor lost ; but like those mountain streams which are said 
to pass through lakes of another kind of water, and keep a native 
<][uality to repel commixture, they hold communication without union, 
and may be traced, as rivers without banks, in the midst of the alien 
element which surrounds them.” P. 549. 

To this case of dispersion, that of the wandering tribes of 
Gipsies or Guebres, to which a frivolous ingenuity would com- 
pare it, it is further urgdd, admits no just comparison, nor if it 
did, would it invalidate the proof of prescience resulting from so 
extraordinary a coincidence between the prophecy and the 
fortunes of the Jews. Nor is it an inconsiderable fact which is 
added; that the same law which originally separated the people, 
still acts as 'the cause of their present distinction from the rest 
of mankind. 

The prediction of Ezekiel, respecting the scattering of the 
Egyptians, is then examined, and shewn^to be very dissimi- 
lar from that respecting the Jews, as the Egyptians “were to 
be gathered again after forty years ; and not besides to be 
scatteaed, like the Jews, into all the kingdoms of the sarth. 
The striking prophecy of Amos, ix. 8. is next noticed, as con- 
taining at once the.notice of the destruction stad presdiyation of 
the Jews — their scattering , uid at the same time Xhove 'perptdual 
and afterwards the proverbial ignominy which it is 
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in Deuteronomy should idtach to them, so voodorihUy 
exem^ified at this day. From all which pfirticuUrs tho indiso 
putol"^ inspiration of this portion of prophecy is inferr^. 

,In. the close of this discourse, the following coUater^ points 
are touched : the importance of the coeval annunciation of the 
gift and forfeiture of Canaan — the probable absence of the 
spirit of -Judaism amidst a nominal conformity to it as the real 
cause of Jewish infidelity — the iustruetive evidence of religion 
resulting from the general dispersion of the Jews — their future 
restoration to a happier state, and perhaps to their own land on 
their future conversion to Christianity — the evidence arising 
from the concurrent accomplishment of the prophecies relative 
to the subversion of the Jewish state and the mtroduction of 
Christianity. 

The next instance selected in proof of the inspiration of 
prophecy, is taken from the New Testament — the predictions 
relative to the Papal apostacy, contained in the Apocalypse., 
The discussion is prefaced with some remarks on the Apoca- 
lypse itself. This book is stated to consist of three parts : 
1. The prooemium in which the divine author of the ensuing 
revelation is exhibited in the person of Christ. 2. The 
prophetic and didactic charge given to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. 3. The extended prophetic revelation from the fourth 
chapter to the end, conveyed under symbolical imagery. — ^That 
this imagery is capable of definite interpretation as much as 
any other document of prophecy — that it is marked by chrono- 
logical order in the several predictions - that the fortunes of the 
Christian faith are clearly distinguishable as its- master-subject, 
are facts adduced by Mr. Davison as a guarantee to the 
character of the book, independently of the high testimony 
derived to it by the respect in which it was held by Newton and 
Qatke. 

We enter then, with Mr. Davison, wi the prediction of the 
xviith chapter of the Revelations, in which Rome is prefigured 
under the name of Babylon. The locality of the apostate 
power — the external pomp — the persecuting fury— the sway- 
over vassal kingdoms — the propagated corruption ofthe faith, — 
are shewn to be manifestly designated under the terms of the 
prophetic vision, and to concur \n fixing the prophecy on the 
See of Rome. — ^That Pagan Rome cannot be meant, appears 
from the falsehood of the charge when applied to her, since she 
did not cbrrupt the Christian faith, nor obtrudeTi'er creed on 
the rest of the w<»ld; nor can the phrase of spiritu^ fomkation. 
used in the prophecy, mean any thing but a polliftion of fhe 
pure ihithl which Fhgan Rome never had ; nor will the chronb- 
toj^ adimt it ; nor was there the divided civil tovereignty, K>f 
which the prophecy speaki^, during the Pagan empire of tiiecity. 
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K The offending. Church, therefore, vainly endeavours to remove the 
accusation of the prophecy from herself, to fix it upon her Pagan ancestor ; 
an ancestor, who with some features of resemblance to her, was still, it 
must be confessed, far from shewing so foul and hideous an air of 
moral and religious deformity. In the elder power, her civil tyranny, 
and her usurpations of conquest, her persecutions fmd stains of martyr 
blood, were not aggravated by the profligacy of false and antichristian 
doctrines systematized, and taught under the scourge of a sanguinary 
inquisition, and the sway of a domineering religious supremacy. If 
the kingdoms of the earth fell under her arms, they were not made 
drunk with the cup of her abominations. She did not wield an iron 
sceptre in one hand, and an intoxicating chalice in the other. The 
religious sorceress, the Circe of the Christian world, unhappily, is of a 
later age ; and though her wand was broken, as we have cause to 
rejoice it was, at the Reformation, and her arts and corruptions have 
long been fully disclosed ; corruptions in which we ourselves had once 
our full share ; yet some of the kingdoms which had drunk the deepest of 
her cup, have not yet recovered from the transformation she had made 
of them, but still retain something of the irrational, unchristianized 
visage upon them, imperfectly discharged by the action of reformed 
truth, and by that improved religious knowledge, which has, liowever, 
greatly qualified and softened error, in places where it has not yet been 
able to establish the genuine purity, or assert the public dignity, of 
truth. ‘ For by thy sorceries,' such is the complaint of outraged 
religion, * w'ere all nations once deceived.' And the delusion has been 
too strong, too deeply imbibed, to be quickly obliterated, except by 
great eSbrts, and a masculine spirit of reformation." P. 581, 

The prophecy of St, Paul in his 2nd epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, descriptive of the man of sin,” is next applied to the 
same event of the papal apostacy ; and first, it is shewn to bear 
some marks of internal correspondence with the prediction of 
the Ajpocalypse ; and then the identity of subject in the two, is 
more fully illustrated from, the verification of 8t. Paul’s expres- 
sions in the history of tlje Romish Church — in its claims and 
infallibility — its demand of implicit faith in its corrupt doctrine 
— its tyranny over tlje consciences of men — its blasphemoua 
homage to its Pontiff — its assumed dominion over other 
Churches — its pretended prophecies and miracles — its various 
impieties of doctrine and worship — its prohibition qr discourage- 
ment of the use both of Scripture and of reason. 

The prophecy contained in* 1 Timothy iv. 1,2, 3, in which 
St. Paul characterizes the future apostacy,* is also examined, 
and the mixture of licentiousness and formality described in it, 
pointed out as instanced, in the pious frauds of the Romish 
Church— its gross casuistry — its forced celibacy of the Clergy 
— its rigorous ritual of fasts— as the former propheoy of St. 
Paul had signified, the ambition and spiritual pride, so this 
prefigured its spirit of deceit and doctrinal ipimorality and 
superstition. 

VOL. VII. KO. Ul. Y 
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natural incredibility M^hich attaches to the history of son^ 
«oss a corruption^ then argu^i, and an inference derived 
^om it to the divine inspiration of the prophecies which have 
heen adduced; to which are subjoined the attesting circum- 
iltances — ^that these complex prophecies were promulged in 
the most conspicuous station of the Christian world — and all of 
them delivered before the end of the first century. 

The survey which has now been taken of the three great 
subjects of prophecy — the establishment of Christianity— the 
^|1 of the Jejvish polity — and the great apostacy, — is closed 
with a striking remark of the divine wisdom displayed in the pro- 
portionate copiousness of the predictions respecting them* 

' The Prophecies concerning Pagan kingdoms, form the sub- 
ject of examination in the lltb discourse. Omitting those 
rel|f.tive to the sma'ler states as not equally capable of proof at 
thef present day, Mr. Davison proceeds to those which declare 
the overthrow and degradation of the four great kingdoms of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, and which we have the 
means of verifying by history. Tlie anticipation of the ruin of 
these kingdoms, it is first observed, could not have been built on 
human experience, as experience in an early age of the world 
had not furnished the requisite data. 

The following distinctive particulars, are then alleged in 
proof of a prescience more than human. In the two cases of 
Nineveh and Babylon, a capture amidst revelry and by means 
of a river is foretold, but with* a marked discrimination of tlie 


two cases — of Nineveh merely a sudden capture during a state 
of drunkenness— and by the overflowing of the river— -of Ba- 
bylon, a similar surprise of the city itself^ and by the drying vp 
Ot the river — o, variation strikingly accordant with the recorded 
events. In proof of these predictions having been delivered 
before the events, while there is only a probability as to the 
case of Nineveh from the want of accifrate dates — in the case of 
Babylon, tlie priority of the alleged prophecies, it is urged, is 
mdisputable, — the dissolution foretold by Jeremiah aiid Isaiah, 
taking place even subsequently to the collection of the Jewdsh 
Canon of Scripture made in the age after the return from Ba- 
bylon. 

The catastrophe of Tyre is in^ike manner authenticated as to 
its prediction, froui. its having taken place a century after the 
CQ&eetion of the Oanon. And in regard to these three cases the 
impossibility of their being reached by human foresight, is 
f&itbet inferred from the magnitude of the events ; to which the 
of meq, when the prophecies were uttered, had fur- 
no parallel. 

''Th^ "deffradation of Egypt is lastly compared with the-^C!?;- 
istittg predictio*ns respecting it, and the exact corresporuience of 
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1^ State of baseness since the day of its first conquest^ with the 
sentence pronounced by Ezekiel very forcibly depicted. 

** The dooni of that kingdom "has been baseness and degradaiionf not 
destruction. The body of it has lasted, diminished, but not annihilated | 
many of its great cities have been dilapidated; still the catcase of its 
ancient being remains, like one of those objects of its owii native ait» a 
withered figure, a mummy, preserved ip decay.” P. 627. 


The introductory part of the 12th discourse is occupied in 
stating some modification of the diree conditions previously 
alHnhed to be requisite for the verification of a prophecy, vm. 
that some obscurity as to the real date of promulgation may 
consist with the truth of a prediction — that though it may not be 
clearly out of the range of human sagacity, yet it may demand 
a supernatural prescience — and that its correspondence with the 
event may vary in fulness and precision. These limitationi|,of 
the general criterion have a reference to the instances of pro- 
phetic inspiration, which are afterwards brought forward — I. 
The w ild character of the descendants of Ishmael, in correspon- 
dence with the prophecy concerning them ascribed by Moses to 
the time of Abraham. This prophecy is placed however by 
Mr. Davison, for the sake of argument, no higher than the time 
of the Pentateuch, and even on this supposition the evidence 
of a divine prescience in it is shewn to result from the singular 
uniformity with which the characteristic of the Ishmaelite, or 
Arabian, intimated in the prophecy exists to this day, — ^and 
from the difficulty of humanly anticipating the manners and civil 
character of nations. — The second and last example touched, is 
the famous prophecy of Daniel, describing the succession of the 
four great empires of the ancient world. Of the two visions, the 
one selected as the subject of observation, is that of the image 
composed of four metals. , Ha^diig remarked its clear corres- 
pondence with the history of the successive empires — the Baby- 
lonian — the Persian — the Grecian — the Roman, — Mr, D. dis- 
cusses the doubts which have arisen as to the epoch of .the 
publication of DanieFs prophecies, as the only point deficient 
in the vindication of this prediction. First, he argues that it 
cannot reasonably be attributed to the age of Antiochua Epi-^ 
phanes, according to the statement of Porphyry, from the 
Canon of Scripture having been collected long before the tfcne 
of Ahtioclius, and from the difficulty of obtriyling such a fqrgery 
on the tJfews three centuries' after the life-time of the^re^et^ 
But if the prophecies of Daniel are assigned to the age of 
Atitioclftis, even with this concession it is argued, we must ad- 
mit their inspiration, as the Roman arms had ^attained 

that overwhe^ng power of subjugation described in the pro- 
phetijr, nor could it then be seen that the Roman empire would 
be iKe hsi. 


y2 
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* Thie vast extent however ol* the prescience manifested in thes0| 
prophecies, is subsequently pointed out, as developed in the^ 
allusions to the establishment and triumph of Christianity, 
during the time of the 4th empire, made in each of the visions 
by^ the introduction of a fifth appropriate emblem, and in the 
indication of*the nUmerous petty kingdoms, which should arise 
on the termination of the fourth empire. 

In conclusion, the result of this survey of prophecy is collected 
under the general observations, that there are prophecies amount- 
ing to an absolute proof of revealed religion, — that there are 
others again which address themselves with a different degree of 
evidence to different ages of the world, — and that this inferiority 
of evidence in some is no derogation from the perfect authority 
of prophecy ; — and lastly, we are forcibly reminded of the practi - 
cal reference of all such rational conviction. 

have thus given as full an account of Mr, Davison’s work, 
as our' limits would permit, and we regret that w# have been 
obliged to give a more imperfect detail than we could have 
wished. We have often felt ourselves tempted to dwell on par- 
ticular passages, and in many instances to present them entire in 
his own words, which indeed it is necessary for every one to 
have recourse to, in order to catch the full spirit of his work. 
There is an originality in the style as well as in tlie thought, 
which bespeaks attention. To some perhaps the style may bear 
the appearance of an obscurity, the result of either a careless or 
a studied peculiarity, but those who look more closely into it, 
and judge of it from its adaptation to the tone of the writer, 
will find it to be rather the genuine impression stamped by his 
thoughts ; which it seems to be his only object to convey to his 
reader, in their full force as they occurred to his own mind. 
Perhaps it may be objected with truth, thajt his expressions 
have sometimes a quaintness, which* darkens the sense, from 
the very reason that they are exclusively shaped to the 
bent of his own mind, instead of being accommodated to the 
more general standard, and the reader must accordingly first 
familiarize himself with the author, before he feels himself quite 
at home in his work. Such indeed, we acknowledge, was the 
effect on ourselves when we commenced the perusal of the 
volume, but before we had proceeded very far in it,^we became 
^quainted with his language, and found a force and great 
beaii4;y iigt unfreqi/ently in expressions to which we should at 
first have objected from their unfamiliarity. To those indeed, 
who seek an easy and full flow of eloquence, the style is (iertainly 
ipbt calctllated^o give satisfaction. It is the most remote from 
esSe videatur ” rotundity of some writers. Its character- 
istie is rather a masculine dignity, a gracefulness chastised .by 
severity ; it may not hurry us along with a tide of words, Wt it 
powernilly engages by unafilicted touches of pathos and energy. 
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But what a^ears to us the ccimmanding excellence of ^e 
volume, is the deep sense of the majesty of Scripture, with 
which the author shews himself to be animated, and which the 
reader, who attentively studies his work, cannot fail to imbibe 
fi'dm it by a happy contagion. The admirable caution with 
which he confines himself to the word of revelatiftn, never suf- 
fering his speculations to exceed the sacred limits with which it 
has pleased God to bound the excursions of human curiosity, is 
a warrant of the sound theological instruction which is to be 
found in his pages. There is a feeling of satisfaction which be- 
long to the conclusions which he draws, that nothing has been 
admitted into his premises which is of questionable truth. We 
readily trust the information which he gives us, when we find 
that he ventures into no region of inquiry, further than “ the 
text,** according to Ridley’s just and beautiful sentiment, 
** leads him by the hand.” Nor is it immaterial to observe^ the 
eminent example which he exhibits of the docility required in 
the theologian, in order to comprehend and set forth to others 
the import of divine truth in all its proper cogency of argument 
and instruction. 

But we must now take our leave of him and his delight- 
ful volume, with many thanks for the profit that we have 
derived from it. We shall only add, thSt we hope it is his in- 
tention to resume the inquiry, and prosecute it through the pro- 
phecies of the New Testament. 


T/te .Protestant's Apology for reading the Scriptures ; in nhich the 
various Objections urged against the Dissemination of them amongst 
the People are briefly exhmined. By the Rev* John Hayden^ Curate 
of Derry Cathedral* Londonderry. 1824. pp. 44. Second 
Edition. 

This is a very useful and interesting tract, which has, we Un- 
derstand, been much read amongst the Papists of the North of 
Ireland, and which ought to be reprinted in this country, and 
circulated amongst persons of the same description. It is drawn 
up in a very candid and dispassionate manner, and to meet the 
usual arguments of the Papists, it proceed^ chiefly with reason- 
ing on the authority of the Fathers against any resti^ctions on 
reading the Scriptures. Each section contains some argument 
to enforce this duty, or a reply to some objections against it, and 
though small in compass, it exhibits considerable research and 
enquiry. In the first four sections, the author shows why there 
Was no written rule of faith before the time of Moses : visfe. — 
''from the great longevity of the Patriarchs, and their Gt)d’s 
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ocuta^nd tti ;the Jews to teach his words to their ehildren 
3%at 0od has not been h^s gracious to the Gentil^i since he 
hds giveh them also a ^tteh rule of i^ith. He hext adduces 
examples which are given us to search the Scriptures-^x- 
plains who are the unlearned ” alluded to by St. Peter, and 
{Proves that the Scriptures were intended fdr the people, and 
that they afford a siifficient ride of faith. In the fifth section, 
two objections are. answered. First, that which relates to the 
Patriarch^, dispensation; and secondly, that from the igno- 
radce of printing, the Bible could . not have been universally 
read by the firsl Christians. A very interesting fact is here ad- 
duced, to ^show the great Scriptural knowledge of the first be- 
lievers, which we do not remember to have met with before. 

. It is related by Sozomen, that a Bishop of Cyprus, having siibsti- 
ttiiedhi a discourse one word for another, in a passage quoted from 
Scripture, a tuinult arose among the people. A circumsmncc of a si- 
milar kind occurred in the presence of St. Austin." p. 13. 

The objections arising from errors and heresies are answered 
in the sixth chapter, and in the two following, the expostulations 
of the Apostles for the reading of the Scriptures are adduced, 
and the Scriptural niianing of the word tradition ” is ex- 
plained. In chapters nine and ten, the supposition of the ne- 
cessity of an infallible authority is shewn to be erroneous, and 
the authority of the Church is explained. In the succeeding' 
chapter we have an admirable defence of the rights of private 
judgment; and as a specimen of the work we shall lay before 
our readers the whole of Chapter xii. 

Vfneentius, a presbyter of Levins, whose name occurs in the Ro- 
man Martyrology, and who has been^ignified with the title of saint, 
cotn^sed about the year 434, a treatise on the mode of discerning he- 
resies ;‘and of so much as remains of this treatise it must be said, that 
if it had been written in a more charitable temper, it would be an in- 
valuable addition to th^ writings of the purer ages of Christianity 
which, have descended to us. His work, which is very short, has been 
translated by the Homan Catholics and disseminated with Seal ; and it 
derives an importance, certainly equal to its merits, in controversy, 
ftom having been often amcaled to as an authority by the earliest Rc- 
tqt^ers of the Church of England. Bishop Ridley, whose name standiT 
whose memory is perhaps the mb'st fondly cherish^, 6t 
fnat^JtTghhrbll 6f Martyrs whose hlooA was the cement of the English 
Refbniied Churebi is represented, in the disputation at Oxford, as ap« 
pejffing to 4lie ./aeniimenta of Vmcentius, as a great authoritylfn lits 
eiceiie. Thus, appealed to on both sides, no doubt the reader will de« 
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teire to hear him speak for himself* He * says, (chapter iii«) 

^doctrine to be Catholic ” must have been held “ in all pla^e^, a| ali 
times, and by all the faithful, for there is nothing truly and properly 
Catholic, as the word sufficiently declares, but what truly and fully 
comprehends all these/’ The word Catholic, tlien, means universal in 
three senses. A doctrine to be reputed Catholic murt have, been received 
at all times, in all places, and % all the faithful* To apply therefore 
this test.— It is not sufi^ient that a doctrine has been received by thef 
majority of the Christian world, it must also be clearly proved that it 
was received at the beginning* Kor would it be sufficient that it had been 
received at the beginning, unless it would be also shewn that it had been 
received at some one lime by all the faithful. Thus colmmunion in one 
kind, was introduced, to avoid, say Roman Catholic writers, the possibi- 
lity of sacrilege, in the twelfth century ; and therefore applying the rule 
of Vincentius, we pronounce it + not Catholic. The Church of Eng- 
land does not, nor does Vincentius, admit any thing but Scripture as 
the foundation of any doctrine, but she admits Catholic tradition, as 
explained by him, as authority for ritual observances, and for the in- 
terpretation of obscure and disputed passages of Scripture ; and in 
this she differs from every other Protestant Church. Applying there- 
fore at the period of tlie Reformation, the rule of Vincentius Lirinensis, 
she rejected every doctrine and practice vvliich had not the concurrent 
voice of antiquity to plead in its favour. There was a sobriety in this 
procedure, and without, meaning to reflect ujv)n the opinions of those 
who have adopted a different course, it must have been no small re- 
commendation to the Reformed Church of England, that she could 
confidently appeal to the sentiments of those pious and eminent men, 
whose blood had nurtured the seeds of the infant Church. And surely 
it must not be thought that she was led away by a vain reverence far tlie 
opinions of men, when she admitted in her Liturgy, and appealed to, 
in her defence, the words of Athanasius, the persecuted but undismay- 
ed champion of the truth. His writings, and those of his period, will 
fully satisfy the impartial enquirer, that the English reformers had 
not been influenced by any imdu^ hostility to the Church of Rome ; 
but that they found themselves bound by the Fathers of the primitive 
Church, (rising as it were from their graves,) to reject those things 
which the Catholic Church had not received.” 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth sections, it is shewn that the 
authority Of the Church does not set aside the rights of private 
judgment — that the Scriptures contain all truth necessary for 
Salvation, — and in the concluding section the authority of Vin- 
centius is cited to shew that errors might overrun the Christian 
Church. There are a few notes at the end, the last of v^hich 

* ** jf quote tlie translation published by the Roman CatliQlics.— Dublin^ 
Coyne, 1809.’* 

t VitwenJtius would have called it a novelty. The council of Constance can- 
didly contbsseii in its decree, Uiat comniuiitou in both kinds was the practice of the 
primitive Church. lliU in truth no Roman Catholic writer deides it/^ 
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contains such a sound defence of the validity of the Irish Epia-Mj 
cbpacy that we shall lay it before our readers. 

** Much has been latterly said on the subject of English ordination^ 
and though I do not mean to charge the whole Roman Catholic 
Priesthood ofJrelat\d with maintaining the audacious and wilful fals* 
hoods of Thomas Ward, yet as his opinions, or rather his statements, 
appw to be in these days raked up from his grave, I have deemed it 
right to subjoin a few words on the subject,^ intended to saltisfy the 
minds of those whom plain truth can convince. The Bishops, any 
four of whom were empowered, in the year 1 659, to consecrate Parker, 
the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, (from whom the succession 
of orders in the Church of England is derived,) were Kitchen, Barlow, 
Scory, Coverdale, Hodgins, Salesbury, and Bale. If it can be shewn 
that all these were truly Bishops, then no doubt whatever can rest on 
the subject of English ordination. Kitchen had been a Bishop in 
Mary’s reign, and consecrated by Romish ordinal. He took the oath 
of supremacy to Elizabeth, and retained his See. Salesbury, of Thet- 
ford, and Bale, of Ossory, had been Roman Catholic Bishops and 
conformed. Barlow had been a Bishop under Henry VIII., had 
been consecrated by the Romish ritual in 1535, sat in Parliament as 
Bishop in Henry’s reign, offi<iiatcd as one of the nine Bishops at the 
funeral of that monarch, and was three times acknowledged to be a 
Bishop by public official documents in Mary^s reign. Hodgins had 
been consecrated by Romish ritual in 1537 ; all the official records of 
his consecration are yet extant ; and what should be conclusive with 
Roman Catholics, be assisted Bonner in several consecrations in 
Mary’s reign, and held ordinations for him in 1540, 1541, and 154^. 
Scory bad been consecrated by the form of Edward VI., which was the 
oldest form known; and after he had been deprived of his See, was 
restored to his rank and office as Bishop, in Mary’s reign, by the well- 
remembered Bonner, without any new consecration. And Cardinal 
Pole, as well as Bonner, who acted under special directions from the 
Pope, thus acknowledged the validity of orders conferred in Edward’s 
reign. CJoverdale was consecrated under circumstances similar to 
Scory, and therefore his ordination or consecration was equally 

valid* 

** It could not be supposed that those who planned and promoted 
the Reformation under -the cautious Elizabeth, would hqye neglected 
to record all those matters with due'circumspection— -they were careful 
so to do, and no facts whatsoever aremore satisfactorily established*. 
The, Church of England does not, (^nd God forbid she should) dog- 
matically condemn those who deny the necessity of Episcopacy, and 
tbia libtrs^lity (if it can^)e so called) which was intended as a reewni- 
tknr;aif, ^ifd bond of union with, the Protestant Churches on the (^n- 
tiaent, has been turned into an argument against her by Qtthdiic 
writers. It will perhaps be a satisfactory coifclusion of this subject to 

« - V ' * - „ 

Whoever wishes to make lAowe\f fully acquainted with the whole of these 
mathsrs,^lt consult Elriugtotih onanswerea and nnanswerahlo works ooofdi- 
uatiW t, 
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the names of eminent Roman Catholic writers who felt themsel^^ 
obliged to acknowledge the validity of* English ordifsation. Peter 
Walsh, the celebrated author of the Irish Remonstrance, Bossuet, the 
celebrated controversialist, Davenport, and more particularly the 
learned Corayer, who though a Roman Catholic Clergyman, wrote 
a most excellent book in defence of English ordmation* Cudsefnius, 
Pere Arnaud, Doctor Snellacrts, the Abbe Longuerue, and the Doc* 
tors of the Sorbonne in 1718. The confessions of all these distinguish* 
ed adversaries may well console the Protestants of the Church of Eng<» 
land for the contempt expressed for their Clergy by superficial and 
intemperate men, who mistake bold assertions for convincing argu- 
ment. It does not appear from these facts that the Clergy of the 
Church of England ‘‘ have set up for themselves.” Every thing which 
even their adversaries consider essential to a true Church they have 
preserved, except their errors^ and it is not unreasonable to hope, 
that even bigoted men will see the expediency of abstaining from 
repeating assertions which, if they have taken proper pains to inform 
themselves, they must be conscious are not true. This subject has 
lieen latterly forced upon the public mind, and it requires the strongest 
sense of what is due to the chai*ity of Christian discussion to refrain 
from applying to those men who have endeavoured to cast obloquy 
on the Established Clergy, the indignant language of insulted trutli. 
The Reformers of the Church of England have been accused of esta- 
blishing a nejv Church, not a Christian Church, and of having no suc- 
cession of orders, tScc. I would ask their defamers, if a man who re- 
nounced his evil habits, could be denied to be tiie same individual 
after his reformation that he had been before. It would be as unrea- 
sonable to deny a man to be a rational being while he possessed all the 
essentials of rational existence, life, sensation, and reason, as for Ro* 
man Catholics to deny a Christian Assembly to be a Church, while it 
possessed all the essentials of a Church on their own principles. The 
argument, as far as regards the question of ordination, has been con- 
ducted by the advocates of tjie Clmrch of England, entirely on the 
principles of Roman Catholics tliemselves : supposing orders to be a 
sacrament, and giving, in otlier respects, to the members of the Church 
of Rome all the advantages of their peculiar opinions. 

' “ It may be satisfactory to the reader to learn how- the question of 
Irish ordination stands. Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin ; Baron» 
Archbishop of Cashel; Bodekin, Archbishop of Tuam, besides the 
Bishops of Ferns, Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and Killaloc, who had 
all held bishoprics in Mary's reign, took the oaths and conformed to 
the new Liturgy, under Elizabeth. From those the succession of or- 
ders in this country is derived ; and upon wliat ]h‘inciples or pretence, 
the succession of orders in the Established Church in Irelaftd, could 
be fkirly^denied, one may well feel at a loss to conjecture." 

Having thtie fully enabled others to judge of the high value 
of this little tract, (with which we hear the Irish Primate has 
heed so mueh pleased^ that he has ordered 500 copks £ov kb 
own dbtribution) we shall t^e thb opportunity of making 
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some obsei^vations respecting that great controversy which ^ 
now agitating the sister kingdom^ and which relates princi- 
pally to the subject treated of in the pamphlet. 

Whether the Scriptures shall be read universally by the 
Laity or not, is,, and ever has been, the great point at issue 
between Papists and Protestants — a point which ought never to 
be confounded with the controversy which has been so warmly 
agitated amongst us, whether the Scriptures, when circulated 
*by members of the Church of England, should be accompanied 
with the authorized commentaries of the Prayer Boole and 
Homilies and the sound expositions of our Divines. The latter 
is a question w'hich ought only be agitated between ChurQh- 
raen and Dissenters ; but the former is the same controversy 
which was carried on between our Reformers and the Papists, 
about 300 years ago, in this kingdom, and which has been 
recently revived and with much acrimony in Ireland. 

We are then fully persuaded, that before there can be any 
prospect of rendering the cause of Protestantism triumphant in 
our sister kingdom, the Scriptures must be generally cir- 
culated amongst all its inhabitants ; and that we are right in 
this opinion is evident, from the great alarm which the Priests 
of the Roman Communion, the upholders of unscriptural tra- 
dition, have already exhibited. It is, on this point, that all 
the Irish Protestants should join issue against the Papists, and 
so long as their opposition is that of Christians, conducted with 
uncompromising firmness, and yet with charity towards their 
Papal antagonists, we have every confidence, in the advantage 
w Inch will ultimately result to the cause of truth from the issue 
of the present struggle. 

But though we do not hesitate to declare our opinion, that it 
is the duty of all Protestants to come forward at this crisis in 
defence of the great principles of the Reformation, now so 
pugnaciously assailed by the Papist Priesthood of Ireland ; we 
must add that we cannot, and do not approve of, the Irish 
Bible Society, a Society which is calcrdated to throw con- 
tempt on Episcopacy, and to excite fresh prejudices on the 
p:irt of the Papists. Nor do we think it expedient that public 
disputations should be held with them on this subject. ^ So 
long as the Scriptures are brolight into circulatidh, we think, 
that the more quietly and peaceably it is accomplished, the 
more piobable will be the success attending their dissemination. 

In what manner assistance can be most effectually given by 
our Church to the religious necessities of Ireland, we do not 
ptetend^to determine, from our ignorance of local circumstances. 
But we are persuaded, that if the Prelacy of our sister king- 
doin would open a channel of more regular and frequent 
coDdmunication between the two Churenes, the best cOnse- 
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quences would arise to the cause of the Irish Protestants, The 
unanimity which would thus be displayed would inspire the 
timid with confidence, would regulate the zeal of the active, 
and would call forth the energies of the indolent. We dislike 
all public meetings and debates for religious purposes; we 
disclaim all attempts at proselytism ; but we thiAk that the 
present times demand the united exertions of all sound Protes- 
tants, and ei^ecially of the members of our Church, as the truest 
professors of Protestantism: and that this union cannot be more 
practically or effectually exhibited than by a friendly communi- 
cation and co-operation between the Ecclesiasticaf governers of 
the English and Irish establishments. We believe there is a strong 
desire on the part of many excellent members of our Church to 
testify their love and esteem for their Protestant brethren in 
Ireland, and if the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
undertakes to become the channel for regulating and di- 
recting this truly Christian sympathy, we are persuaded that it 
will accomplish an important benefit, and add another obli- 
gation to the many which it has already conferred on our in- 
estimable Establishment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND DU 
MOULIN ON EPISCOPACY*. 

(Continued yVow pr/ge 98.J 
DU MOULIN’S SECOND LETTER. 

To the Right Reverend Father, the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

I HAVE sent you, Right Reverend Prelate, my book on the Vocation of 
Pastors, and with it a letter, in whjch I endeavoured to satisfy you 

* Ailiisiou being made in the course of the correspondence to the definition 
of Order given by the Schoolmen, and to tlie term consecration as applied in the 
Roman Pontifical to the ordination of a Bishop, the following passage from Bishop 
Burnet may elucidate these points, and at the same time serve to disclose (what 
may be regarded as a theological paradox,) the Papal origin of the Presbyte- 
rian schism. * 

** Another thing is, that both in'this writing, (the Injunctions given to the Clergy 
in 1538) and in the ** Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” Bishops and Priests 
are spoken of as one and the same offices In the ancient Church they knew none 
of those subtilties Whicli were found out in the latter ages. It was then thought 
enongti, tfiat a Bishop was to be dedicated to his fuiiction*by a new imposition of 
bands, and that several offices could not be performed without Bishop^, such as 
ordination, confirmation, d:c. but they did not refine in these matters, so much as 
to inquire Whether Bishops and Priests differed in order and office, or only in de< 
gree. But after the schoolmen fell to examine matters of divinity, wiUi logical 
and unintelligible niceties, and the Canonists began to comment upon the rules 
of the. ancient Church, they studied to make Bishops, and Priests seem very near 
one another, so that the difference was but small. They di4 it with different 
designs. The Schoolmen having set up the g|jpnd mystery of transubstantiation, 
were to exalt the priestly ofiice as much as possible ; for the turning the Host into, 

z 2 
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upon some points^ wherien I appeared to your gracious Sovereign 
to have spoken to the prejudice of the Episcopal order* If you haye 
received that letteri I doubt not but you consider me as one who thinks 
and speaks respectfully of you Orrder* 1 assure you 1 am so pre* 
sumptuously arrogant^ as to wish to set myself in opposition to all anti- 
quity ; and te contemn, as faulty or wrong, that which has been received 
in the Church ever since the age immediately subsequent to the Apos- 
tle. I have always thought that Churches might subsist under dif- 
ferent forms of Ecclesiastical ^polity, without any infringement of the 
integrity of their union ; provided that Christ he preached, as He is set 
forth in the Gospel, and the Christian faith remain entire and uncor- 
rupted. As for yourself, as a member of your Order, I have always 
most highly valued you, for many reasons, which I would rather ex- 
press to others than to you. And in proof of this my esteem, I send 
you a new work, which, the desire of the Church which 1 serve, and 
the insolence of a Jesuit of the Court, have extorted from me. I en- 
treat your friendly offices in appeasing the King, that he may reflect 
with himself, and impartially weigh, that no Pastor could possibly hold 
a station in the French Churches, who should teach, that the pre-emi- 

Ood was so great an action, that they reckoned there could be no office higher* 
than that which qualified a man to so mighty a performance, therefore, as they 
changed the form of ordination from what it was anciently believed to consist in 
to a delivering of the sacred vessels, and held that the Priest had his orders by 
that rite, and not by the imposition of bands; so they raised their order or office 
$0 high as to make it eqnal with the order of a Bishop. But as they designed to 
extol tlie order of piiestliood, so the Canonists had as great a mind to depress the 
Episcopal order. They geherally wrote for preferment, and the way to it was to 
exalt the Papacy. Nothing could do that so effectnally, as to bilng down the 
power of Bishops. This only could justify the exemptions of the Monks and 
Friars, the Popes setting up Lcgantiiie Courts, and receiving at first appeals, and 
then original causes before them, together with many other encroachments on 
their jurisdiction ; all which w'cre unlawful, if t!ie Bishops had, by Divine Rigiit, 
jurisdiction hi their dioceses. Therefore it was necessary to lower them as low as 
could l>e, and to make them think that t^e power they held; was rather as delegates 
of* the Apostotic See, than by a commission from^ Christ or his Apostles : so that they 
looked on the declaring Episcopal authority to be of Divine right, as a blow that 
wonld be fatal to the Court of Home ; and therefore they did after this at Trent 
use* all possible endeavours to binder any such decision. It having been then the 
common style of that age to reckon Bishops and Priests as the same office, it is no 
Wonder ifat this time (1538) the Clergy of this Church, the gres^est part of them 
being still leavened with the old superstition, and the rest of them not having 
enougli of spare timwto examine lesser matters, retained still the former phrases 
in this particular. 

On this I have insisted the more, thatfit may appear how littld they have con- 
sidered things, who are qp far carried with their zeal against the established gqvern- 
uient of t|iis Church, as to make mnch use of some passages of the Sckooloiei) and 
Canonists that deny them to he distinct offices, for these are tlie very dregs of 
Popery, the one rsdsitig the Priests higher for the sake o( transubstaniiTation, the 
other pulling tlie Bi^ops lower for the sake of thO Pope’s supremacy, and by 
soph npQBUpe hrih]^ng them ajmost to an equality. So partial are soiue men to their 
parfleidar conceits, that they make use of the most mischievous topics when they 
call serve their turii, not considering how much further these argiimqpts whi run 
i^they hver admiMhem **’ — BumeVa JJUt, Aefvrm. Vgl. l,p.366^ Folio Edit. 
WTP. c 
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nence of Bishops is a matter of Divine rights without whi^ a Church 
c^Mimot be in a state of salvation^ nor subsist. 

To assert this, would be nothing else than to consign all our Churches 
to the region of eternal misery, and to pronounce sentence of eondem- 
nation on ray own flock : a moc^of proceeding which would convict me, 
even in your opinion, of a guilty infatuation, and as worthy of being 
treated with the utmost indignity. But of these matters, 

To address an overdaboured defence to a wise man, on a point which 
is clear and obvious, is irrelevant. May God preserve you, and promote 
your endeavours, that they may redound to the edification of the 
Church. Farewell. , 

Your most devoted, 

Paris^ November 16/A, 1618. Peter Du MouHn. 


THE BISHOP’S ANSWER TO THE SECOND LETTER. 

The messenger was not yet gone, remaining day after day, with the in- 
closed letter, sealed as it is, when 1 received another from you through 
the hands of tlie King’s agent, Beecher, just returned from your country, 
upon which I recalled my former letter, and without opening, have 
simply inclosed it in this. For I would not twice be guilty of the same 
fault, but desired rather to compensate for the delay of my first reply by 
the promptness of this. You will thus receive my second letter as soon as 
the first, and my thanks at the same time for your two : but in a 
manner hvripow^tfre ^ — my second letter becoming the first, and the 
first the second— my thanks, I say, as w^ell for your book sent me 
some time since, as for the letter, of which I am in daily expectation. 
For Beecher assured me, that when he came away it was not com- 
pleted, or at any rate was not delivered to him ; bn this account; how- 
ever, its arrival has been delayed : he encouraged me however to trust 
that I should not be disappointed. 

As to appeasing the King, believe me, you need not be anxious on 
this score. In his disposition top^ard you there is nothing which re- 
quires to be appefased ; there is, perhaps, a ground for continually 
increasing favour towards you, which you would do well to cultivate. 
And you would do so, if yoii would observe a mode of conduct which 
can be better learned of no one than of himself. 

For my part, I readily acknowledge that you are less prejudiced 
against our Church than the generality of your countrymen ; so ikr as 
you are more conversant in antiquity, so far are "you less prejudiced ; 
you would moreover become still less so, if your Church would permit 
you. (I wish indeed she woufd permit you.) Your Church, as it 
seems, has imputed the delinquencies of incKviduals to things, and 
thus has abolished the lawful use on account of the abuse f an error, 
from which she must be gradually reclaimed by you, her members. It 
is from your anxiety to bend in compliance to her, tW you comply not 
with your own disposition. For of your disposition, I conjocture from 
your own pen, for so much was it inclined to favour us, that it wrote, 
(ahd I believe not against your will,) that our Episcopal Order was a 
* thing received in the Church immediately from the age of the Apostles^ 
Thus had your pen rightly stated the fact ; but you erased the words 
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** the Apostles^ 9 *' and substituted in their place, next to the Apos^ 
ties + which I suppose you did in accommodation to your Churclu 
Certainly, what you substituted is true, but what you erased is not 
less true. For this Order has existed, not merely from the age next to 
the Apostles, but from the very age of the Apostles ; otherwise, all anti- 
quity deceives us, and no faithful history of the Church is extant. You 
yourself do not deny, that all antiquity is on our side ; and whether 
any single Church ought to have greater deference paid to it than 
to all antiquity, you shall judge. 

Unless I am mistaken in you, the more truly and ingenuously I write 
to you, the greater regard you will have for me,; as I shall for you if 
you observe a like conduct towards myself. Hear then : — it is not sufR- 
cient for us, that a man only refrain from Contemning our Ecclesiastiacl 
polity as a thing faulty or wrong ; the point with us is, that it be mani- 
fest and be conceded, that that form of polity exists with us, which ap- 
proaches Jis nearly as possible to the practice and institution of the pri- 
mitive Church ; whetlier, (as you concede) of that next to the Apostles ; 
or as you had once written, and as we maintain, of the Apostolic Church 
itself. That your real sentiments coincide with those of ourselves, I 
have no doubt. If your Church will permit you^to avow them, you 
will much gratify us ; if it is out of your power, you will jnot disoblige 
us, if henceforth you will dismiss our concerns. In the course which 
you are pursuing, it will be scarcely possible for you to please your 
own countrymen without displeasing us. 

Nor yet, because our polity is of divine right, does it thence follow, 
that without it there is no salvation, or that a Church cannot subsist. 
Let him be blind who does not see Churches subsisting without it ; let 
him be iron-hearted, who denies them salvation. We have not that heart 
of iron. We place a wide distinction between such things. Some 
matter of Divine right may be wanting, (in the external regimen indeed 
of a Church) and yet a basis of salvation may remain. Nor will you 
therefore consign to the region of eternal misery, or pronounce the sen- 
tence of damnation on your Rock. is not condemning a thing when 
preference is given to a better. Nor is it td condemn your Church, to 
reclaim it to a form more agreeably to all antiquity ; namely, to that of 
our own, — that is, when God shall grant it, and your aRairs will admit 
it. If *we can agree on this subject, on other matters we shall not differ. 

Moreover, we are desirous of an union, maintained not merely without 
any infringement of its integrity, but thoroughly entire andf unblemish- 
ed J, — which we doubt not is also the object of your wishes. 

If any thing remains, I refer you to my former letter, (for we are at 
present much engaged here) which I cbmmend to your impartial consi- 
d^ation. I also commend you to God in my prayers, and desire to 
be commended to Him in your’s. Farewell. 

iiondon, December \2th, 1618. 

(To be continued.) 


^ A Saato Apostoloram. f A Sun to Apostolons proximo. 

% Nm> sartam iotegmmquc concordiam, set lotegre Integram, absque sartura 
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Outline oj' a Clerical Society, 


To the Editor oJ the Christian Rcmcnibranccr, 

SlR| 

It has been suggested to me, that the publication of the following 
outline of a “ Clerical Society,” in the pages of the Remembrancer, 
might be acceptable to some of your readers. , 

In consequence of an opinion which apppeared to prevail among the 
Clergy, that much benefit, both of a public and private nature, would 
arise from their more frequent personal communication with each 
other, a meeting was convened at a neighbouring town, and (the In- 
cumbent of the parish having been called to the chair) a Society was 
formed of the Clergy residing in its vicinity, for the discussion of pro- 
fessional subjects, and for the purpose of promoting friendly inter- 
course among its members. The Society having been honoured w^ith 
the approbation of the Archdeacon, who accepted the office of Presi- 
dent, and having elected three Vice-Presidents, (to take the. chair in 
rotation in the absence of the President) with a Secretary and Trea- 
surer, agreed to meet about the time of the full moon in the alternate 
summer months, beginning with March and ending with September. 
An ordinary, at 2s, Qd, a head, is provided at an inn in the neighbour- 
ing market-town, at three o’clock precisely, and at seven the Secretary 
calls for the bill. A fine of 2s, 6d, is exacted for absence, except it be of 
an official nature. Any member of the Society is allowed to introduce a 
friend, provided he is in holy orders, and not resident within ten miles 
of the central town. The election of new members, nominated at a 
previous meeting, takes place immediately after dinner by ballot, two 
negatives precluding admission : then follows the remaining business 
of the day. Upon a requisition, signed by four members, a special 
meeting may be called by the Secretary, between the hours of one and 
three, fbr the purpose of deliberating upon any important subject, of 
which notice must be given, by letter, at least a fortnight before. No 
alteration of the Rules can be proposed without due notice at a previous 
meeting ; and no new Resolution can be made, unless a majority of 
the members be present, and two-t?hirds of those present agree thereto. 

Soon after the formation of the Clerical Society, it was thought that 
its object would be further promoted by the circulation of books and 
pamphlets, on ecclesiastical subjects, among its members. But, as the 
Regulations of the Book-Club annexed to it, differ little from those of 
other Societies of a similar description, I shall not trespass upon your 
time by detailing them. The annual subscription is half-a*guinea, in 
addition to the fund raised by the sale of books and pamphlets (which 
have passed « through the Society)»at the second meeting in each y^ar. 

Such is the general outline of our Clerical Society, the advantages 
of which may be briefly stated in the increased intercourse^ and per- 
sonal acquaintance of the parochial Clergy, a body of men, whose 
habits Gif life are for the most part retired and confined, and who are 
thus assembled to discuss subjects of common interest, to collect 
opinions upon local occurrences of a professional nature, to concert 
measures for the public good, to declare occasionally (after due deli- 
beration) their sentiments upon any important question, and to make 
arrangements for general co-operationund support. By means of the 
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BMk-Club, they may be supplied with a succession of Theological 
publications, as Sermons, Charges, &:cl and sometimes of larger works, 
which all may be desirous to read, but few would choose to buy. It 
will be observed, that with a view to general convenience, moderation 
in the scale of expense has been properly considered. The number 
of members ihas varied between nf^een and twenty. Our meetings 
have been for the most part very well attended ; indeed, many of us 
(old as well as young) look forward to the day with feelings of peculiar 
interest and satisfaction ; and 1 believe I may venture to assert, that 
all are deeply sensible of the public and private advantages practically 
derived through the means of this Society, w'hich has now been esta- 
blished nearly six years, and has every prospect of becoming a per- 
manent beneht to tlie neighbourhood. 

I am informed, that similar Clerical Societies ^ have been established 
in different parts of the kingdom, varying only according to local cir- 
cumstances : in some, the meetings are more frequent, and are conti- 
nued throughout the year ; in others, they are holden at the houses of 
individuals, in rotation ; but, as far as I have been able to learn, they 
have every where been attended with the most beneficial results. In 
the hope of making their utility more generally known, through the 
medium of your excellent Miscellany, 1 have been induced to trouble 
you with this communication, if you should think it worthy of in- 
sertion. 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

January 17, 1825. Socius. 


DE-APPROPRIATION OF STAPLEGROVE RECTORY. 

Wb have been requested to insert the following notice respecting the 
Rectory of Staplegrove, contained in Strype’s Annals of the Reforma- 
tion. 

“ I will insert into this history bne particular matter, which, how 
little soever it may he thought, y#t, beeause of the strangeness and 
rarity of it, may deserve to he recorded. It was the De~appropriaiion 
of an Impropriation \\\ the diocese of Bath and Wells ; which was turned 
back to the Church by Dicr, Tiord Chief Justice, in the reign of King 
Philip and Queen Mary ; and by James Dier, and his heirs, for ever 
made presentatial, or presentable, lawfully, and by royakauthority. It 
was the Church of Staplegrove^ juxta Taunton ; and James Dier, 
Knight, and Capital Justicier of the Bench, presented Christopher Dyr- 
ling thereunto, September 17 th, void by the death of Walter Gardiner. 
The above De-appropipation took place, 1 575*"-^Strype's Annals of the 
Reformatimf Vol. if. p. S90. 

It is understood that Staplegrove was formerly a Chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Taunton, and, together with the mothei«church, 
fomnm part of the possessions of the Priory there ; but that at the dis- 
solttlioli of the said Priory, and the granting away of the rest of its 

r - - - ■ 
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temporalities by Henry VIII., no grant was made of the tithes of Sta- 
plegrove, and, consequently, that it continued the property of the 
Crown^ until it was restored to the Church, in the xiianner in which 
Strype has related ; and that constituted it both distinct parish, and a 
Rectory Ecclesiastical, But, it is presumed, this so “ strange and rare*’ 
a transaction must have been confirmed by some authoritative" and 
public instruthent, if not, by a specific Act of Parliament. Any ob- 
servations, therefore, which may tend to throw light on this subject, 
and lead to the disclosure of this instrument, or Act of Parliament, 
would, obviously, be very important ; which, indeed, it is the object of 
this communication to elicit, and which would be very thankfully re- 
ceived by the present Rector. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

We have refrained from animadverting upon two Letters upon the 
subject of Bishop Chase, which the promoters of the subscription in 
his belialf have very extensively circulated, but which abounds in 
misrepresentations, because we are wearied with the discussion, as 
well as disgusted with the whole proceeding. But as Bishop Raven- 
scroft is the only American Prelate, whose Letter was fully appro- 
batory both of the Ohio Seminary and of the means devoted for 
its establishment, and who was therefore set up as the chief coun- 
tervailing authority to the venerable Head of the Episcopate, and 
to the majority of the Bishops who concurred with him in their 
remonstrances against the measure, bis varEpai delivered 

upon mature deliberation, are too important to be suppressed. ' Tlie 
communication of them is made in Letters from himself to a gentle- 
man at New York ; the following extracts from which have been 
allowed to be made public, and appear in an American Journal * : — 
“ 1 look upon the generaj^ Seminary as the cc'incniing prmciple of 
the Church in this wide-spread speculative country : and the more I 
think on the tout ensemble ^ the more convinced I am that nothing else 
can save us from all the mischiefs of sectional theology and fanatical 
delusion.” Every day, and the many little passing circumstances 
which come under my notice, convince me more and more that it (the 
general Seminary) is to be considered as our sheet anchor. It has been 
said, and truly said, that, from the heterogeneous nature of our popula- 
tion, we havp no national character in the proper sense of these words. 
This applies with equal strength to our religious conditio# in generaL 
It applies particularly to the Church in the only •just meaning of that 
word. And to produce this essential character, the SeminatV must be 
cherished. From one root unity end uniformity may proceed. From 
two or more roots nothing ^ hut division can grow. And in this un- 
formed^ extended, and incipient country, noticing ray opinion can 

save us from variance and ultimate severaMe^ but the inculcation of 

• , 

* ^The ^Ctiri^an Journal for Oct. 18^4, p. 806. publislieil at New York. 
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* 01 ^, flowed and unvarying system of tuition fox those who haVe to leach 
pdiers.” 

. It is as]ked at the close of these extracts, “ Is not the truth on this 
subject entitled to respect^ in both England and America V* In Arne* 
Tica it has obtained it, as the Subscribers from all parts of the United 
States to the^ General Theoiogical Seminary testify, /What has been 
the case in England, has been sufficiently blazoned ffirth, and it is 
hoped that those Churchmen, who have been the, heralds on the occa- 
sion, will be the most desirous to bury it in oblivion, and to repair, as 
far as they can now repair, the error they have committed, by subject- 
ing the rival institution which they have reared, as much as yet remains 
in their power, the control of the Board of Managers of the General 
Theological Seminary. 


MONTHLY REGISTER, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

BATH AND WELLS DISTRICT. 

REPORT. 

The Bath and Wells Diocesan Asso- 
ciation of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in presenting 
their Eighth Annual Report to their 
Members and Friends, in General Meet- 
ing assembled, are enabled again to 
congratulate them upon a steady course 
of progress towards the attainment of 
all the great objects of their union. 
Year after year, the anticipated increas- 
ing growth of a common feeling of zeal 
and duty among the District Commit- 
tees of which thej' are composed, is 
giving to their Association additional 
strength and activity. By means of this 
common impulse, thus happily brought 
into action, the field of its culture is 
constantly and progressively enlarged : 
parishes are annually roused from com- 
parative lethargy by the sound, and near 
approach of its activity, communicated 
through its Diltrict Committees ; and 
the light of its vencrablcr Parents in- 
struction tkus promises speedily to 
shine upon the humblest dwelling of the 
remotest hamlet within the extent of 
country for whos^e benefit it is establish- 
ed. In lihfe manner operatiiu;, hs it 
doe^ibysfidmisof its local divisi^s, over 
evs^ part of the Diocese of Bath and 
it pursues pei^evertngly that one 


great purpose, the moral and religions 
instruction of the people in the princi- 
ples of the established religion of the 
land. Tile fruits of its exertions in this 
grateful field of Christian cultivation, 
annually and carefully collected, and 
presented, in the form of Diocesan Re- 
ports, at the Anniversary Meetings, 
have, during the last eight years, at 
once elevated greatly the name and in- 
fluence of our Parent Society around ns, 
and exhibited, in a most favourable light, 
the attention of the Church to the men- 
tal and spiritual wants of the people in 
this populous Diocese. 'Fhe present Re- 
port will, it is believed, sustain this cha- 
racter with additional strength, and thus 
* prove the different District Committees 
cof thermion to be worthy of an increase 
of that support with wliich they have 
hitherto been favoured. 

Such have been the effects of the pre- 
sent plan on which the business of the 
Society is conducted in the Bath Dis- 
trict, that it was resolved at the Dis- 
trict Meeting of the present year, to ad- 
dress the Society for the purpose of ob- 
taining! its sanction for the general adop- 
tion of the same plan throughout the 
large towns and cities of England and 
Wales. Though the answer to this ad- 
dress does not allow ns to expect the 
entire advantages which wos^ld have 
probably arisen from the full recom- 
mendation of the Parent Society, yet it 
is such as, we believe will, ultimately, 
lead to its general, though gradual adop- 
tion. ‘♦The Board have rcsolvOd to 
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leave it open to the respective Commit^ 
tees to determine whether they shall 
hire a separate shop and employ a sepa- 
rate agent, as at Bath, or whether they 
shall entrust the business to a regular 
bookseller, as at Brighton and many 
other places.” We are satisfied that the 
superiority of the former method will 
continue to be displayed by the supe- 
riority of the sales at all places which 
sliali give it the preference ; and the 
simple facty that the sales in the small 
Archdeaconry rf Bath at present far ex* 
ceed those of any other District in the 
Kinf^dom^ mwever large and populous^ 
is of itself sufficient to recommend it to 
the attention of all who desire to prn^ 
mole the power and influence of this 
truly Cknstian Association, 

The sales at the Bath Depository 
were as follow during the year 1 823— 
1 8 ^ 4 : , 

Bibles .... — 708 


Psalters 217 

Testaments 629 


Common Prayer Books ... 2118 
Bound Books and Tracts,. 13,959 


Grand Total . , . , 17,636 
In the mean time, the Committee at 
Bath will be happy to give every kind 
of information which may lead to tlie 


extension of this plan throughout the 
Diocese ; for which purpose they re- 
quest that letters (post paid) may be 
addressed to their Depository, No. 13, 
Kingston-buildings. 

Orders for Books, Parochial and Do- 
mestic Libraries* Sec. tUtist be address- 
ed to the Rev. E. W, Grinfield, District 
Secretary, No. 13, Kingston-buildings, 
at the Bath District Society’s Deposi- 
tory ; or Mr. J. Gregory, the Sub-Se- 
cretary: who is in attendance during 
the usual hours of bi/sincss. 

OPFICBUS OFTIfB BATH COMMITTEE: 

PRESIDENT. 

The Rigilt Revel end the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Bath. 

The Reverend the Rector of Bath. 
secretary. 

The Reverend E. W. Grinfield, M. A. 
Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath. 

TREASURER. 

Charles Lowder, Esq. 

Tlie Select Coinmlttfc consists of 
twenty-four Clerical and Lay Members 
of the Parent Society, resident within 
the District. 

Subscriptions to the Lending Library, 
at 2s. per year, amounting to 7l. 8s. 


ficneral Abstract of the Books andTracts circulated by the different District 
Committees of the Diocese of Bath and Wells f diiriny the past Year, 


other Bound 
Common RooKs and 

Uistrict. - Uibiej. TietaiD. Prayers. Psalters. Tracis. 

Bath 70fe 629 2118 217 ' 13959 

Bridgewater 67 64 343 — 1075 

Castie-Carey 67 164 213 ^ 4443 

Crewkerne 112 204 423 — 923 

Fiome 31 122 94 — 1257 

Meiston 10 108 174 164 1816 


rauiUonaiid Dunster 379 662 1700 182 7128 

Wells and Axbridge , , No return. 


* Total.... 1354 \933 6066 563 30601 

Chew-Magnli,in the Bath ^rch« 
deaconry, (received since the Re- 
port went to press): Sunday 
jSrhool, Boys 66^ Girls 80 : (sup- 
ported chiefly by the family the 
Rev. Mr. Hall, the Vicar) .... 140 

Bridgewater ...... ........ 1524 

Castlc-Carey . . . 1470 

S^rewkeriio 1 258 

A a 2 


General Abstract of the Returns of 
Children belonging to Daily and 
Sunday ^choolSf in connection with 
ths National Church within the Dio~ 
cese of Bath and Wells. for the Year 
1823--1S24. 

Bath and Bedminster (inclu^ 
ding noD-retiirficd Parishes, as by 
last return) 5ii5 
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• • • 3id4 

MeratoDand Ilcliester 
Dhlo (received since > 3131 
Heporl went to press*. 1548 1 
Taiinton and Diinster 8848 


W dis and'Axbrldge (ret urn not 
completed Wl sfipposea to be . . 3305 

20,943 

Add to tbe above, Castle-Ca- 
rey Day Sctiools 158, and Crew- 
Kerne ditto 88t, not returned} 
making together (ds per report of 
1882 and last year) 439 

Total.. 2 1,382 

Being an increase above the 
report of last year 1776 

Income of the respective District Coai- 
miitees, during the last year» 

£, f. d. 

Bath and Bedminster 169 0 0 


Bridgewater 13 18 it J 

Castle-Carcy 42 9 0 

Crewkerne (not returned) 

Frome • • • • * 46 11 10 

Merston and llchester 37 4 6 

Taunton and Diinster . . 83 6 4 

Welts and Axbridge 19 9 0 


£411 19 6l 

Such is the aspect of the Parent So- 
ciety’s afikSrs, and such the extent of its 
operation during the past year, in the 
different divisions of the Diocese of 
Bath and Wells, which the Association 
are enabled to present in this (the 
Elglitli) Annual Report of their pro- 
ceedings. Tlte wiiole certainly exhibits 
a well consoUdated system of moral and 
religious instruction, excellently adapt- 
ed in its organizatidn extensively to pn- 
rify and enlighten the popular mind, and 
in its practical operation also, conduct- 
ed, to some portions of tlie Diocesan 
Union, with considerable energy and 
great pabbe advantage. If, in others 

* A large .sund baodsotne National 
School, to be capable of receiving seve- 
ral tiondf^ Children,^ is now in course 
of ereptiotl at Frome. A grant of 350/. 
has ^cn obtained for it froiii the Na- 
tioiial Smdety, and hoL from the Dio- 
cesan School at Wells. i 


of 8ie associated Districts, its action be 
still comparatively feeble, and in all of 
them, at best^ be snsceptible of great 
additional extension, that common im- 
pulse of active attachment to the great 
common cause, spoken of in the ban- 
ning of this Report as gra<1tiaUy strength- 
ening tlie hands of the Assoet^Hon, will, 
it may be hoped, in no long time, ade- 
quately supply every dtbeieney.— -The 
present Report, however, presents, as 
former ones have done, some features 
worthy of separate notice. 

The greatly inereased extent to which 
the Bath Committee continue to circu- 
late the Society’s instruction, furnishes 
a most satisfactory proof of the value 
and wisdom of the plan of their new De- 
pository. Such a freedom and energy 
of action have indeed been thereby com- 
municated to the hook-sales of this Com- 
mittee, and, conseqnently^ to its public 
usefulness, as must, ere long, render 
tlietr experience in this respect most 
valnable, by way of example, to tlie 
kingdom at large. Tlie Town Lending 
Library also, and the noble National 
School immediately connected with the 
same Committee, continue eminently to 
flourish. 

The Crewkerne District, during the 
iastyear, has assumed a more prominent 
station than heretofore among the asso- 
ciated divisions of the Diocese *, and, 
in consequence, there is the best reason 
to hope, that the Society b entering in 
that part of the country, under power- 
. ful local patronage, upon an extensive 
career of public benefit. 

The satbfiictory improvement of the 
Society’s affaiis also, in the important 
Deanery of llchester, which, for several 
years past, has contributed but little to 
the valuable matter gf the Diocesan 
Reports, though not already positively 
brought into action, may be said to be 
on the eve of displaying itself. Under 
*the prombed co*opcrnion of zealous 
friends, it b confidently expected that 
tlie Society will soon, therefore, take 
deep root, and floiirisli in tiiat hitlierto 
comparatively neglected disKriet. 

The circulation of the Society's Books 
generally throughout the Diocese, du- 
ring the past year, appears to have pro- 
ceeded upon a satisfactory and increas- 
ing scale. Blit that of the Holy Scrip- 
tiires, and of the Book of Common 
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Prayer more*especialty^ lias considera- 
bly exceeded even the gratifying 
amounts reported last year. The Asso- 
ciation^ therefore, have again ample 
grounds for congratulating the Diocese 
at large upon a symptom uneqitivocally 
favourable to the growing induence of 
pure and orthodox Christianity around 
them. Tile attachment, indeed, of the 
popular mind, to the established formu- 
laries of the Cliiirch of England, they 
consider as the best national security 
which can be obtained for the perma- 
nence of the pure worship of God, and 
of sound Christian morality in the laud. 

Ttie Report of Schools, for the last 
year, which they are now enabled to 
present, will be also a material improve- 
ment upon that of any former year. 
From the Districts of Bath and Bridge- 
water, and Frome, the zealous exer- 
tions of the officers of the C'ommittecs 
have succeeded in procuring returns ap- 
proximating to accuracy and fulness. 
Tlie laudable exertions, iudeed, of most 
of the local Committees are clearly in- 
dicated by the amount of their respec- 
tive Reports under this head and if 
they fall short of etUire, and well merit- 
ed success, the partial failure can only 
be accounted for by such a backward- 
ness, on the part of some of the Paro- 
chial Clergy, to answer the annual 
school enquiries, as the Association can 
only regret and hope to see in time 
yield tp the obvious interest of the holy 
and enlightened cause in which they are 
engaged. The Sub-Committee qppoint ^ 
ed, with reference to this important snb- 
ect, by the eighth resolution of last 
j^ear's anniversary meeting, have made 
known, clearly and respectfully, by 
means of a circular letter sent through- 
out tlic distric;^s, and appended to this 
Report, the objects and wishes of the 
Association in these education enquiries ; 
and the present improved character of 
the returns from some districts may, 
therefore, be looked upon as one of Uie 
first results of that prudent and well- 
timed measure. 

The r^pective funds of the several 
minted Committees will be found, all 
of them, during the last year, to have re- 
tatued, at least, the some degree of pros- 
perity which distinguished them in the 
last Diocesan Re|H>rt ; whilst those of a 
few of the districts (and of that of Bath 


in particular) liave increased in amVmu^ 
of income. 

The whole sum annually expended in 
the circulation of the Society's instruc- 
tion through the Diocese, at present 
amounts to between ^ and 5004 The 
Diocesan Fund, whose object is exclu- 
sively the permanent support of the 
Association in its corporate capacity, 
has been augmented, during the last 
year, to the sum of 359/. 10s. 6d. by a 
considerable additional investment in 
the public four per cent, funds ; and has 
now, therefore, attained a power of ef- 
fecting, with the aid of a triflmg subsi- 
diary aid from tlie districts, every ob- 
ject which was contemplated by its esta- 
blishment. The principal part of this 
ast investment, it is worthy of special 
-record, consisted of a legacy of 20/. 
bequeathed by the late Rev. Thomas 
Abraham Salmon, who has thus left be- 
hind him an additional proof of the zeal- 
ous interest with which he ever regard- 
ed and promoted the interests of the 
Association. 

Whilst, however, the retrospect of 
the past year is upon the whole cheer- 
ing in its character, it is again clouded 
by one of those natural events which, 
whenever they occur, cannot fail to 
leave regrets behind them. The recent 
death of their late very venerable Dio- 
cesan has deprived the Association not 
only of a zealous president, but of a 
steady and munificent frieud. From the 
first foriuatiou of their Union, his in- 
fluence had been exerted to strengthen, 
his counsel to direct it, and his encou- 
ragement, in every way, to promote its 
prosperity. However naturally, there- 
fore, in the maturity of years, he 
liave departed from among them to tliat 
peace, passing all understanding,” 
which doubtless awaited him, they can- 
not but feel regret, humanly speaking, 
at the separation which has removed 
him from his paternal supcrintendance 
over them, taind his anxious and active 
concern for their welfare. # 

It is unnecessary here to offer any de- 
tailed observations on the general pro- 
ceedings of the Parent Society. Its An- 
imal Report, widely cirenh/ted, and full 
and accurate in information, as it always 
is, carries the record of its own excel- 
lencies and extensive activity generally 
dirougliout the country ; and leaves, 
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therfibrfty tn it» ProvincUl affiiKated As* 
sociattons, only the grateful duty of ex- 
pressing tli^r H'arinest eongratnlations 
on its increasing and providentml pros* 
perity. The extent, indeed, to which 
it carries forwarc^its gnyid and bene- 
volent designs, in its united foreign and 
domestic character, lioth as a distribu- 
tor of tlie Holy Sciiptures, and as a 
teacher of theGospeiin entire strength 
and purity, justly entitles it to be con- 
sidered as the first religious charity in 
this favoured land of trharitable energy 
and zeal. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

This Society held their Anniversary 
Meeting on Friday last, at Bow Church, 
When a most masterly and eloquent 
disconrse was delivered by the Bisiiop 
of Gloucester, from Isaiah Kv. % 3. 

Enlarge the place of tiiy tent, and let 
them stfetch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations: spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes ; for 
tlion ^halt break forth on the right 
hand and on the left; and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
dejiotate cities to be inhabited.” After 
the proceeding of the day, the Lord 
Mayor entertained the Bishops and 
other dignified Clergy, the Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Society, tlie Al- 
dermen, Sheriifs, See, with a sumptuous 
dinnefat the Mansion House: present 
the Blsbup^ of London, Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, St. David’s, Bath and Wells, Car- 
lisle, Exeter, Gloucester, Cliester, Lan- 
daff, Cliichesler, Down and Connor, 
the Bishop designate of Nova Scotia, 
the Dean of Carlisle, the Archdeacon 
of London, Messi-s, Wellesley, Blom- 
berg, Trollope, Hamilton, Markland, 
Kenny, Wrench, Ac. Aldertiien Flower, 
Huuter, Bift^H, and Magnay ; Sheriffs 
Bfowhand Key. ' 


DISTRICT* 

K ntimerotts and respectable Mcet- 
WvtfC ^6 Lienni^LD Diocesan Com- 
niitini* of the above Society, held in 


the Consistory Court, in the Cathedral, 
on Monday, the drd day of January, 
1833 , 

The Hon, end Ru Rev, 

THE LORD BISHOP of the 
Diocese {President) in the Chair, 

It was resolved unanimously — 

I. Tliat the Committee are gratified 
to observe an accession of new mem- 
bers in the course of the last year ; but 
that they remark with regret that the 
Society has not received support, in 
the Diocese, by any means adequate 
to the supply of its multiplied objects, 
and increased wants. 

If. That as the compai'ativc fewness 
of the Subscribers cannot but be chiefiy 
owing to a want of information, re- 
specting the character and conduct of 
tlie Society, the Secretary bo requested 
to send a copy of the last “ Report,*' 
and several copies of the Appeal to 
the Public,'’ to the Incumbent of each 
of*" the following chief Towns, in the 
Diocese, with a request that he will 
make such use of them as he deems 
best calculated to promote the inte- 
rests of the Society : Stafford, Stone, 
Newcastle, Derby, Burtoii-on-Trent, 
Ashbourne, Chesterfield, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Coventry, Leamington, Leek, 
Buxton, Ac. 

111. That tliese Resolutions, with a 
List of the Committees already formetl 
in the Diocese, be printed and sent 
‘with the Report,^ 

« IV. ^On the motion of the Dean, 
seconded by Sir Charles Oakelcy, Bart. 

That the thanks of tlie Committee 
be nnauimously ofiered to the Lord 
Bishop, for the honour and great bene- 
fit of his Lordship's Presidency at this 
meeting. 

V, On the motion of the Lord Bi- 
sliop 

^ That the thanks of the Committee 
be given to the Rev. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

SPENCER MADAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

Then fobows a list of the Committees 
alluded to in the Resolutions. 

Tile following Circular has been' sent 
to the Members of the different Dis- 
tricts. 
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Reverend Sir, 

Perwut me to suggest, in furtherance 
of the wishes of the Society, that in 
several Districts, Committees have been 
formed, after doe notice by advertise- 
ment, or by circulars, at the quarterly 
or other meetings of the Committee 
of the Sister Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to meet in fu- 
ture, at the same time and place, and, 
in many instances, with the same Se- 
cretary and Treasurer acting for both 
Committees. Yon will, however, of 
course, be guided by circumstances, as 
to the measures which you may think 
well to adopt. 

As the new Committees shall be 
formed, many of the names which now 
appear in tlie Diocesan List, may be 
transferred to their proper Deanery or 
District, according to local conveni- 
ence. 

From the large proportion of Clerical 
Subscribers, observable in the forego- 
ing lists, it seems particularly desirable 
to endeavour to interest the affluent 
and charitable Laity, of every rank and 
station, in favour of a Society, wliieh, 
from the simple fact of its having ex- 
ceeded its means, in the last three 
years, to the amount of 23,000/. in the 
earnest prosecution of its benevolent 
de.signs,liastlie strongest claims on their 
cordial and liberal support. 

I am, Heverend Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
SPENCKR MADA?^. 
Close, Lichfield, c 

Jayiuary \0th, 182.0. 

STORRINGTON DISTRICT. 

BATRON. 

The Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Ciiichester. 

PllESIDENT. ® 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Chichester. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Right Hon. Lord DelaZouclie. 

E. Barker, Esq. 

Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart. M.P. 

Wjt Burrell, Esq. M.P. 

J. T. Daubuz, Esq. 

C. Goring, Esq. 

R. H. Hurst, Esq. 


Lieut. Gen. Sir R. Jones, K.C.B] 
J, lyi. Lloyd, Esq, M.P. 

H. Tredcroft, Esq, 

J. Trower, Esq. 

J. Wakefield, Esq. 

K. W. Walkqr, Esq, 

treasurer. 

The Rev. Henry Warren. 

secretaries. 

The Rev, Woodward 
The Rev. G. Wells, ’ 

The Rev. W. Vaiix. 


report. 

The SroRRiNGToN District Com- 
mittee, in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
/ VC again <o congratulate the 
Siibscnbers on the increasing interest 
taken in the proceedings of the Society 
manifested in au addition, during the 
last year, of eleven District Committees 
to those before in correspondence with 
the Parent Society : making tlie wliole 
number of such Committees, as stated 
in tJie Annual Report of the Society, 
just published, to be sixty-four^ 

In reviewing the proceedings of die 
Society, as detailed in that Report, it 
cannot but afford a high gratification to 
every contributor to its objects, to find 
that a measure, which the Society took 
the lead in advocating with hisMaJesty's 
Government, and to which this Com- 
mittee ill their Report of last year 
vcntiiicd to allude, has been happily 
carried into effect j and that our West 
Indian Colonies will, ere long, enjoy 
the advantage of a regular resident 
Episcopal superintendence over their 
Ecclesiastical concerns. Two Bishops, 
one for Jamaica and its dependencies 
the other for Barbados and the Lee- 
ward Islands, were couscci*ated in July 
last J and before this Address is in the 
hands of the Subscribers will probably 
be far advanced on their voyage to their 
respective destinations. Fr#m this ap- 
pointment, and from the increased 
number of resident Clergy, which forms 
a part of the arrangement, the most fa- 
vourable results my be anticipated; 
not only in that, to which a Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel most 
naturally looks, the Advance of Chrisr 
tiainity itself among the Slave poptilal 
tioii, but ill the extension of the legiti- 
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ina& influence of reli^ion^ which may 
he expected to foltow» among the 
Plfintera^ theipselves. 

The record of the ordinary proceed- 
ings of the Society, in iu Iteport for 
the past year, wyi not he read without 
interest by those who take pleasure in 
reviewing the effects of a Jealous ac- 
tivity directed by prudence to wortl^ 
objects. Of this many examples will 
be found in the annals of the various 
Missions, supported by tlie Society, 
more especially in the North American 
Colonies of Great Biitain. ^ 

The Subscribers to this excellent 
Chanty will hear with pain, that the 
continued Inadequacy of its Funds has 
again rendered the sale of no less a sum 
than £8000, of its capital stock indis- 
pensable to supply the deficiencies of 
its annual revenue. The repetition of 
such draughts on its permanent Funds 
points to results of the most alarming 
nature to the ultimate efliciency of the 
Society. From the Tables of its Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure for the last ten 
years, annexed to jts Annual Report, it 
sufficiently appears that, unless speedy 
and effectual aid. be supplied, the scale 
of its exertions must of necessity be con- 
tracted, to the no small risk of the best 
interests of our fellow subjects in al- 
most all our Colonies. 


' It has indeed been suggested, that 
the Govemment at home, or the local 
governments might, perhaps, be iu- 
duced to relieve the Society of that 
, part of its expenditure wbidt Is directed 
to the support of pmmiment Ministers 
and Catechists ; a burden dearly incum- 
bent npbn every Christian Government, 
aiid,.for wlilch, iii some shape or other, 
they are bound to provide. And this ob- 
ligation having been already in some de- 
gree recognizefl by the Government of 
this eonntry, hopes are entertained, tliat 
some more effectual measures for this 
purpose than any hitherto taken may, 
ere long, be carried into eflect. But in 
the mean time, the calls upon the So- 
ciety, in its own proper sphere of ex- 
ertion, are daily increasing, and demand 
the attention of all who are interested 
in the cause of genuine Christianity. 
And the Storrington Committee, while 
it gratefully acknowledges die support 
already aflbrded to the Society, through 
M agency, cannot conclude this Address, 
without once more entreating the atten- 
tion of those, into whose hands it may 
fill, to the claims of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

P. Wood, Chairman. 
Steyuingy Oct, 28, 1 824. 


Treas^trer's Annual Account to Midsummer^ 1824. 

£. s, d, X, s. 

Received to Midsummer, . Paid for Printing, &c.. 4 14 

18 ^ 4 , 43 O 6^ Remitted to Parent Society 38 6 


£43 0 G 


Hcmitted by the Storrington District Committee to the Parent Society, 

£. s, d. 

In the Year 1820 35 17 10 

1821 30 10 9 

1822 37 7 11 

1823, 39 12 O 

1824 38 G 6 


Total remitted in five years. .£181 15 0 

$ nbseriptions and Benefactions will be received by the Treasurer, tl|p Rev# H. 

' Asbington ; as also by the Secretaries, the Rev. W. W^oodwai»i>, 

West Gn^lead*, the'»Rev. G. Wells, Wistonj and the Rev. W* Vaux, 

' 

©n this^nbjeot the Committee desire particularly to draw the attention of 
010^ interested in the question tf the Bishop of Exeter's Sermon preached be- 
tde Society in February last, and printed with the d^nnual Report, lately 
Iniblished. 
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Clergy Orphan Society* 


CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


On Tnesday, tbe 22d of Febraaryi was 
held the anniversary of this excellent 
Institution. A very full attendance of 
the members of tbe Society took place 
in the earlier part of the day for ttie 
dispatch of business, at the Freema- 
sons' Tavern, jind at five the company 
sat down to dinner. There were not 
less than 130 persons present. Among 
those who honoured the Institution 
with their presence on this occasion 
were, the Bishop of London, as Pre- 
sident, in the Chair, the Bishops of Sa- 
lisbury, Bath and Wells, Lichfield and 
Coventry, Llandaff, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Chichester, Chester, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Gaselee, 
Lord Botton, Mr. T. Wilson, M. P., 
Mr. Bosanquet, the Dean of Carlisle, 
the Archdeacons of Loudon, Middle- 
sex, St. Albans, Stafford, and several 
other Dignitaries of the Church, besides 
many highly respectable Laymen. 

After the toasts of Church and 
King,'* “ tbe Koyal Family,”** the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,” had been given 
from the Chair, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells rose to propose the health 
of the excellent and revered Presi- 
dent, of whom he spoke with much 
animation and feeling, as a man whose 
distinguished virtues in his high station 
were too well known to require him to, 
expatiate on them, especially dii such 
ail occasion when his Lordship him- 
self was present ; but at the same time 
he would touch more particularly on 
one point, he meant the cordial interest 
which he (the Bishop of London) 
evinced in the Institution which the 
company were then assembled to cele- 
brate, and he would therefore propose 
the health of hts Lordship as a toast pe^ 
culiarly appropriate on the present oc- 
casion. 

The Bishop of London then rose to 
returr. tl^nks for the manner in which 
his name has been received, and as. 
sured the company that Uie Bishop of 
Batli and Wells had only done him 
justice in mentioning' his cordial attach- 
ntenl; to this Institution. He had anxi- 
ously watched its progress, and it de- 
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lighted him to behold it in its present 
state of promise, supported as it was 
by the most eminent men of the coun- 
try. His Lordship (hen entered into 
some detail respecting the flourishing 
state of the Clergy Orphan School, and 
expressed his great satisfaction at tlie 
manner in which it was conducted by 
the present master and mistress of the 
School. He hoped tlie finances of 
the Society would soon enable them to 
dll up the number which the buildings 
were capable of accommodating. A 
great deal, he observed, might be ac- 
complished by the formation of Dis- 
trict Committees, and by the personal 
exertions of individual members in 
making known the comprehensive 
nature of the charity, in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. Much indeed, he 
added, had been already effected by 
well directed exertions in particular 
parts of the country. In particular 
his Lordship alluded to what has lately 
been done on behalf of the Society in 
the diocese of Chichester, under the 
encouragement of the excellent Prelate 
who presides over that diocese ; and at 
Worthing, by Mr. Davison. He con- 
cluded uitli proposing as a toast, the 
prosperity of the Clergy Orphan So- 
ciety,'* 

** The Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy’* was then given from the Chair, 
and then the ** Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge." Mr. Parker, as 
Secretary, returned thanks in behalf of 
the Society, and bore testimony to 
their willingness to co-operate with the 
Clergy Orphan Society to the utmost 
of their power. 

The Bishop of London afterwards 
proposed the health of ** his friend 
Lord Kenyon,” whom, he said, he re- 
gretted not to see on this occasion by 
bis side according to his usual custom, 
and whom Tie highly culi^ixed as a 
warm and active friend of the Church, 
and a man also nniverally respected 
and esteemed for the virtues of his pri- 
vate life. » 

The Bishop of London then gave the 
health of the two Chief Justices, and 
of Mr. Justice Pa^k and Mr. Justice 
Cgiselec. The Lord Cliief Justice re- 
B b 
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ttirii^d thauks, and briefly alluded to 
the union between Rdigiou nnd tlie 
Law, which had been touched on by the 
Ris^lit Rev. Prelate In f>roposing the 
health of the Jndges, and which he 
trusted would be indissoluble* 

The health oth the fiftewards being 
given from the Chair, Mr. Jnstice Best 
rose and returned tlianks, expt'essing 
his warm attachment to tlie Church, in 
the bosom of which he had been nur- 
tured, and the Ministers of whidi he had 
every reason to respect, from his own 
knowledge of the private as well as 
professional merits of many of them. 
This Charity, he observed, was amply 
entitled to support from all meinhers of 
tlie Church, for he believed it was ow- 
ing in a great measure to the lenity with 
which the Clergy required the payment 
of their legal dues, that tiveir orphans 
Wire left in a state requiring the pro- 
tection of iithers. 

The Bishop of London then gave 
“ the City of London, and Mr. Wilson, 
one of ils Kcprcseiitatives, who had fa- 
voured the Institution with his support 
on this occasion/' Mr. Wilson returned 
thanks, adding, the li%'cly interest which 
he took in a Charity of so admirable a 
nature, and he trusted the company 
present would on their meeting here 
again be eiMbled to congi'atuiate them- 
selves on its increased and increasing 
prosperity. 

The Bishop of London then pro- 
posed the health of the Treasurers. — 
'File Reverend Archdeacon Cambridge, 
and Mr. Joshua Watson, — the latter of 
whom, he regretted, was prevented by 
the pressure of illness from bekig pre- 
sent at the dinner, though he had not 
failed to give his attendance in the 
course of the morning as long as there 
was any business of tlie Society to be 
transacted. 

The Reverend Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge rettirnerf thanks for himself and 
bis brother 'freasurer, to njiose merits, 
he said, be qoiild not lose the present 
opfportnuity of paying a just tribute of 
praise, as he considered the Society 
piifieipully indebted to his ex(*rtions for 
the present atate of eflicieucy. 

/tlie'*^ National Soi'.lety for theEdu- 
csltton of the Poor in the Principles 
of file Established GIttirch/ was then 
given ilmn the Chair. • 

Tlie^evt Dr. Walmesly, the Secre- 
tary, returned thanks, and ai iltc same 


time dcAciibcd the flourishing condi- 
tion of tlie Institution and the great 
benefits accruing to the country from 
its establishment. The last toast 
given by the Bishop of London was, 
** May the Orphans of the Clergy never 
want protection, and the protected ne- 
ver want gratitude.^ After which, the 
n.ceting dispersed about nine o'clock. 


GENERAL PENITENTIARY, MILLBANK. 

JFrom the Chaplains Journal^ p. 281. 

-M824, SepU 11 . — The extreme 
ignorance as to their religious duties 
which 1 have, in the course of more 
than eight years, met with among the 
prisoners receivedsnto the Penitentiary, 
has been lamentable ; but among those 
that have been recently admitted, their 
state of ignorance has exceeded all 
pfH^ible imaginatio7i. Several of them 
appear, from tiieir own account, never, 
when m society, to have been in a 
place of worship, or even to have said 
their prayers. The same sad history 
they have given of their parents. With 
all this before me, 1 cannot but antici- 
pate much benefit from the religious in- 
struction they will derive in the schools 
established in the Penitentiary, and also 
that, as the system of National 
Education is more widely* extended 
throughout the country, so much the 
i^iore will the COMMISSION of CKIMH 
be diminished, and that parents them^ 
selves y from their childieu having been 
taught their duty to God and their 
neighbour, will, by their example y be 
brought, with the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to feel the importance of 
true religion, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from a constant attendance at 
public worship on the Lord's day, and 
also to estimate, in a prefer manner, 
the value of that instnictton which is 
now so generally iliifuseil amc/ug tlie 
Poor. 

“ Samukl Brnnbft^JJ.D. 

Ciia plain. 

« Sept. 16, 1822.' 

Of the small number of persoha 
that can read in the Penitentiary, seve- 
ral have been taught in the Gaols from 
which they have been received, as much 
at their term of initirisonment vi^otdd 
allow. 9 
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OXFORD. 

Degrees cmferred^ January 27. 

MASTERS OE ARTS, 

Anstcy, llev. Charles Alleyne, Trinity 
College. ♦ 

Drummond, Rev. James, Christ Church, 
Grand Coinpo'inder. 

Hetling, Rev. Thomas, Wadhain College. 
New, Kdward Parris, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

Norwood, Rev. George, Oriel (/oUegc. 
Pegus, Rev. Frederick fidward, yt. John's 
College ; and 

Wiottesley, Rev. Robert, Chiist Church. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Aiitram, Richard, Queen’s College. ^ ' 
Bleeck, William, Magdalen Hall. 

Higgins, Edward, Brasenose College. 

Hope, Thomas, University College. 
Jackson, James, Bvasenose College. 

Jeans, George, Pcmbi ok e College. 

Eegge, Wiiiiaoi, iStudcnt of Christ Church, 
Leigh, Thomas, iiraseno&e College. 

Maii'-ell, James Temple, and 
Sterkey, Frederick Alexander, Students 
of Christ Church. 

February 3, 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Eliot, Rev. Edward, Fellow of Exeter Col-, 
lege. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Mildmay, Carew Anthony St, John, Oriel 
College, 

Bold, Rev. Hugh, Christ Church. 

Morgan, Edward, St. Alban Hall. 

Plumptre, Rev. Charles Thomas, Univer- 
sity College. 

Quarrington, Rev. Frederick, Pembroke 
(College, and * • 

Shepherd, Rev. Robert, Queen’s College. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Bowman, Frederick, Exeter College. 
Brooke, John, Brasenose College. 

Biiller, Charles George, Oriel College. 
Childeri^, John, Christ Church, Grand 
C|)inpounder. 

Ferrers, Proby John, Oriel College. 


Mayers, John, University College. 
Nouaille, Peter, St. John’s College. 

Penton, Thomas, Pembroke College. 
Plumptre, Henry Western, University Col- 
lege. , 

Pole, Watson Bnller, Baliol College. 
Ryder, llen^jy Dudley, Onel College, 
Strong, Edmund, Exeter College. 

Tyrell, Cliarles Tvsecn, Oriel College. 
Wigley, Charles Meysey, Baliol College, 
and 

Wingfield, Edwaid John, Student d’ Christ 
Church. 

February 12. 

DO TOR IN MEDICINE. 

Hawkins, Francis Bissett, Exeter College. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Oakfcley, Herbert, Oriel College, Grand 
Compounder. 

MASiBJlS OF ARTS. 

Dyer, James Hardwicke, Trinity College. 
Kvcrarcl, Rev. Williuin Heat, Baliol Col- 
lege. 

Wilkinson, Kev. Thomas Huttam, Exeter 
C’ollege, and 

Perfect, Robert, Queen’s College. 

'B.\tUELORS OF ARTS. 

Bassett, Francis, Tiiuity College, 
liewes, Thomas Archer, Exeter College. 
Bridges, Brook George, Oriel College. 
Harbin, Edward, Wadliam College* ^ 
Pohvhelc, William, Exeter College. 
Sherson, Robert, St. Mary Hall ; and 
Vernon, Egerton Venables, Student o( 
Christ Church. 

February 17. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

% 

Saumarez, James Ue, Scholar of Pem- 
broke College. 

January 27. 

On Thursday last. Mr, Thdinas Glutton 
was elected Founder’s Kin Fellow of New 
College. 


B b 2 
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A Summary of the Members of the University, January 27, 1825. 


Members 

of Convocation. on 


1 University 105 

2 BalioK.r 77 

3 Merton 65 

4 Exeter 81 

5 Oriel 135 

6 Queen’s 134 

7 New 63 

8 Lincoln 46 

9 All Souls* 70 

10 Magdalen 109 

1 1 Brasenose 214 

12 Corpus 65 

13 Christ Church 387 

14 Trimty 86 

15 St. John’s * 118 

16 Jesus%.. 57 

17 Wadham 56 

18 Pembroke t . 57 

19 Worcester 83 

20 St. Mary Hall 28 

21 Magdalen Hall 33 

22 New I^^n Hall 1 

23 St. Alban Hall 11 

24 St. Edmund Hall • « • • 35 


February 1. 

In fill! Convocation, the University Seal 
was affixed to an instrument releasing the 
Mayor, Bailiffi, and Citizens of Oxford 
from the observance of certain acts hereto- 
fore required of them on Dies Scftolastica, 
in memory of the diastrous events which 
occurred in a conflict between the Students 
of the University and the Citizens of Ox- 
ford, in the year 1354-5, 30 Edward 111. 

February 3, 

The Rev. John Nelson, M,A, of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, was admitted to an ad 
euTtdem Degree in this University, to which 
he was presented by the Rev. Dr. Ellerton, 
Fellow of Magdalen College. 

February 16. 

Mr. Anthony Grant was admitted Scho- 
lar of New College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees cotferred January 26, 
MASTGilil^W 4^TS. 

Claveiing, William Moyzins, Trinity Col- 
lege. 


Members 
the Books. 

198 
. 200 
. 122 
• 228 
. 274 
. 317 

• 136 

. 116 
. 92 

• 169 
. 419 
. Ill 

• 787 
. 220 
- 215 
. 169 
. 171 

• 154 

. 200 
. 75 

• 142 

• 1 

. 48 

• 96 

2116 4660 

Daniel, Rev. Edwin, St. John's College. 
Egginton, Joseph Smith, Trinity College, 
and 

Hartley, James R. Queen’s College. 

BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Moore, James Townsend, Caius College. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Jackson, Joseph, St. Jolm’s College. 
February 9. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Homer, Rev. Thomas, Trinity College. 

LICENTIATES IN 'PHYSIC. 

Allatt, Christopher John Robert, Esq. 
and 

Morton, Edward, Esq. M/B, Trinity Col- 
lege. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Earle, Rev. Edward Robert, Christ Col- 
lege, and 9- 

Frere, Rev. E. B. Corpus Christ! College. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Purvis, Rev, Richard Fortcscuc, and 
Earle, Rev. James Henry, Jesus College. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

O’Brien, Lucius, Esq. Trinity College. 
February 23. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Wade, Arthur Savage, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 


MIDDLE BACHELORS. * 

Ouantopere sibi invicem prosint popult 
libere mutandis inter se rnercibus. 

February 18. 

Mr. Thomas Williamson Peile, of Tri- 
nity College, was^lectedJUniversity Scho- 
lar, on Dr. Davies’s Foundation. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Harvey, Rev. Thomas, Pembroke Hall. 
Synge, Rev. Thomas, St Peter’s College. 

BACHELORS OP ARTS. 

Edgar, Edward Raikes, Downing College. 
Fowler, Frederick Cooke, Jesus College. 
Moffatt, William Palmer, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

Vernon, John, Emmanuel College. 
Whitter, Wahond, St Peter’s College. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS. 

Frere, William, Esq. Master of Downing 
College. 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh is ad** 
mitted of St John’s College. 

Samuel Stones Rusby, Esq. B.A, of 
Catherine Hall, is elected a foundation Fel- 
low of that Society. 

SEATONIAN PRIZE. 

The subject of tlie Scatonian Prize Po^ 
for the present year is — ** The Building 
and DccUcation of the Second Temple.” 

January 28. 

The late Dr. Smith’s Annual Prizes of 
25^. each to the two best proficients in 
Mathematics and Natural Phil'isophy ’ 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
were adjudged to Mr. James Challi.s, of 
Trinity College, and Mr. William Wil- 
liamson, of Clare Hall, the first and se- 
cond Wranglers. 

February 9. 

The Rev. George Maclear, M.A, of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, was incorporated of^ 
this University. * 

members’ prizes. 

The subjects for the present year are, 
for the f 

SENIOR BACHELORS. 

De statu futuro qusenam fuero Veterum 
inter Graecos et Romanos Philosophoriun 
dogniata ? 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1825. 

EXAMINERS. 

Graham, John, Christ. 

Law, Henry, ^f.A. St. John’s. 

Platt, Thonias Pell, ALA, Trin. 

Shelford, Thomas, M.A, Corpus Christi. 

FIRST ( LASS. 

Beatbon, Pembroke, 

Hawkins, Trinity. 

Isaacson, John’s. 

Malkin, Trinity. 

Pooley, > ^ John’s. 

Praed, 3 Trinity. 

Prater, Trinity. 

Riddell, Trinity. 

Smith, Trinity. 

Williamson, Trinity. 

Wilson, John’s. 

Wimberley, Emmanuel. 

SECOND class. 

Blakelock, Catherine. 

Dade, Caius. 

Kempthorne, JEq. John’s. 

Pratt, Trinity. 

Warner, Trinty. 

Warner, John’s. 

Williamson, jEq, Clare. 

Young, Trinity. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Barlow, Peter’s. 

Bollaerts, Trinity. 

Earle, John’s. 

Parish, Trinity. 

Hildyard, Trinity. 

Marshall, John's. 

Morton, C. Trinity. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Adamson, L^v^rence, to be First Minister 
of the Church and Parish qf Cupar, in 
the presbytery of Cupar and county of 
Fife; Patron, the King. 

Baker, Laurence P. B,D, Vicar of Imping- 
ton, and' Fellow of St. Johq’s College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Medbourne 
cum Holt, Leicestershire; Patrons, the 
Master and Fellow^ of that Society, 
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Btfrc.^forcl, Marcus^ to tl»€ Kectory of Kil- 
dallenj Patron, his fatheri the Lord 
Bishop of Kilmore. 

Brown, James, to be Chaplain to the Nor- 
folk County (hiol. 

Coseits, Edward Hyde, B*A. to the Chap- 
laincy of th^ Housei of« Correction at 
Shepton Mallett. 

Cox, Thomas, D.D- Rector of Oxhill, to 
the Rectory of Atherston-upou-Stour, 
both in the county of Warwick and dio- 
cese of Worcester, by Dispensation under 
the Great Seal. 

Dickson, Henry, to the Vicarage of Wis- 
tow, Yorkshire. 

Felix, P. to the Vicarage of Easton Neston; 
Patron, the Right Hon. Earl of Pom- 
fret, 

Fielding, Henry, M.J. late of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to be Chaphun of 
the Prison, Salford. 

Fitzgerald, the Very Rev. Vesey, Dean of 
Emley, and Rector of Castleraghan, 
county of Cavan, to the Deanery of Kil- 
more. 

Gale, George J^orman, JJ.vf. of Worcester 
College, to ttle Curacy of Corfe. 

Holland, Dr, Hector of Poynings, to the 
dignity of Precentor of Chichester Ca- 
thedral ; Patron, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Hoste, James, M,A. to the Vicarage of 
Barwick, Norfolk ; Patron, Mrs. Ann 
Hoste, of Barwick Hall, widow. 

Hunt, J, to the Prebend and Parish of 
Rathmichael, Ireland. Patron, The King, 

Madden, W. C. R A, of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Christ Church, at Woodhouse, In the 
parish of Huddersfield ; Patron, J. Whit- 
acre, Esq. 

M*Cleod, N. to the Church end Parish of 
Campsie, in the presbytery of Glasgow 
and county of Stirling; Patron, the 
Kipg. 

Massy, Hon. and Rev. Dawson, to be Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his brother, Lord 
Massy. 

Packman, K. C. B.J* of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Langdon Hills, Essex; Patrons, the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

Pearson, George, B.D* Fellqrv of St. John's 
CoUege, (Jaml^ge, to the Rectory of 

« Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire; Patrons, 
the Governors of the Charter House. 

Fll|ilkett, W. to the Rectory of Bray, Ire- 
Patjwm, the King. 

Ptwyike, B, to the Vicarage of Sherring- 

, t»n« NoeSnik t Patron, the Bishop of Ely. 


Radford, Jolin Arundel, to the Rec- 
tory of Nymet Rowland, and also to the 
Rectory of Lapford, both in Devon. 

Russell, W, to the Rectory of Ohiddingley, 
Sussex. 

Sedgwick; Adam, Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to tlie#icarage of Shudy 
Camps, Cambridgeshire ; Patrons, the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 

Stopford, Dr. to the Archdeaconry of Ar- 
magh and Living of Aughnacloy, Ire 
land. 

Tumour, lion, and Rev. A. A. to the Rec- 
tory of Garveston, Norfolk ; Patron, Sir 
William Clayton, Bart. 

Watson, John James, D.D. Archdeacon of 
St. Albans, to the Prebend of Brondes- 
bmy, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul ; Patron, the Bishop of London, 

Williams, David, S.C.L. and Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to the Curacy of 
St. Mary's Church, Brecknock. 

Williamson, Wm. to the Curacy of the pa- 
rish cliurch of Leeds. 

Wilson, Win. Corbett, Jun. M.J. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of 
Bozeat cum Strixton, Northamptonshire ; 
Patron, Fiarl Spencer. 

Wood, John, M.A. Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, to the Vi enrage of 
Santhorpe, Norfolk ; Patrons, the Master 
and Fellows of that Society. 

Woodford, Francis, B.A, to the Rectory 
of Weston Bamfyldc. 

Worthington, J. W. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to be Evening Lecturer in 
the palish of AUhallows, Lombard-street, 
London* 

CLERGYMIiN MARRIED. 

Archer, Richard, to Jane Matilda Camp* 
bell, youngest daughter of the late Wat* 
kins W. Verling, Esq* of Cork , at Boo- 
terstown Church. 

Broadwood, John, M./1. of Exeter Col- 

, lege, Oxford, sou of James Shudi 
Broadwood, Esq. of Lynn, to Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of John King, Esq. of 

^ Loxwood, Sussex ; |t Wiaborough 
Green, Sussex. 

Cane, Henry Du, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late JohnSowerby, Esq. 
^f PuLteridge Bury, HanU. 

Craven, Charles, of St ^hn’a CoU 
lege, Cambridge, and Second Profes- 
sor in Bishop's College, Calcutta, to 
Emily Herbert, eldest daughter bf J. A. 

• Jee, Esq. of LiveifooL « 
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I'UE Ltl'E OF njSlIOP JIEDELL*, 

LORD BISHOP OF KIIMOJIE, 1629. 

A TIME like the present, in which our attention is anxiously directed to 
the welfare of the Protestant Church of Ireland, cannot be deemed an 
unfavourable opportunity for exhibiting to our readers the life of 
Bishop Bedell/’ a prelate whose name is endeared to that Church not 
less by his sufferings in the cause of religion, than by his labours to 
promote her spiritual and tempo4*al interests. 

The life of Bishop Bedell was written by Gilbert Burnett, knd printed 
in the year 1685 — a year memorable for the accession of a Roman Ca- 
tholic Prince to the throne of England, and for the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, It was published anonymously, probably after Burnett 
had left England and sought in foreign travel a shelter from the storm 
with which he foresaw the Protestants of England were threatened. 
Our author had experienced, in his » dismissal from the preachership of 
the Rolls Chapel, the persecuting spirit of the English Court, and the 
tenor of his account of Bishop Bedell, would hardly render him more a 
favourite with Janies IL than he had hitherto been. The veil, how- 
ever, which is thrown over the name of the author, is of the thinnest 
texture ; any person who had the slightest acquaintance with Bur- 
nett’s history, would instandy detect the author by the account given 
of himself in the preface, and the style of the language so entirely cor- 
respond with those of his later writings, as not to leave a doubt that 
the work came from the pen of the author of “ the History of bis Own 
Time.” 

Burnett opens his preface to this work with some observations upon 
the effect which the lives of good bishops have in strengthening tlie argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the apostolical origin of episcopacy. 

There is ndtbing,” says he, tlAit can have a stronger operation to 
overcome all prejudices against episcopacy than fhe proposing eminent 
patterns, whose lives continue to speak still, though they dead 
an opiniqm in which every one must heartily concur, who venerates the 

* Born A. D. 1.570 ; head of Trinity College, Dublin, 16^6*, Bishop of Kil- 
more, 1620 ; died 1642. Some interesting notices of Bedell are to be met with 
iu tegaiC W^ton^s Life of Sir ^enry Wotton. We shall feel obliged by receiving 
any farther particnlars respecting him ftom our Coriespoudenjis. 

VOL. VII. NO. IV. C <» 
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courage of the martyr Bishops of our Reformation — and who feels hoW 
much he is indebted for his own personal improvement in knowledge 
and piety to the writings of a Jewel and an Andrewcs, a Sanderson and 
a Taylor, a Tillotson and a Butler. He observes also, that the distance 
at which w^e live from the apostolic and primitive ages, and the difficul- 
ties under wjiich we labour when we attempt to place things so remote 
in their true light, render it prudent in defending the utility and 
honour of the episcopal order, to appeal rather to such instances of 
piety and talent as are near to our own time, than to those which are 
the glory of the earlier ages of the Church, In reading the memoirs of 
men who have^ived at no great distance from us, we become, as it were, 
personally acquainted witli them, we consider them as men placed under 
circumstances nearly similar to our own, and can set the right value 
upon their conduct; their counsels are as forcible as the advice of living 
friends, and their examples are even more powerful, for death conceals 
from view' those slight imperfections, those pardonable weaknesses, 
which so frequently render ineffectual the example of men wdio in 
all other points are worthy our perfect admiration. Burnett had 
lived abroad, and had witnessed the piety and munificence of many of 
the Roman Catholic Prelates of the French Church — his testimony in 
their favour is thus powerfully and charitably expressed, in terms with 
which we conceive the most zealous Papist would be amply satishocl : 
— “ I love not,*’ says Burnett, “ to point at their blind sides, it is their 
fair one that I would set out : and if we can bear the highest commen- 
dations that can be given to the virtues of heathen philosophers, even 
when they do eclipse the reputation of the greater part of Christians ; it 
will be unjust for any to be uneasy at the praises given to Prelates of 
anodier communion, who are to be so much the more admired, if not- 
withstanding all the coiTuptions that lie so thick about them, that they 
could hardly break through them, they have set the world such exam- 
ples as ought indeed to make others ashamed that have much greater 
advantages. But since the giving of orders is almost the only part of 
their Ainction, that is yet entirely in tlieir hands ; they have indeed 
brought a regulation into that which w'as’so grossly abused in former 
times, that cannot be enough commended, nor too much imitated ; they 
have built and endowed seminaries for their dioceses, in which a com- 
petent number of young ecclesiastics are bred at studies and exercises 
suitable to that profession to which they are to be dedicated ; and as 
they find them well prepared, they are, by the several steps and degrees 
of the Pontiheal, led up to the altar, and kept there till benefices fall, 
and so they arc removed from thence, as from a nursery, into the seve- 
ral parts of the dioceses. By this mfeans the secular Clerjfy of France 
have ill a great measqre recovered their reputation, and begin now to 
bear dowp the regulars, whose credit and wealth had risen chiefly by 
the ignorance and scandals of the curates. In this the present Arch- 
bishop of Rheims has set a pattern to the rest, suitable to the high rank 
he holds in that Church, for he has raised a seminary that cost him fifty 
tbosusandxrowna a btsilding, and above five thousand crowns a year in 
• supporting the expence of it : in which there are about one hundred 
ecclesiastics maintained ; and out of these he ordains every year such a 
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number as tbe extent of his diocese docs require ; and with these he 
supplies the vacancies that fall. This is a way of employing the reve- 
nues of the Church, that is exactly suitable to the sense of the primitive 
times, in which a Bishop was not considered as the proprietor, but only 
as the administrator and dispenser of the revenue belonging to his see : 
and there is scarce any one thing concerning which the Synods in those 
ages took more care than to distinguish between the goods and estate 
that belonged to a Bishop by any other title, and those that he had ac- 
quired during his episcopat ; for though he might dispose of the one, 
the other was to fall to the Church.” 

Amidst all the corruptions of the Church of Rome he saw much in 
the conduct of these men worthy of imitation, and in the discharge of 
the peculiar duty of their order, that of conferring orders, so much 
zeal and discretion as might perhaps have put to shame Churches 
purer in faith, but less correct in discipline. 

In his preface oUr author distinctly states, that he leaves it to the 
Chvirch of England to set forth the praises of its own Bishops — his own 
birth and education in Scotland, as it had led to a nearer acquaintance 
with the Prelates of the Church of Scotland, so also it made him more 
desirous to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of those who in 
liis own time had been the ornaments of that Church ; and accordingly 
he gives a very interesting account of four Bishops, Patrick Forbes, 
Bishop of Aberdeen ; William Forbes, Bishop of Edinburgh ; a brother 
of the Lord Boid, Bishop of Argyle ; and Scougall, Bishop of Aberdeen. 
These interesting memoirs would detain us too long from the life of 
Bedell, were we even to notice them briefly, but w'e cannot avoid in- 
serting what is related of an author known to most of our readers in no 
other character than as the author of “ the Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,'" Henry Scougall, Divinity Professor at Aberdeen, son of the last 
named Bisliop of Aberdeen, of whom it is said, that “ he only lived long 
enough to raise the greatest expectation upon any of that nation of his 
standing ; for when all hoped to see in him a second Bishop Scougall, 
he died very young.” We shall nqw proceed lo give an account of 
Bedell’s life, and trust that 'bur abridgment of the memorials com- 
piled by Burnett, will satisfy our readers of the justice of our author’s 
observation, that in them we may find all that is great in a man, in a 
Christian, or a Bishop. 

William Bedell was born at Black Notley, in Essex, of an ancient 
and good family, and after passing through the common education of 
schools, was sent to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, w here he soon 
obtained a very high character both for learning and piety, so that 
appeals were often made to him as* differences and controversies arose 
in the University. He was admitted to Holy Orders by the Bishop 
Suffragan of Colchester, who was so proud of having ordained Bedell, 
that upon pomplaints being made of his conduct in conferring orders, 
he is reported to have replied to the Bishop, as juatjiying his conduct, 
that he had ordained a better man than any the Bishop had,, namely, 
Bedell. In 1593, Bedell was elected Fellow . of his College; and in 
159tf became B.D* From the University he was removed to Bury St. 
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Bdmundsi whei'ie he discharged faithfully liis duty as a Minister of the 
Gospel^ being particularly successful in his labours in the pulpit, Where 
the clearness of his style and aptness of his knowledge was heightened 
in appearance by the contrast presented to it| in the obscurities of his col<^ 
league-^for it was said of his colleague, that whilst he made the plaihest 
places of Scripture appear difficult, Bedell made the most difficult pas« 
sages plain. After a few years residence at Bury, Mr. Bedell was in^ 
vijed to accompany Sir Henry Wotton, the Ambassador to Venice, in 
quality of his Chaplain. The embassy arrived at Venice in 1604', and 
here Mr. Bedell passed eight years, chiefly in the society of that emi* 
nent and worthy man P, Paulo, the historian of the Council of Trent, 
from whom he acquired a most perfect knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, and in return he translated into Italian the Book of Common 
Prayer, the whole structure and cdmposition of which was so highly 
approved by P. Paulo, and those divines who, during the interdict, 
were appointed to preach against the Pope’s authority, that they deter* 
mined to have made it their pattern, had the disputes between the 
Pope and the Senate gone to the length which they secretly desired. 
Upon the critical interpretation of the Greek New Testament, Mr* 
Bedell and P. Paulo had frequent discussions, and the value of Bedell’s 
accurate knowlenge of the sacred volume was not lost upon P. Paulo, 
who used to express with transports of joy his pleasure, when the criti- 
cal suggestions of Bedell threw light upon passages which he had 
before imperfectly comprehended. Mr. Bedell availed himself also 
of the assistance of R. Leo, Chief of the Jewish synagogue at Venice, 
to acquire that very considerable knowledge in the Hebrew language 
which afterwards proved so useful to him in his translation of the 
Bible into the Irish language. By Leo’s means he purchased a beau* 
tiful manuscript of the Old Testament, which was given to Emmanuel 
College, and which is said to have cost its weight in silver. The dis- 
putes between the Venetians and the Pope being settled, the embassy 
returned to England ; P. Paulo would willingly have accompanied his 
friend, for he saw that the opport\pity of Reformation was lost by the 
reconciliation with Rome, and yet the respect in which he was held by 
the Senate made it impossible for him to leave Venice, and therefore 
he complied as for as he could with the established worship, though he 
rather quieted than satisfied his conscience. When one pressed him 
upon this matter, and objected to him that by his apparent compliance 
he sanctioned an idolatrous worship, he is related to have replied 
— ** God has not given me the spirit of a Luther.” He expressed 
great concern at parting with Mr. Bedell — ^lie gave him his picture, an 
Hebrew Bible, and Psalter, and With them the invalu^tle manuscript 
of the “ Hi^ry ofethe Council of Trent,” together with the “ His- 
isory of the Interdict and of the Inquisition,” a part of which w«s 
translated into Latiii by Bedell, and presented to King Jameg, 

On his return ft England here-commenced his duties at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, ^but no notice was taken of him by the Court~his friend. Sir 
Hofify Wotton, had fallen into disgrace, and Bedell had too high a 
spirit to court preferment by any mean compliances. His courag^os 
upright terliper may be cjearly seen in two circumstances which 
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occui*red| in wbieh tho Bishop of Norwich bore a part, for hef&te hi» 
residence abroad, at a public meeting, he ventured to express his opi« 
nion in opposition to that of the Bishop, when none other of the 
Clergy then present dared to reply; and in 1615, upon beii^ pre- 
sented to the living of Horingsheatb, he refused to pay the enormous 
fees demanded by the Bishop for his institution, piieferri9g rather to 
lose the benefice, than to gain it by consenting to exactions which he 
deemed contrary to the purity of ecclesiastical discipline. A few days 
after the Bishop sent him his papers properly executed, and forebore 
to demand his fees. For twelve years he remained Incumbent of Ho- 
ringsheath, still unnoticed. His opinions being Calvinis^ic, in the mat- 
ters of decrees and grace, w^ere one bar to his advancement, and his 
firm refiisal to add to the service of the Church any ceremonies beyond 
those prescribed by the Rubric, rendered him far from acceptable to 
those in power, who encouraged these practices. His mode of life 
was plain and simple : he was constantly resident on his benefice ; 
attentive to preaching and catechizing and visiting the sick ; so that 
his own conduct was one continued sermon* While resident at Ho- 
ringsheath, Diodati, the celebrated couiinentator on the Bible, came to 
England, and making inquiries for his friend Bedell, was infinitely sur- 
prized that a man who had gained such universal admiration at Venice, 
should be so entirely unknown in his own country, that Diodati, though 
intimate with many clergymen, could meet with no traces of him. By 
accident they met in the streets of London, to their mutual delight ; and 
this meeting probably contributed in some degree to draw Bedell from 
his present obscurity, for- Diodati introduced him to Morton, Bishop of 
Durham, who afterwards noticed him in a very particular manner. 
While Bedell was thus neglected at home, his fame spread into Ire- 
land ; and, though personally unknown cither to Archbishop Usher or 
any of the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, he was in the year 
1626 unanimously chosen Head of that College. Bedell had much 
hesitation in accepting this appointment, and thus wrote to one of the 
persons instructed to solicit his coranliance : — 

“ Sir, — With my hearty cortiinendations remembered : I have this day 
received both your letters, dated the second of this month ; I thank 
you for your care and diligence in this matter. For answer whereof, 
although I could have desired so much respite, as to have conferred 
with some of my friends, such as possibly do know the condition of 
that place better than I do, and my insufficiencies better than my Lord 
Primate ; yet since that I perceive by both your letters, the matter re*^ 
quires a speedy and present answer, thus I stand : I am married, and 
have three children ; tlierefore if ?he place requires a single man, the 
business is at an end. I have no want, I thank jny God, of any thing 
necessary for this life ; I liave a competent living of above a hundred 
pounds a year, in a good air and seat, with a very convenient house 
near to my friends, a little parish, not cpi^ceeding the compass of my 
weak voice. I have often heard it, that changing seldom ijrings the 
better ; especially to those that are well. And I set; well, that my wife 
(thdugh resolving, as slie ought, to be contented with whatsoever God 
shall appoint) had rather continue with her &ie|ids kt her. nadve coun- 
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tr^, than put herself into the hazard of the seas, and a foreign landf 
with many casualties in travel^ which she perhaps out of fear appre** 
hends'more than there is cause* 

- “ All these reasons I have, if I consult with flesh and blood, which 
move me rather to reject this offer; (yet with all humble andy dutiful 
thanks to my Lord Primate for his mind and good opinion of me :) on 
the other side, 1 consider the end, wherefore I came into the world, and 
the business of a subject to our Lord Jesus Christ, of a Minister of the 
Gospel, of a good patriot, and of an honest man. If I may be of any 
better use to my country, to God’s Church, or of any better service to 
our common ]\Iaster, I must close mine eyes against all private re- 
spects ; and if God calls me, I must answ'er, Here I am. For my part, 
therefore, I will not stir one foot, or lift up my finger for or against 
this motion ; but if it proceed from the Lord, that is, if those whom it 
concerns there, do procure those w'ho may command me here, to send 
me thither, I shall obey, if it were not only to go into Ireland, but into 
Virginia, yea though I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, 
and difficulties, but death itself in the performance. Sir, I have as 
plainly as I can, shewed you my mind; desiring you with my humble 
service to represent it to my reverend good Lord, my Lord Primate. 
And God Almighty direct this affair to the glory of his holy name, and 
have you in his merciful protection ; for I rest 

Your loving friend, 

Buryj March 6, 1626. “William Bedell.” 

His unwillingness to accept the office being removed by the com- 
mand of the King, he repaired to Dublin, and took possession of his 
new post. On his first entrance to the government of the College, 
much disappointment was expressed, he did nothing and said nothing, 
so that he passed for a man utterly unfit for the active duties of the 
station. But all the while Mr. Bedell was making his observations 
upon the conduct of every individual, and forming plans for the amelio- 
ration of the College, wisely determining to make no alteration until he 
had time to learn the nature of the existing statutes and the tempers of 
those with whom he had to deal. ^ 

Aware of his unpopularity, he had thoughts of resigning the Head- 
ship, and retiring again to Horingsheath, but he was dissuaded from 
this step by Usher, and quietly resigning his English preferment, car- 
ried his family to Ireland, and applied himself vigorously to the go- 
vernment of his College. He corrected all abuses ; and not content 
with laying down new rules, he took care that the orders which he gave 
should be properly executed. In the theological studies of the College 
he took no common interest : he catechized the students himself ; and 
though not obliged, pr|*ached himself once every Sunday. He lectured 
on the Cluirch Catechism, dividing it into fifty-two parts, and engrafting 
upon it a full and copious body of divinity, so mixed with speculative 
and practical truth, that his sermons were both learned lectures and 
practical exhortations to piety. 

The juaicious and'lirm conduct of Mr. Bedell, in governing the Col- 
lege at Dublin, recommended him to the notice of the Court, as a per- 
son worthy to be *advanced to a station of still higher trust. He had 
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not been In Ireland more than two years, before he w^as created by 
patent (1629) Bishop, of the united sees of Kilmore and Ardagh, in the 
province of Ulster. The King’s letter upon his promotion contained 
the following testimony to the value of Mr. Bedell’s past services 

“ And as we were pleased by our former gracious letters to establish 
the said William Bedell, by our royal authority in the Provostship of 
the said College of the Blessed Trinity, near Dublin, where we are in- 
formed that by his care and good government, there hath been wrought 
great reformation, to our singular contentment ; so we purpose to con- 
tinue our care of that Society, being the principal nursery of religion 
and learning in that our realm ; and to recommend uAto the College 
some such person from whom we may expect the like worthy effects 
for their good, as we and they have found from Mr. Bedell.’' 

The state of the diocese intrusted to Bishop Bedell is thus described 
by him, in a letter addressed to Archbishop Laud: — 

Right Reverend Father, my honourable good Lord, — Since my 
coming to this place, which was a little before Michaelmas (till which 
time the settling of the state of the College, and my Lord Primate’s vi- 
sitation deferred my consecration) I have not been unmindful of your 
Lordship’s commands, to advertise you, as my experience should inform 
me, of the state of the Church, which I shall now the better do, be- 
cause I have been about my dioceses, and can set down, out of my 
knowledge and view’, what I shall relate : and shortly to speak much 
ill matter in a few words, it is very miserable. The Cathedral Church 
of Ardagh, one of the most ancient in Ireland, and said to be built by 
St. Patrick, together with the Bishop s house there, down to the ground. 
The church here built, but without bell or steeple, font or chalice. 
The parish churches all in a manner ruined, and unroofed and unrepair- 
ed. The people, saving a few British planters here and there (which 
are not the tenth part of the remnant) obstinate recusants. A Popisli 
Clergy more numerous by far than we, and in full exercise of all juris- 
diction ecclesiastical, by their Vicar-General and officials, wbo are so 
confident that they excommunicate those that come to our courts, even 
in matrimonial causes : which affront hath been offered myself by the 
Popish Primate’s Vicar-General, for which I have begun a process 
against him. The Primate himself lives in my parish, w ithin two miles 
of my house, the Bishop in another part of my diocese, further off*. 
Every parish hath its priest ; and some tw^o or three a-piecc, and so 
their mass-houses also ; in some places mass is said in tho churches. 
Friars there are in divers places, who go about, though not in their 
habit, and by tl^eir importunate beggjng impoverish the people, who in- 
deed are generally very poor, as from that cause, so from their paying 
double tithes to their own Clergy and ours, from^thc dearth of corn, 
and the death of their cattle these late years, with the contributions to 
their soldiers and their agents ; and which they forget not to reckon 
among other causes, the oppression of the court ecclesiastical, which in 
very truth, my Lord, I cannot excuse, and do seek to reform. For our 
own there are seven or eight ministers in each diocese of good suffici* 
ency, and ( which is no sinall cause of the continuance of the p^ple in 
Popety still ) English^ which have not ths tongue of the people^ nor can 
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my divme offices^ or eotfiver^se with t)iem, sad which liold 
many of them two or threo, four, or more vicarages a^pieee ; even the 
clerkships themselves are in like manner conferred upon the English; 
and sometimes two or three, or more, upon one man, and cwdinarily 
bought and sold or let to farm. His Majesty is now with the greatest 
part of this* country, as to their hearts and consciences, King, hut at 
the Pope's discretion. 

** William Kilmorb ano Ardagh.” 

If the state of the whole Protestant Church of Ireland at this time 
accorded in character with that of the portion committed to Bishop 
BedelPs care, St is not at all surprising that Popery still maintained its 
ground against the truth. He found the revenues of his Church 
alienated and spoiled by the Bishop, his predecessor. Pluralities abound- 
ed, most of the Pluralists minding all their parishes alike, that is, neg- 
lecting all equally — the Churches w'ere dilapidated — the ecclesiastical 
courts full of oppression — and the Clergy generally ignorant of the 
language of the people. 

The Protestants were about a tenth of the whole population. The 
Popish Clergy more numerous than the Protestant— there being sixty- 
six priests, and but thirty-tvyo clergymen in the two dioceses, three of 
whose wives came not to Church : and of these not more than seven or 
eight, as above stated, in each diocese, were men of any ability, and 
they acquainted with the English language alone. The glebe lands 
were frequently at a great distance from the Church, and even from the 
parish, so that the houses of the Clergy were often not amongst tlic 
people attached to them. 

On the fifth of November, 1G33, Bishop Bedell thus wrote to Laud, 
defending himself against some false charges, and describes the pro- 
gress then making by the Popish priesthood. 

** Right Honourable my very good Lord, — In the midst of these 
thoughts^ I have been advertized from an honourable friend in England, 
that I am accused to his Majesty to have opposed his service, and that 
my hand, with two other Bishops# only, ^ was to a.writing touching the 
money to be levied on the Papists for maintenance of the men of war. 
Inde^, if I should have had such an intention, this had been not only 
to oppose the service of his Majesty, but to expose with the public 
peace mine own neck, to the skeans of the Romish cut-throats. I that 
knew that in this kingdom of his Majesty's, the Pope hath another 
kingdom far greater in-- number, and as I have heretofore signified to 
the Lord Justices and Council (which is also since justified by them- 
selves in print) constantly guided ^nd directed by the or/ler of the new 
congregation, De propaganda Fide, lateijr erected at Rome, transmit- 
ted by the means of the Pope's Nuncio residing at Brussels or Paris, 
that the Pope hath here a Clergy, if I may guess by my own diocese, 
double in. number to us, the heads whereof ane by corporal oatli 
hotmd to him, to maintain him and liis regalities contra omnem Irnmnem, 
md to Execute his^mandates to the uttermost of thoir forces, which ac- 
cordingly they do, styling themselves in print, Ego N, Dei et Appsioli- 
COB Sedis gratiq Episcopus Pemien et Ossorien : 1 that knew there is 

in the kingdom for the moulding of the people to the obedience, 
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a rabble of irregular regulars, commonly younger brothers of good 
houses, who arc grown to that insolency, as to advance themselves to 
be members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in better, ranks than prksts, 
insomuch that the censure of the Sorbonneis fain to be implored to curb 
them, which yet is called in again ; so tender is the Pope of his own 
creatures : I that knew that his Holiness hath ereefed a Aew Univer- 
sity in Dublin, to confront his Majesty’s College there, and to breed 
the youth of the kingdom to hi^ devotion, of which University one Paul 
Harris, the author of that infamous libel which was put forth in print 
agahnst my Lord Armach’s Wansled sermon, styleth himself in print to 
be Dean : I that knew and have given advertisement to the State, that 
these regulars dare erect new' friaries in the country, since the dissolv- 
ing of these in the city, that they have brought the people to such a 
sottish senselessness, as they care not to learn the commandments as 
God himself spake, and writ them ; but they flock in great numbers to 
the preaching of new superstitious and detestable doctrines, such as 
their own priests are ashamed of; and at all those they levy collec- 
tions, three, four, five, or six pounds at a sermon. Shortly, I that 
knew that those regulars and this Clergy have, at a general meeting 
like to a Synod, as themselves style it, decreed, that it is not lawful to 
take an oath of allegiance ; and if they be constant to their own doc- 
trine, do account his Majesty in their hearts to be king but at the 
Pope’s discretion : in this state of this kingdom, to think the bridle of 
the army may be taken away, should be the thought not of a brain- 
sick, but of a brainless man. 

** Your Lordsliip’s in all duty, 

‘‘ William Kilmobe.” 

Bishop Bedell opposed himself to the system of pluralities, and set a 
noble example, by resigning one of the Bishoprics, that of Ardagh, 
which he had at first received together with Kilmore. This conduct 
gained him many enemies, and was the cause of his behaviour being 
so misrepresented at Court, as to occasion his writing the sort of ex- 
culpatory letter just- quoted. Thq vacancies which arose from the 
dissolution of pluralities, he filled up with the greatest care, not ven- 
turing to bestow holy orders without the strictest examination of the 
candidates. In this he was as impartial as strict, not relaxing his sys- 
tem with regard to any person, how^ever recommended to him — a re- 
markable instance of which occurred when Mr. Price, who subse- 
quently became his Archdeacon, and had been senior Fellow of tlie 
College at Dublin, when the Bishop was Provost, came to be examined 
for admission into holy orders ; his examination lasted nearly two hours^ 
and was as strict as if he had been*a perfect stranger. These exami- 
nations were held in the presence of the Clergy, i^vho were desired to 
supply any questions that might appear to them to have been omitted ; 
and at th^conclusion the Bishop required the Clergy to testify their 
approval before he proceeded to ordination. It must not be omitted 
that he was not less exact in his inquiries into the moral and Religious 
character of the candidates than into their learned qualifications. At 
his ordinations many of the Clergy assisted, the Bishop himself preach- 
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ing the sermon and administer!^ Uie holy sacrament. Of the Dea« 
cQjos be required a year’s trial in the work of the ministry^ before he 
wo uld admit them to the higher order of priesthood, :and always en- 
forced the formal residence of incumbents on their benefices. He was 
diligent to observe the moral behaviour of his Clergy, as knowing that 
the lives ofithe Clergy are more powerful than their sermons ; and he 
took much to heart the scandal given by the immoral lives of some of 
the Clergy, the existence of which he too well learnt, when an Irishman 
declared to him in open court, that the King’s priests were as bad as 
the Pope’a priests ; and yet he did not reform narrowly or widely, but 
considered well what correction the times would bear. 

No prelate could be more sensible of fihe value of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline than Bishop Bedell — ^he visited bis diocese every year, and took 
care to relieve his Clergy from the excessive charges which visitations 
had heretofore laid upon them, exacting nothing but what was by law 
and custom established, and employing it in hospitably entertaining 
the Clergy — any surplus remain^, the poor prisoners enjoyed the 
blessing. The Bishop s ideas upon discipline were perhaps formed a 
little too strictly upon the model of primitive episcopacy, and resting 
upon that principle of ancient times, the independent authority of Bi- 
shops in their own dioceses, he ventured to hold a Synod of his Clergy, 
and to lay down canons for their government, which included the esta- 
blishment of rural Deans, regulations for the exercise of excommuni- 
cation, and some other points of less importance. The news of this 
Synod, which the Bishop intended should be continued annually, created 
a great sensation at Dublin, and many persons thought the Bishop had 
at least incurred the guilt of a Prmmunire. The Bishop found it ne- 
cessary to prepare a vindication of his conduct ; but his Archdeacon’s 
account of the transaction set the mind of the Court at rest, and the 
opposition of others ceased upon Archbishop Usher advising tliem 
to desist, lest they should give him opportunity to say more for himself 
than they could possibly say against him. 

Upon many points he frequen/Iy expressed Ids opinion to the Pri- 
mate Usher, and urged him to set about the reformation of them, but 
Usher was a man too gentle for the work of correcting abus6a~be had 
all the simplicity of a Christian — he won to himself Uie hearts of all— 
be passed much of his time in private devotion, and in doin^ good by 
hia discourse; and his learning rendered him one of the greatest men 
of his age. But no man is perfect — and Usher was not made to go- 
vern* He saw the necessity of reformation, and hoped it would be 
effected, but was unequal to tlie task. It was said of him, if 4fae 
pjrimate were as exact a disciplinirian as he is eminent in searching 
antiquity, defending the truth, and preaching the Gospel, he had.de- 
ferved to be foiitde the chief Churchman of .Christendom.” But though 
Uf^r did not exert himself, he set the highest value upon ^ that was 
by fiSsl^Bedell. Our Bishop strove hard to rescue the jurisdiction 
O^die^Mfdlesis^tiGal courts out of the hands of the lay cbancell<H% and re- 
^trmrs, and to restore the spiritual power to the Bishop, but was de- 
ftated in his attmpts, though his opponents found him so nwkwand an 
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antagonist to ded Mrith, and one so skilled in the canon and ecclesias- 
tical law* that they suffered him in a great measure to follow his own 
way nearly undisturbed. 

He thought wisely that it was the truest interest of England to gain 
the Irish to the knowledge of the true religion, believing that the pro- 
fession of one common faith would soon unite them* in attachment to 
the English nation. He was successful in converting to the Reformed 
Religion several priests, and upon them he bestowed preferment in his 
diocese, not indeed witliout incurring the censures of many, who believ- 
ed that every one of these converts remained in heart a Papist : but the 
event proved how groundless was the prejudice, for of several that he 
placed in benefices, only onl^ell back, when the Rebellion of 1641 
broke out ; but no wonder if there was one apostate among the Bi- 
shop’s converts, when there was a traitor amongst the twelve whom our 
Saviour had chosen. He bestowed much pains upon a convent of Friars 
near him with good success : and that he might furnish his converts 
with the means of instructing others, he printed a short Catechism * in 
one sheet, in English and Irish, containing the elementary doctrines of 
the Gospel, together with some short prayers and passages of Scrip- 
ture. This Catechism he circulated all over his diocese, and it was 
received with great joy by many of the Irish, who seemed to be hun- 
gring and thirsting after righteousness, and received this beginning of 
knowledge so well, that it gave the good Bishop reason to hope greater 
success. 

We come now to the most glorious transaction of Bishop Bedell’s 
life, bis translation of the Bible into the Irish language. To use the 
words of Burnett : he had observed with much regret, that the Eng- 
lish had neglected the Irish as a nation conquered, but unable to be 
civilized. The Protestant Clergy scarcely considered them as part of 
their charge, but left them solely to the care of their priests, who 
taught the people nothing hut to say Paters and Aves in Latin. The 
state of the Popish Clergy, as well as the Laity, moved his compassion, 
and he determined to commence tlae work of converting the natives 
with all the zeal and care whicli so great an undertaking required.” 

Bishop Bedell, though now advanced in years, commenced learning 
the Irish language, and became so complete a master of it, as to com- 
pose the first grammar of that tongue ever published. In his cathe- 
dral church the common prayer Vits read in Irish every Sunday, for 
the benefit of the converts whom he had made ; but perceiving that 
the great hindrance to conversion was the gross ignorance of the 
people, he engaged all his Clergy tp set up schools in their parishes. 
The New Testament and the hook of Common Prayer were already 
translated, but Bishop Bedell was resolved to lAve the whole Biblf 
to put into the hands of the Irish, and therefore he earnestly sought 
for one competent to undertake so great a w^otk. By the advice of the 
Primate, and some other eminent persons, he selected one King, who 
was a convert, and believed to be the most elegant writer of the Irish 
language then alive. He was then about 70, but notwithstanding his 
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age, the Bishop thought him not only qualified for this work> but for 
a higher station ; he therefore ordained him, and giving him a benefice, 
set him on the work of translating the English Bible into Irish. The 
Bishop revised the work, after supper or dinner always reading a 
chapter ; both copiparing the Irish version with the English, and that 
again with the Hebrew and the Septuagint and Diodati’s Italian transla- 
tion, which he much valued. It w^as his opinion that the use of the 
Scriptures, as it had pi’epared the w’ay for the Reformation in Europe, 
was the only way to let in the knowledge of religion among the Irish. 
He had observed, that in the primitive times the most barbarous 
nations no sdbner began to receive th^Christian religion, than they 
had the Scriptures translated into their native tongues, and that all 
people were exhorted to study them. In a few years the Irish version 
was finished, and the Bishop had resolved to print it, and take the 
whole expense upon himself, when a stop was put to his purpdic by 
the trouble designedly brought upon himself and Mr. King, his assis- 
tant in the translation. It is not surprising that the priests of the 
Church of Rome should oppose themselves to the printing such a 
work, but it is wonderful that the reformed divines should have so 
easily been prejudiced against it. The Papists took care to circulate 
reports that the translator was a weak and contemptible man, and the 
work such as would be the scorn of the nation, when the name of the 
translator should be known. Both the Earl of Strafford and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were carried away by these insinuations ; but the 
blow was given to Bishop Bedelfs design, by a bold attempt to deprive 
King of his benefice, on the ground that the benefice given him by the 
Bishop had lapsed to the Crown, and from the Crown a grant of the 
benefice was easily procured for a young man who was prepared to 
fight the battle against the Bishop ; though, in fact, the presentation, 
if any lapse had taken place, belonged to the Bishop himself. It was 
a common abuse for a man in that time to pretend ei&er that an 
incumbent was dead, or that he had no good right to his benefice, or 
that he had forfeited it, and upon that ;to procure a grant from the 
King, and then either to turn the incumbent out of possession, or to 
Vex him with a suit, and force him to compound for peace. Such w'as 
the course pursued in this case ; and so corrupt was the adin|jnistration 
of justice in the Ecclesiastical Court, that all the ability 6f Bishop 
Bedell Was unable to protect Kinf^in the possession of his benefice. 
The Primate upon this occasion might have interfered, hut it would 
appear that for some reason or other, probably on account of the favours 
shewn by Bedell to the converted ^sh, he was in some degree alienated 
from him. It is evident that Bedelfs views were not consonant with 
those of his Protestant brethren. 

By these practices a stop was put to the printing of tlie Irish Bible^at 
that time, and it was further impeded by the rebellion whichurbroke out^ 
The Bishop had purposed printing it in his own house, and to prepare 
the mhtds of the ppople for the reception of it, he translated into Irish 
some 6f the Homilies of Chrysostom and of Leo, in which the stu^y of 
Bcripturcs was commended. These he printed and added to it his 
catechism ; and the work wag well received by the priests and friars 
themselves ; but Bishop Bedell lived not to finish his great design. In 
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the confusion occasioned by the Irish rebellion, the manuscript of the 
translation escaped the storm, and falling into good hands, was printed 
in 1685, at the expense of that noble Christian philosopher, Mr, Boyle. 

We do not feel inclined to dwell upon the dreadful effects pro^ 
duced by the Irish rebellion in 1641, more than is necessary to 
relate the wonderful preservation of our Bishop during that awful 
period. The zeal which he had displayed in his endeavours to over- 
throw the Popish religion, we should Imve thought would have marked 
him as an object for vengeance, but his virtues protected him, and even 
the Papists themselves could not avoid loving a prelate whose life had 
been so entirely devoted to tl^ performance of his duty. ’ In this great 
and dreadful rebellion, no place in Ireland, Dublin excepted, was 
entirely protected from sharing its horrors. It may easily be imagined 
how much Bishop Bedell was appalled by that fearful storm, whicli 
evei^ where burst forth, though it had not as yet reached himself. 
A secret guard seemed placed about his house ; for many weeks, whilst 
fire and desolation spread around, he suffered no harm. His house 
was not prepared for resistance, and great numbers of his neighbours 
had fled to him, as it were, for safety. The esteem which the rebels 
expressed towards him, he could only ascribe to the overruling power of 
him who stills the sea, and the noise of the waves, and the madness of 
the people. They often said that “ he should be the last Englishman 
that should be put out of Ireland.’' He was the only Englishman in 
the whole county of Cavan that was suffered to live in his own house 
without disturbance ; and during the whole time he ceased not to en- 
courage and support the fearful hearts of those who had sought shelter 
with him, by exhorting them to trust in God. For five weeks after the 
commencement of the rebellion in October, the Bishop and his com- 
pany remained unmolested, but then an order was given to him to 
dismiss those collected around him, which he peremptorily refusing, 
the rebels sent him word, that though they loved and honoured him 
beyond all the English that ever came into Ireland, because he never 
had done wrong, but, on the <:ontraiiy, good to many, yet the Council 
at Kilkenny had ordered that unless he would put avray the people 
from him, he must be taken* To this he only replied, “ the Lord’s 
will be done,” On the 18th December, 1641, he was seized, with his 
two sons and Mr. Clogy, and carried to the castle of Loch water, the 
titular Bishop of the diocese instailtly taking possession of the Bishop’s 
house, and celebrating mass the next Lord’s Day in the Church. All 
but the Bishop were at first put into irons, but shortly they were taken 
off, and no disturbance was givenjto the prisoners even during their 
worshipping of God, which was now their only comfort. The day 
after his imprisonment being the Lord’s Day, tht’Bishpp preached to 
his little flock on the sufferings and humility of Christ, and on' Christ- 
mas day he also preached and administered the holy sacrament, the 
keeper having charitably furnished them with bread and wine. On 
the following Monday, Mr. William Bedell, his eldest son, p/eached 
on St. Stephen’s last words, and on the following Sunday, which was 
the last of his imprisonment, Mr. Clogy also preached, the keeper 
never attempting to interrupt them, bnt often telling llie Bishop that 
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ha4 T^o cause to b^fpverq with him, but beca^us^, he was an Cng- 
lisbman. The Bishop’s release waaefi^ected by an exchange of prisoners 
on the 7tb of January ; but though, the Irish ha^ promised the Bjshop 
and his friends safe escor^ to DubT^ they would not suffer him to leave 
the country, but permitt^ hini tp return to the hpuse of an Irish 
minister^ Denb O’Sl^^idan, where he past the few remaining days 
of his pilgrimage. During the last Sabbadis of his li&^ until the dOth 
of January, he preached himself. On that day he preached on the 
144, tb Psfidm, and when he came to the seventh verse,, ** Send thincx 
l^d from above, rid me and deh'ver me out of great waters, from the 
hand of strange children.” He repeated these words again and again* 
with so much earnestness, that it appeared how his heart was crying 
out* Come* Lord Jesus, come quickly;” and he dwelt so long upon 
those words, that the little assembly around him melted into tears, 
looking on this as a presage of bis approaching dissolution. # 

The day after he sickened, and on the fourth day apprehending his 
speedy change, he called for his sons and his sphs’ wives, and addressed 
them in the following heavenly strain of expression : — 

I am going the way of all flesh, I am now ready to be offered up, 
and the time of my departure is at hand : knowing therefore that 
shortly 1 must put off this tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath shewed me, I know also that if this my earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, I have a building of God, an bouse not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, a fair mansion in the new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven from my God. Therefore to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is again; which increaseth my desire, even 
now to depart, and to be with Christ, w^hich is far better, than to con- 
tinue here in all the transitory, vain, and false pleasures of this world, 
of which I have seen an end. Hearken therefore unto the words 
of your dying father ; I am no more in this world, but ye are in the 
world ; I ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God, through the all-sufScient merits of Jesus Christ my Ilcd^mer; 
who ever lives to make intercessiejn for me, who ^s a propitiation for 
all my sins, and washed me from them 'all in his own blood, who is 
worthy to receive glory, and honour, and power, who hath created all 
things,, and for whose pleasure they are and were created. 

My witness is in heaven, and my record on high* that I have en- 
deavoured to glorify God on earth, end in the ministry of the Gospef 
of his dear Son, which was committed to my trust ; 1 have finished 
the work which he gave me to do, as a faithful ambassador of Christ 
and steward of the mysteries of God. . I have preached righteousness, 
in the great congregation : lo, I have npt refrained my*^lips, O Lord,^ 
thou knoweet. I have not bid thy righteousness within my heart,, 
I have declared thy faithfulness, and thy s^vadon ; I have not con- 
cealed loving kindness, and thy truth, ^rom the great coygregation, 
of macdttlld.* He is near that justifleth me, that I haye not concealed^ 
the of the Holy One ; but the words that he gave to me I baycj 

giyen to you, and, ye have received them. I had a desire ^and resolu* 
lion to walk before God (in every station of my pilgrimage, from* my 
youth up to %hii day) in triitl^ and with an upright heart, and to do 
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that which was upright in his eyes, to the ut^Shdst of my power i and 
what thills were gain to me formerly^ these things I count no^ loss 
for Christ ; yea, doubtless, and I account all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency Of the knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord ; for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and I account them bu,t dung, that I may 
win Christ, ahd be found hi him, not having my own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith ; that I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made’ conformable unto his death ; I press therefore towards the mark, 
for the prize of the high calKng of God in Jesus Christ. 

“ Let nothing separate you from the love of Christ, neither tribula- 
tion nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, 
nor sword ; though, as ye hear and see, for his sake W'e are killed all 
the <lhy long, we are counted as sheep for the slaughter : yet, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through him that loved us ; 
for I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any creature shall be able to separate me from 
thre love of God in Christ Jesu my Lord. Therefore love not the 
world, nor the things of the world ; but prepare daily and hourly for 
death, (that now besieges us on every side) and be faithful unto death ; 
that we may meet together joyfully on the right hand of Christ at the 
last day, and follow the Lamb wheresoever he goeth, with all those 
that are clothed with white robes, in sign of innocency, and palms in 
their hands in sign of victory ; which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. They shall hunger no more, nor thirst, neither shall the sun 
light on them, or any heat ; for the Lamb, that is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

“ Choose rather with Moses to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, which will be bit- 
terness in the latter end. Look therefore for sufferings, and to be 
daily made partakers of the sufferings of Christ, to fill up that which is 
behind of the affliction of Christ in your flesh, for his body’s sake, 
which is the Church. What can you look for, but one woe after ano* 
ther, while the man of sin is tlius suffered to rage, and to make havoc 
of God^s people at his pleasure, while men are divided about trifles, 
that ought to have been more vigilant over us, and careful of those, 
whbselilood is precious in God’s sight, though now shed every wheva 
water. If ye suffer for rijjhtedusness, happy are ye ; be not afraid 
of their iferror, neither be yelftrdubled ; and be ii? nothing tCTriRed by 
your adversaries, Which is to them an evident token of perditioft, but to 
ybu of saliration, and that of G6d. Per to you is given in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe oh him, but also to suffer for his sake. Re- 
joice therefore in as much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, 
that when his glory shall be revealed, ye' may be glad also with exceed- 
ing joy. And if y e be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
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ye; the spirit of of Christ resteth on you ; on their part be 

IS e>al spoken of, put wyour part he is glorified* . , 

God will surely visit you in due time, and return your captivity as 
the rivers of the South, and bring you back again into your possession 
ip this land: though now for a season, if ne^ be, ye arsT in' heaviness 
through ma’nifold temptations ; yet ye shaH reap in joy, though now ye 
sow in tears : all our losses shall be recompensed with abund^mt advan- 
rages, for my God will supply all your need, according to his riches in 
glory by Jesus Christ, who is able to do exceeding abundantly for us, 
above all that we are able to ask or think/" , 

After that he blessed his children and those that stood about him, 
in' an audible voice, in these words : — God of his infinite mercy bless 
you all, and present you holy, and unblameable, and unreproveable in 
bis sig^t, that we may meet together at the right-hand of oiir blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with joy unspeakable and full of glory, 

To which he added these words, 1 have fought a good fight, I have 
finished the course of my ministry and life together. Though grievous 
wolves have entered in among us, not sparing the flock ; yet I trust 
the great Shepherd of his flock will save and deliver them out of all 
places, where they have been scattered in this cloudy and dark day ; 
that they shall be no more a prey to the heathen, neither shall the 
beasts of the land devour them ; but they shall dwell safely, and none 
shall make them afraid. O Lord, I have waited for thy salvation."" And 
after a little interval, he said, I have kept the faith once given to the 
Saints ; for the which cause I have also suffered these thipgs ; but I 
am not ashamed, for I know in whom I have believed, an^ I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed to him 
pgainst that day.*’ 

, After this he slumbered on till the 7 th of February, ,when he calmly 
expired. His friends immediately prepared for his funeral, and at last 
obtained permission from the Roman Catholic Bishop to have his body 
interred next to that of his departed wife. The Irish did him. unusual 
honours; the chiefs of the rcj^cls assembled, their foirces at his 
funeral, and accompanied his body to the grave, A volley disr 
charged over, him, whilst they cried aloud in Latin, Requi&seat m pme 
ul^^s 4nglorum; for they had often said, that as they.lia4.es- 
teeiped him the best of the English Bishops, so he should be the lapt 
that should be left among them. Thus lived and died this expellent 
man,Jn whom so many of the characters of a primitive and apostolic^ 
Bikb|op dicl show themselves. Of his works, nothing remains but some 
few fragmepts of sermons, and letter written to Mr. bri 

bis desertion nf the Protestemt faith, written in a clear style, with 
strength df ^e^onidjg, and giving no inconsiderable insight intp die 
afgumewfe^ twed by draw p.ersb% to, their coti|munio4 

BedeiP^ person ^as tall and graceful, his deportp^snr grave 
and se^us, and single and unaffected in his dress* His 
and n^Kmory w^e very extraordinary, aitd remained with him to 
the last. He always preached \vithout notes, and bis sermons werp 
eyjdeniiiy intended to infuse into the hearts of his hearers "right 
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apprehefin^oQS of the Christian religion. In preaching be moved thb 
hearts o/ others by evidencing that he was himself affected with the doc** 
trines which he taught. His chief study lay in the text of Scripture ; 
he was as familiar with the Hebrew text as with the Septuagint and 
English translations. His works were chiefly controversKl, but the 
manuscripts were lost in tlie rebellion. His private devotions can he 
known only to Him who commanded us to pray in secret, but his family 
devotion was stated and regular ; at his table, after dinner and sup* 
per, a chapter in the Bible was invariably read aloud. His wife 
was a L’Estrange, a woman exemplary in her life, and of humble and 
modest behaviour : she bore him (bur children. She died three years 
before her husband, who preached her funeral sermon with such tender- 
ness, as to cause the whole congregation to shed tears. We must con- 
clude this sketch with expressing our full accordance in Burnett's 
justmlogy, that Bishop Bedell must be reckoned one of the speaking 
and lasting glories, not only of the episcopal order, but of the age in 
which he lived, and of the two countries, England and Ireland, between 
whom he was so equally divided, that it is hard to tell which of them had 
in liim the greatest share." 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Jtn Inquiry into the Nature^ Obfectf and Obligations of the Religion of 
(fhristf with a Comparison of tlie Ancient and M^rn Cimstianity 
of England ; in Reply to the Archdeacon of Sarmts Protestant's 
Companion^ in a Fourth Letter to the Archdeacon of Bath. By the 
Right Rev. Pexjbr Auoustine Bainxs, D.D. 8vo. pp. 96, Bath, 
1824. 

It lias been remarked by the great philosopher of antiquity* 
that men are angry with those who speak ill of them, and 
contemn them in respect of those things which form their chief 
pursuit ; as, for instance, men who pride themselves on philo- 
sophy, if they are attacked on their philosophy — ^idealists, if on 
the doctrine of ideas — and so in other things — ^but especially,"^ 
he adds, if they susnect that they are deficient in any point, 
or have no strong hold of their subject, or do not appear to 
have; whilst; if they are firmly convinced that they are masters > 
oC the points on which they are rallied, tb^y do not care 
This remark is forciUy illustrated in the pamphlet before us. 
It is writjpn by a Papist in defence of his pursuit of Popery, 
which the disciples of the reformed religion have lately assailed 

• Aristotle's Rhetoric, IL chap. ii. p. 172, Bnlile. 
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ih such a manner, as to 'leave him not very secure in the oceu>« 
pation of his ground. ' The weakness of the cahse ia apparent 
in the irritated tonfe of the defender. fOvottriie system 
has been exposed, and unwilling to havehimself involved in the 
catastropne of his theory of Christianity, he retorts insult on 
those who have *thus driven him to the necessity of itiustering 
his forces to the defence. The scurrilous language which he 
hurls back at the exposer of his traditional creed, shews a ten- 
derness which shrinks from the touch. Nothing but the furor 
orevie of his ^nger can excuse the vehemence of his retort upon 
his venerable antagonist, Dr. Daubeny — ^upon whom, in this 
present instance, all the violence of his theological rancour is 
poured forth. Forgetful alike of the dignity both of age and 
of station, he deals out invective and ridicule against one, w^om 
a candid opponent, however he may have differed from him in 
opinion, could not but have treated with respect, if it were only 
for his work’s sake : for the zeal and ability with which, at his 
advanced period of life, when he might well have felt himself 
entitled to repose from the active duties of the ministerial 
oflSce, he has yet advanced to the vindication of the truth. as 
adopted and taught by his Church. But Dr. Baines, it seems, 
has no notion of respect being due to any one who dishkes his 
religion. The grey hair has no charm in it to arrest his hand. 
He labours hard, indeed, to convince his readers that he feels 
an utter contempt for the Archdeacon of Sarum — a feeling one 
might suppose not very desirable or amiable in a Christian 
pastor ; but he fails entirely, and shews all- the Vexation imagin- 
able through the ill-disguised affectation of contempt. For our 
part, we feel proud of the contrast which he has exhibited to 
the world between the devotee of superstition and the assertor 
of the reformed doetrine. Copaparing Dr. Paubeny to Priam 
buckling on his armour in defence df Troy, and falling under 
the relentless blow of Pyrrhus, he leads us to represent to our- 
selves himself under the character of the latter. He forgot, 
in his zeal to be facetious, that he was drawing so just a 
picture of the merits of the two causes and their respective 
defenders : the venerable age, the rightful cause of the brave 
old king, corresponding with the tried service and the true 
religion of our veteran champion ; whilst the unmanly outride 
and unjustifiable plea of the youthful warrior, are very suitame 
emblems of the uncharitable tone and erroneous princifdes of 
light-armed advocate of Popery. 

Never, perhaps, was there a more unfair contrdVers^list 
than Qr. Bmnes. ‘He is continually flapping himself with all 
the self-importance of the. gallinaceous combatant of the 
farm-yard, and crowing out his note of victory when he well 
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knows that he has been completely beaten just before firom the 
field. -Perhaps it is too much to expect that he should own 
himself to be worsted in any point ; but, at least, common can- 
dour requires that he should not persist, in every new publica- 
tion, in asserting that he has triumphantly carri^ pdints which 
he positively has not. But confident affirmation id a mode of 
argument for which he has a sinister predilection, and not alto- 
gether inconsistently with the mode of teaching adopted by his 
Church, which makes the dogmas of its ministers its rule of 
faith. Agreeably to this, he naturally seems to imagine that 
the airos eipn of the Doctor and the Bishop, must serve for 
confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ.” And what would 
the fair converts, the mnupt€e puellce, the Andromedas of the 
dajj^whom the Bishop-errant has rescued from the fangs of 
Protestantism — say — if he were to acknowledge that he had 
been unhorsed in the fray, and at the mercy of his foe ? 

We have in a former number laid before our readers the 
origin of this controversy so pertinaciously provoked by Dr. 
Baines*, and traced his career of hostility to our Church, 
through the successive vclitations in which his valorous sophistry 
had displayed itself. We then only noticed such replies to him 
as might be regarded his more immediate antagonists, and to 
which he had expressly directed himself. We left Dr. Dau- 
beny’s able and comprehensive work then untouched, fully anti- 
cipating that we should have an opportunity of calling attention 
to it on a subsequent occasion. That opportunity is afforded 
us by the present intended reply of Dr. B. to a part of it — 
couched under the specious name of an Inquiry into the 
nature, object, and obligations of the religion of Christ, with a 
comparison of the ancient and modern Christianity of England” 
— a name to which it as much answ^ers as if the pamphlet were 
entitled, An Inquiry into the Stature of the Bath waters, with 
a comparison of Bath under King Bladud and Beau Nash.”- 

To state the subject of the pamphlet at once correctly and 
briefly, we should say that it consisted of — 1st, Abuse of Dr# 
Daubeny — 2ndly, Objections to the freedom of religious enquiry 
— Srdly, Popular panegyric of the Church of Rome, with accom- 
panying slander of the Church of England. These are the 
topics which are brought together under the heterogeneous 
head prefixed to the work — that the puffers of lotteries and 
quack medicines might not have a monopoly of their ingenious 
device -of inviting attention, by some plausible catchwords, to 
their arti<5les of information. 

The first fourteen pages, accordingly, besides a preface in 


^ See Keiiieiiibrancer for November, 1624. 
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the same st^Ie, are the merest tribSiM in the world«^ Little hae 
the Chiirch to boast of a who ran ccmdescend thus to 

j^lay the mountebank, and exhibit his antics to the wondering 
public, little accustomed to behold such a proatratioii of the 
l^iscopal (Ugnity. We wonder the indignant, crosier.did.not 
,0ome iorth wdmraXot;, and obliterate the ui^eeioly cbaraeters, 
which the x»rofane quill bad tuced in dero^tioii oiE high 
pretensions of its holy Catholic Apostolic Romani master. But 
the author was, be it conceded, himself ashamed of what he had 
done, for we find him, in an introductory notice to the general 
reader, directing him to " begin at page 14.” IProcul esie pro-- 
fdm. It js not fit that you shoula irreverently look on the 
friskings of the Romish dignitary. 

We will gladly take the hint ourselves, and pass over these 
objectionable pages, for we can dwell with no satisfaction at the 
exposure of his own dignity, which the author has incurred^ 
Wte prefer going on to the exposure of his arguments. 

After a general account of the contents of Arclideacon 
Daubeny’a work, in which the course of the Archdeacon’s 
discussion of the points controverted between the two Churches 
is skimmed over in flippant style — follows an attempt to prove 
that it is impossible that the Church of Rome can be in 
error — first, irom a view of the laity belonging to that Churchy 
and then from a view .of its clergy. Its lay members, it is 
argued, cannot be duped into a beliigf of its doctrines, because 

there are amongst them men of talents and integrit^ji who 
shine in the highest ranks of literature, and who irrhoxmty, 
sincerity, and honourable principle, yield to none of titieir 
Protestant neighbours.” Now, we would ask Dri Bainei^ 
whether he means to assert that all these men.ctf talents jmd. 
integrity, who are to be found on his. side, have directed 
their talents and inte^ity to** the investigalion of^ie truth 
of the Papal system, and have impartiiuly .declared for it. 
uAm: mature and dispassionate inquiry? We are confident 
that he cannot prove this, especially in a Church Vfhich claims 
to. give the law to Scripture, and ta^es uponil^self^ m its,miiiis« 
terial (diaracter, the responsibility of infidlible guidance. And 
if he cannot prcve that these talents and this uitagrity have been 
brought to bear upon this part|puliar subject of tlieir reUgion, 
the assertion, which we do not at all disbelieve, tlmt there are 
men of talents and integri^, shining in the high^ ranks of 
literature amongst them, wiU not avail as an argument agaiaat 
the erroneousness of their tenets. The testimony of 
intelligent and hdiiesf observer of nature will not be of any yaW, 
Ufdessil' appears ifiiat he has personally visited foreign countries, 
and accurately directed his attmtion to its partdeiili^ t^ircum- 
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(Ttaihces. Besides, has Dr. Baines never considered tlie for^ 
ef pr^udiee, and' especially in such a thing as religion, whose 
suh^eit matter lies amidst all the complex interests of human 
life ? Has he never read, “ that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are .called,” btit that 
humility of understanding, an infant simplicity of mind, are 
more indispensable qualifications for religious wisdom, than 
shining talents and honourable principle ? — Are “ honours and 
rewards” on the one hand, disgrace and persecution on the 
other, supposing them to be really as they are .stated by Dr. 
Baines, the only strong motives of action? Is there no such 
thing as sectarian ambition in the world — a desire to exalt that 
particular class of religionists to which men themselves belong 
when once they are pledged to it ? Is there no such thing as 
religious pride deterring men from abandoning their profession, 
from the feair of shame ? Is there no such thing as a super- 
stitious horror of doubting the truth of a religion which has 
taken its hold on the mind, especially when anathemas, excom- 
munications, and penances, await the dissentient ? Is there no 
force in truth, when mixed with falsehood, to render that false- 
hood current ? And lastly, is there not such a sin as indifference 
to all religion in the world, from which even enlightened minds 
are not free, and which suffers men to remain adherents of a 
eause merely because they care little about religion itself? If the 
number of talented and honest disciples, which a particular creed 
can boast, hr any valid criterion of its truth. Paganism has as 
good a title to be celled a true religion on that account as any 
other. Can tile Pagan laity,- might have asked some Pagan Baines 
in days of yore, be dupes of their Priests, when such master- 
sp^ta as ' Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Virgil, Varro, &c. were numbed in their communion ? But 
the- argument derived from the talents and integrity of the laity 
is still weaker than this ; for let it not be forgotten that the infal- 
lible author!^ of the Roman Priesthood is a sacred article of 
the Roman Church ; and that man must be bold indeed who 
can uplift his voice against the thunders of the unanswerable 
conclave. Who is more ready to be duped, tlian he who is 
pledged to believe in the word of his Priest ? If the Priests are 
wrong, the. whole supposititious system falls to the ground ; 
therefore tiie Priests must be believed. A doubt of their 
veracity of interpretation would be with such religionists the 
be^hning df infidelity. It is nothing, therefore, so very unac- 
ooimtablfe, that many literary and virtuous characters should be 
found within tite pale of Rome, amidst all her corruptions. 

The next argument is taken from the character of the Roman 
clergy. ' Thesey it is urged, must be wonderful men in point of 
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talent, learning, and address, to succeed, as they dp, ill aecur- 
ii^ dieh own people, and meidng- ravages junongst .the flo^ of 
the Archdeacons of Bath and Sarum, if the religion which 
they teach is false. Those, who looh to. the et^t de cprp^ 
which animates their clergy, will not see any such ^ojund of 
surprise as Chat here suggested. It b dteir comhlnation as an 
insulated body of men, detached from all other social coik 
nexions by d^e very nature of their institutions, which gives 
them that “magic influence” which. Dr. Baines puts forth as so 
incredible, on the supposition that the religipnis wrong. Further, 
let the bond w'hich unites them be taken into consideration — 
they are pdedged to defend the rights of their Church — an am- 
bitious Church, claiming dominion over all the world — ^and that 
dominion a spiritual one — ^realizing in a more frightful form the 
wbh of Nero, in having the hearts of all its subjects bowed before 
it, as the heart of one man — and which now smarts under the vin- 
dictive recollection of the partial degi'adation which it has sus- 
tained from the awakened spirit of religious liberty, and is only 
waiting its opportunity to make us woefully feel the truth of the 
maxim : — Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quern keseris. Is it 
any thing strange, then, that a body so separated from the rest 
of the world, and so cemented, should possess power ? History 
instructs us, that it is nothing strange. Look at the influence 
which the Jesuits once possessed in Paraguay and Californb. 
Without force or any apparent constraint, they succeeded in 
bringing into subjection to them extensive tribes of the native 
Indians, achieving at once a conquest over the mind and bodies 
of men by mere dint of policy, and only with the subtle and in- 
visible weapons of their ecclesiastical armory. The Priests of 
the Church of Rome, in fact, are as much bound to saipport a 
peculiar polity, as they are to support a religion. And it b on 
that account that they are so p<^erful’a body! If their talents, 
learning, and address, wei’e applied simply to enforce the truths 
of Christianity, the Protestant clergy of the Chuirch of Fngland 
would cheerfully meet them on this ground — to the arts of in- 
trigue the latter are not formed by constitution, nor inclined to 
condescend. 

But, adds Dr. Baines, the clergy of his Church have no 
assignable motive for their conduct but religion.. Pleasure, 
interest, and ambition, are quite out of the question. Their 
Church, he says, is* a severe mother to her clergy ; so thought, 
our Reformers-r-they felt her painfully to be an npmrca, 

-—but let us take his explanation. They, can have no. pteanu’e. 
in thb world, because they are forbidden to marry— -they are 
r^uired to recite*the divine office every day, in addition tp all 
public duties — ^to fast, abstain, and confess tbcb sbs «io 
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tesB than the laity — to wait ever so late for their breakfasts on 
BnnAays and holidays — ^to distribute to the poor — ^to attend the 
siek by night and day, at a mementos call, and at all hazards. 
They eati have no interest, because they receive no fees but 
such as are perfectly voluntary, and are supported exclusively 
(that is, where they are supported at all) by the people paying 
for their seats in the public chapel. They can have no ambi- 
tion, because their dignities are few, and in general inaccessible ; 
and also because these dignities are naked, unadorned, Spiritual 
and apostolical, and like the honours of decayed mobility, which 
it is almost necessary to hide to prevent their becoming ob- 
jects of derision — (assumed honours he should have said, for 
what right by law, human or divine, has any Papist to call him- 
self Bishop of any place in Ireland, when there are lawful Bishops 
in every see ?) Does he really think that he has made out a 
clear case, that those ordinary motives which actuate less divine 
creatures, have no sway with his brethren ? After all this pa- 
rade of suftering, no one, he may depend on it, will believe 
but that the Roman Church Priesthood are as well fed and com- 
fortable as any other class of his Majesty’s subjects, and obtain- 
ing as fair a provision as they could reasonably expect in propor- 
tion to their claims on society. — And what else is all this invidi- 
ous display of their poor, and naked, and hungry, and withered 
dignity, but mere declamation ? What class of professional 
men is there, that could not pathetically set forth its grievances, 
and call upon the public to acknowledge them to be the most 
hard-working, ill-paid, and spiritualized set of men ih existence ? 

As to the merits of particular individuals of the Roman 
Church, whether of the Clergy or Laity, there is no one of our 
Church who has any disposition to speak or think unfavourably. 
We willingly receive Dr. Baings’s testimony to the individual 
exertions of the Priests ^hom he describes as having fallen 
a sacrifice to their charitable zeal in visiting and comforting 
their flocks. And of Dr. Baines himself as a Christian and a 
gentleman, we are disposed to think much more highly than we 
possibly can if we confine our judgment to his opinions, and his 
mode of stating, and defending, and propagating them. Let all 
personal arguments then be banished from the consideration of 
the question. They are only invidious means of prejudicing 
the truth. It is the spirit of the Roman Church with which 
we are concerned — its errors and their tendency. The point 
is not whether certain persons, holding certain opinions, act in- 
consistehfly with those opinions and are practically better 
Christians than they would persuade themselves or .others 
that they are. All we care about is, the obnoxious tenets of 
the •Roman Church, as they are professed and taught : and 
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4bdr felseliood may be demonstrated^ i^khout sniping 
the inquiry^ the personal merit or demerit of the indidduals 
yrbo hold them. Be it ftiUy understood therefore that^ with all 
our detestation of the erroneous doctrines and practices of the 
Chio*ch, we do not compromise our charity and our respect for 
those who 19o well, notwithstanding the imperfection of their 
system. Practically indeed, (and happy for the world it is that 
things are so ordered) there are not really so many erroneous 
opinions in the world as people imagine. Locke made a 
similar observation long ago, and experience proves it. Very 
few are they, who, where action is concerned, bring the false 
notions to bear, which they can defend with obstinate in- 
genuity when they are tried only by the verbal test. The 
advocates of the doctrine of necessity are obvious proofs of this, 
as Butler points out in his chapter on that doctrine in his 
Analogy. We do not maintain that a Romanist is necessarily 
what his creed would depict him. We argue against it as 
false, and against him only as far as he may be actuated by it. 
The point at issue is this, that a consistent Papist must be 
superstitious and intolerant — consistent Church of England 
man cannot be so — if he is, he is more blame-worthy than the 
Papist, for he has not so learned Christ. We are not sur- 
prized, for instance, when we meet in the writings of a Papist 
with such a passage as the following, which we transcribe 
from Dr. Gandolphy’s sermon on the Apostolicity of the 
Church.’* 

"My brethren,^! now conclude, having earnestly laboured to 
point out to you the real Minister of God, through the Apostolicity 
of the Church. 

" True, I have not miraculously manifested myself, like Elias ; but 
I have produced testimony sufficient to convince you, that an ap- 
proved Minister of tlie Catholic koman Church is the lawful Mi- 
nister of God, authorized to announce his word and dispens? bis 
sacraments. 

" In presenting myself to you, therefore, as an approved Priest 
of the Catholic Roman Church of Christ, before God and this con- 
gregation, I bid all remember these my words at the last day, when 
we shall be again assembled in the presence of our Creator and Judge. 

" My Godf in thy name I have declared myself thy Minister ^ and as 
such have (mnmneed thy word. 7b thee I now ajypeal^ 'in thp face of 
angels and of nun — h^ar this protest^ and may these souls hear wUness 
to it at thy judgment seat. 

" If hast a lawful Minister out of thy Catholic Romm Ckurehit 
then^ as a false teacher ^ number me with the dead this instant let use he 
a sign of maledict ion to this people^ and the worlds and may iky ana^ 
thema h^upon my soul for eternity.'* Gandolphy’s ^3d Sermon, Vol. 

^ 66 . *> 
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^That such sentiments should have been uttered ifrom ’u 
Chris&m pulpit^ (and. the author, lest tlie outrageous character 
of them should raise a doubt^ iiii the mind of the reader^ takes 
the naiiis to afRrm in a note, that they^were) may well produce 
a feeling of horror^ All we remark is, that they are only con- 
sistent with the genius of Popery* Christianity disbwns them, 
and remits them to the rocks which gave them birth and the 
tigers, which nursed them : 

duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyreanaeque admorunt ubejra tigres. 

We pass over some more trifling, in which Dr. Baines at- 
tributes, in his usual style of irony, the opposition of the Estar 
blished Clergy, to their fear of forfeiting their title to the 
revenues of the. Church ; and represents them as naturally 
panic-struck at the danger which he anticipates for them from 
the relaxation of the penal laws,” and at last we come* to 
his laboured defence of the infallible authority of the Church 
of Rome. It is thus solemnly introduced. 

“ Reader ! we are accused of abjuring reason in the concerns of re- 
ligion. It is to the tribunal of reason I now appeal. It is by reason 
I wish the Catholic religion to be tried. If reason convicts her of 
falsehood, she shall no longer have my feeble support. It was reason 
which confirmed me in her truth ; it is reason which keeps me against 
every worldly consideration in her communion. Dismiss from thy 
mina every prejudice, suppose if thou canst, that thou hast never 
heard a single sermon, nor read a single tract, i^r novel, nor play, 
nor historic^ mis-statement, abusing, ridiculing, of mis-representing 
the Catholic religion ; attend only to the evidence of proofs, and pre- 
pare to be guided in thy decision by argument alone.” P* 24^ 

This is the flash — now for 1;he fumtm ex fulgore. Who 
would suppose after this solenin appeal to that the 

object of the ensuing argument is to depreciate the exercise of 
reason, and in that very matter too wherein reason is invoked 
to give her aid. The author is about to prove the incompe- 
tence of reason to decide on the true religion, in order that an 
inference may be drawn from such incompetence to the necesr 
sity of placing an implicit trust in himself and his brother 
ministers ; and calls upon us therefore to use our reason in 
order to discredit our reason. But let us mot insist upon this 
tHide inconsistency, let us examine the stages of pYoof; ^ 

. 'tte tn^cceds to inform us that Christ instituted Christianity — 
that Christmiitty consists of doctrines and precepts-— that it is a 

S exirxu^nt in^^tution— and must be perpetuated eithel by the 
Criptures alone, or by a succession of authorized living 

VOL. VII. KO. IV. r f 
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ieochsTB and rulers, or by some other means; that the doctrfdhs 
and precepts cannot be contradictory or inconsistent, and there- 
fore that there cannot be two essentially dififerent religions 
wUch shall both be>true, or as he afterwards explains himself 
,more fully, “ that Christ has only one true, pure and uncor- 
rupted rel^ion, "and that k a religion which teaches all the 
doctrines, enjoins all the duties, and follows all the regulations, 
which he required as essential to salvation.” Here he should 
have added, “ and no others as essential to salvation but such 
as Christ has required.” It is not enough that the truth and 
the whole truth be spoken, there must be also nothing but the 
truth. But this is a case for which the Roman Church has not 
provided — it was politic therefore not to admit it into the argu- 
ment. Let it be noted however in passing, that the author has 
made his premises too narrow to admit his Church into their 
conditions. 

Stating then (what we are not disposed to dispute) that there 
is, and always has been, in the world, a true and saving Christi- 
anity — the author sets about finding it out. How does he 
commence his search ? a Protestant would say, of course, he 
appeals to the law and the testimony, and examines the Scrip- 
tures, the authentic records of this true and saving Christianity, 
that he may know „ what they say of it, by what marks they 
describe it, so that he may know it when he sees it in the world. 
But no — instead of looking into the Scriptures, the author goes 
up on high and looks dbwn from the dome of St. Peter’s on 
the various conflicting sects which are agitating the world, and 
is accordingly much puzzled to find out the true religion 
ampngst the variety presented in his panorama of Christianity. 
This method of pursuing his discovery, appears to us very 
much as if any person, wishing to acquire a knowledge of 
natural philosophy, should merely go about inquiring of dif- 
ferent persons what they know about it, instead of directing 
his observation to that course of nature from which it is ex- 
perimentally derived. To facilitate his discovery however by 
this process, the author distributes the result of his survey into 
two large masses. In one he places all the sectaries of this 
coimtry (for he does not extend his induction further) and in 
the other the Church of Bngland. * 

** All, except the Church of England, tell me that the Bible is the 
only rule of belief and practice, and that to come at the knowledge of 
the doctrines which Christ tatight, and the duties which he eEjoined, 1 
must diligently read my Bible, and explain it according to the best of 
my own judgment, taking care not to suffer any man or body 
of men to tyrumize over my faiths or to oblige me to believe or to, do 
aily thing which I do not find in the Bible ; that this is true Christian 
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liberty! and that ^ery thing else is popery and slavery* The Church 
of Englmd also bids me take my Bible, and assures me that it con* 
tains all that I am to believe and practise, and that if I read I shall 
find it there ; but she adds that whether I find it there or nott she in* 
sists upon my admitting her interpretation, or she will consider me a 
heretic or a schismatic*” P* 30. * * 

The same perverseness of inquiry we find still continues to 
infatuate the author’s judgment* After he has commenced in 
a wrong way, he proceeds in a wrong way. The error of 
looking abroad in the world for a religion, is followed up by 
asking those conflicting sects what he is to do next ; instead of 
looking into their professions and practices, which might at 
least have led him to reflect which sect was most likely to be in 
possession of a true religion. But the author’s object, gentle 
reader, is not to find out the true religion. It is to uphold the 
infallible authority of the Church of Rome ; and therefore it is 
that he presents before our view authorities confessedly fallible^ 
that he may slily induce us to recoil from the acknowledged 
imperfection of those modes of investigating the truth which he 
places before our eyes into the Circean embrace of his own 
Church. How fairly he has represented the opinion of our 
Church respecting its authority w^e shall presently consider. 

Dr. Baines promises then to discuss the merits of the two 
systems which he has brought forward, and to shew that 
neither of them will do for him. But wdiat do we find in the 
place of the promised discussion, but a string of objections to 
the plan of private interpretation of Scripture, in which he 
miserably confounds the question of expediency as to the 
exercise of a right, with that of the existence of the right. He 
proves nothing more than that it is inexpedient to trust ex^ 
clusively to such a plan^ because of the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the canon of Scripture — because the plan is gene- 
rally impracticable— because it has been abused to the propa* 
gation of erroneous doctrines, and because, as he says, it is a 

revolutionary and self-destructive principle,” leading to 

contention, separation, disunion and final dissolution.” He 
promises also hereafter to shew that the plan of private 
interpretation,” which he has here discussed, was that 
upon which the Church of ^England, like all other separ- 
atists, founded her defection from the Catholic Church, and 
her adoption of her peculiar doctrines but he has not done 
so ill tibie^course of this pamphlet, nor can he in any future one* 
The sufficiency of the Scriptures, as the sole rule of faith and 
conduct, was the great principle of our reformers. They set 
their faces steadily against any licentious use of the right of 
private interpretation, and though they held that right, as 
every rational man must, they did »ot justify their proceedings 
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ttpon thd etrength of it. They hel3 in ikcft tiie/to thr6e glreat 
principles in conccHrd — the siifRciency of the Seriptoti^, the 
right iof private judgment, and the authority of the Church-^ 
between which Dr. Baines's party have |irodueed an Un- 
natural disunion,, by their arrogant extemionof the prerogative 
of the Church, encroaching on the privileged ground ‘bdih of 
Scripture and of reason/ and exalting human authority oVer the 
divine. They are the real advocates of the extravagant'uee of 
private interpretation, when they are seen inttis et in eufe^View 
them apart from the purple and fine linen of their hierarchy, the 
ilhiminated vellum of their missals, the bulk of their Popes, the 
iq>paratus of thmr councils, their processions, their crossings, and 
IriiwingB, and creepings, and genuflexions, and we find the gentle- 
men who can dogmatize ex catkedrA are men of like passions and 
inclinations with ourselves, and their expositions of Scripture, 
which they would have us account as the voice of God and not 
of man, are but poor performances savouring of the mortality of 
the expounders, and weak inventions of the enemy. 'Comparing 
their authoritative decisions with the authentic verities of Scrip- 
ture, how are we reminded of the words of the Psalmist : “ But 
unto the wicked God saith, what hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth ? 
seeing thou hatest instruction and castest my words behind thee.” 
The method in fact pursued by the Church of Rome, while it 
asserts the contrary, is nothing more than private interpretation 
under a specious form, and under the opposite title of infallible 
authority, (in conformity with the catachrcstical titles of Pius, 
Boniface, Innocent, Clement, &c. assumed by the Popes them- 
selves- on commencing their reign) domineering over the text 
and sense of Scripture. 

But we will look more closely at Dr. Baihes's inferences 
from the imperfection of private judgment in deciding on 
Scripture truth. He wishes evidently to impress upon his 
readers the necessity of an unerring living guide in matters of 
religion. But not a word that he advances proves any such 
necessity, nor even as he flatters himself the necessity of any 
guide at allj but only, as we before observed, the expediency of 
a guide, which we fancy none but the fanatic will call in ques- 
tion. The yiord. necessarily is* very conveniently inserted in 
his conclusion; butrit is only by his private interpretation of his 
own reasoning that it finds a place there. The difficulty and 
general impracticability of deciding on Scripture truth, are 
eertainly not decisive as to the necessity of a living oracle, for 
if some find it out alone, then may a guide be dispensed with. 
In, emue^ cuses at least, nor again is the inconsistency of various 
^torpreters, pnless it is proved that all are wrong, for the 
‘principle' of interpretation 'may be right while many apply it 
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incorrectly! and (the one sect which may use it correctlyj is an 
example in favour of its propriety. Nor because it may be 
perv^ted tp licentiousness^ is that any ground for condemning 
the principle; any more than because many persons take m* 
proper means for preserving their health and incur disprders, 
proves the necessity that every body shpuld have DV. Kitchener 
at their elbow when they sit down to dinner. 

But Dr. Baines conceives the case of private interpretation 
of Scripture is the same as that of the laws of the land. 

Should the same principle be applied to any code^f human laws, 
its fallacy would be immediately seen. The laws of England, for 
instance, like those of the Gospel, are a consistent code, enjoining 
certain dudes and forbidding certain acts. But should these law#‘be 
put into the hands of the people, to be explained by the latter accord- 
ing to their own private judgment, they would cease to be a con- 
sistent code : they would enjoin and forbid the same duties, forbid 
and enjoin the same acts* We should have in a short time as many 
different systems of the laws of England as we have different religious 
sects.** P. 37. 

“ If the same questions were put respecting any code of human 
laws, each one’s common sense would dictate the answer* Are the 
laws of England written or read in vain, because every individual is 
not at liberty to give them the^sense he pleases ?** P. 40. 

This is the hackneyed illustration employed by his party. 
There is however no analogy between the two cases. A re- 
velation from God, written expressly that men might believe, 
and believing have life, is very different in nature from a code 
of laws written for the administration of justice in a community. 
The revealed laws of God are framed in relation to a silent 
invisible power, which searcheth the inward part and niaketh 
us to understand wdsdom secretly. The laws of the land in 
relation to a visible power on earth, without which they would 
have no significancy and force. If we were living, like the 
Jews in their ancient state, under a theocracy, then would 
there be some resemblance between the laws of our country 
and those pf the Scripture, as in fact with the Jews the two 
coincided. But with us the law of the land must in its very 
constitution have a reference to its human administration. 
Therefore it is, tliat it only concerns itself wdth outward actions* 
The law of the Scripture, ou the contrary^ as administered by 
an all-seeing Judge, controuls the conscience, private judg- 
ment is^consequendy the only ultimate criterion of the latter, 
whilst in the foiraer it has no place, the law being the rule by 
which a third party (the governor or judge) is to decide 
on oiir conduct , As far as mere interpretation goes, indeed, 
every one may be said to havp a right of interpreting the law 
of the land, but it is the practical construction of it wliich he 
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tn^y adopt, that is of importance, and which will shew him how 
fair it is his concern. 

The true analogy of the Scripture law is to be found in the 
law of' reason. This again can alone come under the cogni- 
zance of th^ searcher of hearts, and b a matter accordingly 
between God and our own consciences. Like the Scripture 
too, it is in many cases hard to be understood — ^particular ex- 
periences of individuals, sometimes leading to apparently con- 
tradictory conclusions. In many cases again it is liabte to be 
perverted, and yet no one supposes there is any necessity for a 
set of authorized interpreters of it, so as to usurp the preroga- 
tive which God has given to every man of judging to the best 
of his ability of the rules of natural Providence, as they are 
taught by the course of experience. In regard to this un- 
written code of the Almighty Lawgiver, it may also be ob- 
served that a similar expediency arises, as in the interpretation 
of Scripture, from the help of a guide. That man would be 
culpable indeed, who in investigating the law of reason did not 
use such helps as are cast in his way, and provided for him in 
the experience of others, and by the more enlarged observation 
of philosophers and moralists. 

But Dr. Baines having turned his argument entirely on the 
question of private interpretation and evaded the other ques- 
tion, which is really quite distinct, as to the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures as a rule of faith and conduct ; we will endeavour 
to supply his deficiency. The truth is, if the Scriptures do 
contain all that is required for salvation, his Church is at once 
condemned otit of her own mouth, in whomsoever the right of 
interpretation may be vested. I'or in that case the right of in- 
terpreting, be it ever so rightfully conceded, will convey no 
charter for additions and supplements.. 

Independently then of the internal evidence which the Scrip- 
tures bear to their own sufficiency, not only by the testimony of 

E articular texts, such tu; — that in the preface of St. Luke, where 
e states the reason of writing an account of the Gospel trans- 
actions to be, that the disciple “ might know the certainty, {rr,v 
d«pcikeMv , — the word itself seeming to denote that the word 
written was the only inMlible vehicle of the truth) of the 
things, wherein he had been instructed, — the beginning of the 
Acts of the Apostks, where St. Luke refers to his previous 
account in his Gospel, as *‘an account of all things which 
Jesus began to do and to teach until the day when he was taken 
up*’ — ^in which the expression, “ all things,” must of course be 
rudrict^ to all things necessary to salvation, — St. Paul’s praise 
of ’Timothy for having studied the Scriptures, which were able 
to make him wise unto salvation, which, if said of the Old Tes- 
tament to one who enjoyed the personal teaching of an 
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Apostle, may reasonably be applied to the whole volume of the 
Biblei now that the canon has been completed: — the whole 
tenor of the Bible is such as to lead us to rely on its own suffi- 
ciency unto salvation. We find no intimation of its own ‘in- 
adequacy to this high purpose 5 no reference to any expositor 
who whould come after to supply its own imperfection. St. 
John indeed says, that there were also many other things which 
Jesus did, as might well be conceived from the small compass of 
his narrative, but the transient manner in which he has alluded 
to the omissions in his account, shews that the pairticulars which 
have been given in writing tell enough for us to know. There is 
a completeness, and a compactness we might say, about the 
sacred volume, to which nothing can well be added as nothing can 
be taken from it. If we had the Old Testament alone, we might 
then observe that there were signs of imperfection in the very 
face of the record ; that there was not an universal religion set 
forth, and therefore another revelation was needed ; tliat it does 
not appear to be a whole, as not having an end of such a 
nature, that there is nothing required after it. Indeed its 
whole tone is the language of its last messenger in speaking of 
himself, '‘There cometh one mightier than I after me.” But 
how different is the air of the whole record, now that theMightier 
is come and has added the testimony of his Apostles and Evange-* 
lists to the sacred canon ? Nothing is now wanting which can 
satisfy the heart of man, so far as satisfaction is attainable by us 
or consistent with our state pf probation. The life eternal is 
now set forth to us in both its awful alternatives of reward and 

f )unishment, with an authority and a clearness which come 
lome to every man’s comprehension; and the way of that life is 
also pointed out, both in its meritorious cause and its subordi- 
nate means, with a reach, of thought and copiousness of doc- 
trine, which need no subsequent enlargement from the source 
of revelation. It may require the aids of human learning, and 
the methods of art to explain more fully and illustrate to various 
understandings the instruction given from above ; but these are 
only ordinary means subservient to its general application, in 
the same way in which its translation into diflerent languages 
renders the truth accessible to all. 

But besides the testimony wliich the Scriptures bear to their 
own sufficiency, it is impossible to substai:?tiate by adequate 
emdence any other than a written record of divine revelation# 
If thew*rUingsof the Fathers, considered as records of sacred tra* 
dition, have sufficient evidence that their testimony is divine, there 
is no alternative but that they must be admitted as part of 
the canon of Scripture itself ; if, on the other hand, they have 
not an evidence amounting to such proof, w^hich no one will 
venture to pronounce that they liav^, it remains that they must 
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be regard^'caiiy as bistorieal etidenee, end in Ad'.tense be ed- 
mitted hegoiti the wori of Scf inture. As to aH oral teaCknoi^F, 
fleeted down in the stream of the Cbureh^ this ean ne-veV'be 
proved to have originated: from God. Though the tradition 
were ever se current and Uniform, it nnfy argues that the in- 
stitution or the opinion thus handed down is congenial to the 
human mind^and that therefore suoh'institutionor opinion is 
to be respected, but it has no claim on our religious veneration, 
nor does its antiquity consecrate it tq the office of revelation. 
The unchangeable nature of an authoritative record of in- 
spiration, appears indeed to offer the only mode of communica- 
ting heavenly truth Correspondent to the unchangeable nature 
of the revealer. We all know the fluctuations of statement to 
which the commonest matters of fact are subject, when they are 
transmitted through successive oral reporters. - And when 
these varieties of tradition are observable in things subject to 
experience, bow much more must the history of inexperienced 
facts and inodes of doctrine be open to a like mutability in their 
detail in travelling from generation to generation ? > If, ala<^ 
even authentic manusoripts are subject to varieties of readings 
from tlie inaccuracy of successive transcriptimi, how mueh more 
again must an oral creCd be deformed by like discrepahoiCsy 
resulting from the carelessness of tlie casual historian, whilst 
at 'the same time- there is no opportunity of correcting such 
discrepancies by A comparison oi the credibility the various 
reporters. The last report is in fact the Only one of whSdi we 
have the means of judging. If it be said that thOse diserC'^ 
pancies may be oVer-ruIed by a controffing Trovidetiee apt 
pohtting-siieh a mode of Conveyance, we argue that, as they have 
not been ovCr-rUled in the known case of" the 'Scriptures, so 
neither is it reasonable to sufpose rthat they Vrould be over- 
ruled in thd case of tradition. 

So convinced are even the upholders of tradition of the ne- 
cessity of some recorded standard of doctrine, that while they 
renounce the sufficiency of the Scriptores, they most incon- 
sistently appeal to the Creed of Pope Pius IV . and the record 
of* the Counefl of Trent, as their standards of orthodoxy'. 
Bossuet, for instance, instead offsetting forth his 'f exposition Of 
the faith,” as an -exposition of Scripture doctrine, pre8ent4-it‘to 
the World as an esijiression of the mind of the Council of TretOi, 
C^sistently with his Church’s consecration of tradiflbn 'to 
the conveyance of inspired truth, he ou^it to have stated'it tp 
be an exposition of their faith, as gathered from the comUbuild 
tftithoiity of Scripfrire and tradition. For the princifue on 
whieh they proceed sets aside the exchirive validity of .any 
standard. Nor are riie present advocates of Pope^ 
entitled to rest bn any statement' of tlijrir'docknnesi -It 
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M of eMential nature of their tenets tlut they should not 1^ 

. embodied-: iA afty- definite formulary. If they sky th^ thes^ 
traditions, which: are co-equal in divinity with the, Scriptures^ 
are all at this time carefully noted in writing, we tnayanswqc 
them in tlieir own words, that " the uir^tteri,word^ has not on 
that account lost its authority.” We may still appeal to thcw 
current belief and current practices, though they wotdd silence 
us with bulls, and councils.- and creeds, and canons. 

But the very argument. from tradition, confutes the applica- 
tion of tradition to any pdrpose of revelation. “If there be a 
universal tradition consigned to us by the universal testi- 
mony of antiquity,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ it is this, that the. 
Scriptures are a perfect repository of all the will of God, of all 
the faith of Christ How strong indeed tradition rightly 
understood was against the Papal notion of traditional reve- 
lation, is plain from tliose infamous expurgatory indices, by 
which care was taken to expunge from the works of the 
Fathers, passages condemning the unscriptural practices of the 
Church of Rome. 

We deny then the justice of Dr. Baines’s allegation agaimt 
the Scriptures, when he speaks of the “ dead letter of the 
Saered Scriptures,” (P. 48 and 8^) — ^it may answer the purposes 
of a party, who would tamper wi& the text of authors, thus to 
detract from the paramount authority of the inspired volume^ 
but the expression to our ears sounds nothing less than profane. 
Our old-fashioned prejudices will not sufier us to think or speak 
otherwise of them than as liv^y oVacles of God,— the words of 
life, tbf words whiohdn themselves are “ spirit atid life." 

It wj|i| to the defence which oinr reformers set up against this 
degrades view of the Scriptures, that through divine Provi- 
dence we owe “our existence., as a National Church” at this 
day, and not, as Dr. Baines very absurdly represents the case, 
to their* yefesal to submit tlieir own to a much greater 
authority.’* The exact reverse of this is ttUe — it was their 
resolute determination of submitting their own to a mu(di 
greater authority^ the'autiiority of the Bilde, which compelled 
them to Come forth out of the pollutions ofta oorrupt Church, 
wkich had made that Bible, in Dr. Baines’s own wprds/ a 
“ detfd letter But for thk, we should indeed probably have 
* ffmtkd long ago to ekist as a National Chuyoh, — ovetwhdbn^ 
tjte' vortex of a triumphant ecclesiastical tyranny, ^-rbuc feilh 
' j^vwet^hip* being <»rried;away captive- to the Apoddyptie 
Babylon, the seat of Antichrist. ‘ 

* ThtM to one t4>nptt(i,to tho Rowi»b Churc^i. TaylorV Wori», Vol. 

xl. !>. StO. She tastfimotiws of dif&tent Fiithen. to the tufkaentf of .(he 
SetipUiret, CopsMhly. lad clcwb (ot, forth ih tlie Second Per} of hb OjmMif* 
fV«m Popery. Booh I ; Section Vol. 388. 
vor.. VII. NO. if. « g 
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%* JStiH our Refonuers were too wise to sacrifice the principle of 
Chuixib linity^ amidst their zeal for defending their inheri- 
tance of Scriptural revelation V they maintained also^ .as we be-^ 
foye observed* togetlier with the right of private interpretation 
and the sufBctenpy of the Scriptures, also the authority of the 
Church. Tf’his assertion of authority. Dr. Baines interprets 
li^ain ill his own private way, as a requisition on the part of 
the Church to admit her exposition as the„ authoriased otie at 
alt events. . 

The Archdeacon's plan for discovering the true religion, clearly 
ambuUts to this, that v^e receive him' and his brethren as the au> 
diorized expositors of the Scripture, and submit our opinions and 
judgments to their decision, if we would be true and genuine Chris- 
tians." P. 42. 

’ He naturally feels alarmed at such claims, for they clash with 
his own pretensions, and loses no time in warning his reader 
that the phantom which his fears have conjured up, is un- 
reasonable and founded on a false assumption.” But let him 
be composed. The Church of England interferes not with 
the pretensions of the Church of Roipe. Slie leaves the 
liaughty dignity of sacerdotal dictatorship to more presump- 
tuous aspirants, and claims only to be heard at the bar of 
sacred truth, as a humble, though integral, member of the body 
of Christ. 

' The authority asserted by the Church of England is perfectly 
consistent with the prerogative of reason and the sufficiency of 
Scripture. The Church,” says our ^th. article, bath power 
(in the Latin articles, jus) to decree rites or ceremonies, and 
authority . in controversies of faith and then it pro<^eds to 
limit; this power and this authprity by adding, 4;hat it is not 
Imxftd for: the Church to ordain thing contrary to God’s 
wo^'d torilten, (here the sufficiency of Scripture is implied,) 
neither may it expound one place of Scripture, that it be 
repugnant to another," (here the right of private opinion to judge 
of such repugnancy is also strictly reserved, the Church not 
claiming that her decision should at any rate be received as 
the Popish Doctor affiumis.) Rites and ceremonies are regarded 
as matter of power or right — controversies of faith as masters 
of ^curate discrimination and necessary to be 

observedi'^or the nature of positive institutions being such, 
that they have not necessarily any particular reason pn which 
tlmy are founded, they are consequently direct objects of 
power, c or of the exercise of rights and the Church with whom 
the right, is vested, may accordingly freely exercise it in such 
.thinga without feeling herself bound to attend to the captibus 
objections of individuals, p^vided there be nothing unscrip- 
tur^ in them, for in that case there is a reasmi against them. 
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B^tin eontwver^ifes of faiih, ife is preaohied th^t Aere i^fea- 
eoiis <m both sidifes of* the questioh^ and the Church^th^refori 
has no power strictly so< called-^that is; it cannot conipeJ assent 
to its dictates — for to effect this it must have the means of ren^ 
dering an apparent reason, no reason: but it has an/iUthorityiil 
declaring which is the most reasonable statement of the qucfs* 
tion ; an authority of order in its ministerial capacity, to which 
every modest and humble mind will respectfully defer. As we 
should account that man irrational, who should set up his own 
private opinion respecting a matter of experience against the 
collective wisdom of the itfost instructed and reflective observr 
ers of nature, so should we account that man unscriptural in 
his religious opinions, who should collect doctrines from tlie 
text of Scripture at variance with the expositions of the 
soundest and acutest Divines. An authority of this nature 
was certainly derived to the Church in her ministerial capacity 
through the Apostles, when Christ commissioned them to go 
and teaeh all nations^ but no power to lead captive the judg- 
inent of the people, — a human, and not a divine authority as pre- 
tended by the Church of Rome in behalf of her priesthood, — an 
authority which we are bound to respect, but not to bow down 
to with prostration of understanding, — which furnishes an aid to 
the imbecility of private judgment without superseding its 
exertion. The nature of that authority which belongs to the 
Church, according to the views of the Church of Enffland, 
has been so admirably illustrated by Leslie, that thou^ the 
loHowing passage may be familiar to many of our readers, 
cannot forbear elucidating our remarks by adducing it. • 

“ I suppose a man on his road to such a place, and coming where 
there are three or four different wa\s, he knows not which to choose, 
ljut he finds there several guides standing, who ail pretend to be ap- 
pointed guides of that road, and offer their service with equal as- 
surance, each saying, that the w^ay he points is right, and none 
other. But the traveller has a chart or plan of the way in his hand, 
which all the guides allow to be just and right, and would have liim 
walk by it. Only one tells him, he may mistalte his plan, therefore 
he desires he would give it up to him ; and moreover that he should be 
blindfolded, because otherwise he might be disputing the way, which 
would 'retartl* his journey ; and Besides implied a distrust of h^ 
gujde^ But anotLer guide tells him, he should t keep lirs plan in his 
l^aiid, ami he would give him leave tjp examine every step hei led jiiip 
by the plaq, and then his own eyes should be judge whether heledhir^ 
right or not ; and he would not desire it should be left in his power to 
lead him over a precipice with his eyes sliut. • 

The holy Scriptutes are the plan, and the Church of Rome take^ 
them from the people"(Icst they dispute about it) tind* requires them td 
trust absolutely and blindly to her guidqpcc. ^ 
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* «< The Chutch of England shews her commission to be a guide upon 
the road to heaven, derive^, by succession from the Aposdes^ with a 
comp^eiit, though not an infallible authority* 

The Dissenters have no commission nor succession to shew \ tfaiqy 
have thrust themselves as guides upon this road, of their own hea48» 
not above art hundred and^6fty years ago, in utter contempt and. oppo* 
sition to all the guides of. God’s appointment, from the. days of the 
Apostles. And they have no authority at all, eitlier to preach the 
Word, or to sign and seal the covenant which God made with man, 
in the holy sacrament of his institution, nor to bless in his ji^me- 'This 
honour they have token to themselves,, which the Aposde says, no 
tndn can take to himself but he that is called of God, as mas Aaron** 
'Exile’s Works, Vol. i. p* 1S8. folio. 1721. 

Thus it appears that the Church of England, while she 
maintains the existence of a rightful authority, delegated to 
the Church by perpetual succession, at once frees herself from 
th^ charge both of schismatical and papal usurpation. And , in 
defending her authority against the Dissenters, she by no means 
fijght^ the battles' of the Papists, as Dr. Baines imagines, 
unless to maintain the hereditary right of a limited Sovereign 
against the encroachments of a turbulent democracy, is the 
some thing as ta justify the tyrannical excesses of an absolute 
despot. 

Those who are not accustomed to Popish logicj will wonder 
to find Dr. Baines proceeding to ask. 

Is there any other plan of coming at a knowledge of the 4octrines 
.ordiniinees of Christ, besides the two 1 have mentioned 7 Yes, 
there. Js a th^rd, and that is the plan which the Catholic Churcl^ recom- 
.mends as die .most reasonable and secure,’' P. 49. 

in andther paasage he says, ^ 

Either he (Christ) appointed the sacred Scriptures as the ivhole 
vehicle of his ordinances, or he appointed some te^l^er 's and 

rvUrs, with authority to transmit the same froth age to age,’ or he ap- 
pointed some other means.” P. 25. 

Now there aTe only three ways, in which Christianity can be 
transmitted, either^ first, by the Bible alone without thh. Mi- 
lahtry ; secondly, by .the. Ministxy without the. Bible ; or thirdly, 
by both conjmntiy. Whether the author raeatu, the Miois- 
ahtte, by his ^second division, is ambigtious from his., ex- 
' |vessions; if so- by some other means,” lie can only mean-hpth 
. COiyoBitly; but, however that may be, there are .i%4y .mese 
three ,wi^ of transmission. We, have shewn .wtuicdvj^ these 
-^ys theChurch of adopts, and.whioh ahme is 

^eonmned to de£siid. 'What then has the. author « done in 
ire^purd ^ his premises'? ^A- logician would that, in .pro* 
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citing to a tliird plan, he had first shewn the incompetence* of 
the two>others. So far from this, this juggler of syllogisms dis- 
cusses only one of the three conditions — the Bible, without the 
Ministry, — resolves the Church of England plan, at one time 
into the first — at another time into the second — to neither of 
which does it belongs — and mthout refuting the Second plan, 
goes to the consideration of the third remaining case, that of 
me Bible and Ministry conjointly, that which is precisely the 
case of our Church, and with which he has nothing to do. The 
paramount authority of the Ministry, virtually, if not totidem 
perhis, nullifying the Scriptures, is what the Eseudo-Catholic 
Church asserts. It had been unwise therefore to have exposed 
the fallacy of that plan. Unluckily for his cause, however, he 
haa hinted its falsehood, and eondemned himself in condemning 
oiir Church for what she does not hold. 

We, have no objection however to meet the advocate of 
Popery even on this ground — to assume for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Papists are willing to give the Bible freely to the 
people^ and allow them the privilege of judging whether they 
teach them right or wrong out of the Scriptures alone, (it 
being necessary to put the two Churches on the same footing, 
to judge of their comparative personal claims as religious 
guides) and we do not, even with* ail this unmerited concession, 
fiihrink from the test of comparison. 

The points of comparUon selected by Dr. Baines are honesty, 
knowledge, experience, numbers, security of principle, and con- 
sistency. 

Unfortunately the author is here too full of his own sufficiency 
for the task of guidance, and too eager to display his ample qua- 
lifications, as a member of the Papal corps, to dwell for a moment 
on the only indispensable requisite in a guide, that without 
which, however honest and learned, experienced, multitudinous, 
steady and codi^lstent, he would be of no use for our purpose — 
a simple knowledge of ' the way which he purposes to lead us. 
The quality recommended by Dr. Baines, wbich approaches 
most nearly to this, is experience ; a guide however may possess 
much experience in guiding, but unless be knows the way 
whicli he is about to lead us, all his former experience will be 
of no avail. In going a voyage, or travelling over an unknown 
«duntry, we-^hould not be satisfied merely with an experienced 
or conductor, but we require in each case, one who is 
prendously acquainted with the tract of sea or land over-4vhicb 
we bit^nd to pass. So as to the Church of Rome, no one 
doubts her experience in guiding ; she has: long enongfy had her 
bridle in the mouth and her hook in tlie nose of her people ; 
she has long ei^ougb driven her scythed-car tlrrot^<^tijte 
nations, and steered her advcnt)|rous vessel -with wondcirAil 
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aniidst the waves and storms of every clime ;; but this is 
uoi the experience which ibe inquiring religionist demands of 
her^he seeks that she should know the way of religion — ^he 
looks for experience in the strait gate, the narrow way, which 
leads to life eternal, and will judge of her according to her 
competency in this particular respect. She may also proclaim 
her nonesty, and her learning, her numbers, her security of 
principle and consistency, but these recommendations, however 
subsidiary they may be in inviting confidence, will not answer 
as compensations for a want of the essential, fundamental knQW* 
ledge of the right way. 

iNow, how are we to judge of a Church’s knowledge of the 
right way ? The answer is obvious. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. This then being the sure test, it is Obvious also 
that the Church of Rome cannot be such a guide as the 
religionist would require* For she has perverted and corrupted 
those very doctrines which she is appointed to deliver, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men. . She has obscured 
the merits of the Redeemer by introducing her grace of con^ 
dignity, and her works of supererogation and her sacramental 
justification ; his mediating efficacy, by her association of me- 
diator-angels and saints — she has undermined the doctrine of 
repentance by her indulgences, her penances, her purgatory ; 
she has corrupted the sacrifice of prayer by her incense and her 
vain oblations, bowing down tojmages in the worship of God^ 
and identifying the creature with the Creator in the ceremony 
of the mass ; she has rendered the public service of Gpd an 
unintelligible fonn to the generality, by her liturgy in an un- 
known tongue ; by her doctrine of Papal supremacy, she has 
exalted human nature to the prerogative of God ; by her 
false legends and miracles she ^ has thrown discredit on the 
real miracles and inspired narrative^ of the Gospel ; — -these 
iuid other delinquencies which we have not leisure now to 
enumerate, plainly indicate to unprejudiced judgments that the 
guide we seek is not to be found within the precincts of Rome. 

Whether the Church of England does not, by itvS simplicity 
of doctrine and w^orship, declare more evidently her knowledge, 
of the right way ; whetner there is not a pledge, in her straight- 
forward. unadorned manner of proceeding in all her acts, of her 
teaching the way of lif^ in sincerity and truth, those will judg<^ 
who can duly appreciate the vulue of Ciindour over a perplexeel ^ 
policjf^ and who have just view's of the riches of that wisdom which 
is learned from the lips of the Holy Spirit, and of the majesty 
of that worship whiclj^ approaches God at once with the bended 
knise and the voice of prahe, without the intervention of an 
oper^€w^^ machinery of human art and contiivance. Tliat m'oh- 
apotheosk of errors wjiich the Roman Church exhibitw<«, 
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must prove at any rate, that she is not a guide that shews tfie 
straight and direct path. 

Which system it would again be very properly asked by the 
inquirer, has produced the most morality in its followers ? Let 
us look to Rome, the focus itself of Popery, apd judge what it» 
tendency is, from observing its actions and influence, where its 
energies are concentrated, as it may be reasonably supposed, in 
all their vitality. What do we find there but the grossest im- 
moralities, a vassal people walking contentedly in their chains 
of spiritual as well as civil subjection, and consigning their all, 
their hopes and their fears, with a reckless insensibility, to the 
vicarious righteousness of external forms and ceremonies. Let 
us look to England, on the other side, as the focus of Protes- 
tantism, and judge whether the system of the reformers is not 
more favourable to the cause of virtue. It has leavened the 
mass of the people. There is no longer that ground of com* 
plaint among us which existed at the time when the reformation 
first began to diffuse its benefits, of profligacy spread amongst 
all orders of men. There is still, it is to be deeply lamented^ 
too much of iniquity amongst us; the corruption of Ihuman 
nature still displays its malignant influence in counteracting the 
spirit of our pure religion, but we may confidently say, that 
the ‘‘head and front of our offending,” have been crushed ; the 
things which ought to be our shame, are no longer counte- 
nanced and encouraged, but held in just abhorrence by the 
generality. And the Papist in this country has derived the 
benefit of the change. He is become with us the practical dis- 
ciple of a better creed, though he will not agree with us in as- 
cribing his improvement to the reformed system. 

If we are intitled then to judge of a guide from his apparent 
knowledge of the right way, there seems to be little room for 
doubt which of the two Churches would be preferred. 

The particulars however alleged by Dr. Baines in favour of 
his Church may now be examined. 

As to honesty, we have nothing to say against the Clergy of 
the Roman Church on this score, if the term be applied to 
them individually : so far we willingly accept Dr. Baines’s pro- 
fession of their sincerity. It is not to be supposed, but that 
there are iftany individuals among them worthy to be called 
honest men in the fullest sense of the ter^i, and Avhopi their 
most sturdy^ opponents cannot but cordially respect. But tl>e 
argument from this circumstance is neutralized by honesty on 
the other side also. There are with us also at least as honest 
men as are to be found in the Roman Communion ; men who 
recjjuire not the obligations of severe hardships and privations/* 
to which the author pathetically recurs as so binding on the 
^‘Catholic Clergy,” to keep them firm to their principles. 

* 12 
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'A« to leanung> a^iti we baVe little inclination to nube 
any objection to bis vindication of bis brethren, because we 
could afford to make large allowances without impugning our 
own claims to literary pre-eminence. But really Dj*. Baines 
injures his own t^use when he carries us back mto the dark 
ages, and tries to persuade us, that the Monks o£ those times 
were men of learning and scriptural knowledge. Let him re- 
collect, that the only learned body among the monastic frater- 
nities, was the Society of Jesuits, and that these bad not their 
origin until af^r the reformation had begun to dawn upon the 
world. These indeed boast among their number many emi- 
nent mathematicians, antiquaries, critics, orators. Yet it has 
been observed of them, with all then acquiraaients and their 
profound erudition, such has been the ehect of the religion of 
the cloister in debasing the faculties and disqualifying the 
mind for taking any enlarged view of Kfband conduct, that '‘the 
order has never produced one man, whoae mind was so much 
enlightened with sound knowledge, as to merit the name of a 
jdtUosopher.” And even that learning which the Jesuits pos- 
sessed, was not exercised without the jealous supervision 
of the Roman Pontiff. The edition of Newton’s Principia, 
mhlished by two of that order, may attest this, for the 
j^itors have themselves recorded the Papal antipathy to 
the advancement of learning, by prefixing a notice to the 
titod book, intimating, that though they had stated the 
revolution qf the earth according to Newton’s Theory, 
yet it was only so stated by way of supposition, as other- 
wise the demonstrations could not be explained, and that 
they were obsequious to tbe decrees of the Pope against 
the motion of the earth. Did Dr. Baines moreover for- 
get, that the Church, whose love of literature be prodaims, 
{voscrHied Gtdileo ? — ^When he talks’ of the literary exertions 
of the Fathers of tire first four centur^, we must put id a 
demurrer to his claims. They no more belong exclusively to 
the Roman, than they do to the English Church. Tbw ere 
the common property of all Christendom. They must, there- 
fore, he cast out of the scale of comparison. Again, 'when lie 
mdeavours to disparage the " religious information” possessed 
by our Clergy, we must ascribe all he says to hisfimlty modnnT 
arguing from the exception, instead of taking the gaaatii 
feet into his consideration, and look with a venial eye air hit 
mistake; tiiough we cannot help laughing when hq reckons 
up tiie sum to^ of learning in ms Church, by the number of 
Muuls which she am bring to the muster. He will excuse us 
if we Sliest to him, that negative quantities ou^t to he sub>> 
iTMCted, end ^ iWmay be aoncluded also, thas ihe' Rofean 
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Church, from her greater supposed numbers, has more block- 
heads than the Church of England ; the amount^ of her iviso 
men ought to appear j^oportionably diminished by a heavy 
olf-set of her unwise. For our. part, however, we are content 
to leave the decision as to the point of superior learning, tQ 
a simple comparison of ,Dr. Baines’s productions^ and those 
of the author against whom his present attack is directed. 

As to experience, here again Dr. Baines spreads all his 
canvass to the wind, and bears down upon us with the triremes 
au4 qumquiremes, and the heavy-armed, of antiquity, pressed 
intp his service. We are quite at issue with him both as to the 
nature of that experience which his Church has had, and as to 
the degree of it. We deny that she has had that proper ex^ 
perience which would entitle her to confidence from the wcu’Uh 
Experience in government she has enjoyed. Of this tlie world 
gives full evidence. But as to any experience in guiding men 
to salvation through Christ, we deny that she has given that 
proof of herself which is imjdied in a continued experience of 
successive ages. With respect to the comparative period during 
which the two Churches have subsisted, on which he lays 
so great a stress — this is a capital point in the dispute 
lietwceJa them, and therefore ought not to be admitted as a 
premise in the argument. The assumption indeed of the conr 
tinuance of the present Roman Church for eighteen centuries, 
is a notorious fallacy or play upon the word- CathoHci a kind of 
seriou;? pun, to which the author is much addicted. As 
well might the people of the United States, because they 
happen to be called The Americans,” . apply tO: themselves, 
particularly, all the attributes and characteristics which belong 
to the whole An^erican continent collectively. . If the truth 
were fah'ly stated, the present Church of Rome is younger 
than, the Reformation,, for it had its birth in the Council of 
Trent, }vhich beginning in 1545, concluded in 1563, whereas 
Luther commenced his labours in 1520. The complaints and 
remonstrances (to which Dr. Baines alludes) of the Clergy of 
tl^ Chui*c|i of England, at the lukewarmness and defection of 
oflier members, are no more arguments against the truth 
and y^ue of die Church, than the expostulation of the Pror 
phots of Ii^ael is an argument against the divine origin. and 
utdity of the Jewish Church. The counsels of God atand fast, 
while particular institutions appointed for their furtherance 
away and are changed like a vesture.” The religion of 
Christ will be preservedj we are sure, as an inextii^uishable 
lamp of God, however the altars which have been kindled with 
it may be rent and their ashes scattered. Israel and Judith 
wffre carried away captive,, andf with theii: civil freedom, their 
religion also seemed to have died rway. But it lived through 
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rfiat day of darlcness, and reviyed in its glory at the restoration 
from, the captivity, While at the same time the major part of the 
Church itself, which had once fiilly participated in the light of 
the religion, was merged in unredeemable desolation. So also 
have disappeare^l the once illustrious Churches of Asia, to 
whom St. John addresses himself in the Apocalypse, while the 
religion which they professed has survived their ruin. Jud^ng 
then from the analogy of God’s dealings, the Church of E^hg- 
land ventures not to promise herself any personal perpetuity, 
independently of her preservation of the faith. Wisely, there- 
fore, do her ministers exhort one another and their flocks to 
continue stedfast in those things which they have believed, 
wisely do they recall them to their attachment to that Church, 
in which the true faith is purely taught — wisely do they re- 
monstrate at secession from that community of Christians 
which they consider the strongest safeguard of the faith once 
delivered to the Saints. If our Church should unhap- 
pily apostatize from the true religion, we have no wish to 
see her any longer the established Church of the land. But 
the Church of Rome in her infatuation and pride confounds 
the indefectibility of the faith with the perpetuity of a particu- 
lar communion, and supposes that if a given Church ceases to 
be visible, religion must cease to exist. This is much the same 
as supposing that, when the bodily functions are suspended by 
death, the soul also is suspended as to its living powers. As we 
only lose the visible proofs of life in the latter case, so it is to be 
concluded that the visibility of the Church may be lost while 
the essential Church subsists. 

A comparison of numbers is next instituted. On this head 
we should be content to leave the advocate of Popery to his 
^elf-gratulation at his numerical importance, but for the misre- 
presentations with which his statistics are blended. We nevfer 
thought that numbers were any test of a true Church. They 
shew power ^ wdiich ought to be mistrusted rather than implicitly 
received, lest haply we be only found to be following a multi- 
tude to do evil. The Church of England does not reckon up 
her members, as Xerxes did his army at Doriscus, by the ten 
thousands which can be successively brought within a certain 
enclosure. We are content toHbe esteemed a litfle flock,, so 
long as we know tl^at Christ disdained not to own as his a Utile 
fiock. We would rather be enroMed among the small remnant 
r— among the seven thousand who had not bowed th^ knee to 
Baal — than among the myriads of the apostasy. We know of 
whom the Poet telli^, that he, 

“ with lies, 

Drew ^fter him the third part of Heaven’s host 

nndi we are not ambitious to be his imitators in tiiis respect more 
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tlian in any other. We should, accordingly, have travelled 
with all speed tlu'ough the countries over which the standard 
of St. Peter waves,” and gladly rested our feet in that happier 
‘‘ angulus terrarum/’ where no such profane standard is per- 
mitted to overshadow the cross of the Redeemer, leaving Dr^ 
Baines to .settle his nations about comparative universality** 
as well as he may : but one or two circumstances in his survey 
require a little delay. Dr. Daubeny had observed, that by 
far the greatest part of Christendom had no connexion*^ 
with the Church of Rome ; and, that of all the professing 
Christians in the world, not more perhaps than one-fourth part 
will be found within her pale. This intelligence prodigiously 
startles our chimerical universalist. He is amazed and con-* 
founded. He can only meet the fact with misrepresentation, 
and then “ pauses for a reply.” He represents Dr. Daubeny 
to have joined fellowship with the various dissenting com- 
munities, for the sake of swelling the numbers of the Church of 
England in comparison of the Roman Church. It is hardly 
necessary to inform the reader, that Dr. Daubeny is not endea- 
vouring to aggrandize his own Church — he is only lowering the 
unfounded pretensions of the Romanists. His object, there- 
fore, was, to point out Christians who have not belonged to 
Rome ; whether they belong to the Church of England or not, 
has nothing to do with the case. But it is evident that Dr. B. 
cannot refute the statement which so completely fritters away 
his boasted universality. He may well say, he “ pauses for a 
reply.” Let him prove (for tlie onus probandi falls more pro- 
perly on the claimant) that the Church of Rome w^as prior to 
that of Jerusalem, or of Antioch, and we shall account him a 
magnus Apollo. Let him also prove that the independence of 
the several Churches was not recognized and confirmed by the 
Council of Ephesus in the year’ 451, — that when patriarchates 
were established in the fifth century, that of Rome extended 
further than Italy and the adjacent isles, — and that the 
title of universal bishop Avas ever estahlislied before the seventh 
century, when it was conferred on Boniface III. as a reward for 
assistance rendered in deeds of treachery and murder. 
need not indeed press him so hard ; for the existence of one 
true Church out (^f the Roman pale, at any period of the worlds 
is enough to demolish the Paiiuicism of the Vatican. Let him 
then only prove, that the British Church iif the early ages was 
not juris . — With respect to Europe, it is amusing to observe 

how Dr.liaines puts in front his most effective forces, and then 
brings up in the rear those whose allegiance is more questidn- 
able. First appear the wholly Roman Catholics theh follow 
the ^‘almost/* then the stragglers and run-aways from the 

Hh2 ^ . 
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enemy V camp. It is rather unfortunate for him that Russia^ 
Prussia, Holiaml, Denmai^, Sweden, and Norway, do not belong 
to him ; for when these countries are taken into the account, he is 
shut out of the possession of more than half of Europe, which 
he begins with claiming almost entirely to himself. Again : when 
he speaks T)f the numerous churches of Roman Catholics in 
Asia and Africa, we know pi’etty well how to estimate these ; 
his own brother, the Abb6 Dubois, opens our eyes sufficiently 
as to the nature of their missions and their success, in his late 
dismal r^ort of his labours in the East. And in Africa we 
suspect the numerous Catholic churches’^ of which Dr. B. 
speaks, will be found for the most part with their pastors to be 
non-resident — ^judging from Dr. B. himself. In South America, 
perhaps, his claims are the justest; but there is little cause for 
triumph to the Roman Church, when the bloodshed and injus- 
tice ai’e recollected with which the bigoted invaders, more like 
Mahometans than Christians, extended the empire of Christen- 
dom in that quarter of the globe. But the acme of adventurous 
calculation is where he informs us that the Catholic Church 
outnumbers the Church of England, even within the English 
dominions.’' He relies, of course, on Ireland as his main strength, 
stating the Catholics there to be from six to seven millions.” 
Now the supposed majority of the Roman communion in Ire- 
land has lately been considerably reduced by more correct 
estimates * ; from which it appears that the number of Roman 
Catholics in that country is 4,930,000, while that of the Protes- 
tants is 1,860,000, from which sum if 665,000 be subtracted 
for all the various dissenters, there will remain 1,195,000 of the 
Church of England, which is about a fourth of the number of 
Roman Catholics, If exaggeration has been so much at work 
in swelling their numbers so nep home, we may well look with 
suspicion at the paper forces which they have collected in more 
distant parts of the British dominions. At the same time, we 
by no means deny that the Roman Catholics, even with us, are 
a very numerous body. 

Dr. Baines, however, has been very diffuse in his general 
account of their numbei’s. He has skimmed over with excur- 
sive flight the ‘‘ terraqueous globe and, as if aided in his ex- 
plorings by the seven-leagued boots of the giant, or the clever 
Uttle demon of Le Sage, or the eye of a Jesuit, has described 
to us, con amorCy what is doing for the cause of Popery in all 
parts of the world. Enough, however, of these generals, 
^hen he writes ngain, vrill he have the goodness to descend 
tp particulars? He is a Bishop himself of this widely- 


* the JReport of the Speech of Mr. Leslie Foster, in the House of Com- 
in the debate on Sir F. Uurdf tl's motion, March 1. 
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spread Church. We presume be has a diocese; and, if tre 
have been correctly informed, in Africa, though it does not 
appear from his title-page. Will he inform the world of the 
state of Christianity in Jiis particular diocese ? whether he has 
made a visitation of it ? whether he has confirmed in it, after 
the apostolic pattern, “ going over all the coiftitry in order, and 
strengthening all the disciples?” what is the number of his 
Clergy' actively employed in it? how many Priests, Deacons, 
Subdeacons, Readers, Exorcists, Acolyths, Ostiaries ? As to the ^ 
revenues of his see, we do not require any information on that 
point ; indeed he has already told us that rents of ]>ews and 
voluntary donations are the only resources of his clerical 
brethren. But a good report of the state of his diocese would 
really be very satisfactory to us. We should be happy to hear 
of the progress of Christianity, though it may not be propagated 
under its purest form, nor effected by members of our own 
communion. If he will produce us a real Christian, made by 
his exertions lawfully exercised in their proper sphere, we wiu 
willingly, in that instance, overlook the name of Papist, or Ro- 
manist, in the more compreliensive designation of the Christian 
or the Catholic. Of the geography of Popery we have had 
satis superque. 

We come at last to what the author manifestly regards as the 
impregnable fortress of his Church — the assumed immutability 
of her doctrines, and the uniformity of opinion professed not 
only by her ecclesiastics but by her lay members. 

“ She has ever taught that the doctrines of religion, being revealed 
by God, are as unchangeable as God himself; that they were delivered 
whole and entire by the Apostles to their successors the Bishops of 
the Church, to be by them transmitted without change, addition, or 
subtraction, to the end of time ; that every Bishop is thus constituted 
a guardian of the faith first delivered, with authority to watch over its 
integrity, and transmit it unaltered to his successors, but with no autho- 
rity to make the smallest addition, subtraction, or change in the received 
deposit of the faith ; that all the Bishops of the Church, having their 
doctrines originally from the same source, namely the Apostles, must 
ever teach the same ; and that nothing can be esteemed an article of 
faith, or an essential doctrine of revealed religion, that is not aeknow- 
ledged as such by the great body of the episcopacy throughout the 
world.” P. 71. 

Here we find the Scriptures quite left out of the considera- 
tion : thfe concurrent voice, not of the Scriptures, but of Dr. 
Baines and his brothers the Bishops, is required to estab^h 
an article of faith. Upon the necessity of this concurrence he 
pnocecds to build an argument for the impossibility of any change 
taking place in the doctrines of an universal Church ; whereas. 
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m the Church of England, as a national Church, such a change, 
he. insists, might be accom^dished without any difficulty. There 
is a slight flawjhere in the.contriist oi* the Church of England- 
If she held, like Rome, that her Bishops were the depository of 
her doctrines, it might, perhaps, with some plausibility, be argued, 
tliat . there was less likelihood of change in Rome than in lier ; 
though we are not sure, even thus, whether a trust would not 
be safer in the hands of a few than of many stewards. But 
there is a wide difference here between the two Churches, 
which is quite overlooked by Dr. B. for the sake of his argu* 
inent^ Our faith is placed beyond the temptations of priest- 
craft or the caprice of monarchs. It is tvritten m unchangeable 
characters. A true, son of our Church, though all her Bishops 
concurred to alter that faith, would feel himself bound to reject 
such alteration. A true son of Rome, on the contrary, should 
all her Bishops unanimously apostatize from the faith, must 
acknowledge himself bound to admit the doctrine thus set forth 
by the lords of his creed — which has indeed happened, and 
we see the result. For what signifies a belief that it is a 
deadly crime to suffer a change in any article of revealed reli- 
gion,” when the consent of the Bishops establishes the articles 
themselves ; and a belief in their authority, therefore, must be 
the substratum of the whole system ; and their agreement, con- 
sequently, in saying that the adopted change is no change, must 
be taken with all deference by the good Catholic, who is bound 
not to believe that his Bishops or any thing else of their Church 
can change ? — But it is idle to argue from improbabilities when 
the fact itself stares us in the face, that the doctrines of the 
Church, if she traces her existence beyond the Council of Trent j 
have- changed. They cannot bring proof that their corruptions 
of the faith were received and sanctioned in the Catholic 
Church of Christ during the first six centuries of Christianity. 
Protestants have traced the rise and propagation of their 
sundry errors, and proved them to have been innovations. And 
as to the concurrence of their Bishops, experience has shewn 
that it has been obtained at different times to the most discordant 
opinions. 

Nor is there that uniformity amongst them which is so confi- 
dently asserted. We need only^^ay, that two of tlieir greatest 
men, Cardinal Bellarmine and Bishop Baines, disagree upon the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility. The Cardinal asserts it ; 
the Bishop denies it: the latter, indeed, is astonishingly bold, 
at^ treats his Holiness very contemptuously, telling us how he 
tlj^row the Pope’s bull into the fire, or trample it under 
his feet.*’ We should qujtke for him after such a declaration^ 
but we are happy to know that he is safe under the wing of the 
Chttrefa of ^England. It is^^ot in the nature of things, that 
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** some thousand” Bishops should sincerely agree in all articles &f 
their religion, especially as many of these articles involve speeii^ 
lative opinions, on which difterent minds may •conscientiously 
differ, and naturally tend to differ, from the endless varieties of 
constitution and character. To suppose such a mechanical 
coincidence of human minds as that implied by the |>apal notion 
of uniformity, is to destroy the idiosyncrasy of individuals, and 
to confound the manifold variety of human characters, so cha- 
racteristic of the infinite mind which gave them their form, into 
one dull indiscriminate level of uniformity. The very pretence, 
therefore, of such exact coincidence, is sufficient to shake our 
confidence in the authority of those who claim it for themselves, 
as being contrary to nature. Why is it that in a court of law 
the evidence of several witnesses, if found implicitly to agree 
in every article, is regarded with suspicion ; whilst their evi- 
dence, if it agree on the whole, though it may differ in several 
points, is taken as worthy of credit ? Clearly, because so com- 
plete an agreement argues an artificial concert between the 
parties giving their evidendfe, such coincidence being incom- 
patible with the endless varieties of minds and characters. 
The same observation applies to witnesses in religion. They 
arc not to be trusted when they assert their universal yes,” or 
their universal no.” This plea for their authority proceeds 
on a principle to which the mind of man is a stranger, and 
argues either a debasement or an insincerity of the understand- 
ing. To be reduced to such a state, the mind must have been 
submitted to a papal mutilation — to an inward tonsure, abrad- 
ing all asperities which characterize the man. We deprecate so 
emasculated an uniformity. We think it no disparagement of 
the orthodoxy of our Church because it has produced such men 
as Bishop Hoadley, or because our Articles are not framed so 
as to tie our judgments ha\id and foot ; that generous concord of 
sentiment which prevails among the great bulk of our Clei^y, is 
sufficient proof of our rational consistency. Nothing but a 
miracle could produce that uniformity for which Dr. Baines 
contends. Such a miracle w«iis not vouchsafed to the early 
Church : its present degenerate descendants surely are not 
entitled to claim such interposition in guarding them from all 
err^or.— Is Dr. B. a believer in Prince HohenloKe and Pasto- 
rini ? We pause for a reply.” — In the ipean time, the reli- 
gious inquirer may reply to Dr. B. and his infallible brethren 
of the Il 9 man Episcopacy, in the Doctor s own words : 

** Gentlemen, 1 thank you for your good intentions towards me, 
and I regret that I cannot follow the advice of you all, because it is 
contradictory; nor adhere. to the decisions of some of you, without 
condemning the resU Leaving you, therefore, as I found you, 1 wijl 
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fitst try if more consistent advisers are to be met with ; and, if not, 1 
will either trouble you again or remain as 1 am.” P. 92. 

We have thus taken the trouble of examining the contents 
of this sophistical defence of the authority of the Roman 
Church, and we have shewn how little Dr. Baines is to be 
relied on as a guide to the true religion. He has not, in the 
first place, included his Church amongst the faithful expositors 
of Christianity, because he has left out of his account of a true 
Church-r-one that admits no other doctrines than those which 
Christ taught — he has not defended the paramount authority 
of his Chui'ch over the Scriptures, rendering those Scriptures a 

dead letter,” and therefore has left an appeal open to the 
Scriptures for the condemnation of his Church— he has not 
proved her competency as a guide, by shewing that she teaches 
the true religion — but has diverted the inquirer with a diatribe 
on the honesty, learning, &c. of his Clergy, into which we have 
also followed him, and readily submitted our Church to the 
test of a comparison with him on these points. 

As for Dr. Daubeny, he remains whole every whit” from 
this attack. The Archdeacon of this small national Church 
remains proof against the universal Episcopacy (for there is but 
one voice among them all, says Dr. Baines himself) of the 
universal Church. It may, perhaps, be worth Dr. B.’s consi- 
deration, whether the cause of his failure is not chiefly attri- 
butable to this : that whilst he is catholic in his violence and 
his conclusions, he is unfortunately not catholic in his premises. 
Let him look to it whether his principle of celibacy does not 
infect even his arguments— whether his premises and his con- 
clusions are not divorced as soon as they are consecrated to the 
defence of the old religion.” 

Weak, then, as appears the cause of the CHurch of Rome 
when it is exmnined, it may well produce amazement that so 
many, as are proclaimed by its partizans, should have recently 
joined themselves to their communion, after having been trained 
in abetter faith. Much, undoubtedly, is owing to the proselyting 
efforts of the priests : but we find, perhaps, the principal cause, of 
the secession in the spirit of the times. From the alarining ex- 
tent to which indifference to the .^mdamental discriminative doc- 
trines of true religion is carried in these days, the minds of 
men are unsettled as^to the principles wliich they ou^ht to hold 
fest without wavering, and are ready to receive iiu^resaions 
from any religious empiric who may successfully addre^^ himself 
to thejbr disengaged affections. The danger of such loose 
dieiolo^, as that ndW prevalent, and its probable ultimate con«> 
vergency towards Popery, have been forcibly touched by an able 
whose words are wofthy of being quoted. 
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“ The truth is, should men once take up the persuasion that not 
only the instructors, but the institutions in all religions are the same ; 
they could have little scruple, upon a suitable temptation offered, 
against beconiing proselytes to any : nor might thosf who sliould be 
really willing, have it in their jiower to make the Romish ^religion an 
exception in this case. If its absurdities and idolatries must shock the 
rational and thoughtful part of the nation ; and if the humane and 
good-natured must be startled (as well they may) at the great barba^ 
rities formerly exercised, and the yet greater attempted, by its pro- 
fessors in these kingdoms ; yet let it be remembered, tliat it has much 
jyomp and pageantry in its worship to attract the lover of state and 
magnificence ; it pretends to have infallible guidance for the doubtful, 
and secure repose for the unsettled ; it offers indulgences to the liber- 
tine, and deals out pardons to the debauched on very easy terms. 
And to how considerable a part of our people, when once set loose 
from the principles in which they have been educated, it might soon 
address itself, under one or other of these characters in a conjuncture 
of real danger, I think every loeer of his country (could we urgeno 
higher motive) might do well to consider. ” Father gill's Sermons, Vol. 

I. p. 138. 

The seductive influence of Popery is, indeed, a powerful 
instrument in the hands of the Roman Clergy — in themselves a 
powerful body, and skilful in wielding a weapon for the advance- 
ment of their own temporal as well as spiritual supremacy. 

Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento : 

/Ice tibl crunt artes : paeisque imponere morem, 

Parceve subjectis, et debellare superbos : 

• 

is not more prophetically descriptive of Pagan than of Papal 
Rome. In such arts the Chuph of lingland has no chance of suc- 
ceeding in coinpetitioii with her more specious sistex*, Compai’ecl 
with the attractiveness of the latter, she is too reserved and sim- 
ple and severe in her deportment to win the smiles of the passing 
eye: she must be conversed with and intimately known to be esti- 
mated according to her worth. Happily, indeed, her worth is well 
known in our country, and she has hearts which beat higli in 
her cause, and which are firmly resolved to cleave to her in all 
the emergencies of her fortuned — which, wliile they fervently 
pray for her prosperity, are i*eady to pour fortfi their life-blood 
in maintaining her purity inviolate. It is on these hearts that 
we confidently rely, through the divine bieping, on her salva- 
tion froiii the dangers with which she is now surrounded. The 
aspect of the times is such that all her friends ought to be 
solicitous in her behalf ; that all who love her should come 
forward and shew that they are not ashamed of her; but while 
there is occasion^ for exertion, we s5e no cause for dejection 
or despair. She may be oppi’essed ; but so as she is what • 
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she she cannot be crushed. And those who are hoping to 
rebuild the fabric of Popery on her ruins, will, in the event, 
find that they vainly flattered themselves with an expectation 
which cannot.be realized. The respective services done to 
our country by the two Churches, in their day of ascendancy, 
have made too lasting" an impression for any Englishman, who 
loves his country or his religion, to admit the Lares of Popery 
into the recesses of his home. 

Oif Kpoiffov ^t\6il>ptav dptra, 

Tbv Bk ravpip %aXjcc^ icav- 
rrjpa vtjXka voov 

^aXapiv Karix^i- iravra ^arig' 

OvBk flip ^opfiiyyig viru* 
po^cai Kotvuiviav 

MaX^airdv TraiButv odpoiei Bexovrat, 


A Letter to Charles Butler^ Esq. of Lincoln's Inn^ in Vindication of 
English Protestants t from his Attack upon their Sincerity in the 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church." By C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. 8vo. Pp. 24. London. 1825. 

The age of folios and of ponderous divinity is gone by, except 
perhaps some of our modern writers, by their own weight and 
dulness, may be regarded as compensating for the heavy and 
solid food which was provided for the less fastidious appetites 
of our literary forefathers. The momentum produced by our 
present race of writers consists almost entirely in^heir rapidity 
of execution, the actual quantity of matter which is put in 
motion bearing but an infinitely small proportion to the velocity 
with which it is projected. Thus we have octavo after octavo, 
and pamphlet after pamphlet, sent forth by the operatives’* 
of the press, as if under the stimulative action of a joint-stock 
company, with a capital of so many millions of heads, and an 
apparatus of steam engines for eliciting and evolving the pre- 
cious ore of their contents. To this mechanical process, doubt- 
less, are to be attributed the fineness and snjoothness with 
which many of our literary productions are now turned out of 
hand, compared with the rough and unfinished appearance 
with which the offspring of the giants of other days present 
their unwieldy bulk before our view. The former exhibit a 
dexterity of touch which would have astonished the single- 
handed author"*^ of olden times, plying his nightly task in the 
rsimple solitude of his own mental abstraction. Little .could 
Jeremy Taylor, with all his copiousness of matter, and flowing 
exuberance of style, have contemplated, while toiling at the 
labour of the pen in his study in rortmore,” the happy volu- 
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biiity which succeeding authors would acquire from the appli- 
cation of mechanism and the principle of combination. 

The work recently published by Mr. Charles Butler, entitled 
the ''Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” is an^excellent speci- 
men of the polished execution of the modern artist in literature. 
All its parts are so rounded, — every thing is so smooth and 
plausible, that the most accurate observer might long seek in 
vain for any point in his arguments or statements. And that 
which renders the great softness of the execution go much the 
more worthy of wonder is, that the work is controversial — and 
not on any ordinary subject — ^but on that which has never 
hardly been debated without considerable asperity, and which 
seemed almost to defy the hand of the polisher from its intrin- 
sic hardness and roughness — the schism between the Protes- 
tant and Roman Communions. Here then it is acknowledged, 
from all quarters, that Mr. Butler has shewn the hand of a 
master — of the cunning workman” (we mean the epithet, of 
course, in its primitive sense) whose plastic skill converts the 
most unpromising materials into smooth and sightly form. The 
curious in literature, in fact, like the curious in art, cannot but 
place his book on their shelves, as the latter would place some 
antique idol of Pagan worship in their cabinets, for tne delicacy 
and exquisiteness of the workmanship. 

But when we have spoken of the smoothness and plausibility 
of the Book of the Roman Catholic Church, have we spoken 
all that can be alleged in commendation of it ? We are obliged 
to confess that we have. For this flattering guise in which 
it bespeaks, our attention, is but a gentlemanly exterior under 
which the odium tkeolo^icum lurks in disguise. Had it been 
the frank expression ol sentiments overcharged with the milk 
of human nature, and controlling the malignity of an adverse 
intolerant creed by their owm native unsubdued clemency, we 
should not have found that Mr. Butler had forgotten himself in 
the course of his work, and betrayed in any part of it a want of 
that bonhommie which he bears inscribed on his front. He 
would not have afforded an occasion to the passing wind of 
controversy, to have blown aside his upper garment and dis- 
closed an uflsightly rent in his garb of charity. He would 
have been, in short, totus teres atque rotiqidus — not merely 
round iri his assertions and compliments, but polished through- 
out — as our vernaculars would express it, all of a piece. 

A rent of this kind is pointed out by the Bishop of Chester, 
in his printed Letter to Mr. Butler, which is now before us. 
The passage in the Book of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which the author exposes the nakedness of his charitable 
clothing, and to which the Bishop has called hiS attention, is 
the followinjj : ’ 
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“ From the ‘ Book of the Church’ I conclude, that you (Dr. Southey) 
are a sincere believer in the doctrines of the Established Church of 
England, as they are expressed in the Thirty-nine Article$-**the 
authentic formulary of her faith. Fow, therefore, believe all that, the 
Roman Catholic Church believes respecting the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the divinity of Christ, and the Atonement : but are these doc- 
trines seriously and sincerely believed by the great body of the pre- 
sent English clergy ; or by the great body of the present En^ish 
laity ? Do not the former, to use Mr. Gibbon’s expression, sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles with a sigh or €l smile ? Is a sincere and conscien- 
tious belief of the doctrines expressed in them considered by the laity 
to be a condition for salvation ? Indifference to the Thirty-nine Articles 
being thus universal, or at least very general, among those who profess 
themselves members of the Established Church, must not you,” &c. 
Book of the R(mian Catholic Churchy p. 172. 

In reference to this most indecorous, most inconsistent ca- 
lumny on the clergy and laity of our Church, the Bishop 
observes ; 

“ Permit me, Sir, to ask, whether there be, in any part of Dr. 
Southey’s book, a grosser attack, a more groundless and gratuitous 
calumny, than that which is contained in this extract from your an- 
swer ? You assume, as a matter of notoriety, that the great body of 
the English Clergy, ten or twelve thousand ministers of the Gospel, 
many of them not less learned nor less sagacious than yourself, are 
hypocrites and liars ; that for the sake of preferment, no necessity 
compelling them, they set their solemn attestation to that which they do 
not believe to be true, and place their souls in jeopardy, I know not 
what answer can be given to such insinuations as these, except a posi- 
tive and indignant denial. What other answer could your own Clergy 
give, supposing we were to retort upon them the same charge ? They 
could only declare, on the faith of Christians, that they firmly believe 
the doctrines which they profess ; and this we declare, in the most 
solemn and unqualified manner, of ourselves.” P. 7. 

This is not the first time, however, that Roman Catholics 
have advanced this calumny. In the works of an author whom 
we have already had occasion to notice, and who does not put 
foi^h the ^ame complimentary pretensions as Mr. Butler, we 
meet with repetitions of the same scandal, equally unsupported 
by any evidence from facts. The latter gentlemaii, indeed, ap- 
peals to Paley in confirmation of his assertion. 

‘‘Even tlie solemn subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles,” says 
Dr. Baines, “ which Paley so easily allows to be made by the Esta- 
blished Clergy who do not believe them^ implies a power of dispensa- 
tion, and a liberty of explanation, which would never have been 
approved by Rome, nor accepted, I do hope, by any Catholic, had it 
l^n sanctioned even by a general council.” Defence of the Christian 
Religianf p. , 

“ I know of no doctrines peculiar to this Chicrcli, except such as 
arc contained in the Thirty-nine Articles : and surely there can be no 
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necessity for a Catholic senator’s defending them, when even the Esta- 
blished Clergy declare that there is no necessity for believing them.” — 
IM. p. 242. 

The same author, personifying the Chur^ch of England 
Clergy in another recent publication, puts in their mouths the 
burthen of his old calumny. 

** We have established articles of faith, to keep ourselves in unity ; 
and we all subscribe to these articles ; but we do not all believe them. 
We induce the State to inflict pains and penalties on all who reject our* 
doctrines ; yet we assume the privilege of rejecting them ourselves.” — 
Reply to the Protestant's Companion^'* p. 113. 

Such delightful uniformity it appears there is between mem- 
bers of the Koman Communion, that even the grossest calumny 

E asses current from mouth to mouth when once it is broached 
y an individual of the fraternity. With such a spell does the 
wand of papal authority wave over the heads of its subjects, 
that their thoughts are brought not only into concord but into 
perfect unison — the key-note is no sooner struck, but one uni- 
versal consentient murmur follows from the throng. 

Now, as for the authority of Paley, on whici.’" the latter 
author proceeds, and which probably was before the eye of 
Mr. Butler when he indited this passage of his work which has 
occasioned the dignified remonstrance of the Bishop of Chester 
— it is plain that Paley sanctions no looseness of belief in the 
doctrines promulged by the Articles. His argument applies only 
to the “ bdief of each and every separate proposition contained in 
them.” There may be different modes of stating, or illustrating, or 
limiting certain doctrines, all consistent with the essential truth 
of the doctrines themselves. The doctrines of the Church then, 
being clearly and unequivocally taught by the Articles, every one 
who subscribes them thereby explicitly and unreservedly, avows 
his belief in the existence of those doctrines, as facts attested by 
Scripture. But different minds must necessarily view those 
doctrines (while all acknowledge them to be true) in very dif- 
ferent lightsi This variety of the human mind will naturally 
load to various constructions of even the same expressions. 
There cannot, therefore, be an actual coincidence of belief of 
every separate px’oposition, for that presupposes a belief in 
points which it is impossible exactly to uefiiie beforehand, 
as depen^i^ on the variable complexions of an infinite number 
of minds. They are points which must remain wr Sox^r, whereas 
the eTvfiiEi or eTvai of the doctrines may be positively declared 
as a matter of fact. The doctrine, for instance, of original 
sill ns positively declared in our Articles, and no one could sign 
them honestly wlio did not unreservedly believe, animo, that 
it was a doctrine revealed to us in Scrij)tiirc. But as to the 
extent of the corruplion entailed, who could pronounce before 
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hand in whaf degree it would appear to the different minds of 
eveji a thousand men I Some might limit it to a very partial ope- 
ration — ^to a mere tendency towards evil, — while others might 
conceive thyat it extended to a total depravation of our nature ; 
and others again, without going to this extreme, might judge 
that it had a preponderating effect of greatly demoralising the 
character and obstructing the growth of virtue. The 
expression, therefore, of the Latin articles, qttam longissime, 
or of the English, that man is vertf far gone from original 
righteousness, may^ without any breach of honesty, be re- 
garded as more or less just, or be differently interpreted, by 
different persons subscribing — we do not say, correctly ^ — all 
we say is, that there is a latitude of construction perfectly con- 
sistent with a fundamental agreement in the fact of the doctrine, 
which is indisputably asserted by the subscriber. Tlie cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of particular views of the doctrines, or 
their repugnance to the animus imponcntis may be pointed out 
independently of the bare truth of them as facts, and the way 
lies open for controversial exposition without impugning the 
veracity of ^le different subscribers. But even this latitude of 
construction is expressly limited by Paley ; for he affirms that 
it is necessary for a subscriber to be fir^t convinced that he is 
truly and substantially satisfying the intention of the authority 
which imposes the subscription, A conscientious conviction 
must therefore be the basis of every individual subscription. 

So far then from the calumny of Mr. Butler and Bishop 
Baines having any foundation in the statement of Paley, the 
authority of this celebrated writer is decidedly adverse to them. 
It points to the incurable diversity of human opinion upon all 
subjects short of demonstration but at the* same time incul- 
cates the necessity of an honest and conscientious subscription 
to the Articles, both enforcing the duty of a faithful exami- 
nation of the truth, and allowing for the natural weakness of 
the human mind in its intellectual processes. Candour and 
honesty are not dispensed with by him, but only due indulgence 
is given to the infirmity of the intellect. 

There is indeed one sense in which the subscription to the 
Articles applies not only to every proposition, buf to every ex- 
pression contained in them. The subscriber affirms to the 
fullest extent that they are not in any part superstitious or 
erroneous, or such as he may not with a good conscience sub- 
scribe unto.” Unless he subscribes thus, he does not satisfy 
the authority of the Church. 

Clearly, however, Mr. Butler’s assertion of the general infi- 
delity of the clergy and laity of our Church, as to those essen- 
tial articles orChristian faitii, the^ doctrines of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, are with- 
out any countenance from the opinion of Paley ; because these 
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are matters of fact expressly aiiirmecl in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and not merely abstract propositions admitting.of different 
constructions ; yea or nay, are the only answers which can be 
returned to them, when it is inquired whether J;hey be doctrines 
contained in Scriptures, — and the Articles unequivocally de- 
clare them in the affirmative. 

If, indeed, Mr. Butler had confined himself to the assertion 
that insincerity 'was permitted by the Church, in the subscrip- 
tion exacted by her members, it would have been easy enough 
to have met the charge with ample refutation ; but when he 
scatters his sweeping scandal amongst the living members of 
the Church, we know not, as the Bishop of Chester says, how 
to answer such insinuations, except by a positive and indignant 
denial. * He dogmatically declares, by his single voice, that to 
be true, which it requires more than ten thousand voices to dis- 
prove. And a rumour of this kind once set adrift, is the more 
easily believed from the very off-hand boldness of the assertion ; 
it not being readily supposed that a man of high pretensions 
for good manners would so confidently advance an ill-mannered 
assertion, unless the truth imperatively required it of him. 
Particularly if the scandal be conveyed in courtly terms, the 
mellifluous poison steals its way through the outworks of the 
ear, and like a spy who has learned the pass-word, penetrates 
into the camp of the enemy without resistance. This point is 
well pressed by the Bishop on the notice of Mr. Butler. 

You have charged us with prevarication. It had been scarcely, 
if at all, more opprobrious, had you termed us Atheists : but that is a 
hard word ; and open, undisguised abuse would have alarmed many, 
who may be taken off their guard by smooth and easy inuendoes : — 

‘ His words were smoother than oil, yet were they drawn swords.' ” 

P. 9. 

The responsibility of proof, however, rests entirely with Mr. 
Butler, and the Bishop of Chester accordingly calls upon him to 
produce his proofs of the calumnious insinuation; which his 
Lordship proceeds to confront with his decided avowal of the 
sincere belief of the above-mentioned doctrines, not only in 
behalf of the Clergy, but of the great body of Protestants, 
whether in or out of the Estabfished Church. 

The public, of course, will be curious *to know how Mr. 
'Butler will vindicate his rash attack, and at the same time his 
own chaActer from the imputation which so grave a charge, 
advanced on any proof short of the most decisive an^ over- 
powering, must reflect back on its author or propagator. He 
has brought himself to this dilemma ; either the great body 
of the English Clergy are prevarica):ors, or Mr. Butler himself 
is a prevaricator > He has prepared the fatal horns for himself, 
and if he cannot impale the Clergy on one of them, he must 
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exhibit himself a spectacle of pity on the other. By attempting, 
indeed, to prove the charge, he will only inculpate himself more 
grievously. His oidy prudent as well as honouraWe coifrse is 
•that suggested to him by the Bishop of Chestef, to repent and 
retract the calumny. 

• I rely witli confidence,” says the Bishop, “ upon your candour 
and love of truth for an open retractation of this unsupported calumny* 
You will, I am persuaded, exemplify the maxim of St. Francis of Sales, 
which • you have quoted with approbation, that ^ a good Christian is 
never outdone in good manners.*” P. 16. 

The Bishop afterwards notices the injustice done to Protes- 
tants throughout Mr. Butler’s Letter, in imputing to them ex- 
clusively the use of injurious words in the conduct of the contro- 
versy with the Roman Catholics, and produces very satisfactory 
evidence to the contrary from a tract by the Rev. T. Baddeley, 
which is now distributed with great assiduity amongst the 
humbler classes of Protestants, (in Lancashire particularly) by 
the Clergy of the Church of Rome. And if the specimens which 
this tract affords are not sufRbient for Mr. Butler, he is referred 
by the Bishop to the writings of that exemplary author, printer, 
and publisher, whom, without any disrespect, but rather in com- 

E liment to his three-fold qualifications, wre may entitle the threc- 
eaded Geryon of his party, Mr. William Eusebius Andrews. 
This letter of the Bishop of Chester being simply k remon- 
strance to Mr. Butler, on his chai'ge of prevarication brought 
against the Church of England, his Lordship does not imme- 
diately direct his attention to Mr. Butler’s arguments. But 
there is one point 'which he notices as furnishing clue to the 
refutation of a great many of them.” It is the reference made 
by Mr. B. to the creed of Pius IV. ao that summary of faith to 
which the Roman Catholics publicly give their assent withput 
restriction or qualification. The last clause, but one of which 
creed is as follows : 

I also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, 
defined and declared, by the sacred canons, and general councils, and 
particularly by the holy Council of Trent ; and likewise 1 also condemn, 
reject, and anathematize, all things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
whatsoever condemned and anathematized by the Church.*’ P. 20. ' 

This clause, it is urged by the Bishop, involves the Romaq 
Catholics in the belief of the contradictory doctrines (jtau^ht b^ 
difiPerent t^ouncils, since the disciple of their Church is evi- 
dently, , pledged by it, to all things declared by the other 
general councils, as well as by that of Trent ; and also requires 
.olthem, as true Roman Catholics, an acknowledgment of the 
power of their Church to ck?pose kings and extirpate heretics — 
both these rights having been claimed for her, one by the 
Council of Trent, and the other by the fourth Lateraq 
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Council. So that if Mr. B. remains true to his own rule, 
he must avow his belief in some heretical as well as uncharitable 
doctrines.” 

Here, then, is another strait in which Mr. Butler has brought 
himself, and from which we ratlier think he will find it no less 
difficult to extricate himself than from his unfbrtunate prevari- 
cating dilemma. 

In concluding our remarks, we must express our concurrence 
with the Bishop of Chester in regarding Mr. B. as worthy of 
our thanks for having vented a calumny, which so plainly evinces 
the unalterably intolerant spirit of the Roman Cafholic religion. 
At the same time, a more honourable return of thanks is due to 
his Lordship, for having interposed the shield of his own can- 
d6uf and dignity^ against the shafts of the common enemy of 
all Protestants ; and especially from ourselves, for his protec- 
tion of tlie great body of his humbler brethren in the ministry 
from a most unjustifiable and atrocious impeachment of their 
religious and moral character. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND DU 
MOULIN ON EPISCOPACY. 

( Continued from page 174.) 

DU MOULIN’S THIRD LETTER.’" 

To the Right Reverend and worthy Prelate, the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 

I HAVE received, ray Lord, your letters, at once enriched with various 
erudition, full of good matter, and expressive of your kindness. 
For though you shew some emotion, yet the abundant mildness 
which you infuse into your reproofs, encourages me to hope, that 
no occasion has been furnished for lessening yoitr regard for me, 
and that you will receive my plea with a willing ear. To me, indeed, 
it is both useful and honourable to be instructed by you : controversy 
with a man of your dignity and leaning is what I have not the folly to 
desire. I did not even write w'ith any view of drawing from you an 
answer : it is sufficient for me if you give my letter a favourable re- 
ception. Nor are my letters of such importance that they should give 
you any t«)uble, or call off your attention from weightier affairs. If, 
then, I have erred in any point, 1 am much indebted to my error for 

. — . - 

following; words have been incorrectly printed in the previous letters ; — Pondfi* 
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eliciting from you a reply so learned, so exact, not to be estimated by 
gold, and which will ever be to me, as long aaf»l live, a most precious 

jcciyxtjXiov. 

It seems to me, however, that yon have not precisely understood my 
meaning in some passages of my first letter : you will excuse me, there- 
fore, if*i now endeavour to explain myself more at length. 

1 said, first, that in the New Testament the names, Bishop and Pres- 
byter, are used indiscriminately. 

Secondly, that the order of Bishop and of Presbyter is the same. 

Thirdly, that the distinction between Bishop and Presbyter is derived 
from ecclesiastical, and not froni divine right. 

You wish that 1 had not said these things. You also adduce much 
to prove the contrary-^and certainly with learning and accuracy ; but 
a large portion of it is not applicable to me. 

To come to particulars. You do not deny my assertion that the 
names Bishop and Presbyter are indiscriminately used in the New 
Testament : — but to what does this tend you say. You suppose me 
forsooth tacitly to insinuate by this, that the things signified are not dis- 
tinct ; since no one would attack the name unless he were ill affected to 
the thing. You add, that in those very passages in which the Fathers 
inform us, that the terms were used in the same sense, they imme- 
diately apply a remedy, and prqi^eed to say that afterwards a different 
practice obtained, and that the titles, like the functions, were, and con- 
tinued to be, distinct. 

On this point I shall easily convince you that I did not intend to 
take an unfair advantage of the undefined use of the words, for the 
purpose of confounding the functions. For in the same passage 
I apply immediately the same remedy against misinterpretation 
which, you justly observe, is applied by the Fathers, and subjoin the 
following sentence : “ Immediately after the time of the Apostles, or 
even in their time, as ecclesiastical history testifies, it was settled that 
in one city one of the Presbyters should be entitled Bishop, and 
have pre-eminence over his colleagues, to avoid the confusion which is 
apt to arise from equality ; and all Churches every where received this 
form of government.” These are precisely the w<5rds which I there 
added, and which entirely do away your suspicion. 

And is it probable that I should be ill affected to your Order, of 
which 1 never have spoken otherwise than honourably ? knowing as 
I do, that the reformation of the Englisli Church and the subversion of 
Popery were owmg, next to God and the King, chiefly to the learning 
and exertions of Bishops ; some of whom were even crowned with 
martyrdom, and subscribed the Go,^pel with their blood->-who8e writ- 
ings we possess, whose actions we remember, and whose zeal was in no 
wise inferior to that o2 the most eminent servants of God, whom France 
or Germany has produced. To deny this would argue a depraved folly, 
or an invidious detraction from the glory of God, or a dark' stupidity 
groping in the day-light. I am desirous, therefore, that your suspicion 
should be banish^ ; especially when I consider that Calvin and Beza, 
in whom some opini^ted men pretend to find countenance for their own 
obstinacy, have written many epistles to Prelates of En^and, address- 
ing them as faithful servants of God and deserving well of the Church. 
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Nor have I the effrontery to think of condemning by my voice, those 
luminaries of the primitive Church, Ignatius, Polycarp, Cyprian, Au*- 
gustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the two Gregories, Nyssen and Nazi- 
anzen, all of them Bishops, as men not duly appointed, or as usurpers of 
an illicit function* With me the venerable antiquity of the first 
ages will ever have greater infiuence, than the upstart institution of 
any man* 

I come now to the second subject of your censure ; I have asserted 
the Order of Bishop and Presbyter to be the same. You, on the con* 
trary, think the Episcopal Order ^istinct from that of Presbyter, and 
support your opinion by many quotations from the Fathers who speak 
of the Ordination of Bishops. 1 dispute it not — it is the voice of anti* 
quity. And, although the Roman Pontifical abstains from this expres- 
sion, yet the ancient Roman Pontiffs made use of it. Leo I«, in bis eighty- 
ninth Epistle, which is addressed to the Bishops of the district of 
Vienna, directs that an improperly ordained Bishop be displaced; and 
frequently employs the same word in the course of his Epistle* But 
between order and degree you thus distinguish — that degree im- 
plies merely superiority, but that order is a power to perform some 
special act, and therefore that every order is a degree, but that 
the converse is not true. Justly. — For although many pay no regard 
to these distinctions of terms, yet it i»best to use words with their sig- 
nification defined, in order that things really differing may also be 
distinguished in name. But this is nothing against my argument* 
You ought to have considered the adversaries with whom I am con- 
cerned. I am arguing against the Papists, who hold seven orders — 
Ostiaries, Readers, Exorcists, Acolyths, Sub-deacons, Deacons, Priests, 
and with whom the Episcopal Order or Character is not accounted dis- 
tinct from that of Priest or Presbyter* Arguing with these, could I 
use any other terms than those which are received by them ? Could I 
treat with them of the Episcopal Order, which they do not acknow- 
ledge, or inveigh against them for not distinguishing the Episcopal 
Order from that of Presbyter, when even our own Churches make no 
such distinction ? To have dpne this would have been to dispute rather 
with our own Church than with the Church of Rome. 

Why, again, should I have insisted so minutely on the distinction of 
the words, when it appears that every order is a degree, and that 
of Deacon is called a degree by St. Paul, (1 Tim. iii. 13.) and 
that a Bishop cannot be displaced from his order without falling from 
his degree ? I pray, you consider fully what I have said ; “ Eiwy 
Bishop is a Presbyter and a Priest of the body of Christ ; and of these 
the Church of Rome makes but oae order,” It surely is evident that 
I here assert, not what ought to be believed, but what is held by the 
Church of Rome. • 

But he^e I must notice something which may produce a scruple* 
It is acknowledged by all parties that every Bishop id a Presbyter. Now 
a Presbyter is not a Deacon : wherefore a Bishop must differ from a 
Presbyter in some other respect than that in which a Presbytef differs 
from a Deacon. But a Presbyter differs from a Deacon in respect of 
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his order ; wherefore it would appear that a Bishop does not differ* from 
a Presbyter in order. ^ 

Nor can I entirely assent to your definition ; that order is a power 
to perform some special act. For a power to perform a special act is 
given to many unaccompanied with any order ; as in the case of those 
who are delegated (Out of order to perform certain actions. 

Again: you maintain that there is no difference in the order of 
Archbishop and Bishop. But we find that an Archbishop possesses 
power to perform some special acts ; as, for instance, to convoke a 
Synod, and to discharge other funct^ns to which Bishops are not com- 
petent, and wljich under the papal system are not permitted even to 
Archbishops until they have received the archiepiscopal pall from the 
Pope. I submit it to your wise judgment whether it does not hence 
appear, that power to perform a special act may be conferred by means 
of degree alone without diversity of order. 

The third point remains— my assertion, that Episcopacy is derived 
from the most ancient ecclesiastical, and not from divine, right. 
You, on the other side, contend that it is of divine right, and to prove 
this, you produce numerous instances of Bishops who have received 
the Episcopate from the Apostles themselves — Mark, Timothy, 
Titus, Clement, Polycarp, and St. James himself, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. And you cite abundant testimony from the Fathers to that 
effect, with learning throughout and the evidence of ancient history. 
But what follows ? If, say you, Bishops were constituted by the 
Apostles, it is evident that the Episcopal Oi;d<ir is of Apostolic and 
therefore of divine right. This is, indeed, to storm the citadel of the 
cause. But your axiom, that all matters of apostolic right are also of 
divine right, appears to me, permit me to say, to be subject to some 
exceptions. There were many points of ecclesiastical polity instituted 
by the Apostles, which the Church of England itself proclaims not to 
be of divine right by not observing them. St. Paul, in 1. Tim. v. 
directs that Deaconesses be appointed in the Church — this custom has 
long been obsolete. In 1 Cor. xiv. he directs that, in the same assembly, 
at the same hour, three or four shall prophesy, that is, as Ambrose un- 
derstands the word, shall expound the Word of God, and that the rest 
shall judge of what they deliver — this practice also has ceased for a 
length of time. The apostolic precept concerning abstinence from 
blood and things strangled, was observed by the ancient Church for 
many centuries ; of which we have the following testimony : Tertul- 
lian, Apologet. c. 9. — the Synod of Gangra, can. 2. — the Trullan Sy- 
nod, can. 67. Of the same thing there is also frequent mention in the 
Councils of Worms and Arles. Bat Augustine (lib. 32. adv. Faust, c. 
13.) says, that this observance was commonly disregarded among Chris- 
tians, and that those iVho retained any scruples about it were derided by 
Others. There is a precept, not of the Apostles, but of Chri,st himself, 
directing tbat4he dust of the feet be shaken off as a testimony against 
dMe who reject the Gosjiel. But if, in the present age, any one were 
iittrodtiding Christianity among the Tartars or Chinese, would he be 
bound to obsierve t&is practice against those who heeded not his 
doctrine ? 
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Tilings pertaining to faith and salvation were, indeed, determined by 
the Apostles through* divine inspiration ; but' in other things they often 
used their own discretion, which St. Paul intimates in 1 Cor. vii. 25. 

You know, also, what is commonly answered whenever instances 
are alleged of Bishops placed by the Apostles in a station above Pres- 
byters : namely, that they held the ffpwrcia, not as Bishops, but as Evan- 
gelists, of whose pre-eminence above Pastors Chrysostom has some inti- 
mation in his Homily on Ephes. iv. What weight there is in this, I would 
submit to be decided by your judgment rather than by that of any one 
else. Certainly Ambrose, on the same passage, considers Evan- 
gelists as inferior to members of the Priesthood,* and as without 
any see. Still, whatever title is given to Titus, Timothy, and Mark, 
whether that of Bishops or Evangelists, it is plain that they had Bishops 
for their successors and inheritors of their pre-eminence. 

I think, then, that our Churches are defective in a point of divine 
right, but in such a way that they are not to be excluded from the 
hope of salvation, and that you grant that eternal life may be attained 
under our Church polity. This is what you at length allowed to ap- 
pear in your second letter, to deal compassionately with us. But in 
your first letter, in which you are more diffuse, you class us with 
Aerius, who, you say, was deservedly placed in the black book of 
heretics on this charge. Here, illustrious man, I appeal to your bene- 
volence. Consider the strait into which you are forcing me. If it had 
been incumbent on me to speak as you conceive that I ought, I must 
then have accused our Church of heresy ; after which it would have 
been necessary for me (Tv<rKivaZiiv, to have provided for myself, and to 
have abandoned my station. 1 could not possibly have said that the 
Episcopal TTpogama is of divine right without imprinting the stigma of 
heresy upon our Churches, which have shed so much blood for Christ : 
for to persist, indeed, in rejecting things of divine right, and to oppose 
perversely when God commands, is plainly heresy, whether faith or dis- 
cipline be concerned. Moreover, if I had so spoken, I must have sub- 
verted that principle by which our religion chiefly defends itself against 
Popery ; namely, that things of divine right are sufficiently and evi- 
dently contained in Holy Scripture. 

I am aware that you would here reply, that it would have been more 
safe and honest to have remained silent on these points, than to have been 


borne away by an unseasonable passion for writing ; the case being such 
^ — that I must of necessity offend either my own Church or your*s, and 
perhaps both. Indeed, I should have preferred silence : I undertook 
my work reluctantly ; I wrote only because I was urged to write. 
The Jesuit Arnaud, the King’s Corifessor, declaimed against the Confes- 
sion of our Church in a sermon preached before^the King, and besides 
reviled it in a virulent book, in which he exults beyond measure on 
this pointy and bit^terly rallies our ecclesiastical polity. This book, 
cried about for sale in the streets and public ways of all France, has 
given many persons extreme offence. And even before this aU places 
resounded with the question ; the pulpits, the market, the courts, the 
streets^ and the very barbers’ shops. This is the field in which every 
wanton talker daily disports himself. {low eager was the expectation 
♦ 3 
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of my book as ,an answer to all this insolence, appears from the fact, 
Aat in four montfas hine editions of it were printed. 1 could not 
tlien decline 'the duty thus assigned to me. And it was not possible to 
write with sufficient fulness on the question, without beginning at the 
signification of the ^ords Bishop and Presbyter, and without treating 
of the origin of the Episcopal Office. In discussing this subject, I took 
occasion to spCak honourably of the Bishops of England; I traced the 
episcopal dignity to the very cradle of the Church ; I condemned 
Aerius ; I said that the Apostle James himself was Bishop of Jerusa* 
lem ; and that from him was derived a long succession of Bishops of 
that fsity. In short, 1 said all but this, that my own Church , is here- 
tical, a trampler on divine right. This I could not say, nor ought 
I to have said it. Indeed, if I had said thus, you would yourself 
have thought me deficient in prudence. 

I have nothing farther to say on the three leading subjects of our 
, correspondence. You, however, have annexed an Isrt/ierpov: I mean 
your opinion of the title of my work, which I have inscribed in French 
— On the Vocation of Fastors, These terms, you say, are innovations, 
and are used by none of the ancients in this sense. I know indeed 
that the term Vocation seldom occurs in their writings, and is not 
taken iu this sense. But in our country we use it so : all French 
writers on the subject, whether of the Reformed or Papal Church, have 
adopted it. And in our language it signifies something more than Ordu 
nation ; it stands for the office itself. If I had written in X^atin, I should 
have entitled my book, De Munere et Ordinatione Pastorum. 

You also dislike to hear all Presbyters and all Ministers of the 
Divine Word entitled Pastors; for this name, you say, belongs to 
Bishops alone, according to the language of the ancients. But if this 
be true, most illustrious man, the Reformed Churches of France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, are flocks without Pastors. St. 
Paul, however, (Acts xx. 17. 28.) exhorts the Ephesian Presbyters to 

feed the Church of God.’' And St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 1, 2.) says, 
“ The Elders which are among you I exhort. — Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, .not by constraint 
but willingly, not for filthy lucre.” And this exhortation to be 
diligent and to avoid filthy lucre is, doubtless, addressed also to the 
inferior Presbyters. I cannot, then, prevail on myself to think that 
those ought not to be called Pastors whom God commands to feed his 
flock. Again, if the Word of God be the food of the soul, I do not 
see why that person who dispenses this food should not be entitled 
Pastor. St. Paul (Epfa. iv. 11.) makes this enumeration of ecclesi- 
astical functions : ** He gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, 
and some Evangelism, and some Pastors, and Teachers.” If Pres- 
byters labouring in the Word, whom the French call Ministers, be 
not understood by the word Pastors, I see not wbat placo> they can 
hold in this eumeration of the Apostle. Augustine (Epist. 59.T) 
says, that the Pastors and Teachers are the same persons. Jerome^ 
in his commentary this passage, is of the same opinion. Via-* 


* Epist.* 149. Edit* Bened. 
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cehtius Lirinensis, in his exposition of this text, makes no mention 
of Pastors^ evidently because he comprehends them under the terra 
Teachers, whom he calls Tractaiores, who in fact were something dif- 
ferent from Bishops. And that Bishops alone are Teachers, 1 certainly 
never yet heard. Ambrose is so far from thinking that the name 
Pastor belongs to Bishops alone, that he gives It evon to Readers. 
** Pastors,” he says, in his commentary . on the text above mentioned^ 
“ we may safely interpret as signifying Readers, who by reading the 
Holy Scriptures in the Church, nourish the people who hear.” The 
use of the name Pastor, is frequent among the Prophets, as the fol- 
lowing references will shew you : Isaiah Ivi. 11. Jeremiah x. 21. and 
xxii. 22. and xxiii. 1, 2. 3. Ezekiel xxxiv. 2. Zachariah x. 3. And 
if any one impartially and accurately consider these passages, he 
will find that under the name of Pastors, are designated not only the 
High Priests, or the Heads of theLevites, but all Prophets and Levites 
charged with the office of teaching. 

But a desire of satisfying you, and a ready supply of materials, are 
carrying me beyond bounds. I have trespassed too long on your lei- 
sure. My labour, however, will not have been ill bestowed, if it assure 
you of my high esteem, of my^ anxious desire of concord, and of 
my earnest wish that all the reformed Churches, associated as they are 
in one faith, bo they may be also in the bond of one Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity. I pray you, give a favourable construction to my ingenuous 
freedom ; which indeed will not diminish aught of the respect and 
honour which I am ever ready publicly to profess as due from me to- 
wards you. May God preserve you, and grant you health and 
strength in your old age, and increase of honour and felicity. Fare- 
well. 

Your Lordship’s most respectfully devoted 

PETER Dv MOULIN. 

Paris, January 1st, 1619. 

^To he continued,') 


CHURCH MUSIC. 

* the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

As you admit into your excellent Miscellany the discussion of every 
question, that can tend directly or indirectly to promote the good of 
our invaluabte Church, I trust therefore you will excuse my calling 
your attention to a subject, which I apprehend ij of no small import-* 
ance, and which hitherto has not been taken notice of by any of your 
Correspondents. The subject I allude to is the state of our Parochial 
Church Music, whether it is such as tends to the “ use of edifying?” 
and if it does not, whether any means can be resorted to, which shall 
be likely to promote its improvement ? I apprehend it will be allowed 
by all, that whatever is admitted to be part of Divine worship ought on 
that account to be administered to the jjest of our ability, whether we 
consider the majesty of Him whom we are addressing, or the deep im- 
portance of the subjects which form the matters of our addresses. T 
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mention this, in order to draw, if possible, the attention of men of abi* 
lities and learning to the subject, as without their help we can effect 
nothing ; and 1 apprehend it has been deemed hitherto rather too 
much below their consideration. If, however, the above observation 
be correct, surely their aid is necessary in every thing (whether of 
more or less imporfance) that relates to Divine Worship, As my ob- 
ject is to draw the attention of your Correspondents to the subject in 
question, I will only add at present that I am, Sir, 

Your faithful humble Servant, 

A Constant Header. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


LINCOLN S- 

Thr General Monthly Meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held on Tuesday, March 
1st. The attention of the members 
present was called to a very interesting 
communication from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Discountenancing Vice in Ireland. It 
appeared that the Irish Society had 
been prevented from availing itself of 
a liberal Grant of 1000/., to belaid out 
in the purchase and distiibutiun of Bi- 
bles and Prayer Books, by a condition 
of the Grant wiiicli restricted that dis- 
tribution to Hospitals, Workhouses, 
and Prisons. It was thcrcfoie resolved, 
that the Irish Society should be em- 
powered to distribute Bibles and Pray- 
er Books to the amount of the above 
sum, in any way which its Managing 
Comnuttee might deem expedient. And 
the Sioretaries were also directed to 
inform the Diocesan and District Com- 
mittees, that the Society was ready to 
receive any sums of money which might 
be transmitted by its Committees from 
benevolent persons, in aid of the .So- 
ciety in Ireland, which appeared to be 
itiuclj limited in its useful labours by a 
want of funds. 

In the course of the proceedings of 
the day, the Lord Bishop of Chester 
took occasion to remark*, that it had 
been matter of regret, felt by the So- 
ciety, and often expressed at its Meet- 
ings, that from circumstances, with the 
nature of which they were not ac- 
quainted, the Society had not been fa- 
voured, by ttiG Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, with any comiounication since 
Itts arrival in Indial This he considered 
to be, on many accounts, deeply to be 


INN-FIELDS. 

lamented ; and the more so, because it 
was understood that the Bishop, in 
many of his letters to his piivate 
friends, had alluded to circumstances 
which could not fail greatly to interest 
the Society. 

It had been suggested to liira by a 
highly respectable Nobleman, who was 
a very zealous friend, and liadMong 
been a most active member of the So- 
ciety, (Lord Kenyon) that, in the ab- 
sence of more direct intelligence, it 
would be useful and gratifyingTto the 
Society to be made acquainted with 
that information respecting the pro- 
ceedings and observations of the 
Bishop, which might be obtained 
from his private correspondence ; and 
with that view^, by the permission 
of the Bishop of Calcutta** friends, 
some letteis hud been placed in his 
l^the Bishop of Chester’s) hands, by 
the Nableinan to whom he had al- 
luded ; from which, with the Society's 
approbation, he would proceed to read 
a i^w extracts. His Lordship observ- * 
ed, that he was aware of the irregula- 
rity of the proceeding, and he very 
much lamented the absence of more 
direct communication from the Bishop 
of Calcutta, whose views and wishes, 
had be condescended to make them 
known, the Society vvould have been 
so desirrous of aiding to the extent 
of its power. But still he felt disposed 
to avail himself of the opportunity of 
imparting to the Meeting the informa- 
tion contained in the letters which he 
held in his hand, knowing how aq;Ki- 
ously that information had been long 
expected. 

The Bishop tbei proceeded to read 
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several extracts from letters addressed 
by the Bishop of Caicntta to different * 
individuals in this country^ descriptive 
of the state of religious feeling in In- 
dia ; of the different obstacles which he 
found to the progress of Cliristianity ; 
and also of some particulars in the 
conduct of the natives, more especially 
as respected the schools established 
and establishing for their inkruction, 
which appeared to give him hopes of 
gradually introducing among them that 
improvement of mental cultivation, 
which might eventually open tlieir eyes 
to the degrading character of their own 
superstitions, and dispose them to a fa- 
vourable reception of the truths of the 
Gospel. 

The native schools in the immediato 
vicinity of Calcutta, set on foot hy the 
Kev. J. Hawtayne, under the sanction 
of Bishop Middleton, formed a promi- 
nent subject of notice in the course of 
the letters j and it was higlily gratify- 
ing to learn from them in what light 
Mr. Hawtayne is held by the children of 
These schools ; amongst whom, the Bi- 
shop says, he is as familiarly known as 
a clergyman in this country among his 
own parishioners. 

We were much struck by the follow- 
ing passage, which points to one of the 
greatest impediments opposed to the 
progress of Christianity in India; — 
“ Wherever/’ observes Bishop Heber 
(wc give his words to the best of our 
recollection) “ our schools are esta- 
blished, the Dissenters set up •their 
schools in rivalry, rather than seek out 
new fields of exertion, where they 
would not interfere with us. And they 
Xlo more harm tlian good by the bitter 
and vexatious mauner in which they 
preach the Gospel, or, what they like 
better, insult the C'luirch of England.” 

In some parts of his letters, the 
Bishop spoke with regret of a want of 
pecuniary resonrccs to meet the various 
calls of religious undertakings in India. 

The Secretaries infojuicd the Meet- 
ing that th9 subject had not escaped 
the attention of the Committee of the 
Society *, tliat the native schools in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta had been 
supported liitlierto from a sum of mo- 
ney placed by the Society at the dis- 
posal of Bishop Middjeton ; that upon 
the receipt of the last Calf utta Report, 
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from which it appeared that this sum 
of money was almost exhausted, the 
Committee had immediately turned 
their attention to the business, and it 
was resolved, by their rtfconimcndatioii 
at the General Afeetingsof the Society 
in January, to inform tlie different 
Committees in the East, that great im- 
portance was attached to the institu- 
tion of native schools, and that grants 
of money for their support would have 
immediately been made and forwarded, 
had not the Society already placed the 
sum of 1000/. at the disposal of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, and consequently 
presumed that his Lordship would have 
provided for their ii.imediato wants. 

The Secretaries further stated, that 
this resolution had been communicated 
to the Committees at Calcutta, jMa- 
dras, Bomliay, and Ceylon, that they 
were assured the Society would do 
every thing in its power to support the 
native schools, and that the Bishop of 
Calcutta had been requested to take 
the schdols and missions under his 
^ordship’s especial protection. 

It appeared also, by referring to the 
Trcasuiers of the Socitty, that they 
had only yet received his Lordship's 
draft for 250/. of the 1 000/. voted to 
him by the Society, to be laid out at 
his discretion for the promotion of 
Chiistian knowledge in his diocese. It 
was judged accordingly, that the So- 
ciety could not at present do more 
than express iU earnest desire at all 
times to contribute to such objects, as 
far as was consistent with due atten- 
tion to its other important designs. 

Before the Meeting dispersed, The 
Bishop of Chester gave notice of his 
intention to propose the transference 
of the Mt»sionary department of the 
Society to the Society for Propagatiug 
the Gospel in Foreign I’arts. As the 
• measure was one of very great import- 
ance, his Lordship said he would not 
press the siilijett on the present occa- 
sion ; but he requested the Members 
would take it into their serious consi- 
deration in the intermediate time be- 
fore the next General Meeting.* 

The Secretaries iuli mated tliat, in 
consequence of tlie first Tuesday in the 
next month being Eagter Tuesday, the 
ncxi^ General Alectmg would be oa 
Tuesday, April 12. 

L 1 
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University and Clerical Intelligence* 

NATIONAL SOCIETY, &c. 


On Friday, the General Committee of 
the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principlca of the 
Established CJmrcii, held their Meet- 
ing at St Martin’s Vestry Room. Pre- 
sent-Archbishop of York, Bishops of 
Ely, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Gloucester, Exe- 
ter, Chester ; Lord Kenyon, Sir James 


Langham, Bart, George Gipps, Esq., 
M.P. 5 Archdeacons Cambridge and 
Watson; Rev. Dr. Bell, and other 
members of the Committee. Eight 
fresh Schools were added to the So- 
ciety, and several grants of money 
were made towards the erecting, en- 
larging, and litting up of Schoolrooms. 


UJJIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


On Sunday, March 27, the Rev. John 
Inglis, D.D. Ecclesiastical Commissary in 
the Diocese of Nova Scotia, was conse- 
crated at Lambeth, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the Bishopric of that Dio- 
cese, on the resignation of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Stanser. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. A. Hamilton, Secretary 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

OXFORD. 

■Degrees conferred February 23. 

MASTER OF ARTS. ^ 

Dighton, Edward, Esq. Exeter College, 
Grand Compounder. 

March 2. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW, 

Shepherd, Rev. Henry, St. Alban Hall, 
Grand Compounder, 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Barrett, Rev, Stephen, Lincoln College. 
Davis, Rev. James, University College, 
Robinson, Rev. Christopher Thomas, 
Brasenose College. 

Tierney, George, Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege. 

Trevor, Hon. Arthur Hill, Christ Churcli. 
Wiggett, William Lyde, University Col- 
lege. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS, 

Elton, William Tierney, Worcester Col- 
lege. 

Roberson, William Henry MoncriefF, Lin- 
coln College. , 

Wildman, Richard, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder. « 

March 10. 

DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

Howard, Rev. Richard, Jesus College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Page, Rev. John, late Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Gran^ Compounder. 

BACHELOR IN bXVINiTY. 

Ccdier, Rev. Walter King, Oriel College. 

' masters of arts. ^ 
Greswell, Richard, Fellow of Worcester 
College. 


Lancaster, Richard Thomas, Exeter Col- 
lege. 

Tudball, Rev. Thomas, Baliol College, 
Grand Compounder. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Breton, Edward Rose, Oueen’s College. 
Onslow, Richard Foley, Christ Church. 
March 17. 

BACHELOR DIVINITY. 

Tucker, Rev. John, Fellow of Corpus 
Chribti College. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Packe, Rev. Christ. Worcester College. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Brett, Thomas Brandon, Esq. Commoner 
of Christ Church, Grand Compounder. 
February 22. 

The new Statute relating to the Exa- 
minations, which provides that there shall 
in future be nine instead of six Examiners, 
and that the Classical and hlathematical 
Examinations shall be distinct, passed the 
House of Convocation. The number of 
Classes is to be four, of which the three 
first are to be pi iiited. 

^ February 23. 

The Rev. William Dalby, M.A. of 
Exeter College, and the Rev. John Watts, 
M.A. of University College, were elected 
Proctors by their respective Societies, and 
their election was announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor the same day. The Proctors 
will be admitted into office ou the 13th of 
April, the first day of Easter Term, 

March 4,. 

Mr. C. Wells was admitted Scholar of 
New College. 

March 11. 

Mr. W. Howard was adipitted Fellow 
of New College. 

The Dean of Westminster has recently 
placed at the disposal of the University the 
sum of 80001 for the purpose of endowing 
three Scholarships. Dr. Ireland hai> left 
the nature of the Examinations, and the 
nomination of Examiners, entirely to the 
decision of the University. It is generally 
understood, that the Examingtioi;^ will be 
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exdusively classical, and that the Exa- 
miners will be appointed from time to 
time by a standing Committee oi Univer- 
sity Officers. 

March 12. 

Mr. Henry William Newbolt was ad- 
mitted Scholar of New College. 

March 13. 

Hr. Ralph Grenside and Mr. Robert 
Walker Tomlinson, Commoners of Uni- 
versity College, were elected Scholars on 
the Yorkshire Foundation of that Society. 

March 1 5. 

In full Convocation, Petitions were vot- 
ed to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
that the statutes now in force> by which 
persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion are prohibited from holding cer- 
tain offices, and from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, may not be repealed. 

March 17. 

Mr. Robert Evans, Commoner of .Tesus 
College, was elected Scholar of that So- 
ciety. 

March 23. 

Mr. Andrew Douglas Stackpoole was 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

March 25. 

The Rev. Edward Whatetoy, M.A. late 
Fellow of Oriel College, w’as admitted 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, on the nomi- 
nation of the Right Hon. 'Lord Grenville, 
Chancellor of the University. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred March 2. 

IlONOKARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Ryder, Hon. Granville, Trinity College. 

M tSlXR OF ARTS. 

Butt, Rev. John William, Sidney Col- 
lege. 

B VCHEI.ORS IN CIVIL LAW.* 

Bunk ill, Robert, Trinity Hall. 

Luniley, William Go deii, Trinity Hall. 
Yesconi, Edward Bayntum,, Downing 
College, Grand f/oni pounder. 

March 8. 

DOCTOR IN divinity. 

Jefferson, Rev. Robert, B.D. Sidney Sus- 
sex College. 

BAC1IF.LOR OF ARTS. 

Revell, Henry l^evell, Catherine Hall. 
March 18. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Walton, Rev. Jonathan, Trinity College. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Ion, Rev, John, Pembroke Hall. 
Stephenson, Rev. John Hillier, Trinity 
College. 

IN EPTORS TO THE DEOREE. 

Besl^ George, St. John’s College. 

Birkett, John, Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege. * 

Calvert, NicolsonR. St, John’s College. 


Giraud, Rev. E. A. Sf. John’s College. * 
Harris, Rev, Joseph H. Fellow, of Clare- 
Hall. 

Hutchinson, Rev. William John, -Jesua 
College. 

Jenyiis, Rev. Leonard, St. John's Col** 
lege. • 

LasccUes, Rev. R. Christ College. 
Malden, Henry, Fellow of Trinity CoU 
lege. 

Mason, Thomas, Emmanuel College* 
Porter, Rev. G. S. Fellow of Christ Col- 
lege. 

BACHELOR IN T IVIL LAW. 

Crespigny, Rev. H, Champion de, Tri- 
nity Hall. 

March 7* 

The Rev. Charles Ingle, M.A. of St* 
Peter’s College, was admitted a Bye Fel- 
low of that Society. 

March S, 

At a Congregation this day, a Petition 
from this University, to both houses of 
Parliament, against any further conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics, was voted 
by 70 to 38. 

The Vice-Chancellor has appointed Mr. 
'fhomas Johnson, Univerhity-Marshal, in 
the room of the late Mr. John Chellis. 
March 16. 

Edward Baines, B.A, of Christ College, 
was elected a Fellow' of that Society, on 
the foundation of Sir John Finch and Sir 
Thomas Baines. 

March 18. 

Mr. Edward Herbert Fitzherbert, and 
Mr. John Wordsworth, both of Trinity 
College, were elected U niversity Scholars, 
on Dr. Bell's Foundation. 

March 21. 

Thomas Crick, B.A. and John Frede- 
rick Isaacson, B.A. of St. John’s College, 
were elected foundation Fellow's of that 
Society, and the Rev. Nicholas Fiott, M.A. 
was elected a Fellow on the Platt founda- 
tion. 

There w'ill be Congregations on the fol- 
lowing days ill Easter Term : — 
Wednesday • • April 20, at 1 1 o’clock. 
W^ednesday • • May 4 .... 11 
, Wednesday •• — 11 ••*•11 
W'ednesday . . — 25 . • • • 11 
Saturday • * • • ,June 1 1 (Stat.) B.D. 

Com. at 10 o'clock. 

Saturday • • - • July 2 • • • • 11 
Monday •••• 

chancellor’s GOLD MEDALS. 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medals* for the 
two best proficients in Cla.s.sical Learning, 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
are adjudged to Mr, Jol]n Frederick Isaac- 
son, of St. John’s College, and Mr. Richard 
Williamson, of Trinity College, 
h\% 
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A SUMMARY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY, 1625. 


Members Memters 
ofthe senate, onthelkwrds. 


Trinity College .... 

676 

• • • 

1316 

St. John’s College • • 

420 

# • • • 

1056 

Queen’s College • • • • 

H 60 

• • • • 

262 

Emmanuel College. • 

94 

• • « • 

219 

Christ College 

56 

• • • • 

217 

Jesus College •*•••• 

73 


209 

Caius College 

74 


206 

St. Peter’s College • • 

53 


175 

Clare Hall 

55 

• • • • 

148 

Corpus Christi College 

30 

• • « * 

144 

Trinity Hall 

25 

• • • • 

130 

Catharine Hall • • • • 

25 

• o • • 

124 

Pembroke Hall . • • • 

37 

• • • • 

117 

King’s College 

81 

• • • • 

107 

Sidney College .... 

34 

• • * « 

101 

Magdalen College • • 

36 


100 

Downing College • • 

14 


57 

Commorantes in Vill^ 

12 


12 


17C1 4700 


It appears from the University Calen- 
dar, that the number of Members on the 
boards is 4700, being an increase of 210 
in the last year, and of 1905 since 1813. 
The number of Members on the books of 
Oxford is 4660, so that the numbers at 
Cambridge now, for the first time, we be- 
lieve, exceed those at Oxford. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Bald\nn, J. to the Vicarage of Leyland, 
near Preston. 

Bamford, R. W. to the Vicarage of Bi- 
shopstone, Durham. 

Barrett, Jonathan Tyers, D.D. to the 
Prebend of Mapesbury, in the C’athe- 
dral Church of St. Paul ; Patron, , the 
Bishop of London. 

Birrell, Rev. John, M.A, Minister of 
Westruther, Berwickshire, to the se- 
cond charge of Cupar. 

Buckland, William, Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, and reader of 
Mineralogy and Geology in that Uni- 
versity, to the Rectory of Stoke Cha- 
rity, near Winchester ; Patron, the 
President and Fellows of that Society. 

Chandler, George, D.C.L. and late Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford, to the 
District Church in Stafford-street, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone, in 
the county of Middlesex ; Patron, the , 
King. ^ 

CcHtte, John, to the Rectory of Morcott, 
Rutlandshire ; Patron, the Rev. Ed{ ^ard 
Thorold. 

Goyle, Mile4, M.A. to the Rectory of 


Monnington-on-Wye, Herefordshire ; 
Patron, Sir G. Cornewall, Baft. 

Dixon, George, M.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Curate of Bothbury, 
to the Living of Tynemouth ; Patron^ 
Sir J. D. Astley, Bart. 

Douglas, Henry, M.A. to the Precentor- 
ship of Llandaff, imd the Prebend of 
Hieman’s. 

Drew, William Creasy, B.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Sandringham, with Babingley 

. annexed in Norfolk ; Patron, Henry 
Hoste Henley, Esq of Sandringham- 
Hall. 

Jones, Hugh, late Curate of Lewisham, 
to tlie Vicarage of that Parish ; Patron, 
the Earl of Dartmouth. 

Harries, W. to the Vicarage ofAmroth, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Hawes, Thomas, to the Rectory of Thorn- 
den, Suffolk, on his own Petition. 

Holcombe, James Robertson, M.A. FeUow 
of Jesus College, Oxford, to the Vicar- 
age of Steventon, Berks, belonging to 
the Bishop’s Donation or Collation, for 
this time only, by lapse of time. 

Hunter, James, LL.D. to be Minister of 
the parish of St. Leonard’s; Patron, 
the King. 

Kennedy, Geoi^e, to be Pastor to the 
United Associate Congregation of Kil- 
conquhar. 

Knight, William Bruce, M.A. to the 
Chancellorship of the Diocese of Llan- 
dafF; Patron, the Bishop. 

Lee, Dr. John, to be Minister of the 
Church and Paxash of Lady Yestcr’s, 
Edinburgh. 

Lee, L. C. M.A. and Senior Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Wootton, in that county; Patrons the 
Masters and Eellows of that Society. 

Lennard, Dacre Barrett, B.A. to tlie Rec- 
tory of St. Michael at Placit, Norwich; 
Patron, Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart, of 
Bclhiis, Essex. 

Long, Robert Churchman, to the Rectory 
of Swainsthorpe, Norfolk, on his own 
Petition. 

Macarthur, Alexander, to be Minister of 
D.airsie ; Patron, the Farl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. 

Markham, D, F. B.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Addingham, 
Cumberland. 

Merest, J. W. D. to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains to his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton. 

Oakeley, Herbert, B.D. to the Prebend of 
Weulocksbarn, in the Cathedral Churdx 
of St. Paul; Patron, the Bishop of 
London. 

Orman, Charles J.- M.A. to be Chaplaiu 
to the High Sheriff of Suffolk. 
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Prince, Thomas, D.D. Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, to the Chaplaincy of 
the British Embassy at the Hague. 
Also to be Domestic Chaplain to tho 
Countess of Athlone. 

Rees, William, of Trunch, and late of 
Jesus College, Oxford, to the Master- 
ship of the North Walsham Grammar 
School. 

Risiey, William Cotton, M.A. and Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, to be one of 
the Domestic Chaplains to the Right 
Hon. Frederick Baron Carteret. 

Stephenson, John Hollier, B.A. of Trinity 
Allege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Dengie, Essex. 

Taylor, Charles, D.D. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and Head Master of the College 
School, Hereford, Prebendary of More- 
ton Magna, to the Chancellorship of 
that Diocese. 

Tomkyns, R. B.C.L. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Saham Tony, Norfolk; Patrons, the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 

Twisleton, Frederick, S.C.L. Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford, to 
the Rectory of Broadwell cum Adle- 
strop, vacant by the death of the Hon. 
Dr. Twisleton. 

Williams, George, to the Rectory of Sedg- 
berrow, Worcestershire. 

W’’ood, G. to the Rectory of the Holy 
Trinity, Dorchester. 

Wrangham, Francis, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Cleveland, to a Prebendal Stall in the 
Cathedral Church of Chester ; the Arch- 
bishop of i ork’s option. 


ORDINATIONS. 

February 27. 

By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln in Mary- 
le-bone Church, London. 


DEACONS. 

Adnult, Robert Thomas, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, and 

Calcraft, John Neville, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Dashwood, Henry, B.A. Trinity College!^ 
Oxford. 

Everest, Thomas Roupcll, B.A, Pern- T 
broke College, Cambridge. > 

Sromi the Bishop of Salisbury, j 

Fowler, Wm. B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

G Wynne, Lawrence, B.A. Trinity Col- 7 
lege, Cambridge. > 

• From the Bishop of Salisbury, j 

Harris, Joseph Hemlngton, B.A. Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Hawkins, Ernest, B.A, Bediol College, 
Oxford. 


} 


r. y 


Hooper, W. Nixon, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, and 

Humfrey, Wm. Cave, St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Marriott, Wm. Marriott Smith, B.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Fr(m /Ae BUfum of Rochester, _ 
Ousby, Robert, B.A. John's College, 
and 

Tomblin, Charles, B.A. Emmantiel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Backhouse, Ralph Drake, B.A. Clare ^ 
Hall, Cambridge, * f 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury, C 
Bromily, Arthur, St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. J- 

From the Bishop of St, Davids, 3 
Butanshaw, Francis, B.A. University 
College, Oxford. > 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 3 
Caniidge, Charles Joseph, B. A. Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of York. 
Chcales, Henry, B.A. Pembroke Hall, and 
Childers, E.ardley, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Deedess Julius, M.A. Trinity College,') 
Oxford. ^ 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury, 3 
Foulis, Henry, B.A. St. John's College, 
Frost, Robert, B.A. Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Geneste, Maximilian, Queen’s College, ^ 
Oxford. L 

From the Bishop of Salisbury, j 
Holmes, Frederick, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of London. 
Leonard, Dacre Barrett, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Norunch. 
Motile, Henry, B.A. St. John’s College,-^ 
Cambridge. v 

From the Bishop of Salisbury, y 
Price, G. B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Sargeaiint, John, M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford, 

From the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Simpson, John Holt, B.A. Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Spencer, William Pakenham, M.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

* /Voin the Bishop of Ely. 
Tilden, Wm.’B.A. Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 
Wimbolt, Thomas Henry, B.A^ Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 
I^llamy, Edw'ard, x)f tlie Priory, Down- 
ham, to Mary Exam, daughter of Geo. 
Scholey, Esq. of Clapham Common# 
BusUe, William, to Eliza, daughter 
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Oie late /. Daxon, Esq. of Strasburgh, 
county of Clare. 

Freelandi Henry, of Cobham, Surrey, 
Rector of Hasketon, Suffolk, to So- 
phia Lydia, daughter of the late Thomas 
Ruggles, Esq. of Spaines Hall, Sussex. 

Hallewell, J. M.A. Fellow of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambriage, and Chaplain of St. 
Thomas's Mount, to Mary, daughter of 
Dr. Thompson, of Wexford. 

H enning, Chas. Wansbrough, of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Rachel Lydia, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T. T. B^d- 
dulph, Minister 6f St. James's, Bristol. 

Holmes, Frederick, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Professor in 
the Bishop’s College, at Calcutta, to 
Anna Maria, the eldest daughter of Jo- 
seph Loxdale, Esq. of Kingsland house. 

King, Moss, second son of J. King, Esq. 
of Grosveiior-place, to Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Rev. L. Cocl- 
dington. 

Knox, H. C. of Loughton, Sussex, to 
Sophia Martha, daughter of the late 
George Darby, Esq. 

Latten, William, to Sarah, only daughter 
of Mr. James Green, at Colchester. 

Rouch, Frederick Henry, M.A. of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, to Martha,eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Emra, Vicar 
of St. George’s, Gloucestershire. 

Whiting, James, B.A. Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Company, to Susan, 
only daughter of the late Mr. C. White, 
of Colchester. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Bland, Robert, Curate of Kenilworth, at 
Leamington, Warwickshire. 
Chamberlayue, Thomas, Rector of Charl- 
ton, Kent. 

Coke, Samuel, at Harmon ds worth Vicar- 
age, Middlesex, in his SOth year. 

Dore, James, of Walworth. 

Draper, K. Hector of Leckampton, at Al- 
derley, Gloucestershire, aged 91, 
Elrnsley, Peter, D.D. Principal of St. Al- 
bau Hall, Oxford, Camden’s Professor 
of History ,andforiner] y of Christ Church, 
in the 52d year of his age. He took 
the Degree of M.A. in July 1797 ; of 
B.D. in October, and D.D. in Novem* 
ber, 1823. < 

Fuller, J. at Chesham. Bucks, aged 74. 
Girdlestone, John Lang, at Sherringham ; 
this divine was bom at Baconsthorpe, 
Jan. 5, 1703. He was educated by 
his iOic!e until the age of fourteen, and 
placed under the^are of Dr. Pot- 
to^ the translator the Greek trage- 
, with whomjie continued un^ 

he went to Cains College, Cambridge, 

1731. In Jan. 1730, he took hU 


degree of B. A. having, notwithstaniU 
ing his habitual aversion to the study 
of mathematics, obtained a respectable 
station among the senior optimes of 
that year. During the same year lie 
was elected a Fellow of lus College, 
and took his M.A. degree at the usiml 
standing. In 1783 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Swainstborpe, on the 
presentation of his sister, Mrs, Brooke, 
and married during the following year. 
About this period he was appointed by 
the Bishop of Norwich, and other 
trustees, to the Mastership of the Bee* 
cles Grammar School. In this situa- 
tion he exerted no common abilities, 
and not without considerable success : 
but the employment was far from con- 
genial to his peculiar turn of mind, and 
he resigned it at Christmas, 1813, on 
being instituted to the vicarage of Sher- 
ringham. Shortly before this period 
he became known to the public as the 
author of a very spirited translation of 
all the odes of Pindar into English 
verse. In the ensuing year he pub- 
lished the first part of Familiar Dia- 
logues on Religion,’’ a work of consi- 
derable merit, designed by himself to 
act as an antidote to the effects of Mr. 
Belsham’s vorsion of the New Testa- 
ment. He was in the habit also of 
printing short and useful tracts for the 
use of his scholars, and afterwards of 
his parishioners. His last publication 
was an Essay on the Foundation of the 
Christian Church; besides which he 
had prepared for the press some reli- 
gious poetry, shortly previous to his 
death. This event took place after a 
severe illness, at Sherringham, Jan. 22, 
182.5-. Severe domestic affiiclion was 
thought by his Ifrieiids to have aggra- 
vated his natural irritability of tempe- 
rament and sensitive perception of tlie 
ills and sufferings of life. In him were 
united unbending firmness of principle 
with the most extreme tenderness of 
heart. Though tenaciously averse to 
enter into mixed society, he exercised 
in the small circle of domestic life 

* powers of conversation, \ivacity of 
manner, and benevolence of purpose, 
whicli insured him the love aa well as 
the admiration of those who hadjihe 
happiness to be known to Lim. Nor 
has he left them without the best of 
consolation, the recollection of that 
unshaken Christian piety, which ani- 
mated the tenor of his life, and sup- 
ported him in the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

Hall, Benjamin, D.D. of Jesus College, 
Oxford, Prebendary and Precentor of 
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the Cathedral Church of LlandafT, and 
for 29 years Chancellor of the Diocese. 

Horsley, Francis, Vicar of Matching, Es- 
sex, in his 27th year. 

James, W. of Pitchcomb, Gloucestershire. 

Judgson, W. G. M.A.one of the Fellows 
and Senior Bursar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Perpetual Curate of 
Great St. Mary’s Parish, in that town. 
He proceeded B.A. 1802, and M.A. 
1805. 

Knox, Hon. and Rev. Charles, Archdea- 
con of Armagh. 

Maddock, Thomas, M.A. Prebendary of 
Chester Cathedral, Rector of the Parish 
of the Holy Trinity, in Chester, and 
Rector of^Northenden. 

Mittoh, R. upwards of fifty -five years re- 
sident Minister of Harrowgate cum 
Bilton, Yorkshire; aged 84. 

Oddie, W. Vicar ofBeirton, Bucks, and 
Haugh, Lincolnshire; aged 87. 

Odell, Richard, M.A. Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Curate of Burn'' am Ove- 
ry, and of Holkham, and Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex ; at Holkham Hall, aged 45. 

Parr, Samuel, LL.D. Prebendary of St. 
Paufs, and Rector of GrafFham, in the 


county of Huntingdon ; formerly of 
Emmanuel College, M.A. 1772, LL.D. 
1781. 

Finnock, William, Minister of North Mar- 
ston, Bucks; in the 76th year of his 
age. 

Polhill, J. B. W,k. forpnerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Hadleigh, Essex. 

Pugh, Robert, Vicar of Donnington, Lin- 
colnshire, Curate of Weston, and Per- 
petual Curate of Lee Brockhurst, Salop ; 
in his 77th year. , 

Robinson, G. R. B.C.L. Chancellor’s 
Vicar of the Cathedral Church of Lich- 
fiehL 

Rudge, Thomas, B.D. formerly of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, Archdeacon of 
the Diocese of Gloucester, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Hereford, Vicar of Hares- 
field, Gloucestershire, and Rector of St. 
Michael's, Gloucester, aged 74. 

Stow, Martin, M.A. Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford ; at Daca, in the East 
Indies. 

Taylor, Hugh, B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Tripp, Robert, Rector of Uewe, and of 
Kentisbeare, Devon. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY, 

Sermons from the French, translated, 
abridged, and adapted to the English 
Pulpit. By the Rev. M. H. Lus- 
combe, LL.D. Chaplain to H. R, II. 
the Duke of Cambridge. Svo. 9s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By 
W. Pay ley, D.D. late Archdeacon of 
Carlisle; edited by the Rev, E. Payley, 
Vicar of Easingwontd. 2 vols. 8 vo. 1 8s. 

Observations on the Doctrines of 
Christianity, in reference to A nanism, 
illustrating the Moderation of the Es- 
tablished Cirurch ; and on the Athana- 
siaii Creeds with an Appendix on the 
Presbyteiian piiurch of Ireland. By 
G. Miller, D.D. M.R.I.A. 8vo. 7*. " 

X Course of Sermons upon Justiti- 
ration by Faith, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in January 
1825, By the Rev. J. W. Whittaker, 
B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Blackburn. 
8vo. 5s. 

*Sermons for Siidday Evenings on the 
Commandments. 12mo. 3s. fid, 

Tlte Young Christian’s Guide to True 

Religion, in a Series of Sermons, ex- 


tracted from the most able Divines of 
the Church of England. Vol.l. l2mo. 
6s. 

The House of the Great God. A 
Sermon preached, Nov. 1, 1824, at 
St. John’s, Bldckbiirn. By the Rev, 
J. W. Whittaker, B.D. Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, and Vicar of Black- 
bum. 4to. 1$. 

^ A Discourse on Transubstantiation, 
preached by the R#»v. Dr. Harris, at 
Salterns Hall, Feb. 13, 1734-5. Now 
Reprinted by Rear Admiral Btillcn. 
8vo. Is. fid. 

A Sermon on behalf of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, preached in the Church of St. 
Mary, Aklerraanbury, Feb. 27, 1825. 
By the Rev. g.B. Wilson, D.D. F.S.A. 
Rector. 8vo, Is. 

A Letter to C. Butler, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in Vindication of English 
Protestants from his Attack upon their 
Sincerity, in the Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D. Bisliop of Chester. 6vo. Is. 

Sermons on Faith and other Sub- 
jects. ByR. Nares, M.A.P.R.S. See, 
Archdeacon of Staftbid, Canon Hesi- 
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dentmrf of liclifield, and Rector of 
AH-haUows, London Wall. Yol* 11. 
8V9. I Os. 6d. 

Tlie Doctrines of tlie Clinrch of Go* 
neva iMustrated, in a Sonet of Ser* 


moot preadiod by modem Divmet of 
that city. Edited by tlie Rev. J. S* 
Pons, one of liis M{^esty*8 Chaplains, 
at the Dutch Palace, St. James's. 8vo. 
lOs. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Works of James Arminius, D.D. 
Ibrmeily Proftssef of Divinity in the 
University of Leyden. Translated from 
the Latin by James Nichols, Author of 
Calvinism and Armiiiianism compared 
in their Principles and Tendency.** Vo- 
Inme the first will shortly be published. 

Mr. Penn lias in the press, ip S vofs. 
8vo« a new edition of Mb Comparative 
Estimate of Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies. Revised and enlarged vriih 
relation to the latest works on Geology. 
A Defence of his Reply to the “ End 


of Controversy/* against Dr. Milner’s 
Exceptions, as contained in his Vin- 
dication/* will shortly be pubtbhed by 
the Re#. KiclMird Grier, D.D. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on 
the Repair of Parish Churches, in one 
volume, 8vo. with twelve plates, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A Woik on the Religious of Ancient 
Greece, tlie Public, the Mystical, and 
the Philosophical, by W.Mitford, Esq. 
will shortly be published. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter signed "E/Spoidro on the subject of Parochial Psalmody has been 
received, and wilt not be forgotten at a fit season. 

The two copies of verses signed Z. have reached us. 

To the communications of our correspondents who desire a continuance of the 
Sermon department in our work, we reply, that the discontinnance of it was 
suggested by otlier valuable friends of tlie publication, who regarded it as iinnc- 
oessaiy. We are obl^d, however, for tlic opinion with which our present cor- 
respondents have fkvonred 11 s. It may perhaps be satbfactoiy to them to know 
that a Sermon will appear, occasionally at least, in the future Numbers. 

It is not consistent with our plan to make a reprint Of articles which have 
apifkared in other periodical works, according to the suggestion of H. W. S. 

We regret that we have no room at present for the insertion of the interesting 
account of the erection of the new Oiapel in the parish of Prince’s Risborongti. 

Our correspondent who signs himself A Haffand Half Contrkbator,*' and 
who has favonred us with an extract from the Journal of the last Convention of 
the t>iocese of Ohio, is very much mistaken in supposing tliat we had not seen 
tliat docomeoC, and as appears to us equally so io conceiving ** the suggestionr 
offered in our last number, anticipated by, wliat be has extracted.*’* Our MKgges- 
tiop is, that the Oiijfo institution should be subjected ** to the controul of the 
Bihiird of Managers ofeb? Ce nerai Theoto^kdl Stminary^'^ and we can see 
notliipg to U^t e8rect,s ; » proadpog to it, in Uie articles which he lias trans- 
mitUd } and notliing than of tliat subjection wHl prevent the Ohio sennnary 
from Mug a mdeonee to the Qiurcli ki America ; or the subseribers to it in 
tiris country, from being condemned by their own great authority. Bishop 
Eatenscrbft, of being the founders of ** a sectiofu^l Theology f and of fomenting 
division in ClmrchJ^nd tlte uHimate sevorence** of its wide-spread Dioceses 
nnion in which they are now eonsdifdated. 

'' 4rilier Correspondents ** mnslntand over.*' 
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THE LIFE OF william CHILLINGWORTH*, 

CHAKCELIOR OF SAEUM, 1638. 

The name of CHtLLINGWOfiTH, dear to every lover of truth, and 
every friend to liberty of conscience, deserves to be particularly recalled 
to the minds of Englishmen, if it were only to impress on them the true 
value of that Protestant Church, which has both fostered such a spirit 
in its members, and triumphantly stood the test of his impartial and 
severe investigation. So closely is the subject of religion interwoven 
with the feelings of the heart, that to divest the mind of all prejudice 
in tlie examination of any particular creed, appears to be a divesting 
ourselves of our natural character ; and, accordingly, instances are 
rare of persons who have |[iven their understanding plainly and simply 
to the arduotis inquiry — ^baring themselves, like athletes, for the 
full play of their mental energies. William Chillikoworth is an 
eminent example of that impartiality which is of such difRcult attain- 
ment: as the following accountthay serve in some measure to illustrate. 

He was born in the parish of St. Martini in Oxford, in October, 
1602 ; and, as Anthony Wood furthejf relates of him, in a little house 
on the north side of die Conduit, at Ouatervois,” or Carfax. His father, 
William Chillingworth, was a^citizen of Oxford, and afterwards Mayor 
of that city. On the last day of October lie was baptized, Archbishop. 
Laud, at that time Master of Arts and Fellow of St. John’s college, 
being his Godfather. 

His youth was passed in his native place, where he received his early 
education previously to his entrance at the University ; but whether 
under l;he exclusive tuition of a person named Edward Sylvester, llie 
master of a private school in the parish of All Saints, who had great 
reputatHh for Scholarship ; or in tbc free school adjoining Magdalen 
college ; or partly at both these schools ; is not jpositively Steted. He 
appears to have entered at the University in his foiTrte^tiai year, and to 
have been qjlmitted scholar of Trinity college on the M of Jiiite, 1618, 
Mr. Robert Skinner being the Tutor there. Having passed widi ease 

■ ' ' ■«. "> »■ ■■■ - '■ ■iii i i mf iii i., I..,,.,. Ill 

* Sec An Historical and Crildcal AccOnnt of tbe Uf^-and Writini^ dfWak. 
Ghitliiigwortb, Chancellor of the Chocob of'Sarnm,’* by iP. De^ blaizeanx. Svo. 
London, 1725. ChUlingworthi Noviuidiai’by FraneU CtwyiieU, M.A. late Fel- 
low oC Merton College; London, 1€44> 
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J566 The Life of William Chillingworth. 

through the prescribed courses of logic and philosophy, he took the 
degree of Master of Arts in the latter end of 1623^ and became Fellow 
of his college June 10th, 1628* He entered into Holy Orders probably 
about the same time. His vigorous and ready powers of mind soon 
attracted general .observation in the University. He was found to be a 
man who possessed a quick apprehension of any subject, to which he 
directed his attention, and who, indefatigable as he was, did not heed a 
plodding assiduity for the successful prosecution of his studies. In his 
eager pursuit of knowledge, he made a practice of walking in the 
college grove, and contemplating with hinflself. On such occasions, if 
he met any student, he would seize the opportunity of engaging him 
in discourse, and disputing with him — in order to acquire a facility in 
controversial theology— a talent especially cultivated in those days, 
and in the exercise of which he was afterwards destined to bear a 
distinguished part. 

But his studies were not confined to*theology. He applied himself 
vfiih great success to mathematics, and with a versatility of genius for 
which great minds are often distinguished, also cultivated a taste for 
poetry, and was considered, we are told, a good poet 

His intimate friends at the University were all men of high reputa- 
tion, and who afterwards held conspicuous stations in the world — Sir 
Lucius Cary, afterwards Viscount Falkland ; Mr. John Hales, of Eton, 
surnamed the ever -memorable ; and Gilbert Sheldon, the successor of 
J uxon in the see of Canterbury. 

The study and conversation of the members of the University in his 
time, turned chiefly on the controversies between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. From the great indulgence with wliich 
Popery was regarded towards the close of the reign of James I., the 
Priests of the Church of Rome, both regular and secular, had then 
advanced to a license in their proceedings, which the sounder po- 
licy of Queen Elizabeth’s vigilant administration had carefully pre- 
vented, The memory of those days of horror, when Papal supersti- 
tion, basking in the sunshine of royal countenance, displayed all its 
native ferocity, had faded in some degree from the minds of men, and 
in the feeling of pr^ent security, the apprehension of any similar evil 
was lulled asleep. Hence, it might seem, arose that indifference to- 
wards the reviving power of the Roman Catholics, which was evident at 
that time. And the opportunity was not lost by its adroit partizans. 
Their ri|;ht hand, though the sword of persecution had been wrested 
from it, had not forgotten its cunning ; their incendiary zeal, though its 
flame had sunk down and disappeared under the bright illumTOtion of 
apure religion, had not expired m its embers, hxxtonly slumbered agaimt 
a more propitious era for its eruption. The work of proselytism ac- 
cordingly began to be carried on with assiduity as soon as a favourable 
opening was presented. Several of the priests employed in the work 
lived at or near Oxford, and addressed themselves to the young stu- 
dents of the University, not without some degree of that success which 

f His biographer appeals to some lines by Sir John Suckling, in hia “ Sessions 
of the Poets " in whii^the namc^W Chillingwortli is intr^oduced. It does not 
appear that there are any specimens extant of his poetical skill. 
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has usually accompanied the efforts of such subtle pioneers in the war* 
fare of religious opinion. Consequently, we find that .some students, 
being deluded by their sophistry, became converts to the Romish faith, 
and in order to the prosecution of their adopted religion, were conveyed 
to the English seminaries beyond sea. 

This practice became so notorious in the year 16 ^, tha^ the IParlia- 
meut, presented a petition to Charles I„ praying that he would take 
measures as well for the discovery and apprehension of Jesuits and 
seminary Priests coming over to England, as for preventing the depor- 
tation of children and students. In consequence of this petition, the 
King issued orders to that effect ; but these orders were/ notwithstand- 
ing, executed with such reraissness as to occasion a renewal of their 
complaints from the Parliament. 

Amongst those Priests of due Church of Rome who were on active 
service at this conjuncture of affairs, was a famous Jesuit, known under 
the assumed name of John Fisher, but whose real name was John Perse, 
or Percey. He was a native of Durham, or according to Wood* of 
Yorkshire, and born of Protestant parents ; but at the age of fifteen, 
had left England for a residence, first at Rheims, and then at Rome, 
when he entered into that order of which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished a member. Returning to England, he devoted himself with an 
intrepid perseverance to the task of conversion. Among other fruits of 
his labours is mentioned his success with the Countess, the mother of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and that he so far attracted the notice of 
King James, that that monarch proposed to him certain articles on 
account of which he objected to the Romish faidi, and demanded of him 
an answer to each point. This Jesuit had selected Oxford for the field, 
of his exertion, at the time when Chillingworth was there. Conscious 
of his own strength, he peculiarly addressed himself to such students as 
were distinguished by their talents, as indeed was the usual method 
with men of that learned order. Chillingw^orth being generally known 
for his great abilities, formed a conspicuous object of attack. Fisher, 
accordingly, used all possible^means of becoming acquainted with him. 
Having obtained access to him, the experienced controversialist imme- 
diately opened his campaign of prosclytism, and assailed Chillingworth, 
then comparatively a novice in the art, with arguments in favour of the 
Clmrch of Rome. The chief point to which he directed the force of 
his sophistical arms, was the establishment of the necessity of an infal- 
lible living judge in matters of faith. This, of course, is the main point 
with the Papist — the advanced post which he is bound to maintain^ 
hand to hand, •and foot to foot, orchis whole camp lies open to the 
aggression of his enemy. Unless there is an infallibility lodged some- 
where on earth, the arbitrary expositions of ths Church of Rome, 
grounded on the supposed existence of such infallibility, must at once 
fall to the ground. This point, therefore, must be established on tlie 
most incontrovertible arguments, previously to their claim, of any such 
authority to themselves, as an individual communion of Christians. 
The.Jesuit, accordingly, laboured this point above all, and his prepared 
sophistry triumphed over the reason of his less experienced opponent. 

Mm2* 
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C^illingworth found himself unable to answer the arguments of the 
nor could he, as Wood informs us, obtain any satisfactory solu<^ 
tion of them from other persons to whom he applied in his perplexity 
of judgment. Being brought then to concede this point of infallibility, 
be was persuaded, without much difikulty, that this infallibility be-* 
longed to the Cbi&ch of Rome, and that consequently that Church was 
the true Church, and the only Church in which men could be saved. 

Being thus unduly influenced in his opinions by the ingenui^ of 
Fisher, ChiLlingwortb forsook the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land, and embnused the religion of Rome. "As it was the sinc^e endea- 
vour of his mind to arrive at truth without partiality or prejudice, the 
sacrifice which he thus had made of his early opinions to a zesdous 
preference of that cause which appeared to him at that time to have 
the stronger reasons on its side, gave him an extraordinary satisfaction. 
This he proceeded to communicate to his friend Sheldon, in a letter 
which he soon after wrote to him from the country : for his fellowship 
at Trinity being forfeited by his renunciation of the Protestant faith, lie 
removed to London on bis conversion, and from thence had been called 
by some private occasions into the country. In this letter he proposes 
two questions for Sheldon’s consideration: — “ 1. Whether it be not 
evident from Scripture, and Fathers, and Reason, from the goodness of 
God, and the necessity of mankind, that there must be some one 
Church infallible in matters of faith i 2. Whether there be any other 
society of men in the world, besides the Church of Rome, that either 
can, upon good warrant, or indeed at all, challenge to itself the privi- 
lege of infallibility in matters of faith V* Respecting these questions, 
he thus expresses himself in concluding his letter “ When you have 
applied your most attentive consideration upon these questions, I do 
assure myself your resolution will be affirmative in the first, and nega- 
tive in the second. And then the conclusion will be, that you will 
approve and follow the way wherein I have had the happiness to enter 
before you ; and should think it infinitely increased, if it would please 
God to draw you after. I rest your assumed friend,” &c. 

The Jesuit Fisher, however, was not satisfied thkt his convert should 
remain in a country, where he might be exposed to a relapse from the 
society of others not yet infected with the same poison, and counselled 
tliat he should repair to the college of Jesuits at Douay. As a further 
means of confirming him in his new profession, Chillingworth was also 
desired to set down in writing the motives, or reasons, that had induced 
him to embrace the Romish religion. 

The intelligence of this seriouso change of sentiment‘on the part of 
Chillingworth reaching Laud, who was now Bishop of London, affected 
that Prelate with reM concern. But, from his knowledge of the cha- 
racter of his Godson, Laud did not despair of bringing him back to 
juster conviction. With this view he commenced a correspondence 
with him. Chillingworth’s first answer, written in a tone of modera- 
tion, candour, and impartiality, encouraged Laud to proceed with him, 
and press him with'hrguments against the doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome. 
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The judicious method adopted by Laud*- had the desired efFect. 
Chillingworth was rescued from that mental captivity into which he 
had been ensnared* The arguments to which he had before been in- 
duced to yield his assent, now appeared to him in a more questionable 
light, and be determined to reconsider them with ^ calm deliberation. 
The college at Douay was a place little calculated* for the impartial 
prosecution of his proposed inquiry ; indeed, his new associates were 
not men with whom he cOuld long hold any concord of sentiment, or 
live on terms of agreeable intimacy r* and. he resolved, therefore, to 
leave that collego return to England. Here he arrived in the year 
1631, after only a short residence among the Jesuits +• * 

Upon his return to England, he was received with great kindness by 
Laud, who, sensible of the great advantage which the Protestant cause 
would derive from free and impartial inquiry, expressed his approba- 
tion of the resolution which Chillingworth had now formed of retiring 
to Oxford, for the sake of pursuing, in«thc tranquillity wliich the Uni- 
versity afforded, the important object of a free inquiry into religion. 
Laud^ accordingly, is said4:o have dismissed him with his blessing, and 
a promise also that he should enjoy entire liberty to prosecute his 
study. 

Being then once more at Oxford, Chillingworth devoted himself to 
the task of inquiry with the most careful and diligent application of his 
mind. He not only read and examined such books as were most im- 
portant for his purpose, but took all opportunities of arguing with 
learned men of both communions, that he might discover the strongest 
arguments which could be alleged on each side. The result of this 
examination was his decision in favour of the Protestant cause, as that 
which was most consonant with Scripture .and right reason ; and now 
having found out the sophistry of the arguments by wdiich he had been 
swayed in abandoning the right profession, he wrote a paper in confuta- 
tion of them, about the year IGSl-, though he did not publish it. 

With the same impartiality of judgment which had led him to this 
sound result, he continued, to be actuated in the maintenance of his 
religion. After coming to a decision in favour of the Church of 
England, he again examined his grounds of conviction with scru- 
pulous caution ; which afforded an occasion to his adversaries of 
spreading a scandalous report, that he had become a Papist a second 
time, and then Protestant again. He wrote, indeed, a letter to Sheldon, 
containing some scruples which he Imd about leaving the Church of 
Pome, and returning to the Church of England ; but these were only 
tlic frank expressions of a mind idnccrely anxious to follow the right 


* This correspondence was appealed to by Laud at liis trial, in order to vindi- 
cate himself from the charge ofPopeiy. 

+ Probably about two mouths, though the same writer who states that period 
ofliis continuance among them, in another passage speaks of** the space of half- 
a-ycar or thereabout,” during whicli Chillingworth was one of their nunilter. 
I’lic latter calculation includes the time when he was in England after his con* 
version. 
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Wny wUtiout any^ prejudice wh^tcver^ and vvere by no means sufficient 
foundation for the eterge of vacillation imputed to him. The Jesuit 
Knott'^/ in a pampMet vmtten against him, rallied him on this open« 
ness to conviction^and it led probably to the infamous insinuation of a 
later writer f, that .be was ” a deist in masquerade, and at best but a 
sceptic in rehgion but he himself gloried in the conscientious .changes 
which he . had made, and speaks of them as the most satisfactory 
actions to himself that ever he did, and the greatest victories that ever 
he obtained over himself, and his affections to those things which in 
this ^^world are most precious, as wherein for God’s sake» he was 

verily persuaded) out of love to the truth, he went upon a certain ex- 
pectation of those inconveniences which to ingenuous natures are of all 
the most terrible.” So also in his reply to Knott he is not backward in 
declaring his readiness to have changed again, if he could have seen 
more forcible reasons for it : — “ Had you represented to my under- 
standing,” he says, “ such reasons of your doctrine, as being weighed 
in an even balance, held by an even hand, with those on the otli^r side, 
would have turned the scale, and have mado your religion more cre- 
dible than the contrary ; certainly 1 should have despised tlic shame of 
one more alteration, and with both mine arms, and all my heart, most 
readily have embraced it.” 

After his reconversion to the Church of England, he received an 
angry letter of expostulation from a clergyman of Essex, named 
Lewgar, with whom he had formerly been intimate, and who had been 
induced by his arguments to follow his example in adopting the Romish 
faith. A letter of this description from an old friend, gave him much 
pain. He answered it, however, with so much mildness and affection^ 
while, at the same time, lie justified his freedom of inquiry, and asserted 
the falsehood of his enemies in accusing him of fSocinianism, that 
Lewgar was quite disarmed of his resentment, and sought an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with him. Chiilingworth and himself met in the 
presence of Sheldon and Skinner, and discoursed together on the sub-*,' 
ject of religion. Afterwards, several papers passed between them con- 
cerning the assumed infallibility and catholicity ’of the Church of 
Rome ; and an abstract of the dispute was drawn up by Chiilingworth. 

. He continued now to be engaged in various controversies with seve- 
ral advocates of the Church of Rome, ^ome of which are extant 
among his works: in particular, one with Knott the Jesuit, which had 
been commenced by Dr, Potter, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


^ Edward Knott, liU tine name was Matthias Wilson ; he waS born at Peg«- 
woilh, near Morpeth, in Northumberland, and was for several years Professor 
of Divinity at the English College in Home ; then yice-»Proviuciai ; lastly. 
Provincial of all the English Jesuits, lie died in London, January 4, 1665. 

f Letters to William Bulstroje, Esq. a member of the Church of England, 
by Dr. Wood, a Roman Catholic, and Physician to the Pretender in 1710, in 
Which Chiitingworth is falsely represented to have advised an inquirer after the 
tkrue religion to ** keei^uto the religion in which he was, (which was the Homan 
Cdtl^oiic) for if there were any religion, that it was the right ; and that if there 
wdre none, that thi;- worst that coul^i happen to him was but so much pains lost,” 
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The Jesuit published a work in entitled^ Charity Mistaken 

with the want whereof Catholics are unjustly charged ; for affirming, 
as they do with grief, that Protestancy unrepented destroyeth Salva* 
tion/’ Dr. Potter answered this work in i63S, and in the following 
year the Jesuit replied by another work, f It was this reply that ' Chit* 
lingworth oqdertoek to answer. The prosecution *of his studied for 
this purpose^ in occasioned frequent visits on his part to Lord 

FaUcIano, at Great TeW, in Oxfordshire, where he both had access to a 
curious library^ mid enjoyed the grdat benefit of that nobletnan^s 
learned and instructive conversation : ' Lord Falkland himself often 
pointing out to him passages in books which were j^ertinent to his 
design. 

In the same year, some of his friends recommended him to Sir 
Thomas Coventry, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, for some prefer- 
ment, and there was every readiness on the part of his Lordship to 
accede to the recommendation. Cliillingworth’s circumstances, at this 
time, were such as to have rendered preferment most welcome to him,; 
but he had conscientious Scruples with regard to subscription to the 
Articles, which prevented his availing himself of the. provision so 
honourably intended for him. He felt scruples with regard to the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, which he considered as 
contrary to the word of God, and therefore such as could not bo sub- 
scribed with a good conscience. Another difficulty occurred to him 
with respect to the fourth commandment, which seemed to him to be 
acknowledged as part of the Christian law, by the prayer which follows 
the declaration of it in the communion service. This he considered 
contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel by which the Jewish Sabbath is 
abolished, and to the sense of the Church of England, While he ba- 
lanced in his mind the awful alternative of incurring the displeasure of 
God, by the solemn prevarication of a subscription to declarations which 
he did not believe, and a submission to practices which he never in- 
tended to follow, he recoiled with horror from the very thought of 
subscription. His heart was.dilated with a secret joy and satisiaction 
at this triumph of conscience over the temptations of worldly advan- 
tage ; and under these impressions he wrote to Sheldon, communicating 
to him the circumstance — detailing the misery which he had suffered 
whilst his mind was unsettled, and the real comfort which he felt at 
having preferred the love of God before worldly happiness. 

It appears that several letters passed between Sheldon and himself 
on the subject — some of which, for the greater secrecy, were written in 
the third person. His biographer, »however, says, lie was unable to 
meet with even the answer to this letter ; bathe infers the continuance 
of the correspondence from a paper containing ftie heads of another 
answer frojn Sheldon, From this paper also it appears, that Chilling- 
worth afterwards expressed his objections to other points in the articles, 
and to the articles on the whole, as an imposition on men’s consciences, 
much like that authority which the Church of Rome assumes, Sheldon 
answered these various objections, and with some severity at last ^ but 
he did not influence Chillingworth to a c]jange of purpo^se. 

His reply to Kfliott still engaged his attention. But Knott, who had 
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heard of ChilKngworth’s intended reply, could not readily bro6k that a 
inan who had once been a glorious acquisition to the Church of Rohie, 
should now become die champion of Protestantism. He would not, 
therefbre, wait for the appearance of the promised reply, but at once 
published a libellous pamphlet to prejudice the public mind against the 
book and itsr author. This sinister purpose he endeavoured to eflfeat by 
throwing out a malignant charge of Socinianism against the author. In 
the meantime, Chillingworth offered, through a common' acc|uamtknce, 
to meet the Jesuit, and hold a conference with him on the points in dis- 
pute, diallenging him to chooise out of his whole book, any one argu- 
ment whereof he was most confident, and by which he would be content 
the rest should be judged of, and if he could make it appear that he had 
not, or could not answer it, that he would desist from the work which 
he had undertaken f * — but the Jesuit as constantly refused to meet 
him, answering, that he would have no conference with him but in print. 

The reply was very nearly finished by the beginning of the year 
1637. Laud, who was then Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor 
of Oxford, aware of the freedom with whi4\ Chillingworth was ih the 
habit of expressing his sentiments, wrote to Prideaux *, the Divinity 
Professor, requesting that he w’ould revise it, and that it might be 
published with his approbation annexed. It was revised accordingly 
by Prideaux, as also by Baylie, the Vice-Chancellor, and Fell, the 
Lady Margaret’s Professor in Divinity, and soon after sent to the press 
at Oxford. 

Knott was then in Oxford, and hearing that the work was in the 
press, contrived to obtain the sheets in succession as they ivere printed. 

The Archbishop being apprized of this underhand proceeding by 
Dr. Potter, wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, desiring him to be careful of 
that matter, and to inform the printer, that “if he found that Knott 
made a more speedy answer than was otherwise possible without sucli 
seeing of the sheets, he should take that for proof enough to proceed to 
discommission him, and to suppress his press.” 

When the impression of the book was ^nearly completed, as it only 
contained an answer to the first part of Knott’s v/ork, Chillingwortli 
stated to the Vice-Chancellor his reasons for not proceeding to notice 
the second part, and these reasons were transmitted to Laud. Laud 
urged in reply, that they ought to be stated at the end of his present 
work, to acquaint the world that both parts were answered in one — 
which suggestion was adopted ; and the book then appeared at the 
latter end of the year 1637, with this title: “The Religion of Pro- 
testants a safe way to Salvation or %n answer to a Book entitled 
‘ Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained by Catholics,* which pretends 
to prove the contrary. By William Chillingworth, M.A. of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” 

Chillingworth presented his bodk to the King, with a dedication re- 
markable for its spirit of freedom and modest piety. In the conclusion 
of it, he intimates that Potter’s Vindication of the Protestant religion 
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ai^ainst Knotty was written by special order from the Kiiig» who had» in 
giving the order, some view of recovering Chillingworth himself from 
the errors into which he had fallen. Next to the dedication were in- 
serted the formal approbation of the three Divines who had e:a^mined 
it ; and who had made so severe a scruitiny of iti as to induce the author 
to say, that it had “ passed a fiery trial.” * 

The boojk was received with general applause, and though a contro- 
versial work of considerable bulk, it passed through two editions within 
less than five months. Its success called forth the renewed exertions of 
Knotty who finding his former imputation of Socinianism bad not been 
able to counteract the favourable reception of the work, flow attempted 
to shew that the principles of Chillingworth tended to overthrow the 
Christian religion, arguing, as he had in his former pamphlet, that 
** the infallible authority of the Church of Rome being denied, no one 
can be assured that any parcel of Scripture was written by divine in- 
spiration and that ‘‘ none can deny, that infallible authority, but he 
must abandon all infused faith and true religion if he do but understand 
himself which, as Chillingworth observes, amounts to this, that all 
Christians besides the Papists arc open fools or concealed atheists.” 
Knott also dedicated his reply to the King, which was an act of no light 
presumption, when the King’s zeal for the Church of England was well 
known, as well as his admiration of the work of Chillingworth. 

Another pamphlet against him was also printed at St. Omer, in the 
same year (1638,) with this title — “ The Church Conquerant over 
human Wit, or the Church's Authority demonstrated by Mr. William 
Chillingworth (the Proctor for Wit against her) bis perpetual Contra- 
dictions, in his book entitled * The Religion of Protestants a safe 
way to Salvation.’” The author was a Jesuit, named John Floyd, 
known also under the name of Daniel a Jesu. In this treatise, Chil- 
lingworth was reviled as a “ defier and challenger of the Church of 
God.” The same writer, in the following year, published an appendix 
to his treatise, whicli appeared under the title of The total sum, or 
no danger of damnation unto Roman Catholics for any errors in Faith ; 
nor any hope of Salvation for any Sectary whatever that doth knowingly 
oppose the doctrine of the Roman Church.” He was attacked also 
by another Jesuit, William Lacy, in a pamphlet published the same 
year, entitled ** Tlic Judgment of an University-Man concerning Mr. 
William Chillingworth his late pamphlet, in answer to Charity main- 
tained.” This writer attempted to confute Cliillingworth by ridicule 
and mere abusive declamation. 

These were the answers whiiU appeared immediately on the pub- 
lication of Chillingworth’s book, and by their intemperate and sophis- 
tical character, they all bore testimony to the imprignable strength of 
the Protestant cause. 

The Archbishop, and probably also the King, having read his book, 
it was considered but a proper reward for the services of the author, 
that some preferment should be bestowed on him. An opportunity 
was offered in the elevation of Dr. Brian Duppa, Chancellor of Salis- 
bury, lo the bishopric of that see ; upon which the vacant Chancellorship 
was bestowed on Chillingworth, with the? Prebend of Brixwortb, in 
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aUftemd He had riow overcome the sditp^« 
whi^ three years before be bad enter taioed whh regard to suhscribkm 
articles. Itkdeed» in the course of hh hbok, he bad pofessed 
hiiueelf as willing to subscribe. Accordingly) in order to bis ad* 
mission to tlm benefice^ he comidied with the uaujd requidtion of sab'- 
scriptioU) as^ appears from the subscription-^book of the churdi of 
£lalii^bary< ^ 

About the same tinier he was appointed Master of Wygitan’s Hoe* 
pitalf iu Leicester, 

In the year 1640» he was deputed by the Chapter of Saiiibury» as 
their Proctor to the Convocation, which met with the Parlimiienty and 
was opened on the 14th of April. The Parliament being disigolv^on 
tlie 5^ of May, it was expected that the Convocation would alio be 
dissolved; but they only adjourned for some days, and the King 
having granted them a new commission, dated May l^th, esdnti- 
nued their session until the 29th of the same month : during which 
time they despatched their remaining business. They granted tbe 
King a subsidy of four shillings in the pound for six years,^ under the 
name of a benevolence or contribution, to be levied upon tbe Clergy 
undcsr the penalty of ecclesiastical censures ; and enacted several con- 
stitutions and canons, which, being confiimed by the King under the 
Great Seal of England, were immediately printed. 

These irregular proceedings of the Convocation were in tbe next 
Parliament declared, by the votes of botli Houses, to be against the 
right of Parliament and the liberty of the subject. The Commons, 
indeed, passed a Bill for punishing and fining the members of the 
Convocation, amongst whom the Proctor for the Chapter of Salisbury 
uras fined a thousa^ pounds ; but this Bill was thrown out in the 
House of Lords. 

ChUlingworth was again deputed to the next Convocation, which met 
on tbe 4th of November. But there was no commission granted, and 
therefore no business proposed ; and in consequence of tbe imprison- 
ment of Archbishop Laud, the regular sessions were broken off, the 
l^ishopi discontinued their meeting, and* the Lower House by degrees 
dwindW away. 

Then began Uie encroachments of the Parliament upon tbe Royal 
prerogative — first in the Triennial Act — then in the Act which put it in 
the power of Parliament to be adjourned, prorogued or dissolved only 
by Act of Parliament. 

The King soon felt the sad consequences of having thus sufiered tlie 
landmarks of his sovereignty to be rqpoved. He was pbliged to retire 
to York, and tbe two Houses began to treat with him as a neighbour- 
ing discontented « Prince, The result was, that the Parliament 
raised an army under the command of the Ead of Essex, and the King 
was compelled to arect his standard, at Nottingham, againnst hifityrant- 
|suli»jects. 

I In 1642, Cfaillingworth was put on th^ roll, with some others, by 
King, io be created Doctor of Divinity ; but he did not go up to 
' ^ford to take that degree, nor was he created by diploma. 

Amongst the soldier-preueheis who at this perioi^. distinguished them- 
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dieir active hostility mgakisttfaeff Sovereign, waa FjPMieit 4[%ey. 
nell, a Fellow of Merton College. He was attached |>riticif»atty to tte 
acTKiy the Earl of Essex. He was a frequent faeaclust also before 
t^e Lords and Commons, as well as a writer of some pamphlets, in 
which be displayed his aeal for the Parliament no less than in the 
* A. tract which he published in ld43, entitled The Stse, Growth, 
and Danger of Socinianism,” &c., and which was printed by order ^ 
the Commif:tee of the House of Commons, directly criminated Aych- 
bishop Laud, Dr. Potter, Hales, and Chillingworth, aS favourers of 
Armimaiiism,£oeiiiianism, and Popery and endeavoured to prove the 
aecusatiem from their bodes. He was not wrong, however, when he 
.pnitod*tO:€!hiUmgw<>t ^9 amongst liis other charges, a zeal for episeo- 
fia^iaiiAdie interests o £ tlve Kii^. 

Jaristol having been reduced by the Royal forces under Prince Rupert, 
duly 25th, 1^43, it was resolved afterwards to prosecute the siege of 
Oloucester. Chillingworth was present with the King’s army lefbre 
»Gloitcester,and observing that materials were wanted for carrying on the 
.siege, he suggested the construction of engines, after the manner of the 
Roman testttdines cum pluteis, for storming the place. These engines 
were, accordingly constructed by his direction. They were made, as 
^Rushwortli describes them, to run upon cart wlieels, with a blind of 
planks, musket-proof, and holes for four musketeers to play out of, 
.placed upon tlie axle-tree, to defend the musketeers and those that 
thrust it forwards, and carrying a bridge before it ; tlie wheels were to 
fall into tlie ditch, and the end of the bridge to rest upon the town*s 
.breastworks, so making several complete bridges to enter the city.” 
.Before, however, these machines could he brought into execution, the 
Earl of Essex advanced to the relief of the town, and compelled the 
.Royal forces to raise the siege. 

The next month, the King being at Oxford, Chillingworth preached 
^before him at the public fast, a sermon which was afterwards published 
by his Majesty’s command. He took for his text these weyrds, 2 Tim. 
iii. 1 — 5 — “ This know also, that in the last day perilous times 
shall come : for men shall Tbe lovers of tlieir oyvn selves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
-holy, without natural aftection, truce-breakers, false accusers, incon- 
tinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, higli- 
minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. Having a form 
of godliness but denying the power thereof.” “ This sermon,” says his 
biographer, is not only remarkable for that strength of reason whicli 
aeems to have been our author^s peculiar talent ; but also for the do- 
‘4{uent addresses, pathetic and affectionate exhortations, wherdby he en- 
ideavours to enforce the practice of virtue and* piety. And what is 
^esteemed the perfection oi' such performances, the Christian orator 
44 ppe«rs eifery where expressing the inward suggestions of his heart, 


* It ii cimons to observe bow tlicse Htree charges are linked together, wlillst 
At is now sociintent a practice with the -Homan Catliolics to impute 'boctmaiusin 
Church of Etig|aii^. • * 
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jieiQ^ibly touched with the excellency and the necessi^ of the great 
Irutha and duties he recommends/' - 1 

; The Scottish forces having now advanced to the aid of the Parlia- 
ai^ ^published several declarations by which they .sought to 
jnslify their conductor Chillingjvorth judg^ it might promote the in- 
teres^ of the King if these declarations were answei^. He there- 
fore ex.traciad sever^ passages out of thengi, and made observations upon 
theiru ^ He examined also the question of resistance to jwinces^ and 
nuiint^ed .tbe.unlawfulness of it even in extreme, cases. , ^ . 

^Whilst, he was thus asserting the royal cause, he received letter 
from a friends who endeavoured to dissuade him from die attempt. To 
this he returned spirited answer; in which, having excused himself 
from the charge of being pragmatical, on the plea that it was better for 
any man to do as he had done> tlian that it should be left undone, he 
hdds — “ All are equally bound to discharge their duty to God. All 
have equally a part in their Prince’s and country’s welfare. And if 1 
have l>een stout and courageous, when others have been cold and 
cowardly, I think their faintness should rather commend than condemn 
my forwardness ; quod ausus sim bonus esse in malls temponhua*^ We 
find from this letter also, that he had been lately chosen Philosophy 
Reader in his college, and that he was quite burthened with the business 
which now devolved on him. 

In the midst/ too, of his exertions in behalf of the King, he was no 
less active in supporting the Church of England. He wrote a small 
tract to show that “ Episcopacy is not repugnant to the government 
settled in the Church for perpetuity by the Apostles.*’ This was not 
published separately at first, '%ut was affixed to a treatise on the subject 
of Episcopacy by Bishop Morton, to which also a treatise by Arch- 
bishop Usher had been annexed, and the three were published in 
one volume under the sanction of that Primate. 

But lie was not long exempt from a share of that misfortune which 
fi^Uowed in the train of the persecuted monarch. The Lord Hopton, 
General of die royal forces in the West, having gained possession of 
Arundel Castle in Sussex, the forces of the parliament, under Sir 
William Waller, immediately marched to its recovery. Chillingworth 
was. at this time with Lord Hopton in Arundel Castle, having ac- 
companied him out of kindness and respect, and was accordingly 
mnongst the number of ^ the besieged. The want of proper manage- 
ment as to tlieir stores, and the factious spirit of the garrison, conspired 
to render the defence of the place impracticable, though it was suffi- 
ciently provided to have held out much longer than it did Against the 
besieging army ; and it was thus surrendered to Waller on the 6th of 
January, the garrison becoming prisoners of war. Cliillingworth had 
suffered much from the previous march and tlic inclemency of the 
mid in <^otisiiquence of the illness under which htf laboured, 
Pff^med remaining in the garrison until the weather should become 
niiim^^votuable for his removal. 

illness ind^eased to such a degree, that not being able to go 
tn with the garrison, he was conveyed to Chichester, this Via* 

dulgence being ^obtained for hlhi through the request of his great anta- 
gonist, Cheynell, who accidentally met him in Arundel Castle. Chcynell 
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was a rigid, sealous' Presbyterian, with whom the opinions of his own 
|>arty were the exclusive standard of orthodoxy, as sincere at the same 
tune, and charitable in his feelings, as his bigoted and ianatjical creed 
would permit him to be, consistently with its ^ramount oiHuenceover 
bk heart. His charity prompted him to interfere in behalf of his poli- ' 
tical and religious opponent on the present occasioif, and^to ext^d to 
him such relief as the triumph of his partynhad placed in his power* 

It naturally appeared to such a religionist the first duty of charity, to 
avail himself of the present opportunity to redeem a lost brother from 
the fancied error of his ways. The care of Cheynell, accordingly, was 
directed more to the mind than to the body of the prisoner. Hemink- 
tered to the latter, only that he might have the means of plying the 
former with those spiritual remedies, of which it seemed to bis eye of 
religious frenny to stand so greatly in need. 

With this proselyting view, he paid frequent visits to Chillingworth 
during his illness at Chichester ; and as a testimony of his zeal, he has 
recorded the conferences which passed in this, his illustrious opponent's 
last struggle both of nature and reason, (for his sickness terminated in 
death,) in a singular work entitled “ Chilli ngworthi Novissima*; or the 
Sickness, Heresy, Death, and Burial of William Chillingworth, (in his 
own phrase) Clerk of Oxford, and in the conceit of his Fellow-souldiers, 
the Queen^s Arch-engineer and Grand Intelligencer. Set forth in a 
letter to his eminent and learned friends, a relation of his apprehension 
at Arundel, a discovery of his errors in a brief catechism, and a short 
oration at the burial of his heretical book. By Francis Cheynell, late 
Fellow of Merton College. Published by authority.” A title which, 
connected with the recital itself which follows, sufficiently indicates to 
us, how the stern fanaticism of the controversial zealot can cramp and 
mutilate every kindly feeling of the heart. 

Cheynell’s meeting with Chillingworth in Arundel Castle, as was be- 
fore mentioned, was accidental. According to his own account of him- 
self, he had been driven from his house by force of arms, on account of 
his having been nominated a member of the Assembly, upon which he 
had left London for Sussex, a*part of the country which appeared to him 
particularly to need his ministerial labour. Through his representa- 
tion, Sir William Waller had been induced to commend Chillingworth 
to the care of his Chaplain, who kindly laid him upon his own bed, and 
supplied him with all necessaries which the place afforded. On his 
being conveyed to Chichester he was lodged in the Bishop's palace» 
where he had every accommodation which his sickness required, and 
instead of being committed to the J^arshall, was placed in the more 
honourable custody of Lieutenant Golledge. These alleviations of his 
sufiering were also obtained for him through Chiyneirs interest with 
the Governor. 

There hS was visited by Sir William Waller’s Physician. Cheynell 
would have us suppose that party-jealousy prevented his placing any 
confidence in his medical attendant, and that this prevent^ his reco- 
very ; but that at length dkcovering and confessing his error, he ad- 
mitted the Physician's visits, and was then in a hopeful way of recovery. 

2 ^ 
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veal cause wbich aggwtrated hsa aicbaeasi. 0 bave bmi 

tbat which Is afterwards mentkuied^ the d^eetioii m hia apirita at net 
bearing any good tidings firoui his friends at .Oa^^ird* anxiously did 
bi# imnd dwdi npm ihe hopes of bis release, and tihs chance of his 
lining either escchaiig^or ransomed^ that some ifitelUgenoe to^dus 
afiect was ^be ohlyfCordial which could haye reviled his ^tOOfmg 
sphrks. ihom the absence of such comfort, his hea^t preyed on itself, 
and his disease acquired a strength which threatened C^s^t^y d^ssolfi-- 
tioii. And What^^ded to the misery of bis i»ind» wasjdie vexation 
which .he bad to encounter both from die intrusive nesd of Ifuch pas** 
irionate religionists as Cheynell and liis party, and froan unseemly 
abuse which he received from some of the ofticers of the King’s arn^, 
then his fellow-prisoners, wlio attributed their disaster to his inter- 
ference in the councils of war. if ^ 

The low state to which Chillingworth was now brought, so m from 
auggesthrg to his spiritual counsellor a delicate reserve towards the sink- 
ing spirit, quickened the impetuosity with which it was sought to make 
a convert whilst the opportunity lasted. The dying man was, assailed 
with relentless importunity of questioning as to the justice of the cause 
of the Parliament — the right of the Parliament to compel delinquents 
to come in by force of arms, that they may be tried according to law — 
the use of the Liturgy — the possibility of salvation to one who lived 
and died a Turk, Papist, or Socinian. Fatigued and exhausted widi 
these cgptious and unseasonable questions, be* begged tli^ he 
might be sparod such harassing ; but his request was only seconded 
hyu severe reprimand from the zealot, who, instead of listening to his 
Just expostulation, retorted^^on him the charge of uncharitableness : 

Sir,’’ his reply was, “ it is confessed that you have been very exces- 
sive in your charity ; you have lavished out so much charity upon 
T^urks, Socinians, Pa|Mst8, that I am afraid you have very little to spare 
for a truly refermed Protestant ; sure 1 am, tlie zealous Protestants 
^nd very little charity at Oxford/' 

tl%e last time that he was visited by Cheynell, was on Sunday, 
Jl^uary f 8, 1644, when, among other questions, *hc proposed this to 
Cheynell^Whether tyranny was God's ordinance ? On this occasion, 
Cheynell ahewed a better temper, for instead of entering into warm 
debate on that subject, he suggested that Chillingworth ** would now 
take oiThis thoughts from all matters of speculation, and fix upon some 
practical point which might be for his edification.’’ Chillingworth 
heartily ibanked him, adding, that in all points of religion he was 
settled, and had fully expressed {limsclf, for the satisfaction of others, 
" HI his book, which was approved and licked by very learned divine.” 
As feey continued Vo converse, Clieynell to tell him what medi- 
tation gave him most comfort in times of extremity, andtliat *^theeaaiie 
> 4waa a man 4n hk condkaon. If he could ky hold ^pon 

ef Not long after: hefuriher aaid-^ ^t^be^did 

kie to pray for him inprivilte, and .^ki^4i)tfi whetlier it washis desire 
^ likl he should prajl^fer him in pid^ic/’ ^dulUogvrorth aaawerad himi 
with all his heart, and that hebsiied^he ^feicmld fere tbefhatter 
his prayers.” ^ 
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But ttte imliecr'eet zeal of Cheyne}], . for tfee pkn 

increased the inenta) distress of the sufferer^ we mtisl: do lism the 
juetiee to al^hnowledge his active endeavours to give him all bodily 
rdief PereeiVing that Chillingworth was tauck troubled with a sore^ 
tbiroat) and ofipressed with phlegm which threatened to choke bmi^ if 
some sudden i^medy were not provided, he sent fo hire a surgeon, 

** whom he describes as one of his belief^ an able man, dmt pleased 
him weiljr arid gaVehhri some ease.’* 

On dm next day, he desired the soldiers and citizens their morn* 
ing exercise in the Cathedral, (such was the term for their public devo* 
tions) to remember in their prayers the distressed estate of Mr. Chd* 
lingworth, a sick prisoner in the city, a man very eminent for the 
strength of hk parts, the excellency of his gifts, and the depth of hie 
learnii 3 g~telHng them^ that they were commanded to love their ene* 
mies, and therefore were bound to pray for them, especially when God 
moved the heart of an enemy to desire their prayers.*' “ We prayed 
heartily," he says, “ that God would be pleased to bestow saving 
graces, as well as excellent gifts upon him, that so al] his gifts might 
be improved and sanctified : we desired that God would give him new 
light, and new eyes, that he might see, acknowledge, and recant his 
errors, that he might deny his carnal reason, and submit to faith ; that 
God would bless all means which were used for his recovery,** &c. 

The same day he rode to Arundel, to bring the surgeon again to visit 
Chillingworth, but the surgeon, it happen^, had been cal]|^ out bf 
the town to visit another person, and saw him no more. In the mean 
time, a religious officer" of the garrison of Chichester visited htei, 
and pursued him with the request that he would declare himself in 
point of religion. He only appealed to his book in reply, and said, 
he was settled and resolved, and therefore did not desire to be further 
troubled.** Being asked then, what course should be taken for his 
interment, in case God should take him away in that place, he answered, 
“ that wherever God should be pleased to take him, he would there be 
interred ; and (if it might be obtained) according to the custom of the 
^Church of England ; if not,’^ said he, the Lord's will be done.*' And 
further, he added, “ because the world will be apt to surmise the worst 
of things, and there may be some inquiry made after my usage in this 
place, I must testify and declare to all the world, that I have received 
both of Master Golledge and his wife, abundance of love, care, mid 
tenderness, where I deserved it not ; and that I have wanted nothing 
which might be desired of them ; and I must, in all conscience ara 
lionesty, do them this right to testify the truth tp the world." 

Very soon after this interview, most probably the day after, which 
was Tuesday, January 30th, he breathed his last.* On the 22d of the 
November preceding he had made his will, by which be bequeathed 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Oxford, the sritn of four hundred 
pounds, to be paid by fifty pounds a year in eight years, each sum of 
fi% pounds, as it should be paid, to be lent to poor young tradesmen 
for^ ten years, who were to give security for its repayment after that 
term, paying forty shillings a year for the loan of it. The latter sum 
to be laid out in apprenticing poor children, allowing eight pounds for 
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elidi* Th^se ehildren were appointed to be chosen by lot out of a’ll in 
Oxford and its soburbs) — only that» to be eligible for the charity, they 
tnust be between twelve and sixteen years of age, and able to repeat 
perfectly the^Catechism. The rest of his property is bequeathed to 
his brother’s and sistef^s children, except a legacy of five pounds to his 
** dear father,'^ Doctor Sheldon/’ as he terms him, and the same to 
Mr. Timothy Carter* 

Preparations were made for his funeral by Cheynell and others of 
the puritan party in'* Chichester. His body was decently laid in a 
coffin, covered with a mourning hearse-cloth. His friends w€s*e en- 
tertained with wine and cakes ; though, as Cheynell says, he considered 
this practice to be ** a turning of the house of mourning into a house of 
bsanquetting.” All that offered themselves to carry his corpse, out of 
their affection to the deceased, being persons who agreed with him in 
their religious opinions, had every one of them, according to the custom 
of the country, a branch of rosemary, a mourning riband, and a pair 
of gloves. He had expressed his wish, we find, to have the service of 
the Church of England read over his remains, but the party were not 
inclined to carry their charity so far. 

There were three several opinions as to his burial 1st, That he 
ought not to be buried like a Christian — some arguing from his refusal 
** to make a full and free confession of Cliristian religion” — others 
grounding their denial of burial on the fact of his having taken up 
arms agaiq^st his country” — others again, maintaining that he was fdo 
dejf^ having brought on his death by his fool-hardines6”~and, lastly, 
otB&s on the ground that he was an heretic and an excommunicated 
person. The second opinion was: that his body should be con- 
veyed to Salisbury, to be buried in the chancel of that cathedral 
ehurch, of which he was Chancellor *. To this some objected as con- 
trary to his will, as he desired to be buried at Chichester in case he 
ended his days there ; others objected that burying him in the chancel 
of the cathedral was a superstitious conceit, which ought to be opposed 
by a denial of the request. The third opinion (which prevailed) was, 
that ** it would be fittest to permit the men of his 6wn persuasion, out 
of mere humanity, to bury their dead out of their sight, and to bury 
him in the cloisters amongst the old shavelings, monks, and priests, of 
whom he had so good an opinion all his life.” 

His body was accordingly given up to his own friends for interment. 
But though Cheynell thus forbore performing the last rites in his own 
person to his deceased antagonist, and judged it proper that malig-* 
nants should carry mjtlignants to ^heir grave,” he did not omit being 
present, on the occasion, and performing the singular part which he 
relates of himself witii conscious pride. 

‘ When the body was brought in the hearse to the place of burial, he 


* The men of a cathedral spirit thought it fit that Master Ciiillingworth, being 
a VlWhiher of a cathedral, should be buried in a cathedral, and being CmctUarius^ 
it Whs conceived that he should be buried ni^ra and rot under the 

attar, that the constaut |>erfuii}e of the incense might excuse the thrifi of' hii^ 

Ottiitiugwortbi Novissima, p.31, 39. 
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met the attendants at the grave with Chil1ingworth*9 book» (the cele- 
brated work entitled the Religion of Protestants) in his hand, ahd 
cast it into the grave with its author, preluding to the ceremony with 
the following speech : — 

** Brethren, it was the earnest desire of that eminent scholar, whose 
body lies here before you, that his corpse might be intey^ed according 
to the rites and customs^ approved in the English Liturgy, and inmost 
places of this kingdom heretofore received ; but his second request 
(in that were denied him) was, that he might bo buried in this 
city, after such a manner as might be obtained in these times of un- 
happy difference and bloody wars. His first request is denied for 
many reasons, of which you cannot be ignorant. It is too well known 
that he was once a professed Papist and a grand seducer : he per- 
verted divers persons of considerable rank and quality ; and I have 
good cause to believe that his return to England, commonly called 
his conversion, was but a false and pretended conversion ; and for my 
own part, I am fully convinced that he did not live or die a genuine 
son of the Church of England j I retain the usual phrase, that you 
may know what 1 mean : 1 mean, he was not of that faith or religion 
which is established by law in England. He hath left that fantasy, 
which he called his religion, upon record in this subtle book : he was 
not ashamed to print and publish this destructive tenet — that there is 
no necessity of Church or Scrijiturc to make men faithful 7nen^ in the 
100th page of this unhappy book, and therefore I refuse to bury him 
myself ; yet, let his friends and followers, who have attended his hearse 
to this Golgotha, know, that they are permitted, out of mere humaeffty, 
to bury their dead out of our sight. If they please to undertake thQ 
burial of his corpse, I shall undertake to bury his errors, which are 
published in this so much admired, yet unworthy, book ; and happy 
would it be for this kingdom, if this book, and all its fellows, could ,be 
so buried, that they miglit never rise more, unless it were for a confu- 
tation ; and happy would it have been for the author, if he liad re- 
pented of those errors, that they might never rise for his condemna- 
tion- Happy, thrice happy he be, if his works do not follow him, 
if they do never rise with him, nor against him. 

Get thee gone, then, thou cursed book, which hast seduced $p 
many precious souls ; get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book, earth 
to earth, and dust to dust ; get thee gone into the place of rottenness, 
that thou mayst rot with thy author, and sec corruption. So much 
for the burial of his errors. 

*• Touchiuj^ the burial of his corpse, I need say no more than this, 
it will be most proper for the men of his perSuasion to commit 
body of their deceased friend, brother, master, tOj,the dust ; and it will 
be most proper for me to hearken to that counsel of my Saviour ; Luke 
IX. 60, ‘ Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.*’* 

When the fanatical orator had thus vented his spleen over the body 
of his fallen adversary, he went from the grave to the pulpit, ana 
preached from tlie text which he had just quoted in his speech. 

In the same fanatical spirit, a tomlvstone, we ate informed, wius^ 

VOT.. VII. NO. V. o o 
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pi^ndered from the grave of an old Friar« and erected to mark the 
apot of hia interment, without any inscription on it, appropriate to the 
great man to whom it was transferred. 

Such was die end of Chillingworth, the champion of truth and the 
loyal adherent of the cause of liis Sovereign* It was his hard fortune 
to be harassed alike, both by Puritans and by Papists — by the extra- 
vagant zeal of the former, because of his moderation and his just and 
rational views of religion ; by the latter, because of his firm opposition 
to the antiscriptural creed of Popery, and the unanswerable arguments 
with which he assailed the strong holds of their lordly superstition. 
He fell, it may he said, indeed, ‘‘ on evil days and evil tongues,”' but 
no calumny or ill-treatment of his enemies could make him swerve 
from his principles. He conceded not his right of appeal to reason, 
because the Papist, in reference to it, represented him as a Socinian 
and unbeliever ; nor would he abandon the moderate ground which 
he had taken as a firm defender of true Protestant principles, because 
tlie Puritan treated him with contumely, as the upholder of reason 
against the Scriptures, and a Papist in heart. Nor again, was he de- 
terred by the shame of acknowledging himself to have been in error, 
from changing his sentiments in religion, if it could be made to appear 
to him that the stronger arguments were against him. Even at the 
last, just before his death, be told Cheynell that “ he had ever followed 
the dictates of his conscience, and if he could convince him that he 
Vfas in error, he would not find him obstinate.” How must we not 
admire such constancy in the truth — such union of candour, and the 
humbleness of a teachable disposition with the highest intellectual 
endowments. 

The senseless clamour of Socinianrsm has not, however, expired 
with his personal opponents. It has been revived by succeeding 
writers, and employed as a means of discrediting the theology incul- 
cated in his works, and attacking the cause of Protestantism through 
the opinions of some of its mightiest defenders. Nor, is Chillingworth 
the only eminent writer who has been thus injuriously pursued with 
posthumous slander. “ I know not how it comes to pass,” says Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, but so it is, that every one that offers to give a rea- 
sonable account of his faith, and to establish religion upon rational 
principles, is presently branded for a Socinian ; of which we have had 
a sad instance in that incomparable person, Mr. Chillingworth, the 
glory of this age and nation ; who, for no other cause that I know of, 
but his worthy and successful attempts to make Christian religion 
reasonable, and to discover those firm and solid foundations upon 
which our faith is built; hath been lequited with this bla£k and odious 
character* But, if this be Socinianism, for a man to inquire into the 
grounds and reasons^ of Christian religion, and to endeavour to give a 
satisfactory account why he believes it, I know no way biit that all 
considei^iMt^, inquisitive men, that are above fancy and enthusiasm, 
mnst be either Socinians or Atheists 


* Sermon on Heb. xi. 6. on the efficacy, iisefulness, and leasooableness of 
divine Ihitii. Voi.H, p. 464, 
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The best refutation, however, of the charge in the case of Chilling- 
worth, will be to avail ourselves of the advice of his great admirer, 
Locke, who considered him as the model of right reasoning ; and to 
read^his works, throughout which we shall perceive, amidst the most 
liimiiious argumentation, the strongest evidence of the virtue, modera- 
tion, and piety of the author, and be at, once fortiffed against the two- 
fold sojrfiistry of papal superstition and puritanical enthusiasm* 


SERMON. 

CHRISTS LAMENTATION OVER JERUSALEM. 

MATT, xxiii. 37, 38, 

O Jerusalem^ Jerusalem^ thou that killest the prophets, and stoncst them 
which are sent unto thee, hmv often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not ! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 

WuAT can be more divinely compassionate than this animated apostro- 
phe of our Lord to the impending sorrows of Jerusalem ! It is not the 
unfeeling denunciation of a messenger of wrath, who reports his woe- 
lul tidings, without caring for the wound which his words inflict on 
the hearer— but it is the involuntary burst of generous sympathy, from 
a heart, which not even the most scornful indignities can estrange from 
the objects of its affection. It carries with it all the gravity of an im- 
pressive rebuke, and yet how tender is it in its mode of appeal. The 
outrageous conduct of the Jews towards our Lord himself, had been 
such as to have warranted the severest expressions of anger from him 
— the prospect of their future punishment and distress might naturally 
have given a tone of trium^di to his language, had he been a propliet 
of mere earthly mould. But in his words there is neither anger nor 
triumph. They indicate only his own sad disappointment and dejec- 
tion, that those who had been fostered by him with parental solicitude, 
should have proved themselves so unworthy of his care — should have 
so far forfeited all claims to his future protection, that he could no lon- 
ger interpose his saving arm between them and their destruction. He 
makes no mention accordingly of their inveterate malignity and deeds 
of violence against him — he touches indeed on tlieir vexatious treat- 
ment of former messengers from heaven, but it is only to present more 
forcibly to their view the strength of his love for^thero, which not even 
the examples of their former ingratitude could deter from exertions in 
their behalf. The stress of his pathetic appeal is laid on that aifec- 
tionate interest, which had ever subsisted on his part towards them, 
and he calls their attention as it were to the last solemn farewell of 
a broken-hearted friend, whose anguish at their fall extinguishes all 
remembrance of their personal injuries. “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
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how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a.hen gatliereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not i Be* 
]^old your house is left unto you desolate^** 

Sorrowful, however, as is the sentiment of sympathy expressed in 
these words of our Saviour, their import is not confined to the eiFusion 
of diat holy gf ief which thrilled in his divine bosom, for the unworthy, 
but still cherished objects of his love. They were doubtless actuat^ 
by a forlorn hope which, like the expiring flame of a taper, was 
still wavering between light and darkness — the light of a joyful reco- 
very of his beloved, and the darkness of their utter abandonment — - 
and conveyed adecisive and ultimate warning to them of the inevita- 
ble issue of their present course of ungracious and sinful conduct* 

The denunciation of woe which they contain, may perhaps appear to 
some too explicit and authoritative to admit of this mild interpretation* 
The melancholy tidings, Behold your house is left unto you desolate^* 
may be construed into a sanction for supposing, that the unhappy peo- 

S le to whom they were addressed, were now irretrievably lost by the 
ismal unchanging decree of Heaven, thus consigning them to desola- 
tion. But such a view of the case, so unutterably appalling to every 
sentiment of the human heart, can only result from a cursory survey 
of it. A closer consideration will convince us of the boundless mercy 
of the Divine Redeemer of mankind, displayed in this awful intimation 
of misery to a portion of his creatures, no less than in those dispen- 
sations of his providence, which bear more openly the aspect of gen- 
tleness and forbearance* 

Sinners, indeed, are apt to charge God foolishly, and impute 
to him that blame which justly falls on their own heads. W^e hear 
men not unfrequently rashly ascribe to the defective constitution of 
their nature the sins of whicli they are guilty, urging as a palliative to 
their offences, that they would amend their lives if they could ; but 
that such is the strength of that tendency which exists in them to the 
indulgence of their favourite passions, that they cannot help deviating 
from the right line of conduct. It is easy enough to detect the fallacy 
with which they endeavour to beguile the^mselvesr and otliers. It is 
not the natural propensity as implanted by the wise Creator that is the 
object of blame, but it is its immoderate and forbidden indulgence 
which alone converts it into a crime, or its restraint and due regulation 
which exalts it to the character of virtue. Whereas such persons draw 
our attention from the crimes themselves, and transfer it to that which 
in itself is the object of neither praise nor blame ; the mere propensity 
as it exists in us by the constitution of our nature, and \ythout which 
there could be neither Vice nor virtue amongst human beings. 

But no less would be the fallacy of supposing that God had irrespec- 
tively decreed the future reprobation of those misguided Jews, who 
rejected thdr Lord and Saviour, the true Messiah, when he personally 
appeared among them* Equally might they have cast the blame oa 
the circumstances of trial in which they were eminently placed, and 
shrunk in their own persons from the awful responsibility of their ac- 
tions* For those very circumstances were their proper sphere of ac- 
tion and of duty — tliey mighti had their hearts been right, have 
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^vaSed themselves of them, to their everlasting good ; and it was their 
deliberate choice of the alternatives freely offered thern^ which led to 
their rejection of the Messiah, and their consequent misery. However 
tlie event may have been fixed in the foresight of God, to them it was 
contingent — ^and the very certainty of it in the eye of the Almighty, 
depended on their regarding the issue as strictly in their own power, 
and their free use of their own judgment, as to the course of action 
which they would pursue. It is highly absurd, indeed, to mix up the 
notion of God's predestination with the business of human life ; for true 
as the doctrine may be, when we look to the incomprehensible perfections 
of the Deity, to whom known are all his ways from the foundation of the 
world ; yet when we look downward to ourselves, it is as if it were not ; it 
is practically untrue^ if I may be allowed so strong an expression, for the 
moment we attempt to apply it to our practice, we find it contradicted 
by that law of our being, which directs us to act on the twilight evi- 
dence of probability, an evidence which excludes in our minds the very 
idea of the event being fixed and irrevocable. To act on such cer- 
tainty is the prerogative of God alone, with whom the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future are co-instantaneous, and whose excellent wisdom 
orders and governs all things from all eternity ; but man, however he 
may sophisticate his mind with subtleties above his comprehension, 
can only follow that monitor which he has in his past experience, and 
adopt its direction as a help against his uncertainty of the future. 
Were he practically to consider the result of his actions already pre- 
determined, he must remain in complete inactivity ; for the slightest 
exertion which ho might make, would be on principles directly oi>posed 
to his creed. 

Let us not then, while we observe the affectionate interest of our 
Lord for his unhappy countrymen, expressed in the pathetic lamenta- 
tion of our text, cast a gloom of thicker darkness over Jus sorrow, by 
imputing to him the fatal and irrevocable decree of their dowaifal. 
God indeed decrees sure and heavy punishment on imrepcnted sins^ 
but he does not condemn the guilty individual until he is deeply con- 
victed of the sin itself, against which the divine displeasure is unalterably 
denounced. In the midst of judgment, he remembers mercy, and 
whilst he abhors iniquity, he is ever ready to pity and to pardon the 
perpetrators of it. His goodness is such, that he cannot consent to 
cast away the sons of his adoption and grace, until he has given them 
every opportunity for repentance, and they have fully shewn, whether 
they will hearken to his counsel, or still obstinately refuse his divine 
encouragements. Thus he is repr<jsented as repionstrating with himself 
in a strikingly beautiful passage of the prophet Hosea, (chap. xi. 8, 9.) 

How shall 1 give thee up Ephraim ? How shaM I deliver Uiee Israel ? 
How shall I make thee as Admah ? How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? 
Mine hedJrt is turned within me, ray repentings are kindled together. 
I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger : I will not return to de- 
stroy Ephraim ; for I am God and not man.” Let us compare with 
this passage, the words of our Lord, invoking Jerusalem to attest the 
unwillingness with wliich he should abandon her to her sure destruc- 
tion, reminding her how she had spurhed his offers,* and yet how he 
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had repeated them, and suggested to her the dreadful alternative which 
awaited her, now that she would be deserted by him, and given up to 
desolation. ~ We shall perceive the same spirit breathing in both these 
passages of Scripture — the same anxiety for the repentance of the trans- 
gressor, and the same mercy displayed in intimating to him the narrow 
space which dividedT him from his ruin* 

So far then as the will of the Almighty was concerned, we may say 
it was still in their power to repent and avert the impending misery, 
for he was God and not man who thus addressed them. Had they not 
been wanting to themselves^ he would, we may be assured, *• with the 
temptation^ also have made a way to escape, that they may have been 
able to bear it.*’ (1 Cor. x. 13.) But here we must distinguish between 
his direct interposition to save, and his denying ahsoltUely tlie power of 
amendment. There may be a time when greater encouragements are 
afforded to sinners, when offers of mercy are more pressingly set before 
them, and God, as it were, stretcheth forth his hand to draw them to 
himself ; but after these encouragements have been slighted, and these 
offers rejected, there may reasonably be a time when he no longer 
deigns to interfere with his special aid ; when, not having known in 
their day ot favour the things which belong unto their peace, these things 
are hid from their eyes, and their house is left unto them desolate. 

And we can satisfactorily account for such an alteration in the divine 
dealings with sinners, whether we look to the perfections of the Deity, 
or the natural consequences of sin itself, in hardening and corrupting 
the heart. 1st. Looking to the perfections of the Deity, highly as 
we must conceive of his supreme benevolence, yet we cannot extend 
its comprehensiveness so far, as to abridge the compass of his other 
essential attributes. Willing as be undoubtedly is to pardon and to 
save to the uttermost, there may be a point beyond which his infinite 
holiness and justice will not consist with his direct interference. That 
system ofmoral government which he exercises over the universe, and by 
which he shews himself the re warder of the righteous^ and punisher of 
the wicked, even in this world, might be infringed^ were he to delay his 
anger for ever, and, however provoked, to shew an indiscriminate favour 
to the bad as well as the good. He maketh indeed his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the un- 
just ; and so in the moral world he scatters abroad the blessings of 
hjs grace with irrespective hand, and calls sinners as well as the righ- 
teous to repentance, by every demonstration of love and kindness. 
And as the enjoyment of his natural blessings is often obstructed by 
the sinful disposition of |hose on wh 9 m they are bestowed,*which turns 
the blessings of ^pature into curses, so may the enjoyment of moral 
advantages, flowing frem the abundant riches of divine grace, extended 
to all men, be counteracted by the depravity of the receiver. But then 
that the Almighty should further interfere to overpower the iJialignant 
foiice of such depravity, would be contradictory to his nature, as shewing 
greater favour and indulgence to vice than to virtue. His benevolence 
accordmgly may be no less exerted towards transgressors, and he 
may still be as willing as ever to receive them on their repentance, 
while his other ptarfections rcq&ire, him to withdraw tihe extension of 
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liis visible favour, and to abandon them to the wretched consequences 
which they have brought on themselves. But 2dly. Looking to the 
consequences of sin in themselves, we may see enough in its very na- 
ture to lead men to desperation and ruin. The consequences of sin, 
even in a temporal sense, we often find to be prevented, in some mea- 
sure, in its earliest stages, and a timely reformation, in some cases, 
averts any serious future mischief. But let the sinner oftce neglect his 
opportunity of amendment, let him persevere in his course from one 
d^ree of iniquity to another, and the difficulty of retrieving his con- 
dition then increases on him, more than in proportion to his progress. 
That which was at one time practicable to him, becomes thus at last 
an almost insuperable work. Now this arises from the nature of sin 
itself, which cannot be admitted once an inmate with us, but it fami- 
liarizes us with its presence, and rapidly assimilates us to itself. Our 
difficulty of recovery then, after a progress in iniquity, is increased, 
not simply by the distance which we have departed from right, but by 
an alteration within ourselves. We are not the same characters in 
the course of our sin, which we were at its outset. We have not only 
our lost ground but ourselves to regain. So inseparably has God joined 
sin and misery together, that some evil must ensue at any rate on the 
commission of sin, an evil within ourselves at least, if nothing more — 
an enfeeblement of our active energies — a disorder of our moral system 
— and thus by wilful negligence of ourselves in the repeated indul- 
gence of sin, wc gradually reduce ourselves to that state in which there 
is, humanly speaking, no place for repentance. 

Whether then we look to the perfections of God or the effects of 
sin on the heart, our refusal of the divine offers of grace and mercy 
naturally brings us into a condition less advantageous for repentance 
and amendment. We need not, therefore, have recourse to the sup- 
position of a stern unchanging decree of heaven, to account for the 
unhappy downfall of sinners. We see enough in our own clrcuni^ 
stances to explain the fact ; and neither sound philosophy nor religion 
requires us to look further. 

Dismissing, therefore, idle and unprofitable inquiries, let us learn 
a lesson of practical utility from our own circumstances. These teach, 
we find, that our condition as sinners is one of difficulty — increase 
ing difficulty — as we longer delay the time of our repentance, and 
therefore suggest to us the importance of exertion — increasing exertion 
to meet the peculiar exigencies of our situation. At the same time 
they shew us, that this difficulty may, through our own faulty at last 
become so great, as to amount to a practical inipossihility ; and there- 
fore farther Suggest to us, to beware of falling into that state, not where 
the capacity of exertion shall be altogether denied uS, but where oiir 
best exertion can be h\xi feeble and inadequate to overcome the mass of 
evil and VQ^isery which we have axicumulated to ourselves. In short, they 
teach us a lesson, the reverse of that which would follow from the bare 
metaphysical view of the Divine Prescience ; that so long as we have the 
will to exert ourselves, we have the power^ though that power may be 
ultimately indeed circumscribed in its operations by the obstacles which 

it has to encounter. 
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"Such is the tenor of our Lord’s afiEectionate remonstrance with his 
infatuated countrymen. How often would L says he, in the dejection 
of his heart, how often would 1 have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen gatbereth her chickens under her wings, and ye wmM 
not. — He does not lament that they could not turn to him, but that 
tliey would not — not that they wanted the power but the wW— and he 
goes on to forWarn them, that they were on the brink of that state, 
when their will even would but little avail to break the bands of ini-* 
quity, which, with malignant perseverance, they had fast coiled round 
themselves ; adding the fearful intimation — Behold your house is led 
unto you desolal;^.” Or, as we may almost paraphrase his words by 
another inspired passage — ** Because 1 have called” we itmy conceive 
him to say, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand and no 
man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof. I will also laugh at your calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh, when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind, when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you, then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me ; for that they 
hated knowledge and did not choose the fear of the Lord ; they would 
none of my counsel ; they despised all my reproof ; therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their own way^ and be filled with their own 
devices ; for the turning away of the simple shall slay them, and the 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them.” Prov. i. 24. 

If then our future state of reprobation is so strictly the natural ro«- 
sequence of our present ill behaviour, and not, as may erroneously be 
supposed, an unalterable sentence, unconnected with our conduct ; 
we must closely watch our present behaviour, and examine to what it 
is tending. We must consider with ourselves, what mercies we are 
daily receiving, — what calls to repentance, what offers of forgiveness, 
the course of our experience is incessantly sounding in our ears ; and 
judge by our reception of these mercies, by our obedience to these 
calls, and hearty concurrence with these offers, what condition we arc 
in with respect to our future salvation. 

It is the present which is fully and strictly in our power ; now we are 
to believe is the accepted time ; now the day of repentance ; let us 
then seriously consider, how far we have hitljerto done despight 
to the grace of God w’orking in our hearts, and grieved the Holy 
Spirit by unthankful resistance to his divine offers of assistance ; 
that we may take immediate measures, lest we bring ourselves into 
that fearful state when our house shall indeed be left unto us deso^ 
late. It is not to the ’Jews alon^, be assured, that oiir Lord ad- 
dresses the expostulation of the text ; to us also he speaks the 
same words by his Spirit : it is to us too that he says, — to us his visi-* 
Me church, and the evident objects of his divine love, inarmuch as 
he has called us by his name, and made known to us the terms of sal- 
vation How often would I have gathered thy children together and 
ye would not/* Fof^we know ourselves but little, unless we are sensible 
^that we have neglected opportunities; that there have been occasions 
when we have listened with duU and heartless attention to the voice of 
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the wise charmer ; when the words of healing and comfort have car- 
ried no balm to our souls : when we have been anointed by the pour- 
ing out of the Spirit on us, and, alas ! we have not felt his precious 
unction in our hearts. So often has our Lord called upon us and we 
have refused him* So often has he been wiUingy nay anxious^ to re- 
ceive us to himself, and wo would not : now then is ouft: time, while 
we stand, as it were, between the living and the dead ; — while the pre- 
sent opportunity of exertion stretches itself forth as an isthmus be- 
tween Heaven and ourselves, — now is our time to strengthen our 
hands, to anticipate the increase of difficulty which, we clearly foresee, 
must attend our future endeavours, as we continue to reject the gracious 
offers of mercy* • 

Nor let any of us suppose that we are already arrived at that pe- 
riod when repentance can little avail towards our recovery. It is not 
our part ever to act on such a presumption. Though we may justly 
anticipate such a ])eriod as a precaution against future difficulties 
which, for aught we know, we may not have strength to overcome, and 
as a powerful stimulus to present exertion ; yet to presume that we arc 
already in this state of abandonment, so long as our life is spared to 
us, wherein much evidently may be done to aggravate or diminish our 
weight of criminality, would be an evident contradiction to a plain mat- 
ter of fact. This indeed would be a dangerous downfal to the sinner ; 
•and should such a thought for a moment occur to any, let it be ba- 
nished from the mind as a baneful delusion of the tempter of mankind. 
It is sufficiently fearful to anticipate tlie possibility of our falling into 
such a state. Let us not terrify our imaginations by at once phmging 
ourselves into all its horrors. Let us not scare ourselves from the 
throne of mercy, by interposing between it and ourselves the demon of 
darkness and desolation. 

That period is indeed fast approaching to us all, which shall at once 
close our labours and our trial. The day is far spent witli us, the 
night is at hand when no man can work. But not until that night is 
come ; that night which shvll cast its long and deep shadow over all 
our earthly joys and sorrows, and blend in indiscriminateness the up- 
lands and the vallies of this mortal scene ; not until that night comes, 
are we entitled to despair of our state, nor consequently to cease from 
diligence in insuring to ourselves an interest in that glorious reward, 
to which not our own arm, or our own strength, has obtained for us a 
title, but the holy and prevailing mediation of a Divine Redeemer, 
Should this awful period conic upon us unawares, then, indeed, will 
our house bedeft unto us desolate, t For, in allusion to that time, says 
the Scripture, He that is unjust let him be unjust still: and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still i but he that is flghtcous, let liim be 
rightcous^still, and he that is holy, let him be holy still.** Rev. xxii. 
11. For then only are we to consider our condition as unalterably 
fixed ; for then only is our whole probation gone through and con- 
cluded. 

JBe it our care in the mean time eagerly to embrace the comfortable 
invitation oL the Gospel, wJiich alone can dispel all^ fearful distpiie- 
tudes and vain vexatious of spirit. It wc sincerely and cordially by 
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ftifh Come unto Him, who alone is able to give rest unto our soul^ 
we shall be secured from that despondency of heart, and that forebod-* 
ing apprehension of future misery, which every son of Adam must 
feel, when he looks within himself alone and leans oh the broken reed 
of his own very imperfect works. He, in that infinite love which he has 
manifested tO us in our redemption through his blood, will receive us 
into his vineyard, though at the twelfth hour of the day, if we are 
really desirous to enter in, and to do his work ; He will not exclude 
us from his fold, though we have long been his lost sheep, if we only 
hasten to retrace our wanderings and return to the true Shi^Cid of 
our souls. As the great Captain of our salvation, he ;!»rift ttot expel 
us from tlie itbble army of his redeemed, though we have fled from his 
standard and deserted our post, if we will only surrender ourselves 
immediately to Him, and henceforth fight manfully the good fight 
of faith. H* 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of Hatton^ near Warwick , at the Fu»> 
neral of the Rev* Samuel Party LL*D* in obedience to his own 
Requesty ]\farch liihy 1825, and published at the Desire of the 
Executors and Friends assembled on the Occasion* By the Rev* 
S. Butler, D.-O. ‘S', ^c* Archdeacon of Derby y and Head 
Mastei' of Shrewsbury School* Longman. 1825. 

A Funeral Sermon, like the funeral orations of ancient Greece, 
has to encounter the opposite prejudices of two classes of hear- 
ers — those who are fondly familiar with the virtues of the de- 
ceased, and those to whom his charactor is altogether unknown. 
One class think that nothing can be said sufficiently in praise 
of the object of their admiration — the other class in 'their sur- 
prize at the display of excellence which is suddenly brought 
before them, are disposed to disbelieve that part of the description 
which surpasses the ordinary standard of merit. The office, 
therefore, of the Preacher is a very arduous one. He presents 
himself as a moderator between these conflicting judges, and at- 
tempts to gain the good-will of "both, that he may direct both to 
a wise unprovemenri: of themselves, from the portrait of virtue 
which he holds up to their admiration. 

The task, in every case so difficult, appears to have been 
rendered still mcore difficult in regard to the lamented subject 
of the funeral sqpnon now before us. The Preacher informs 
us that he had been particularly deputed to discharge the so- 
le|i^ duty by him whose character is the theme of his discourse , 
lie Mcordingly came before his audience with a sacred bequest 
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of admonition from his deceased friend. It was incumbent on 
him, in fulfilling his engagement, to discharge his office with a 
strict impartiality, as he could not for a moment conceive that 
he would have been expressly charged with such a request^ 
unless he had been regarded as one who woiildr not shrink from 
executing it faithfully. He had therefore to reduce liis feelings 
into subserviency to the lessons of moral instruction, and from 
his very affection for the deceased, to merge the sense of pri- 
vate regard in the obligation of a public duty. 

To do lustice, indeed, to the merits of a distinguished lite^ 
rary character, apart from all other considerations, is no ordi- 
nary undertaking. The hand which essays to twine the ivy- 
wreath for the brows of the learned, must itself be not unprac- 
tised in the pursuits of literature, nor such as genius would dis- 
dain to own as its minister. For the object in giving a sketch 
of an intellectual character, is not merely to enumerate the pe- 
culiar qualities by which it was distinguished, but to place those 
qualities in a just and striking point of view, so as to give them 
an expression of individuality. It is the production of this ef- 
fect which marks the workmanship of the true portrait-painter 
compared with that of the vulgar artist. The exertion required 
to produce this effect can hardly be estimated too highly, 
where the person whose mental endowments it is sought to 
pourtray, is one whose title to the prc-eminency of learning has 
not been consecrated by time, but as yet is only vaguely and 
indefinitely established by the living suffrages of his contempo- 
raries. We have all been so long accustomed to hear of Dr* 
Parr*, as a first-rate scholar and man of genius, that we expect 


* Tlic following notice of Dr. P<ii r appeared in tlie public prints at the time of 
his decease. — We should be obliged if any correspondent could favour us with a 
more extended, as well us more authentic, detail of the events of his life. 

“ Dr. Snniuel Parr was born at Hairow ; Ins father was a surgeon in that 
place, and Ids paternal grand-fatlier was Rector of Hinckley, in Leicestershire. He 
was at the head of Harrow school in his fourteenth year, and on the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Sumner, who strongly recotiiiiieuded him as his successor, he was not 
appointed to the head mastership on account of his yoiillifiil age. At Harrow 
was founded his friendship with the celebrated Sir William Jones, and the Right 
Rev. Dr. Rennet, late Bishop of Cloyne *, and almost all the boys in the upper part 
of the school accbinpaiiicd him, when lie nemoved to establish himself as a teacher 
at Stanmore, in Middlesex. He was successively master of t!»e grammar schools of 
Colchester and Norwich ; and in 1780 received his first ecclesiastical preferment, 
the rectory of Asterby, in the diocese of Lincoln. In the year 1785, the ex- 
change of A^terby for the perpetual curacy of Hatton, brought him into War- 
wickshire, where he continued to reside till the day of his death. Ho was twice 
married— first to Jane, of the ancient house of Maulevercr, in Yorkshire, and af- 
terwards to Miss Mary r.yre, of the city of Coventry. By his first wife he had 
sevei*al children, all of whom died in their infancy, except ' Sarah and Catberine, 
both of whom lie also survived. In addition to his benefice of Hatton, be held 
the living of Oraffand, in Huntingdonshire, to Vbich he was presented by SUr F« 
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a great deal from the person who shall first endeavour to give us 
an actual sketch of his intellectual features. We have no standing 
authority to guide our judgment, as in the case of one whose 
fame has obtaiiietl a traditional sanction from the p^ns of suc- 
cessive writers ; Miul we form our criterion of the fidelity of 
representation, iVoni the fluctuating outline of character, which 
each of us, in the a1)sence of more aiitho,ritative information, 
has drawn for himself. 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers some epjfracts 
from the sermou of Dr. Butler, and it must rei^p^^^ien for 
each to judge for himself how far the descripticyS^^en answers 
to his OW51 idea of the subject. 

The text, we should premise, is from Micah vi. 8 : What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mcicj’’, and to walk humbly with thy God.” — A passage of Scrip- 
ture which, we are told at the close of the Sermon, Dr. Parr 
iias desired to he inscribed on Jiis monument. 

Dr. Butler, liaving related the reason why he in particular ad- 
dressed the congregation on that melancholy occasion, and 
adverted to the consolations which the event itself brought with 
it, like a skilful orator, obtains the confidence of his hearers for 
the more encomiastic, and consequently less credible, parts of 
his discourse, by commencing with a proof of his impartiality — 
placing in the foreground some of his darker touches. 

** I am not about to consider him as a faultless character : were I to do 
so, I should betray the trust he has reposed* in me, in a manner that 
would, I am sure, be as oftensive to the feelings of tliose wlio hear me, 
as to my own. He had not only his share of the faults and failings 
which are inseparable from our nature, but ho had some that were al- 
most peculiarly his own. But then they^ were such as were nobly 
compensated by his great and rare excellencies. * Such as arose from 
his grand and towering genius, from his ardent and expansive mind, 
from his fearless iid unconquerable spirit, from his love of truth 
and liberty, from his detestation of falsehood and oi)pression ; and 
not unfrcquently also, for we may scorn to conceal it, from the 
knowledge of his own strength, from the consciousness of trans- 
cendant talents, of learning commensurate to those talents, and of 
eloquence proportionate to that learning. This led him to be im- 
patient in argument, sometimes with a dull and unoffending, often with 
a legitimate, and always with an arrogant or assuming adversary. 
From the impetuous ardour of his feelings, and the sincerity of his 
soul, he was apt to judge of others from himself, and this counteracted 
his natural sagacity, and exposed him too easily to the artifices of pre- 
tenders and impostors. Of his intellectual powers it was impossible 
that he should ndl be conscious, and this made him too open to the 

Bnrdelt, through *i;tie interest of tUc present £arl of Dartmouth’s grand-father* 

, ^ Bishop l^wth also gave him a prebend in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He died on Sa- 
turday, March dth, 18Sf5, in the 79th year of his age. 
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praise of those who could not truly appreciate them, and who bestowed 
their liollow compliments with insincerity of heart. Endowed with an 
ardour of feeling, and quickness of perception, proportionate to his 
stupendous abilities, and forming, in fact, an inherent and essential 
part of their constitution, it was impossible tliat Ips likings and aver- 
sions should not he proportionahly strong, and more plainly expressed 
that those of other men, and his habits in this and many other re- 
spects, were wdiat the great founder of the Pcrip(‘tctic scliool ascribes 
to t]ie character of the magnanimous, and sucli indeed he was.” P. 5. 

ThS^^l^pnsklerable delicacy it will be observed, here, in 
bringing b^TOlb.tbe view the weaker parts of Dr. Parr’s charac- 
ter, and, consisteStJjr witli the occasion on which the words were 
uttered, perhaps too much delicacy could not have been used. 
It is plain at the same time that the preacher notwithstanding 
the subdued and graceful tone of his censure condemns the 
faults which lie notices, and so far therefore has satisfied the 
purposes of moral instruction. Dr. B. then proceeds to that 
part of his duty which is evidently more after his heart— the de- 
scription of the excellencies of his friend’s character. But even 
in dilating on these, he does not sutler himself to indulge in un- 
restrained panegyric, but interposes checks and drawbacks in 
the mitlst of his praises. It appears indeed to be his object 
throughout to avoid the imputation of having drawn the charac- 
ter of his friend, such as it ought to have been, rather than such 
as it really was. 

** I am here,” he says, in obedience to his command, and so far, I 
trust, in his own free and manly spirit, as to scorn offering to his memo- 
ry, what L should despise to receive as a tribute to my own. 1 must 
ever speak of him with the warmth of alFectionate friendship, with love 
for his virtues, with admiration for his learning, and with gratitude for 
his regard ; but I will say of him only that which I believe and know, 
and will never introduce the language of insincerity iri a place, and on 
an occasion, which, of all otliers, sliould admit on|y the voice of truth.” 
P. 7. 

Agreeably to this determination, after describing the great 
strength and copiousness of Dr. Parr’s memory — tlie variety of 
his knowledge — his acutenes§ in metayliysical inquiries — he 
points out the imperfections by which his philosophical discern- 
ment was practically obscured. • 

“ Yet*this knowledge was but human. It had that mixture of in- 
firmity which allays all our brightest acquirements, and thus teaches us 
the vanity of all earthly attainments. He whose keen and rapid glance 
CQuld thus develope the motions of the human heart, and scrutinize 
those causes of. our actions and feelings which are not often unknown 
to ourselves, wa*s continually liable to misapprehension and error in his 
intercourse with mankind. He judged of the hearts of other men 
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from the unbounded benevolence and simplicity of his own. And 
from being accustomed to metaphysical and abstract views of the con* 
stitution of our minds, he forgot how much their legitimate and natural 
operations are controuled by circumstances, and perverted by inter- 
course with each other — how fraud, prejudice, and i interest, warp many 
from their natural bent ; how pride, passion^ and imitation corrupt 
others. How ceremony, ostentation, and self-love influence these ; how 
those are depraved by envy and long cherished animosity. However 
correct, therefore, might be his philosophical knowledge of the b|M^n 
mind, it must be admitted that he too often wanted j udgmen 
unfrequently erred himself, and was still more often 
in his intercourse with mankind.*' P. 8. 

Dr. Bvitler has already mentioned th|pJ||pKfence in argument 
which belonged to Dr. P^t. on to specify some par- 

tic^ ira i][^ wWclv tMt ^iipatierice was displayed, and wliich 
Bsife given ah unfavourable impression to strangers. Dr, 
Parr sometimes indulged in argument on light subjects, merely 
as an amusement or literary exercise. 

“ On such occasions, says Dr. Butler, phrases heightened by the 
colours of his glowing eloquence, arguments wrested from his adversa- 
ries, and pointed against their original framers with the dexterity of a 
practical disputant ; the sportive sallies of an exuberant wit, and the 
playful shafts of ridicule which were meant only to graze, but which, 
when dealt by such a hand, inflicted a deeper wound than the most 
hostile weapons of less gifted men ; all those, I say, contributed to 
mislead those who did not tlioroughly know him, in tlieir estimate of 
his feelings and his character. They formed their judgment of him, 
as of ordinary men, and did not give him the benefit of those allow- 
ances which a nearer acquaintance, and a more intimate knowledge of 
his exalted virtues, and liis matchh'ss attainments, might have induced 
them to grant. They saw not the sterling worth, the innate benevo- 
lence of his heart ; they knew not, what all’ who efijoyed his intimacy 
could testify, that if a hasty expression, uttered in the ardour of dis- 
pute, was couched in, stronger terms than he would have used in a 
moment of less excitement, it was not meant to inflict a permanent 
wound, and that it was utterly out of his nature deliberately to do an 
ill turn to the worst enemy he had.” P. 9, 

Dr. Parr’s cliaracter as a politician forms the nqxt subject 
of notice, and here wd should say that Dr. Butler acts the part 
of the apologist ratliQX than of the panegyrist. He pleads Dr- 
Parr’s ardent love of freedom, his hatred of oppression, his invin- 
cible spirit, his disinterested and incorruptible integrity,"^ bis re- 
solute independence, his contempt of caution, in excuse for that 
vehemence with which he was in the habit of expressing his 
sentunients on public questions. 

V* But after all,” he continued, “ that his worst advi&rsary can urge 
against him^ he must be allowed to have been a most sincere and faith- 
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ful lover of his country, zealously attached to her constitution, and 
only ankious that all ranks and parties should enjoy as much liberty 
of action and of conscience, as he conceived to be compatible there* 
with. And in private life, he was on terms of friendly and familiar in- 
tercourse with many whose opinions were remove^ as far as possible 
from his own. For myself, I may say, that differing •from him on 
many political points, and particularly on one which a few years since 
was peculiarly near his heart, and on some theological questions, not 
oncii^ment's interruption to our friendship was caused by that or any 
othw^lgg^ity of opinion, during more than twenty-five years.” P. 1 1 . 

The vasP^^^,and variety of Dr. Parr’s learning are then 
brought before His pre-eminence as a scholar, his 

acquaintance with history, ^;spccially that of his own country^ 
with metaphysics and moral ]^iilosopiiy> with theological and 
ecclesiastical literature, are successively pointed out ; 
the possession of such various learning, his liberality in impart- 
ing it, and in assisting others to the like attainments, not only 
by his advice and interest but with pecuniary help ; and his 
freedom from all jealousy of spirit, as shewn in that respect with 
which he regarded every one, whether friend or foe, who had 
any pretensions to learning. 

His great benevolence and liberality next engage the Preach- 
er’s attention ; particularly as they were shewn towards the ob- 
jects of his pastoral care. 

You, in particular, who have so long been cheered by his residence 
among you, to whose wants, and even to wliose enjoyments he so long 
administered ; you, wlioin he lias relieved or visited in sickness, has 
consoled in affliction, has succoured in distress ; yon to whom he has 
been a counsellor, a father, and a friend, to wdiom his attention, his 
indueiice, and his purse, v^xre never wanting ; you can tell, each iu 
your private and domestic relations, how beloved and excellent a pas- 
tor, how kind and warm-hearted a friend you have now lost ; and as 
for his public liberality, that I may not wander on an exhaustless 
theme, but confine myself to this place, need I ask a stronger testi- 
mony than that of your own eyes at this very moment ? Look 
at the very decorations of this consecrated spot ; dear to you by 
the memorials of his generous bounty, yet still dearer by the re- 
collection of* his long connection with it, and, by its now becoming 
the depository of his revered remains. There are those amongst you 
to whom this scene has been familiar from the it birtli, but there are 
others who have grown grey under his pastoral care, and who can 
remember the striking contrast which it once presented — who can 
remember it without tlie religious gloom of its numerous painted 
windows, without the splendid decorations of its altar and its pulpit, 
with scarcely any of the marble on its walls, without its organ, and 
those b^lls in whose cheerful sounds he so much delighted ; in a word, 
who may recolleit it to have been one the meanest, instead of being, 
as it is now become by his bounty, undoubtedly one of the best kept, 
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h^st< adorned places of divine worsliip which this neighbourhood 
can present Truly may we say, that he found it brichi and has 
left it marble. And what speaks far beyond the praise of solemn and 
decorous ornament, I)ehold the testimony of his labours in the enldrged 
dimensions of the edifice itself ; not so much called for by the increased 
population of jthe parish, as by the increased and increasing numbers 
of that population which have been brought by him to frequent his 
church. P. 13. 

This leads the preacher to expatiate on the 
ostentatious *i>iety which formed the crown of 
lencies of Dr. Parr s cliaracter4 

Though tolerant in the highest degree ifco tlSe Opinions of all whom 
he believed to be sincere, he had a thorough and pervading sense of 
religion in his own mind, a firm belief in the promises of the Gospel, 
aiM a. confiding trust in the mercies of God. I never knew him 
mention that august name without the utmost reverence, and 
though, as 1 have already observed, his piety was most unosten* 
tatious, yet frequently when I have come upon him unexpect- 
edly, and sometimes during the pauses of our more serious con- 
versations (and I may add, that 1 rarely, perhaps never, passed a 
day with him, in which some religious topic did \ot form a part of 
them) ; I have seen him occupied in devout and private aspirations, 
with that fervour of manner, and animation of countenance, which, 
though the lips spoke not, sufficiently declared the holy and reveren- 
tial feelings of his heart. But above all things, his delight was to 
contemplate and discourse upon the Divine benevolence. This was 
the master chord to which his own heart was responsive ; lie loved to 
be absorbed and lost, as it were, in the contemplati^ of that Divine 
goodness which is as ceaseless in its operations as it is boundless in its 
extent. His own pure and benevolent spirit, indulgent to the frail- 
ties and compassionate to the wants and infirmities of his fellow-crea- 
tur^, was refined and exalted by the contemplation of that inexhaust- 
ible fountain of all goodness, and his hatred of all cruelty, oppres*- 
sion, and injustice, was strengthened in proportion as he found them 
to be at war with the first principles of nature and religion, with the 
best feelings of the human heart, and the highest sensations of a God 
of mercy and a gospel of love. Even in his last illness, and in those 
moments of temporary alienation, for some sucli there sometimes 
were, when the mind often betrays itself, and developes its natural 
bent, by dwelling on rhe subjects of its most inward thoughts, and 
revealing the secrets its most private meditations, even at those pe- 
riods, I say, this gre^t and pervading feeling was strongly displayed. 

1 

, I ......i, 

^ cannot fd#bear meh^tioning ad instance whicli has fallen within our own 
olMPvafib% of the^ke exemplary numificenee on the part of another Clergy- 
man^^ Rev. Dr. Gtinning, of Farmborough, in Somersetshire^ a deseelid- 

anU we jl^ieve,nf Bishop Gunning. The church of that place was enlarged 
ana 4^^rated some years ago at a' very co;isiderable ex[>eu<ce on his pai’t, and 
it hdw forms qiic of the moat bc«\ut{tul specimens of a village diurch. 
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There was a holiness and purity in his very wanderings^ which b«i^ke 
the habitual piety and benevolence of his soul, and which, perhi^s, is 
a more aflfecting and salutary lesson to the survivors, than any death- 
bed exhortation could afford*’^ P* 15. 

Our readers, we think, will agree with us, from tJie extracts 
which we have given from Dr. Butler’s Sermon, that he has 
performed a difficult part with great judgment and skilful exe- 
cutici ^^ S ome will perhaps complain of an occasional redun- 
dancy^lro^ style, judging, not unreasonably, that the great 
beauty composition as a funeral sermon* consists in a 

pathetic sinipuc% of expression. But we are not disposed to 
quarrel with blemished of such a nature. Truth and fidelity 
are the points by which he is to be tried. And believing, as 
we do, that the sentiments which he has expressed, flow from 
the heart of the preacher, we feel a pleasure in recording our 
approbation of the manner in which he has executed the ardu- 
ous duty imposed on him by his illustrious friend. 


A Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts^ at their A nn 'wersary Meeting in 
the Parish Church of St, Mary-le^Bow^ on Friday, February 20//^, 
By the Right Rec. William, Lord Bishop of Exeter ; to* 
gether with the Report of the Society for the Year 
London. 1624. 

We have long 'IpCn anxious to draw the attention of the public 
to the interesting Report of the venerable Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which has been some 
time on our table. It affi)rds matter of exultation, and at the 
same time of regret — of exultation to see how well-directed the 
exertions of the Society have been — of regret to see how imper- 
fectly those exertions have been seconded by the great body of 
that Church, of which it is the authorized missionary organ. In 
these days indeed of religious activity, it api^ars to us quite a 
phenomenon, that a Society, whose object is so comprehensively 
benevolent, Wiich is known to h^ve been the main pillar of thie 
Church' in North America, and through whose instruilientidity 
the work of evangelization has been promc/ted more than by 
any other, existing institution, should be stinted in its means of 
doing good by a njirrowness of income, utterly disproportiotiate 
to its noble designs. When it is found, moreover, that even 
out of so small an expenditure on its general accoimt as 
S6,99@L5s.9d. (of which 2# . 1 d. went to pay the deficiencies, 

of the account of4822,) there remain^abalanceof 46JKA 12r. 7d. 
charged to the current year ; and that the Society has been 

VOL. vn. NO. V. ' q 
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besides compelled to sell out 8000/. 3 per cents, of.its funded 
property, to me^t its expences— we surely ought to take shame 
to ourselves that such an institution should be suffer^ to lan- 
guish, shpuld be so crippled in its exertions from the want of 
that support, to which it has the highest and most imperative 
claims. ' 

We are inclined however to think, that the neglect with 
which the pressing wants of the Society have been treated, is 
owing in a great measure to an ignorance, not only, <|j| those 
wants, but^ the nature and constitution of th|, §kM^^ — 
sons not taking the trouble to acquaint ^em^^^ with its pro- 
.ceedings, or in some cases, we believe, confounding it with the 
recent institution of the Church Missionary Society, and trans- 
ferring to the latter that support, which, (not to extend the 
comparison further) certainly the elder Society which set the 
holy example of converting the heathen nations, and whose past 
services demand our gratitude, is more exclusively entitled to 
receive. Its report, indeed, is laid before the pubuc, and is as 
accessible to every other reader as to ourselves ; but the fact 
is, that such reports seldom actually reach any persons but those 
who are already interested in the promotion of the interests of 
'the particular Society whose labours they testify, and do not 
commonly n^ake converts, or add to the number of contri- 
butors. 

With the hope, therefore, that this Number may obtain a 
hearing with some persons to whom the authoritotive document 
of the Society has not conveyed the needful Opsage — the call 
for support for which the simple statement labours and 
finances eloquently pleads — we shall proceed jro give a summary 
account of it, tracing it from the period of its institution. 

. The Society for the Propagation* of the .Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was originally only a branch of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which had a peculiar department appro- 
priated to it — ^thc support of Missionaries, and the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge in ^e settlements of North America. 
For this specific purpose the individual members of the Parent 
Society were formed into a corporation, afrer the example which 
had been set on a small scale ^during the time of .the Common- 
wealth, when a corporation was formed (afterwards established 
by charterunder Charles II.) for the conversion of the heathen 
natives in NeW England and the parts adjacent. The act of in- 
corporation was passed in the year 1701, tW last of William III. , 
two years after the institutipn.of the Society for promoting 
Christian Kncuvledge., The Society was composed of the 
Prelates .and Dignitaries of the Church, and of several 
; and eminent perwns in the state, ^th, a pbwer, tp 
inll up the vacancies whicn might occur in their body, and to 
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r^Cteive Uie donations oif all charitable persons in the further- 
ance of its pious designs — and it was required to mvfi an ' an- 
nud account to the Lord Chancellor, and the Chief Justices of 
the King's Bench and the Common Pleas, of ■itS 'rece%>tS ’and' 
expenditure. The person to whose exertion andinflueneeit was 
principally indebted for its auspicious beginning was Archbishop 
Tenison j who, while he directed it by his wise counsels, was an 
anniial h^nefactor to it by a contribution of SOL during his life. 

■ TBn^qciety lost no time in commencing its benevolent ca- 
reer, B^^::l^wever, any local appointments shonld be made, 
it W^as detern^l^'to send an itinerant missionary, who by going 
through the diileient provinces of British America, might ex- 
plore the fe^ings and Wants which prevailed, and awaken the 
people to. a sense of religion. The Rev. Mr. Keith, who had 
once resided in Pemisylvania, was appointed for this mission^ 
arid with him afterwards was associated the Rev. Mr. Talbot. 
Upon the representation made by these persons of the state of 
the colonies, the Society proceeded to send out missionaries to 
the different provinces, in proportion to its own resources, and 
the exigencies of each place — and besides the missionaries, 
schoolmasters for the instruction of children. The disturbed 
state of those provinces threw considerable impediments in the 
way — still we find, under the fostering care of the Society, reli- 
gion made gradual progress amongst the colonists. In the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, where the administration of the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Quakers, no less than fifteen Churches 
were built urid^^ its auspices, through the private subscriptions 
of many zealou^Seinbers of the Church of England, within the 
first thirty years of the Society’s Incorporation. Houses 
were built for the officiating ministers, and the congregations 
contributed towards their* support. Several valuable legacies 
were also bequeathed for the use of the Church and Clergy. In 
the same pi'ovince, the Society distributed within the same pe- 
riod, above 2000 volumes of bound books, and small tracts, to 
the amount of about 300/. In South Carolina, where there was 
scarcely any appearance of the Church of England, when the 
Society was first established, within about the same period, thir- 
teen Churches and four Chapels of ease werp built. Schools also 
• were founded, the Society contributing towards the maintenanoe 
of the schoolmasters, and sending the Scriiftures and the Li- 
turgy in large quantities, insomu<m that before the year 1730, 
they supplied this province with more than 2000 volumes, be- 
sides tracts, to the. amount of 300/. — In North ■ CaroHna, not 
more than two Churches were built, but at the same time ;tlic 
Church of England was publicly acknowledged as the esta- 
bti^ed religion tof the province, and the gratitude of the colo- 
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nkts was expressed for the ^cdrtbnswhidi had beenmideby the 
SoekQr to ftromote rebgiim among diem. Here dho its Mknien- 
aries had distributed above 300 Tohnnee, cMsisriiwof Bibtefi^ 
Comnum Pra)«ei8,-end other books of devotkm.-^IniKexrdelrsejr, 
ishere vrei^ or^inatty cha^y Quake» and Anadmptisbi^ aeten 
Churohes Were bnilt, and the progress of infidelityf wbi^h was 
spreadh^ rapidly therefrom the want of the means of ChristtBn 
utstrnetion, received a tiinely check.-— In the proVinee of Hew 
York) within the same period of thirty years from ihe etttklShhr 
mmit of the 'Society* the Society had sent over and^ttiboted 
9S$0 vohanes of Bibles, Conunon Prayers, and otll«r books of de- 
votion, besides Catechisms and small tracts; and to the one 
Chunefa, which existed at the city of New York, ten had been 
added and supplied with Missionaries. Nor had the assist- 
sncewldch was^ven here been confined to our own countrymen, 
Imt considerable relief was extended tothe German Palatines, who 
were settled on both sides of the Hudson River, to whose mi- 
nisters, the Rev. Mr. Hagar and the Rev. Mr. Ehlig, benefactions 
vi^to made, upon attestation of their diligence in the promotion 
ofrdigion, and their conformity tothe discipline of the Church. 
The Society also prepared and sent over a new edition of the 
Liturgy in English and Dutch, printed in parallel columns, for 
the use of the Dutch settlers. 

While, however, the principal object of the Society was the 
guarding of the colonists from apostacy, and the extension of 
true religion amot^st our own countrymen— it was not neg- 
lectful of the welfare of the negro slaves in the^lonies, and the 
native Indians. la every province some of Ole negroes were 
instructed and baptized % the Missionaries. But not satisfied 
wdth general methods for the improvement of this unhappy race, 
the Society established a catechizing school for slaves at New 
Yodc, m which city it was computed that this class consisted of 
no icM than 1500, Negroes and Indians. It employed as 
its eatechist in this school Mr. Elias Neau, a Eren^man by 
birth, of the reformed religion, for which he had suffered confine- 
ment in France for severiu years, partly in prison and pmtly in 
t^ gaUim ; and who was eminently qualified by his zeal and 
|>atient luimitity for,the task. Me had to labour against great pre- 
jjudiees tm the part of the white population, many of whom ob- 
jected to rite baptism of negroes, from tbe idea that they would 
•thus be tendered fi?ee, and some even regarded them asaninferior 
'triasB in the creatka. ]l^ by his ^rsevering labours, in lend- 
the slaves— making short ejections out of boolm <ui the 
muf an abstract of the historical puirts of Sm^ture' — 
«mI by 'fomiliar conversation with th^ on refigknmsidbjeets— 
■ Ik Mtooeeded in btingingut eonrideraUe number of them tothe 
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VAoitrledgO: of the Chrijgtian. religion, who. were accordingly 
ba^tilOd.. 1!l|e woi'k waa going on prosperously^ .and ^ntoer 
pl^t9r0r^e,'in .cootemplationrfor tlie advancement of 
uidt^pUy, andnsunection broke .out am<mg the negto^, winch 
fc«ctb^. awal^ned all thei pr^udieea of me colonsts ;^aaMt 
their instruction! as if that had been the 'canse of'the rising*: 
thoj^hv- Upon .the trial of those who wemtaken^ it was found 
theru^evet-bitt <u>e. of Mr. Kean’s scholars ^o were even 
VfMh bmng accomplices, and only one of these had 

he«» baptaied. * : 

‘ .The con^i^y,. however, was afteiwavds discovered to. be 
only partial, and the. prejudices against the instruction of the 
slaves were once more dialled. The school was publiely ivi- 
sited by the Governor, accompanied by the Society’s Mission- 
aries, and in a proclamation which he afterwards issued, the 
Clergy of the country were recommended to exhort their con- 
negations to promote, the religious instruction of the negroes. 
The number of Catechumens then considerably increased. After 
Mr. Neau’s death, the Society sent others to supply his place, 
and in further prosecution of this part of their designs, enjoined 
all its Mksionaries to use their best endeavours in persuading 
tlie masters of slaves to permit their instruction. It also seht 
out several thousand copies of Bishop Gibson^ three tracts 
upon the subject, written for the purpose in the year 1727, to- 
gether with a Sermon by Bishop Fleetwood, which produced a 
very salutary ellect on the minds of the people. . 

We have ne^t to notice the endeavours of the Society in 
evangelizing the native Indians. Immediately after the act of 
incorporation, the Society sent a Missionary into South Caro- 
lina, with a view to the instruction of the Yammosces, but this 
intention was frustrated by a war which broke out just at that 
time. About the same time Archbishop Tenison, by command of 
the Queen, laid before the Society a memorial from the Earl of 
Bellamont, then Governor of New York, expresdve of the 
waid; of ministers for the imstruction of the five nations of In^- 
dians, on the borders of New York, then exposed to the des^ns 
of French priests and Jesuits, who tried, on the pretence of re- 
ligioD» to brkig them over to tbp French ipterest. There was 
.some difikidty at first in procuring a proper Missionary ftm tins 
aervice i but in 17(H, Mr. Moore was sent out. His missiofei, how- 
ever, prqved fruitless, chiefly ihrough the injurious infiaenceof 
the- French priests, who prevented the Ifidians from reoeiviiig 
hhnaaareaddent among them; some of these priests, fisrthepvo- 
seeatboof their designs against the English, havh^ hmorporated 
tWpnaelv ea Miumg the InSan tribes, ara even amumed Iroquois 
iMunea, «o as toigaia the entire confidence of the peofde. Mome 
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embariied again for England, but was never heard of aft^rwards^ 
the vessel in whidt he sailed being lost. ’ Another Missionary, 
Mr. Barclay^ was then appointed. And in 1709, the Society 
availed ifoelf of an otroning which was made by the request of 
four native chie% wbo-came over to England to confirte- the 
peace made with them by" the Governor of New .York, that 
their people might be instructed in Christianity, and >mim8ters 
sent to reside among them.” Accordingly it wsia Ksol^d to 
send two Misnonaries, 'Mth an interpreter, and schodnasteir. 
But one Missionary, it seems, could only be obtaipftdi 
W. Andrews, who had already bedn in the plantations, and 
possessed some knowledge of the Indian ^language. He )vas 
very favourably received by the Indians, and prosecuted his 
mission with some success : but the Indians shelved insuperable 
aversion to their children being taught to read English. ^ The. 
Society in consequence of this printed and sent over a number 
of Primers in the Indian language, and obtained, through the 
free gift of the Rev. 'Mr. Freeman, the Minister of a Dutch 
congregation at Schenectady, translations of difterent portions 
of Scripture and of the Morning and Evening Prayers of the 
Liturgy, which that clergyman had himself made into the Mo- 
hawk language, and by the help of these the labours of their 
Missionary was greatly facilitated. Symptoms of improvement 
began to appear among this uncivilized people; many were 
baptized, and some of the children could both read and write. 
Unhappily, however, after all these endeavours proved abor- 
tive. The artful representations #f the Jesuits gained the ear of 
the natives, and . excited in them unconquerable prejudices 
against the efforts of the Missionary. The Indians relaps^ into 
their habits of savage idleness, and derided all attempts at their 
conversion. The Society, therefore, terminated this expensive 
mission on Lady-day, 1719. 

Some years elapsed before the attempt was renewed by send- 
ing out Mr. Miln to Albany; when at length their efforts were 
crowned with greater success ; many of the Indians, with their 
children, becoming, to all appearance, true converts, to the 
ftuth. 

In New £ngland,rwhere thewPresbyterians and Independents 
were the prevailing parties, the Society was still not inactive. 
Connecticut was the first of the foiur principal div^imis- of 
lilev En|^d which received aid. At the represeptation of 
the Governor of New York, Mr. Pigott was sent there, under 
-tiiisse mmistry'the number- of communicants In. the Church 
increased* On Mr. Pigott's removing to Providence,- in 
<^lebrated<Mr. Johnson, who had become a convert 
Ihtit’pcndents, became the- Sodctyls Missionary, at 
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Stratford. Undejf his exertions the Mission greatly prospered. 
In 1T^6, a Sehoafanaster wm also appointed for tnis , Mission ; 
•And in 17J37,, it wns reinforced by another Missionary, at Fair- 
fold, where a Church was subsequently buib, and the*' meni- 
of the Church of England greatly irtcreas^. 

]hi Rhode Island, where the puritan spirit most s&’bngly pre- 
vised,. and the people had not aasenibled for public worship 
ai^iekSng to the form of the Church of Rhgland for four years 
preV^^pits,: the Society sent a Missionary in 1704, agreeably to 
the: j^nest'ol' -some of the inhabitants, and one net being found 
sufficient, another was sent in 171£, to some adjacent towns on 
the miun land. About the same time also it sent Missionaries 
to Narraranset ; to Marblehead, in the colony of Massachuset’s 
Bay; to Newbury, in the same colony; and to Boston, where 
the Rev. Dr. Cutler, who had resigned the Presidency of ifale 
College, by conforming to the Cforch of England, was ap- 
pointed to Braintree ;— to New Bristol. Thus, under the 
fostering protection of the Society, the number of Churches in 
the government of New England, were increased to twelve. 
The Society also distributed there above 1100 volumes of 
books, and small tracts to a much greater number. 

In Newfoundland, the Society at first contributed towards 
the support of two clergymen ; sending over also books of de- 
votion for distribution; and in 17^, the inhabitants of Trinity- 
Bay, having petitioned for a resident Missionary, and engaged 
to pay 30/. towards his support, as well as to build a church, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick was appointcH to that station. 

In Virginia tlie Society only assisted some of the Clergy witli 
gratuities, there not being so absolute a need of Missionaries 
there, ?^as that colony had a regular Clergy, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Bray, as the Bishop of London’s Commissary. 

Dr. Bray’s exertions in Maryland also superseded the neces- 
sity of Missionaries being sent there whilst the wants of other 
places were more urgent ; but the officiating Clergy were en- 
couraged by gratuities from the Society. 

Thus within the period of thirty years after its incorporation, 
the Society had effected, to a considerable extent, the establish- 
ment of the public worship of Gqd, and the maintenwee of true 
religion throughout the British Colonies of North America. The 
local authorities in some places assisted iti endeavours, but 
the chief burthen of the expense devolved upon the fociety. 
To meet llfo great demand upon their resources, the mfoifors 
of the Society first contributed Uberally thems^ves, and then 
deputed several of their own body to receive the beneftictions of 
othprs. They obtained also, at successive periods, the royal 
authority for sofoiting contributions»throughout the kingdom ; 
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'first from die fQun4er of the Spd^r JKing WiUiaia, shortlf af- 
terwards fVoi|i Qooep Anne, and i^. ITlfij-firom George when 
the sum raised atoounted to about S700/. Their desigm wefre 
also asfflsted of Bildes, Coimaon Pray^, am bobks 

of devotion, to^em af difibrei^ times. AtnotEtt andi 

donations, iwas' a fil‘om thd'King of SwOdm, in 

171 1, of ^ Biblds-, In' fw6,^OTN9i PssJm-books, and ^ copies of 
devotional works, ihBie*S^^shlanguage, for thouseofthe l^e- 
dish Church in Pennsylvania ; and a like noble gift fiont bishop 
Robinson, w|io in 1716, took upon himself the whole ^tuu^ of 
printing an edition of the Liturgy in the Gertnan language, 
which me Society had undertaken principaUy for Ibe use of die 
Palatines, under the care of Mr. Hagar, in the New York go- 
verranent. 

Still the exhausted state of their finances obliged them to re- 
strain themselves within limits far from adequate to their 
wishes. Their expenditure at this time amounted to S400/. ex- 
clusive of gratuities to Missionaries, and other incidental 
charges; whilst their certain annual income, inclusive of the 
yearly subscriptions of their members, was only 882/. It may 
well astonish us, even allftwing for the greater viue of money in 
those days (about 1730) that so much should have been done 
with so little. 


( To be continued.) 


ON THE ATTEMPTS MADE TO CONVERT THE IRISH 
TO THE PROTESTANT FAITH, BETWEEN A.Bs 1551 
. AND 1711. 

Ths following notes, illustrative of the history of the Irish Protestant 
.Church, ftnd of the Irish version of the Holy Scriptures, commonly 
called Bishop Bc«lcirs Bible, are selected from a work entitled, 
“ An History of the Attempts diat have been made to convert the 
Popish Natives of Ireland to the Established Religion,” by Jolin Ri- 
chardson, Rector of Arrah, in the diocese of Kilmqrc, in Ireland, the 
second edition of whivh was printed in 1713. 

“ In the year of ^ur Lord 1551, 5 Edw. VI., the Book of Commoii 
Ptoyer wasjmnted fn Dublin, in English, by the order of tliq Lord Lieu- 
Miiumt ai4 Cooncil, and was publicly read in that city, there being, many 
who understood that language. English Bibles were sent over tq 
Quean Elizabeth, to be distributed amongst the common 
and the'^Reformed Religion was established,' which Queen 
Mitr| had overthrown. . , , " 

alteration oeeasiomed a great fbrment among the Roman 
JCathpHcs, and disgusted the native Irish, whose interest was not re- 
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* 

gftrdedy for no card wm ukon to instrprot thwt in own langnn^i 
Mid they imdevitood no more the English Sor^^k^lmk than Any did 
tho Latin Ma$a. ^ . 

(n order to fonte people to comj^y Wi^fthe Boformed 
ReIigion» a tax wa» lei^ied npotreveiy ^onaekomet^ who oiiiitted to 
come to church on lilted, but no real rO* 

formation moduced. The Jrwh. to bear EnglUh 

prayera and tOrmonat and hlndwn^ from receiving any inatrtic** 
tron in their own tongue, made few or no oonv^ta^ and those that were 
made dpoitatiaed at the first opportunity. 

" l^e Rhforrdation evidently gaming little ground,* Queen Bliea* 
beth provided at her own charge a fount of Irish types, and other in^ 
atruments of the press, in hope (as William Daniel, Archbishop of 
Tumn, reh^ed, in his dedication of the Irish New Testament, tp King 
James 1.) that God would in mercy raise up ^ome to translate the 
New Testament into their mother tongue. 

Sir James Ware, in his Annals of Ireland, 1J7I, 13 Elizabeth, re- 
lates, that the Irish characters for printing were first brought into Ire- 
land by Nicholas Walsh, the Chancellor, and John Kearney, the Trea- 
surer of St. Patrick’s. And it was ordered that the prayers of the 
Church should be printed in that character and language, and a 
Church set apart in the chief town of eveiy diocese, where they were 
to be read and a sermon preached to the common people* Many per* 
sons were by these means converted. 

** This John Kearney composed a Catechism in Irish, which was 
the first book printed in Ireland in that character : and Nicholas 
Walsh, after he was promoted to the Bishoprick of Ossory, began to 
translate the New Testament, but did not live to finish it. The like 
work was commenced by Mr. dCearncy and Neb^mias Donuellan, 
afterwards Arclibishop of Tuain, undertook the same work, and 
it was completed by Archbishop Daniel, who published the New Tes- 
tament^ IGO'J, the charge being borne by the Province of Connaught 
and Sir William Usher, ^rchbishop Daniel also translated into 
Irish the Common Prayer Book, and printed it A.D. 1608, with a 
dedication to the Lord Deputy. 

The good eifects of ibis work were interrupted by various causes—* 
by the unsettled state of the kingdom — by the exertions of emissaries 
from the newly erected Congregatio de propaganda fide at Rpme, and 
by the death of the clergy and gentry who were zealous in the work 
of conversion. 

** In the injunctions of James I. JFeb. 1623, there is the following 
clause: — ‘ And we do also c^mand that the* New Testament ana 
Book of Common Prayer, tranmtedinto Irish, be thereafter firequently 
used in the parishes of the Irish, and that every non-rcsiden( tljime 
do constaiftly keep and continue one to read service in tb^ Irisli 

tongue** . A • 

** The attempts made by Bishop Bedell in the succeeding ^riod, as 
detailed by Mr* Richardson, have been already given in toe life of 
BisHop Bedell* The following is a canon of the Convocation ae 
Dublin, 1634r. 

VOl, VII. NO. v. 
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«».c For the instruction of the natives, part of the service shall be 
read in Irish, when half or most of the congregation ia Irish. Whem 
most of the people are Irish, the churchwardens shall protide at tha 
charge of the parish a Bible and two Common Prayer Books i]il the 
Irish tongue. When die minister is an Englishman, such a cleric shall 
be chosen shall he able to read those parts Of the :«ervice.whieb 
shall be appmnted to be read in Irish.' ^ ^ . 

there was printed a Catechism, called Ariie Cbristhua 
Doctrine,' having one column English, the other Irish. . . v ^ ^ , 

In 1680 Mr. Boyle, at his own charge, cast a fount of IrJ^ typet 
and printed the Church Catechism in Irish. Soon after, he resolved 
to; reprint the New Testament at his own. e^pence, which was pub- 
lished in 1681. And, in 1685, the Old Testament also was. printed 
by the joint exertions of Mr. Boyle and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. ’ 

“ The troubles in Ireland during the period of the Revolution stop- 
the progress of the work of conversion, at the time that the immi- 
nent danger which threatened the very existence of the Protestant 
Religion in Ireland, gave the strongest proof of the necessity o( bring- 
ing the natives to renounce their superstitious adherence to the Church 
of Rome. 

That it was practicabloifit that period to convert the Irish, was 
proved by the success which attended the labours of the. Rev. Mr. 
Brown, who was Rector of a parish in the diocese of Clogher ; and in 
tlie space of four or five years converted several Catholics to the Pro- 
testant faith. 

“ The following letter will explain the course which tliis worthy 
man pursued : — 

** To Tii£ Rev* Mr. John Richardson, at Belturbet. 

“ Enniskillen, Jan. 24, 1711-12. 

“ Rev. Sir, 

I had the favour of your’s by your brother, wherein you desired 
me to signify to you what I knew of Mr. Brownes endeavours to con- 
vert the I rish Papists in this country, which I frequently heard him 
speak of, and will relate to you as justly as I can. He had intima- 
tion given to the Irish hereabouts, that he intended to read Divine 
Service in the Irish tongue, and appointed a time and place for that 
purpose. Several of them came to hear him, and seemed to be much 
surprized at but well pleased with what they heard, and ingenuous!}^ 
confessed tliat they did not expect such prayers and discourses, and 
that they were better than their otsjgp, 'i he prayers he used were 
those in our Common Prayer Book, especially in the Communion Ser- 
vice ; and the discourses he read were the Epistle and Go^el for the 
day, our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, and other , select *]^rtions oi 
the Holx Scriptures. This made such an impression on them, that 
they^int^tedMjt* Brown to meet them again, which he did on several 
Sjoi^ys so successfully, that the congregation increased more than he 
and attended him daily, till the Popish priests in the neigh- 
Jbourhood being alarmed at ft, used some means to'^ake them aiyay— 
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iit>twhli8tatidil!g this there was a pretty good congregation whenever 
he was able to go to' them. Had not a load of distempers which iie^ 
laba^red nWer, condned him to the house, a long time before he died, 
I doubt iK>t but his attempts in bringing over the Irish would have 
been SUeoessfoh for he was a man of an exemplary l^e and conversa^ 
ttdn^harutiderstodd the Irish tongue, and had-abilities ancUinclinatUma 
to do good aeryice that way* I waited on him several thnes in his last 
siefeneeft^h^ pleased to communicate to.me his thoughts about the 
conversion of the Irish, which he seemed to have a most tender con*^ 
cern for, and told me that if the Convocation would be pleased to take 
it into their consideration^ and could prevail on the Pailiament to en- 
courage the building of churches, and to establish Irish preachers and 
schoolmasters in every diocese in the kingdom, he did not doubt but 
that the success would be great within a few years, to which he thought 
the translatioii^f some choice books into Irish would be conducive. 

^ Yours, &c. 

William Gratan.*' 

March 8, 1703. The following resolution was sent from the 
lower to the upper House of Convocation. 

Resolved that the endeavouring the speedy conversion of the Pa- 
pists of this kingdom is a work of great piety and charity^ in order to 
which it is the opinion of this House, that preachers in all the dioceses 
of this kingdom, preaching in the Irish tongue, would be a great means 
of their conversion, and therefore that appheation be made to the most 
Reverend and Right Reverend the Lords Archbishops and Bishops, 
that they take into their consideration what number of such preach^Srs 
will be necessary in every diocese, and how they may be supported. 

Their Graces and Lordships* Answer* 

‘ We think that endeavouring the conversion of the Papists is very 
commendable, and as to preaching in the Irish tongue, we think it 
useful when it is practicable.' 

“ In the Convocation of 1>09, sundry resolutions were passed, ex- 
pressing in strong terms the duty of circulating the Scriptures in the 
Irish language, and the necessity of appointing persons to preach in 
Irish to the natives. 

At the same period much encouragement was given in Trinity 
College, Dublin, to the study of the Irish language, with the view of 
preparing clergymen qualified to perform the service of the Church 
in that language. 

** In the yeaV 1711, the Parliament; of Irelancbtook up the conside- 
ration of the measures proposed in Convocation— sundry resolutions 
were passed, and a bill proposed to forward theirViews in converting 
the Irish, J>y the establishment of charity schools, and by providing 
a race of clergy able to instruct the common people in their own lan- 
guage. The adjournment of the Parliament put a stop to |lie mea- 
sure — whether it was renewed or not the author, Mr. Richardson^ 
frdrp whose works these notes have been extracted, does not mention ; 
but froni some mention which he makes^of doubts being entertained 
by persons in higli station, of the expediency of the measures recom- 
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mended; as likefy te prejudice ihe interest, it l>e eon** 

duded duit the propose} and the bill feU the ground iogetber, ' 

The second part of the volume, above mentioned, contains a very 
able argument in favour of encouraging the study ' of the Irish lan* 
guage, as die best mmia of uniting thedrish and Englsdi nation in 
one eommop It is dedicated to the two Houses ol Convocation. 

We shall be happy to learn, from some of our correspondents' iKat^ 
acquainted than ourselves with Irish historyi any further ipankntara 
connected with this very interesting subject, the conv^ton 
inan Catholic Irish to the Protestant faith. . ^ ^ . 


ON GEJ^ESIS, iv. 7. 

To the Editor of the ChrUtian ReTnemhraf^* 

Ma» Editor, 

SoMtB time since in reading the learned and excellent Archbishop of 
Dublin’s Volumes on the Atonement, my attention was particularly 
attracted by what he has brought forward respecting the sacrifice of 
Cain and Abel. It has before been noticed that the word, — sin,— hi the 
Tth verse of the 4th chap, of Genesis, ought to have been translated, 
sm offering, and if thou doest not well, sin, or, a sin offering, lieth 
at thy door.” The same word being so rendered in a variety of pas- 
sages throughout the Holy Scriptures. The Archbishop’s words are 
as follows. 

‘‘ If the word, which is here translated sin, be rendered, as we find 
it in a great variety of passages in the Old Testament, a sin offering, 
the reading of the passage then becomes, ‘ if thou doest well, shall thou 
not be accepted ? and if thou doest not well, a sin offering li^th even at 
the door.' The connexion is thus rendered evident.” Vol. i. p. 64. 

In the notes, Vol. ii. p. 235, the learned Primate proceeds to further 
paiNticulars in confirmation of the propriety of this .translation, whicli he 
observes, “ receives its strongest confirmation from the peculiar force 
of the word, which is connected with J1NDPT, and which strictly 
Implies, couching, or, lying down as a beast. For this see Schindler 
tmd Castel on the word, and indeed all commentators have been obliged 
to admit this sense of the phrase, even whilst they adopted a transla- 
tion of the passage, with which it seems but little consistent ; the idea 
of sin lying cbuched at the door, being, to say the least of it, a bold 
image. Yet in this se^nse they have been compelled to ^ply the term. 
See Fagius, &c. &:c. But the word sin offering being substituted for 
sin, the whole diffiewS'ty is removed, and the peculiar propriety of the 
term employed, instantly appears.’* " ^ 

“ There is yet another circumstance of some weight, w^icb is re- 
marked by Parkhurst, and ia also noticed by Castalio, Dathe and 
R.osi^i|ller, although they have not drawn^from it the natural in- 
namely, that which is feminine, is here connected ^ith 

the masculine gender, yai, which, as Parkhurst judiciously 
is pj^rfeetly consistem, on the suppositioii tfiat J^KlDTr denotes 
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fL ein dferti^ For then a^oordif^ to n eonetmetion eoinmon in 
Hfhrewt'whi^ refers the adjeotivei not, to feie woedi but the thing 
uiwterstQod by it, the masculine ya*l, is here combineil wkb tbe animal 
whii^ wes to he the sin ofF4^vti|g4 In conformity ivith this reasoning, 
It )idU be found that JIMlSn) in the other parts of Scripture, where it is 
need for a atn o^eringi is though feminine itself^ comy^ted with a 
masetthnea4}uiict ; see Eaod. xxix. 14. Lev. iv. 21. .xaiv. 9. and other 
{^cea.iitfaese the roasculine pronoun is used instead of the femi- 
nine j^l. ..But in Gen. xviii. 20. xx. 9. Exod. xxxii. 21. SO. and 
other places, where the word occurs in its original signification ofsin, 
it has the adjective constantly connected in the feminine.'* 

The clear manner in which the Archbishop establishes this simple 
alteration of our received version, elucidates a text of considerable 
consequence, in a manner to me highly satisfactory — ^but it has occurred 
to my mind that this alteration of die former part of the verse leads to, 
and is itself c0f^rmed by, an application of the subsequent sentence-— 
not finding this noticed by any commentator who has fallen under my 
confined view, as an unlearned layman, I with much diffidence offer 
the following observations to the attention of your more learned biblical 
readers. 

Upon the principle of Hebrew construction assumed by Dr. Magee^ 
it appears to me, that the latter portion of the verse, “ unto thee shaU 
be his desire (or appetite) and thou shalt (mayest or canst) rule ovef 
him," is in as complete accordance with the word sin offering, as th^ 
former portion, and will apply to the beast for a sin offering, with more 
propriety than it does to Abel — if the participle can agree, as is clearly 
explained by Dr. Rfagee, though not with tlie word sin, yet with the 
thing understood by it, viz, the beast for a, sin offering ; why may 
not the pronouns in the concluding sentence also refer to the same ? 
which would then literally run thus, and if thou doest not well, (a 
beast for) a sin offering lieth couching at thy door, to thee his appetite 
(he looks to you for fbod) and thou mayest rule over him (you have 
full power over him.") For \jhy should this passage refer to Abel? dp$»a 
it not appear rather incongruous that, at the moment when w^s in 
the commission of an act of disobedience to the Divine cominm^ds, for 
such appears to have been the case, he should be encouraged with, 
promise of such an ascendancy over the righteous Abel, who ha4 at 
tlie same time been acting in obedience to the Divine coipmand^i and 
whose offering was in consequence visibly accepted? beside^ we ar^ 
not told that he was wroth with Abel, they were both together, in ^ 
presence of the Almighty : Cain w«^ wroth because the Almighty 1^ 
not had respect unto him or to his Qffering^^md it is immedlUt^y 
inquired of him, “ why art thou wrotlr ?" but it dkes not appear 
then felt anger at Abel, although the envy which, had b^n 
at the prSferenoe given to his brodier, afterwards vented in his 
destruction. . We are in the q^xt verse told that “ Cam talked wiA, or 
said to Abel bis byptber, (let us go into foe fields, is added iq foe 
Septua^t), and it was when they were in the the fieldsi Cafo Kpsp up 
agiKnst Ab^ hia brodier and slew him :"-^nfter foia bmerjid murder* Uam 
does not appear tb be conscious of superiority, or foat he. then bad*, 
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c?v€T had possessed th«i rule over Abel/if we miiy judge by his teplr* 

am I my brothbr^e keeper V* For the foregoing reascmSi and Nomine 
simple and netiired sequence and construction of the sentence^ toon- 
cludci that thee his desire and thoii shalt rule over hitni*' is spoken 
of the beast for a sacrifice, which was lying at the door of Caiti^ which 
beast look^to him for food^ and over whose life (for sacrifice at l^t) 
be had full power. ^ ^ . 

It has also occurred to me, that the first part of the verse hat 
ference to the transaction of the offering, rathet than ICt ^e p&ton Of 
Gain, and I would 'ask, whether the passage'' may nof 
follows, — “if thou offerest, or doesttnineofiermgrighdy, will tr not be 
accepted, and if thou offerest not, or doest not thine offering righd^, at* 
the door a sin offering lieth couching,** &c. The subject is, the making 
an offering, therefore, “ if thou doest well,*’ must mean if thou doest 
thine offering well, or right ; and I am much inclined to venture this 
paraphrase of the verse: “ if thou hadst brought such aft offering, as I 
have ordained, should I not have had respect unto it, as unto AM’s — 
and if thou hast brought such an offering as I have not ordained *; 
thou hast committed sin, make therefore an atonement for your sin, 
by offering a sin offering, the beast for which lies couching at your 
door, he looks to you for his food, and you have full power over him.” 
If this. version be allowed, the information conveyed is important, for it 
will then add force to the conjectures of many Divines respecting the 
early institution of sacrifice. 

Moses must have fully understood the import of the terms here used 
by him. The brothers are recorded to have brought an offering, a 
tnincha rmSDi and Cain is told, that a sin offering, or, as has 

been shewn, a beast for a sin offering lies couching at the door ; here 
are two distinct offerings mentioned, in the same terms, called by the 
samb names, as we find applied to diem in the levitical law. If it be 
allowed that Cain is referred to a sin offering ^s the proper mode of 
expressing his sorrow for an offence against the ordinances of the 
Almighty, the implication is then strong, tjiat Abel’s offering was not a 
sin offering, but some other, probably a peace offering — so that in diis 
short verse we have reference to three distinct sorts of offering. Now 
as Moses applies to these offerings the names generally in use in 
hSs day, and which we find used in after times, so it appears to 
me, he must be considered as speaking of the same things — to which 
idea additional strength is added by a consideration of* the following 
circumstances the offering brought by Cain, does not at all accord 
with any sacrifice ord^ed in aft^r t^es, in die levitical law ; it con- 
sisted merely of the fruits of the ground^ not even of the first fruits ; it 
was careless, an of{€4ring which did not shew faith or obedience, and it 
Was not accepted. Abel brought his offering in accordance with 
wha!t had probably been ordained to A'dam, which also agreeV with the 

* ' ■r — w: ^ ® ' 

^ Lev. iv. S7« And if any soul of die people of.th^ land, sin tbrougli ignor- 
akce^ wtule he doetk any of the coiuniandmeots of the Lordy^b.«-then be aliall 
briol his offering, Sec. for his sin which he hath 9wnedf and ho shall lay his hand 
opon the sin offering, dfc. ^ ^ , 
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sacriiii^ m the levitical law ; he brwghjt of the firstlings 

of the flock \ end of the fat thereof.” That. “ the.iat is the IiOrd!s ” 
we. And several times repeated^; it was not to be. eaten; and Abefa 
offering was probably otherwise accurately divided fi according to 
Divine appointment; it was offered in ob^ience and faith, and was 
therefore aceej^ed*^ Sacrifices and offerings were then*ordaij(;ed “ in the 
days of old, , in the ancient years.” (Mai. iii. 4.) Or to use the 
A^ldlishpp> words, The institution of animal sacrifices, then, was 
coov^. with tbn fell*” and,^ as he proceeds, “ had a reference to the 
saerlfiee.df^W redemption,” — « and upon the whokj^^ sacrifice appears 
ttthave been ordained, as a stan^g, memorial of the death introduced 
by sin, and of the death which was to.be suffered by the Redeemer.*’ 

From the foregoing considerations, it must result that, upon the 
exputeion from Paradise, our first parents, used sacrifice by Divine 
appointment : a sacrifice implies that there must be a person to offer 
the sacrifice, and as the ordinance of sacrifices must have been delivered 
of necessity to Adam, so he must have been the person ordained ts> 
offer the sacrifices, and as in aftertimes, a Priest is defined to be, a 
person ordained to minister in sacred things, so Adam was the first 
Priest, and there does not appear to be any reason, why we should not 
fairly conclude that in the present instance Adam officiated as Priest- 
The brothers brought their offerings to one place, the probability 
is to the appointed place where Adam was, ready, to perform his Sacred 
and ordained office. 

The brothers must have met together In one place, otherwise tlie 
different receptions of their offerings would not have been so imme- 

• In p, 207, the Archbishop thns notices file phrase, and of tlieTat thereof" — 

with respect to tlic word ]nZl/n> *t may be right to remark, that instead of, 
the fat THEREOF, (which is ambiguous), it may with more propriety be rendered, 
the fat of THEM, meaning thereby, the fattest or best, among the firstlings. It is 
well known, that the wof«^7rT ; Is used for the best of its kind,” of which 
examples are given : he go^ on — It is . the more necessary to make this dis- 
tinction, lest the particular mention of the fat might lead to the supposition, that 
the sacrifice was a peace otferin|;, the fat of which was consnincd on the ^itar, 
and the flesh eaten by the Priests and the person at whose charge the ofiTering 
was made : this was clearly of later date, the use of animal food was not as yet 
pci'mitted, &c." I trust 1 shall not appear presumptuous in saying that these 
observations of the Archbishop do not satUty my mind — if his Grace had 
referred to the 4th and 7tli chapters of Leviticus, I think he would not have 
considered^ as sufficiently founded, the distinction which lie makes between the 
mode of sacrifice reejuisite to a peace offering, and that required for a sin offering. 
We are there told, that there is one law for them. In the 4tli chapter it is said': 
^'and if he bring d lamb for a sin offering, Ise shall take a^yay all (he fat thel^'eof as 
the fat of the lamb is taken away from the sacrifice of the peace offering^ and the 
Priest shall burn them on the Altar," and in chap. 7, spelkiiig of the law of |he 
tiisspass offering, ^^and he sliall offer of it, all the fat thereof See, and the Priest 
shafi burn tllbm on the Altar— as theiiln offering, so the trespass bfferli^,.opc law 
for theogfe” In the levitical law, it appears then, that the fat, was to be separated 
and consumed on the Altar in eadh kind of sacrifice, and I cannot but conclude 
that Moses would not have used this sacrificial tetm, except in the sense in wliicli lie 
must liave been in the habit of using it. 

f * May not the Septuagint version of the 7th verse have a reference to this 
7'ight dmsiin, * . 
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knbwa U «dob othen We are infbmed that Ae ^ofl^nnga 
being made« and.that of Cain being rejected, the Almighty innnediably 
holds a Gonver«alk>ri with Cain, ^^refore the sacrifice mast haVebeen 
in a place where the Almighty did vouchsafe to be more especially 
present, and we^have good authority for saying, that the plape wfam*e 
^ Lord ut^is holy ground, and cab m nojtm other dhtdf w honiO of 
God, a Bethel* ; furnishing the first practical (k>inmmifary: cm 
after declaration of our Saviour, that '*wheire two or thr^ are 
gatliered together in tny name, there am I iO the |mdst of them/* 
Cain’s complaint of bein^hid from the face of the Lorn, and his going 
out from the presence of the Lord, ^o shew that there «was a place so 
hallowed. As the brothers met at one |^ace, they must also have met 
at one time, the probability is at an appointed time^on the Sabbathr- 
for they were doing the work of a holy day~we are told it was at 
the end of days the literal meaning of these wordsf, seems to ccmvey 
an idea of some portion of time, cut off, or separated from other days : 
would it be too much to say, that the seventh day, was the end of days — • 
that hallowed day, which ended the week, and from which began a new 
series Of days? This phrase follows close on the account of the 
Creation, wherein the last day mentioned ; the end of the days of that 
mighty operation, is the seventh, which is declared to be sanctified, and 
in many passages, is fully appointed, as a Sabbath of rest, an holy c<m- 
vocation, and being so sanctified, there can be no doubt, it had been 
religiously observed by Adam and his descendants, as the day of rest, 
the end of the days allotted for labour and tilling the ground. We 
know tliat Cain and Abel met together, there is reason for supposing 
that Adam was present also, and is there not much likelihood that Eve 
and the remainder of the family were also present, to attend the holy 
convocation on the Sabbath day. 

May we not say then, that by attentive consideration of this short 
narrative, we have grounds to assert, tliat in th^ earliest days, an ap- 
pointed time, the Sabbath, was used for nrt'i\o\y convocation, in an 
appointed place, a Church, wherC the Almighty was more especially 
present, where ordained sacrifices were offered by an ordained Priest, 
and that those sacrifices were the same, as we find reordained by Divine 
command and offered in after times— in short have we not the authority 
of Moses for saying that in the earliest ages, immediately after the fall, a 
time, a place, a sacrifice, and a Priest, were in use by Divine ordination, 
when man offered his public devotion to the Almighty ? — How closely 
and necessarily these offerings are connected with the doctrine of 
Atonement, without which connexion indeed they tnust^appear delusive 
and inefficient, a candid perusal and consideration of the work which 
ba| excited this little investigation, will, I think, fully shew. 

. I aitt; Sir, &c. &:c. &c. 

Kent, Feh. 4i, ^ ‘ P. 

i 

.'♦/The patriarchs call the place wliere the Lord is present Beth-el, I, the. 

’#^ufGod. ; ’ 

QiHstiaiis call the place wher^ we' befiete the Lord to be present^ the 
ofl^od^ Kvpiov oitfoc, the Chitrcli v, Bailey, ^hhsdn,JruMd», Skh^Efei^ to 
/nookcr says, the Chnrch doth^gulfls^ no other fntng than tite Lords House 
P, 202. t aniK^tavit trancavit.-^Buxtorf. 
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INQUIEY RELATIVE TO THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 

^ To Hie Editor of the Christian Rmomkrmccr^ 

Sm, 

I liHALt be extmnely 6Uigs|^ tq you, br eey of yowr correspohdentei 
to infotm mb, Chi^ugh tbe^medittm of your valuable Miscellany, how 
a cletjprmdn of the Church df England ought to conduct himself in 
the fblloWiiig seemitigly important matter : — ^An infant in my immedi- 
ate neighbourhood lia$ been baptised by o» itinerant Methodist 
preacher ,* but its father not almgether satisfied on the point, wishes 
to have the* child regularly cmistened in the Estalflished Church* 
Now, in case the child is brought before me to be christened, I am at 
d loss which service to use, ot bow to act oit true Church of England 
principles. An early insertion will very much oblige, 

Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 

A YOUNG CURATB. 

In reply to this inquiry, we beg to inform our correspondent, that 
the Book of Common Prayer in itself furnishes him with a guide to 
his conduct. When the child is brought to be baptized, he is to in- 
quire amongst other things, By whom was this child baptized ? and 
if the answer to this or any other of the prescribed inquiries is not 
satisfactory^ he must proceed to baptize the child conditionally^ accord- 
ing to the form given. If thou art not already baptized, I baptize 
thee, 8ccJ^ This is at once a safe and unexceptionable mode of pro- 
ceeding, and gets rid practically of the embarrassing question, whether 
baptism by an unordained person is valid or not. 


ACCOUNT^F A FANATICAL IMPOSTURE. 

An . extraordinary instancebf a Fanatical Imposture which is now itl 
the course of being practised in the west of England, has been just 
brought to our notice. It bears indeed melancholy evidence of bare- 
&ced deception oti the one hand, triumphing over superstitious igno- 
rance on the other, to a degree which would seem scarcely possible ih 
the nineteenth Century. 

There is at present we understand in the Parish of Staverton in 
Devonshire a woman, whose real name is Mary Boon, the wife of a 
shoemaker, and until the last two or three years a pauper of that 
parish. This woman has assiuned the title of ‘^l^ary Joanna the Lord 
is here,'* and with the assistance of John Field a stohemason of the 
same who appears to Jie the chief actor in the business, has 

contyved to procure many followers and believers in her pretensions 
to divine cotn^unications. By the success which has attended her 
gross 4^cepiibns» from a pauper she Is now become an affluent person, 
her ^ futhished thsh those of many respecteble persons 

hf thd mr^fng ^t»S of society ; She lias her piaho^ and'iUany other 
articles of superfluity ; she has only to.Say, (so great is her influehl^ 

' VOL. vir. NO. V. . s » 
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among her followers) that the Lord says, she must have a clock, a 
silk gown,*’ or any thing else which she fancies and it is forthwith sent 
to her. The following anecdotes may shew the practical ext(&nt to 
which the imposture is carried. 

Her husband was in debt to some tradesman either of Tbtnes or 
Ashburton fof leather. The tradesmen had tried several timeSi to 
get his money but without success. He was at last advised to go to 
the house on the day when her followers are in the habit of assembling, 
which is Saturday : he accordingly went and presented his bill to the 
woman seated in the midst of her conclave, she received the hill, and 
after looking the man .full in the face^ibr some minutes, she took a 
stick which she calls her wand, and going and putting her ear close to 
the wall, she knocked with the stick repeatedly ; after remaining there 
for some time, she returned to her place and saic4 “ the Lord 
told her, the bill must be paid, and those who had ten shillings 
must put down five, — those who had eight, four” — and so on down to 
tlie lowest shilling. The command, adds our informant, was immedi- 
ately executed, and thus the hill was discharged. 

Her disciples think themselves exempted through her instruction 
from keeping Sunday holy, making Saturday their Sabbath. Two of 
these, day labourers, were found pursuing their respective occupations 
on the same Sunday, in view of the congregations assembled at two 
different parish Churches. One of them, on being reprimanded for his 
conduct, observed, that ‘‘ ho was working by the command of the Lord, 
and that no person should prevent him from working.” A farmer also, 
who was once a man of some property, but who, since he has become a 
victim to the artifices of this pretender to inspiration, has been com- 
pletely reduced to poverty, sent his boys and horses into a field and 
ploughed the whole Sunday. The two labourers were summoned before 
the Magistrates for their misconduct. Our informant says, he shall 
never forget the scene which ensued. They be^n by reading from a 
written paper what they termed the divirte Communications of this 
woman, and said she liad received a tomma/id from ^he Lord, that they 
should work on Sundays. When they were told they must be punished, 
the hysteric laugh of joy which burst from the hard thin countenance 
of one of them, an old man nearly seventy years of age, because he 
should suffer for the Lord’s sake, quite shocked the spectators. Both 
said they hoped the gentlemen would punish them ; that they would 
rather be punished than set at liberty, and a great deal more to the same 
purpose. They received their proper punishment, and afterwards de- 
sisted from the offence. The pretended prophetess, seeing she had 
gone too far, told theiA, the Lord only wished to try their courage, 
and there was no necessity for their perseverance in it.” Afterwards 
they only worked privately on Sundays. . The old man, mentioned above, 
continues uhmov-ra by the expostulations of the Cler^m^ of his 
parish, who has had frequent interviews with him, and used every ar- 
gument with him to enable him to see his error. His only answer to 
dbe pl^rgyman is, ^at he pities him,, and the time will come^ when 
he iMjalfthe world will be convinced, that * Mary Joanha the Lord^is 
% Lord's handmaid.^ " ^ 
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\V.e have also seen a printed paper^ V entered at Stationfers* Hall,” 
containing the communications” of this successor to Joanna South- 
cott, and a medley of more fanatical absurdity we never read. The 
paper it seems is printed in London, and sent down into thc'country to 
diSerent persons, to Clergymen as well as others. The several 
“ communications” bear also the name of the acting man, John Field, 
the stone-m^on, of Staverton, Devon, and it is enjoined at the end, 
that all inquiries are to be sent post paid. 


IMITATION OP THE HYMN DIES^mJE.*’ 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In your volume for 18^2, and in the number for August of that vo- 
lume, (p. 480 of vol. iv.) is contained the original of a Hymn, from 
the Roman Missal, on the Day of Judgment. It is accompanied in 
your work with an imitation by Richard Crashaw, “ the Poet and 
Saint” of Cowley ; as also with another, less complete, but, as far as 
it goes, more beautiful imitation from “ the Lay of the last Minstrel.” 
I subjoin, for insertion in your images, (if you think proper) a third 
imitation of the same sublime Hymn; I have used a peculiar measure 
and rhyme, in order to preserve as close a resemblance as possible to 
the outward form of the original. In the rendering, I have aimed at 
a strict adherence to the sense of each verse, and have endeavoured to 
exhibit that sense, simple, unadorned, and apart even from paraphrase ; 
and this I have done, because I am persuaded that the true sublimity 
of the Hymn itself is inseparable from its simplicity. I dare not say 
that my attempt equals my own wishes or expectations : such as it is, 
however, I submk^t to you, and, if you approve it, through 3 ^, to 
your readers. 

I am, yours, See. 

^ O. 

Oh day of anger ! avrful day, 

Which shall the world in ashes lay ! 

As Sybil sings and Prophets say. 

What words can speak each bosom s fear, 

When, on that morning, shall appear 
The Judge impartial and severe? 

Lo*! to the tomb’s recess^ most lone ^ 

Shall penetrate the trump’s shrill ton^, 

And summon all before the throne ! 

IJjteure and death shall stand aghasf, 

When, quickening at the sudden blast, 

Shall rise what sleep had bound so fast. 

Then sljaU be oped the mystic leaves 
Of th,t dread book, whose ■Q,age receives 
The record how each creature lives. 

s s ^ 
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Thence shall each deed«--each word be tried 
Vain were the lu>pe that hour to hide, 

Or secret thought or wish implied ! 

Alas ! what shall I make my plea ? 

Whom shall I dud to speak for me, ^ 

Wheti scarce the righteous safe can be ? 

My refuge is my Judge alone ! 

Oh thou, wh^ didst for man atone, 

And save by merits not his own ; 

Jesu, ivho didst thy Father's will 
In every point for man fulfil. 

Be mindful of thy servant still? 

Remember, Lord, that for my sake 
Thou didst thy wanderings undertake. 

And deign our form thy own to make. 

Ms thou didst seek with steps of pain — 
For me the shameful cross sustain : 

Saviour, shall toil like this be vain ? 

Oh then, *ere yet that day of doom — 

That day of final reckoning come — 

Of my great debt, remit the sum ! 

Abashed and guilty would I kneel — 

In blushes deep my shame conceal, 

Could ghosts thus utter what they feeL 

Yet thou, who Mary didst forgive, 

And late the expiring thief receive. 

Wilt surely bid me also live ! 

No prayers of mine can aught avail — 

But, since thy mercies never fail, 

Rescue, oh! rescue me from hellj 

When sheep and goats before thy face 
Shall stand, to me vouchsafe the grace 
Of finding on thy right my place. 

And when thy voice to endless woes 
Shdl send the host of rebel foes. 

Let mercy to my ears disclose. 

In accents mild, this wdepme doom : 

Ye blessed of my Father, come^ 

And find ki heaven prepared your hojw/* 

Contrite and Iqwly thus I pray ; 

Oh grant that I, without dismay, 

May see the dawning of that day ! 

God of mercy, hear the prayer I 
$pare thy ransomed people, spare ! 

Saviour, listen while *we plead, 

Wc, the living, for the dead ! 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 

ARRIVAL OP THE BISHOPS OF BARBADOES AND JAMAICA. 


“ On Saturday inortiing at eleven 
o’clock, the Bishop left bis Majesty’s 
yacht Herald, under a salute from the 
shipping, and landed at the upper step- 
ping stones of the wharf, where he was 
received by a guard of honour of the 
35 til regiment. Four companies c/ the 
Royal Regiment of Militia, under the 
command of Major Walrond, were also 
there by order of his Excellency the 
Governor, and formed a line on each 
side of the street from Trafalgar^square, 
leading to tlie church, through which 
the Bishop, attended by nearly the 
whole of the Clergy of the island, with 
the Rev. Archdeacon Parry, the Rev. 
Mr. Adam, and the Rev. Mr. Chader- 
ton, (Rector of St, George’s Tortola), 
walked to St. Michael’s chnrch. The 
procession having arrived at the church, 
the Rev. Mr. Garnett, our Rector, 
conducted tlie Bishop to the chair pre- 
pared for him on the right side of the 
altar; his Lordship’s Secretary, Mr, 
Coleridge, read aloud the Royal Com- 
mission, and the certificate of the Bi- 
shop having been duly consecrated; at 
the conclusion of which the Rector 
ushered his Lordvship into the Stall, 
fitted up some time ago by the provi- 
dent care and attcriNon of the Vestry 
for his reception. Th^^rning service 
was then read by our l^ctarcr, the 
Kcv. Mr. King, with which were joined 
the Players for the 29tli of January, 
being the anniversary of our gracious 
King’s Accession to the Throne of his 
ancestors. We are disposed to consider 
this as a peculiarly happy coincidence 
of events : and, so powerfully were our 
feelings excited on the interesting oc- 
casion, that independent of our joy at 
seeing the hone, for many anxious 
iiiontiis ardently cherished, at last re-* 
alized, of seeing our own Bishop, we 
hailed the double celebration of the day 
as ail aiisjpicious omen for our country. 
An immeiiBe ’^'crowd of persons, wbo 
filled not only the pews but the aisles 
of the church, were gratided, aifd wc 
are sure we use no unfit word when we 
say, thi^y were delighted to hear the 
Communion Sei*vipe read by the Lord 
Bishop. His voice, and his paanner 


of reading the Commandmei^ts, and the 
beautiful Prayers from the service for 
the King’s Accession, were, beyond 
comparison, fiiie and impressive. 

Notwithstanding the vast assemblage 
of peisons of every description, the 
instant that the Bishop’s deep-toned 
commanding voice was heard, the most 
perfect silence prefailed ; and, when lie 
pronounced the blessing, we do believe 
it penetrated the heart of every one 
present: every conntenance indicated 
a feeling which words would fail to de- 
scribe. When we think on the affec- 
tionate earnestness, the pious fervour 
with which he gave utterance to his 
words, we do indeed feel a conviction 
that it was with all his heart and soul 
that this Minister of the Gospel in- 
voked the blessing of the Most High, 
the adorable' Trinity, upon the people 
of this land. And, oh ! that we could, in 
the prophetic spirit of the Patriarch, 
repeat ” Yea, and they shall be 
blessed.” — The Barbadian Newspaper, 
Tuesday, February 1, 1825. 

A deputation from the Clergy hav- 
ing previously waited on his Lord- 
ship on board the Herald, and ascer- 
tained when it would he convenient to 
him to receive the body of the "tlEIergy, 
the Clergy repaired in a body to his 
Lordship’s residence, where tliey de- 
livered a congratulatory address to him 
on his landing : after which hts Lordship 
was sworn in as a Member of the Coun- 
cil. The Bishop subsequently visited 
the schools at Bridgetown, with the 
state of which he professed himself sa- 
tisfied, and was abont to proceed on a 
tour through the different parishes. 

The Bishop of Jamaica sailed im- 
mediately for Jamaica, where he 
Arrived, o!i the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 11. portly after the Herald 
came to anchor at Port Royal, Vice 
Admiral Sir Laurence Halstead, with 
the different Captains of the squadron, 
and Commissioner Ross, went on board 
and complimented the Bishop on his 
safe arrival. Every preparation w-.is 
made fur his reception on landing with 
the honours due to his rank and sacied 
odicc. 
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**At7 o’clock on Tiici^y morning 
our anxiously expected Prelate quitted 
tlie Herald-yacht, in Port Rhyai Har- 
bour, under a salute from Fort Charles, 
and all the vessels of war in port, and 
accompamed by CaptSin Leeke, pro- 
ceeded in Vice-Admiral Sir JL*, Hal- 
stead’s barge to the landing-place at 
Port-Heuderson, where h.gr»rd of ho- 
nour from the 91st re^ment received 
his Lordship, and fort Augusta repeated 
the salute. Captain McDonald, his 
Grace’^ Militaiy Secretary, received 
his Lordstiip, and with Conitnissioner 
Ross, entered the carriage of his Grace 
the Governor, which waited to convey 
the Bishop to Spanish Town, where 
another guard of honour from the 50th 
regiment received hipi at the entrance 
of the King’s house, in front of which 
the royal standard was hoisted. Vice- 
admiral Sir Lawrence Halstead had 
previously arrived there. 

About ten o’clock, , the 50th regi-* 
nient, with the militia of St. Cathe- 
rine’s, lined the streets; and sliortly 
before eleven, such of the members 
of the honourable the Council and 
Assembly as upon such short notice 
were in town, namely the Honourable 
the Attorpey-General, the Hun.William 
Rowe, tlie Speaker, the Chief Justice, 
and tlie Judges, the Advocate-Gene- 
fal, th# Judge of the Admiralty, the 
Cnstos of St. Catherine’s, Colonel Mof- 
fatt, Commandant of tlie Forces, with 
the Adjutant and Quarter-Masters 
General, tlie Military Secretary of the 
Commander of tlie Forces, with other 
Civil and Military Officers, attended 
his Lordship at the King’s House, and 
soon after the procession moved to- 
wards the Church, his Grace the Go- 
vernor and the Lord Bishop, attended 
hy Capt. McDonald and Mr. Lips- 
combe, in, the foremost carriage, fol- 
lowed by that of the Admin^, and those' 
of the official personggoe above enume- 
rated. ^ 

The troops bning the streets saluted 
the Bishop as be passed; and on bis ar- 
rival at the western door of the church, 
his Lordship was again received by a 
guard of lionour, and aHiumeroqs body 
of the l^od Clergy iu tlieir robes ; to- 
gether wi^ John Liman and J. G. 
Vidaf, Esijm. the Chorchwardevis. 
Hence the procession moved under- 


neath tlie organ loft, along the ni||re of 
theCbiirch, to the altar, where his Lord- 
ship occupied the cliair prepared fur 
him. His Lordship’s Secretary, Mr. 
Henry Lipsepmbe, commenced the ce- 
remony by reading his Majesty’s letters 
patent, constituting this island, the Ba- 
hamas, Honduras, and the other de- 
pendencies, a See, and his Lordship the 
Bisliop of such See. The certificate of 
his liordship’s consecration at Lahi-^ 
beth tu July last was next read, and the 
Hector of St. Catherine’s, having con- 
ducted his j^^ordsliip to the throne 
lately erected, commenced the morning 
service ; upon the conclusion of whicli . 
the Bishop returned to the altar, and in 
a most expressive and afiecting manner 
read the Cominunion Service, pronounc- 
ing the concluding solemn benediction 
with a tone and expression, which con- 
veyed to the hearts of his tinnierous 
auditory his deep interest in obtaining 
its acceptance at the Throne of Mercy. 

The church was crowded beyond 
all precedent, and the whole ceremony 
was conducted with the greatest deco- 
rum and respect, all ranks seeming to 
be fully impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion, and the benefits likely 
to accrue from such an establishment 
under such a Prelate. His Lordship's 
voice is melodious and powerful, and 
his delivery most^orrect and impres- 
sive ; and wu /<>ngratulate tlie inland 
upon the sqM^ion of this eminent per- 
son to be our Bishop. 

UpoiiMie conclusion of the service, 
his Lordship accompanied his Grace the 
Governor to the King’s house, followed 
by the Admiral and the other persons 
wlio had formed the procession, where 
a Levee was held, and they were seve- 
rally introduced to his Lordship, toge- 
ther with the Mayor and Recorder of 
Kingston ; John Luuan, Esq. and the 
Hon, William R. Rentihlls, the Mem- 
bers for St, Catberine’s ; Sir Michael 
B. Clare, and George W. Hamilton, 
Esq. Members for St. Thomas in the 
Vale ; L, Lynph, Esq. the Member for 
Manchester ; William Heath, Esq. the » 
Mei^r for St. James’s; the Masfera 
in Cliaocery and the Clergy ; with tlie 
last tlie Bishop withdremr, apd held a 
long conference. 

The cordial and ri^pectfiil reception 
of his Lordship has evinced, we trust. 
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the hjy^i importance which all ranks 
niiist attach to his person and sacred 
officct 

In the evening his Grace the Gover« 
nor gave a splendid entertainment at the 
King's house, when all the public fane- 
tionaries, and a large party of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, were invited to meet 
the Bishop. 

The Auorncy-Gciierai, accompanied 
by the Rev. A. Campbell, and the Rev. 
Lewis Bowerbatik, waited on his Lord- 
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ship as a depotation appointed by tlie 
Jamaica District Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to offer their congratulations 
on his Lordship's safe arrival, and to re. 
quest him to accept th^ office of Pre- 
sident. The Bisliop was pleased to re- 
turn his thanks to the Members of the 
Society for such a mark of their atten- 
tion, and to accept the appointment.’*-— 
Jamaica Gazette^ Feb, 19. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

LINCOLN*S-INN-FIELDS. 


The motion respecting the transfer of 
the business of the Past India Mission 
department of tlie Society for Pro- 
riiotmg Christian Knowledge to the So- 
ciety for the Piopagation of the Gos- 
pel, was postponed, in consequence of 
the absence of the Bishop of Chester, 
with whom the proposal hyid originated 
at the previous Meeting. 

Mr. Parker, the senior Secretary, 
laid before the Society a letter which 
had been jointly addressed to himself 
and his brother Secretary, Mr. Camp- 
bell, by the Lord Bishop of Barba- 
does, announcing his Lordship's safe 
arrival in that island — the gratidcatiou 
which he had experienced at the very 
warm reception whicnMie liud met 
with fioiii all classes ^^^le inliubi- 
tants— his satisfaction at the state of 
the schools whicli he had visited — and 
his intended exertions for extending 
the interests of the Society in his Dio- 
cese, 

A Barbadian newspaper (from 
which wc have given extracts else- 
where) was also produced by one of 
the Members, and handed to Mr. 
Parker, who read from it a very inte- 
resting report ^f the landing of tiie 
Bishop, and of the enthnsiastic ieeling 
with which he had been greeted. 

A motion was made by the Rev. 
Mr. Bensbo, and seconded by Arch- 
deacon Watson, that the snm of 3^/. 
ahonid be placed at the disposal 
Kev. Dr. iuglis, the new Bishop of 
:i^va Scotia, forpromotiog the know- 
kdlge of ClirUtianity in his Diocese, 
agreeably to the gmnt of 500/. which 


had been on former occasions made 
to the Bishops of Barbadoes and Ja- 
maica for the like object. Mr, Ben- 
son said he placed the proposed grant 
at a lower sum in the present instance, 
gn account of the dififerent case of the 
Diocese of Nova Scotia, it not being 
newly created, as the others had been. 
Both Mr, Benson and the Archdeacon 
concurred in expressing their high 
opinion of Dr. Inglis, and their full 
confidence in his discretion as to the 
employment of the sum which might 
be entrusted to him. 

Lord Kenyon rose to propose that 
the grant should be the same as iu the 
former cases, on account of the great 
want which existed in that Diocese 
of such suppoit, and moved, as an 
amendment, that the sum of 500/. 
should be placed at the disposal of 
Bishop Inglis. 

Mr. Joshua Watson seconded the 
amendment, which was carried. 

Lord Kenyon then read some inte- 
resting extracts from a private let- 
ter of Bishop Hebei* wbich con- 
tained some interesting particulars re- 
specting a tribe of native Indians, 
* whose character appears to have been 
little, if at df)ll, known previously, 
and who offer a more reasonable hope 
of their conversion to Cliristianity 
than any others on whom the at- 
tempt has been hitherto made— the 
Puharrees, a highland tribe. These, 
his Loi*dship says, ' are distinguish- 
ed from their neighbours on each 
side , in many, important respects. 
They liave no idols, and laugh at the 
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mn^6 

Ke remarkabte' to llrm and 

tlie eoly people in Ibti^ a 

lie dUgraccfttL 4 mtolibary had 
heeii sent to them, ihiHd Gliria* 
iiaii, who had ]^eefi,8em ootfrom tiiitf 
country by the Soiekitty for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Fo#^g|i Parts. 

Mr. Pai'ker then ipaibo^neftd to tlie 
Meeting a benefaction lyhich had 
been made of 1004 by Ifie Her. Dr. 
Romaine, of TririTty CoDege, Oxford, 
and suggested whether it would not 
be proper that the Society's thanks 
should be given to Dr, Romaine, for 
his liberal contribution. 

After some conversation on the Sub- 
ject, Archdeacon Cambridge made a 
motion to Uiat effect, and it was car* 
ried that tlie Secretaries should be 


Htstfucted to exprstts to him the 
tbadAes of thp Sndoty. 

Some cottimunhmtioiis to tlio>^ So- 
ciety H^om^differetit quarters, applying 
for books, isrnre read. 

Some trafcts of Mr. Berens were 
proposed to be placed on tlie So- 
ciety's last, and referred accordingly 
to several Members for examination. 
And Lord Kenyon moved the re- 
printingof Archbishop Seeker's five 
Sermons against Popery ; npon vrhicll 
somO conversation arose, how far the 
necessity of this measure was super- 
seded by Bishop Por tenses Confuta- 
tion of Popery, which was an abridg- 
ment of Seeker's arguments already 
on tho list. It was determined to re- 
fer the consideration of the matter to* 
the CoinniiUee. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, April 12, the Gene- 
ral Committee of tlie National .Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of tlie Established Church, 
held their Meeting at St. Martin's 
Vestry-room. Present, the Archbi- 
sliops of Canterbury and York; Bi- 
shops of London, Worcester, Exeter, 
Gloacester, Lord lied} on, Sir J. Lang- 
ain, Bart. ; Archd eacons Cambridge 


and Watson ; Rev. Dr. D'Oyly, and 
other Members. 

Eleven fresh Schools were added to 
the Society, and twelve grants of 
money were made towards bmiding 
school-rooms. Amongst others 8004 
for the populous town of StoCkport ; 
700/. for the j??lrisli of Newington 
Butts ; ainl^fdO/. to Weymouth. 


UNITARIAN MARRIAGE BILL* 


It has been supposed, ffiat to oppose 
this Bill is a breach of that toleration on 
wliich the Church of England so Justly 
prides iierself. For our part, we do not 
regard it in such a light. Wt. do not com- 
pel the Unitarian to woijhip God in a 
manner repugnant to his conscience. We 
do not endeavour to force him to think as 
we do-— by requiring him to he present at 
a .Ceremony, oncC or twice perhaps in h!s' 
wlude life, in which the name of the 
niiy ia Invoked; We do not extort from 
htoa ppofession- of bis bRief in thit sa- 
ci^^docpfeie uC eur faith., If such were 
tlie coa^^be then juetly' ^thiit 
he had coguKdenffous scruj^es against the. 
necessity of being married accor^ng to 


the forms of the Ckurch of England, and 
with good reason petition the legislature 
for relief. As it is, however, the offici- 
ating Minister only blesses him in that 
form, wliich he believef* to be the most 
sacred and expressive ; and surely it is no 
violation of conscience to receive tha^ 
blessing, as the best which the Minister 
has to ^ve, though the persoibso married 
may think his marriage equally valid, 
equity blessed without li. The case of 
the^’PmtOrian Dissenter is not parallel to 
those,' of the Jew or the Quaker; The 
dtSCmcdve civil peculmnffee of the latter 
separate them broadly ftom alf other 
sects out of the mdioziail communiobii T3he 
Jew may be regarded as a foreigner resi- 

a 
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dent amoofif n^Hok^aims tlie rightt of 
bis own eountty^r^hoso ^ential exists 
eneo,.4« « depooda^ on his 

of imm nnd eer^son^es. The Q^er 
proceeds in a* fundamental ol^ecdon to all 
foirms->«nd to exact his joinii% in any 
particular form, which he,., by being sim- 
ply present at his mamage, ceremony ac- 
cording to the rites of tiie Church of Eng- 
land^ would be an assault upon his con - 
science. At the same time, be it observ- 
ed, by recognising Jewish and Quaker 
marriages, we do not recognue another 
order of Ministers of Christ, empo^^Hd 
to perform religious services. But if we 
admit an Unitarian marriage, performed 
in Unitarian Chapels, by Unitarian Mi- 
nisters, we establish an authority to per- 
form special acts of a religious nature in , 
persons whom, according to our creed, we 


cannot suppose for, a moment to have any 
order, any authority whatever* Is not 
this scruple, we would ask, to be attended 
to ! , Shal|4b^ great body of Protestants 
in this country, believing in the adorable^ 
divinity of their L^d and Saviour Jesiis 
Chrfst, be compelled to ?)ecognize a mi- 
nisterial validity in the acts of persons 
whose ordination, If any ackhowledg% 
they must at least maintain to be an un- 
blessed, an unhallowed one I According 
to this Bill, they must virtually acknow'- 
ledge that to be hol^ and good, which 
they cannot in their hearts but regard as a 
profanation of holy things. — We are as- 
tonished, indeed, that the matter has not 
been more generally viewed in this light, 
and that more petitions have not been 
sent up to Parliament against so desecrate 
ing a Bill. 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred March 26, 
being the last day of Term. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Twisleton, Rev. Frederick Beiuamin, Fel- 
low of New College, Grand Compounder. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Deane, Rev. George, St. Mary Hall, 

Gegg, Rev. John Henry, St Alban Hall. 

Talbot, Rev. Henry George, Student of 
Christchurch. 

West, Rev. Edward V >er, St. John's 
College. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Platt, Samuel, Esq. Magdalen HaP 

April 13. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Abbot, Hon. Philip Henry, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Basnett, Rev. Richard, Trinity College. 

Danson, Frederick Maxwell, Queen's 
College. 

Greaves, Charles Sprengel, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

Hamilton, Gustavus Lodowic, Trinity 
College. 

Harding, Rev. Thomas Hartshorn, Wad- 
ham College. 

Maddock, Samuel, Huhne’s Exhibitioner 
. of Brasenose College. 

Mellard, Rev. William, Magdalen He^, 

Pyne, Rev. William, Pembroke College. 

Schomberg, Rev. Alexander William, 
Magd^n Hall. 

Stone, William, Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

VOL. VIR NO. r. 


Tawney, Rev. Richard, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 

Tookey, Rev. Charles, Magdalen Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS, 

Head, Hqnry Erskinc, St Mary Hall. 
Lane, Samuel, Exeter College. 

Williams, William, Magdalen Hall. 

April 21. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Cakott, Rev. John, Fellow of Lincoln 
College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 

Johnson, Thomas, Merton College. 
Mesham, Arthur B. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 

Simcox, Rev. Edward George, Scholar of 
Wadham College. 

Walker, Robert. Wadham College. 
Williams, Thomas, Oriel College. 

Wyatt, Revi William Robert, Brasenose 
College. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

AldersOn, Robert Jer\is Coke, Exeter 
College. 

jGwillym, Richard, Brasenose College, 
'lodgson, Wilnam, Wailham College. 
Kenyon, Bedfoi:<4> St. Mary Hall, Grand 
Compounder. 

Littlehales, Bendal, Oriel College. 

Round, Joseph Green, Balliol College. 

• March 23. 

In Convocation this day, the Rev. 
Edward Cardwell, B.D. Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, was elected Camden Pro- 
fessor of Anrient History, in the tnom of 
the late Dr. Elmsley. 
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j^pril 13. 

The Rev. William Dalby, M.A. Fellow 
of Exeter College, and tba Rev. John 
Watts, M.A. Fellow of UnivCTsity College, 
were admitted Proet^rs of the University, 
for the ensuing yejar ; and the Rev. John 
William Hughes, M.A. of Trinity C/ollege, 
Rev. Joseph Luscombe Richards, 
Tellow of Exeter College, the Rev. Fre- 
derick Charles Plumptre, M.A. and the 
Rev. William Glaister, M.A* Fellows of 
University College, were nominated Pro- 
Proctors. 

EnRATUM.-^In our announcement of 
the admission of a successor to Dr. Elms- 
ley, the late Principal of St. Alban Hall, 
in OUT last Number, we, by mistake, in- 
serted the Rev. Edward Whately, in- 
stead of the Rev. Richard Whately. 
jipril 18. 

The following Gentlemen, who had been 
previously nominated and approved in 
Congregation, as Examining Masters un- 
der the new Statute, were finally approv- 
ed by Convocation 

IN LITERld HUMANIORIBUS. 

Mr. Mills, Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Mr. Longley, Student of Christ Church. 
Mr. Jelf, Fellow of Oriel College. 

Mr. Johnson, Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege. 

IN DISCIPLINIS MATHEMATICXS £T 
FHYBICIS. 

Dr. Ogle, Aldrichian Professor of Medi- 
cine, Trinity College. 

Mr. Rigaud, Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry, Exeter College. 

Mr. Cooke, Sedleian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Corpus Christi College. 
j4pril 20. 

In Convocation, the University Seal 
was affixed to an instrument for the esta- 
blishment of four University Scholarships, 
the benefaction of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Westminster, for the Promotion of 
Classical Learning and Taste.” The 
Candidates are to be Undergraduate 
Members of the University, without re- 
gard to place of birth, school, parentage, 
or pecuniary circumstances,’* who shall 
not have exceeded their sixteenth Term 
from their matriculationfi The election of 
the first Scholar to take place first 

Term after the completion of the FoUnda- 
tion. 

Congregadons will be holden for llte 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees, on the following days in the 
present Tenn, via.-SUThursday, May 5th, 
Fri^gH May 13, and Saturday, May 

AH Candidates for the degree of B.A. 


or M.A. or for that of B.C.L. to enter 
their names before nine o’clock of the 
evening preceding the day of Congrega- 
tion; and all CliancelloFs Letters for 
Dispensation to be applied for (through 
the Registrar) at least three days preced- 
ing that of the Convocation, in which they 
will be submitted to the House. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees co7\ferred March 25. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Baker, Thomas Fielding, Caius College. 
Daniell, Henry Peter, Trinity College. 
Faithful, Rev. Ferdinand, St. John’s Col- 
lege, 

Hopwood, William, Trinity College. 
Hulton, Thomas, Caius College. 

Jollands, Charles, St. John’s College. 
Maddy, Rev. Benjamin, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 

Vicary, Abraham Thomas Rogers, Jesus 
College. 

April2^, * 

DOCTOR IN PHYSK. 

Elliotson, Thomas, Jesus College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Clough, Rev. Charles Butler, St, John’s 
College. 

Evered, John, Trinity College. 

Festing, Rev. Charles George Ruddock, 
St, John’s College. 

Gooch, Rev. Copinger Henry, Corpus 
Christi Collegj^* 

Nash, Rev. ’p^omas, Trinity College. 

Pitt, Rct^ Gieorge, Trinity College. 

Pratt, Frederick Thomas, Trinity College. 
Walters, William Clayton, Jesus College. 
Ware, Ebenezer, Trinity College. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Scott, Matthew, Trinity Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Band, Charles Edward, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 

Blencowe, Henry Prescott, Emmanuel 
College. 

Buckham, Philip Wentworth, St. John’s 
College. *• 

Byers, John S. Catharine hall. 

Chinner^, Nicholas, Queen’s College. 
Clarke, J. B. B. Trinity College. 

Cobb, Robert, Christ College ^ 

Collins, Rev. John'Coombes, St. John’s 
College. 

Cooper, Thomas Lovick, Magdalene Col- 
lege. 

Crewe, H, R. Trinity College. 

Deeker, Rev. Rob^, Trinity College. 
Furlong, Thomas, Queen’s College. 
Gibson, John, Catharine hall. 
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Jordan, William Walker, St John’s Col- 
lege. 

LaAibert, Burges, St. John’s College. 
Long, Charles Maitland, Trinity College. 
Naime, Charles, Trinity College. 

Powell, John Giles, St Peter's College. 
Pratt, Henry, Corpus Christi College. 
Quekett, William, St John's College. 
SharlaAd, George, Jesus College. 

Sharp, William, Queen’s College. 

Tolputt, Martin Cramp, Sidney College. 
Warner, John, Trinity College. 

Warren, John Crabb, Sidney College. 
Watkins, John Hilman, Catharine Hall. 

Addis, Trin. 

Aldhouse, Pet. 

Anquetil, Pet. 

Antrobus, Joh. 

Appleton, Trin. 

Ashmore, Chr. 

Atherton, Qu. 

Althorpe, Kmni. 

Badeley, C. C. 

Barham, Trin.^ 

Barrs, sen. Joh. 

Barrs, jun. Joh. 

Barwick, Magd. 

Beath, Joh. 

Beechey, Caius. 

Beeson, Joh. 

Bernard, Joh. 

Biddulph, Clare. 

Bigsby, Trin. 

Biiey, Clare. 

Blackwell, Catli. 

Bloom, Caius. 

Boldei^fkTrin. 

Bond, Trin. 

Bond, C.C. 

Booth, Q,u. 

Botcherby, Joh. 

Bourdillon, Joh. 

Bowden, Qu. 

Bowstead, Joh. 

Boydell, Magd. 

Braine, Trin. 

Braithwaite, Joh. 

Branson, Caius. 

Brett, Trin. 

Brewin, Trin. 

Breynton, Madg. 

Briggs, Caius. 

Brooke, Joh. , 

Brookes, Pet. 

Browne, iJoh. 

Bunch, Emm. 

Butterton, Joh. 

Byron, Emm. 

Campbell, Qu. 

Canii, Pemb. 

Cape, C; C. 


Wyatville, George Geoffiry, Sidney Col- 
lege. 

JUNIOR sePHS' EXAMINATION. 

Lent Tergi, 1825. 

EXAMINERS. 

Thomas Shelford, M.A. Corpus Christ! 
College. 

Edward Bushby, M.A. St. John's Col- 
lege. 

John Hutton Fisher, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege. 

George Skinner, M.A. JeSus College. 


Cartwright, Chr* 
Cams, Trin. 
Charlesworth, Trin. 
Chatheld, Trin. 
Chawner, Tr. H, 
Cheere, Joh. 

Chell, sen* Joh. 
Clark, Qu. 

Cleashy, Trin. 
Clements, Qu. 
Clive, Joh. 

Cobbold, Caius. 
Coke, Trin. 
Colbeck, Emm. 
Collyer, Trin. 
Colville, Joh. 
Commins, Cath. 
Cooper, Trin. 
Cooper, Joh. 
Cooper, Pemb. 
Copper Qu. 

Cos.,/, Trin. 
Cottingiv^m, Clar. 
Cotton, Pemb. 
Gragg, Cath. 
Crompton, Trin. 
Cubitt, Caius. 
Cumby, C. C. 
Daltry, Trin. 
Daniel, Chr. 

Davis, Joh. 

Deans, Chr. 

De Morgan, Trin. 
Denham, Joh. 
Dewdney, Joh. 
Dobbs, Trin. 

Dodd, C. 

Drake, Joh. 
Drosicr, Sid. 
Drummond, Trin. 
Dykes, Pet. 

Eade, Caius. 

Ellis, Pemb. 
Elmhirst, Caius. 
Ely, Joh. 

Emmett, Trin. 
Farre, Joh. 


IT CLASS. 

Flinch, Trin. 
Fitzgerald, Trin. 
Fitzherbert, Qu. 
Fortesque, Qu. 
Fosbrooke, Pemb. 
Frankish, Joh. 
Franklin, C. C. 
Gibson, Trin. 

Gilby, sen. Clare. 
Goldsmith, Pet. 
Goodhart, Trin. 
Gordan, Pet. 

Green, Jes. 

Greig, Trin. 

Grose, Clare. 
Groves, Chr. 

Hale, Sid. 

Hall, Caius. 

Hallett, Trin. H. 
Hamilton, Trin. 
Hand, Trin. H. 
llaslewood, Joh, 
Heathcote, Joh. 
Helsham, C. C. 
Hensley, Cath. 

Hey, C. C. 

Hill, Sid. 

Hill, Trill. H. 
Hoare, Joh. 

Hockin, Caius. 
Hodgson, Trin. 

Holt, Trin. H. 
Hopkins, Pet. 
Hovenden, Trin. 
Hqpghton, C. C- ^ 
Huy she, Sid. ' 

Hull, Joh. i 

Hutchins,^Ci C/ 
Hutt, Trin. 

Jarrett, Cath. 

Jarvis, Pemb. 
Jenard, Caius. 
Ingham, Trim 
Johnson, Joh. 
Johnstone, Trin. . 
Jones, sen. Cath. 
Jones, jun. Cath. 

T t 2 


Kemptborne, Joh. 
Kennedy, Joh. 
Kerrison,. C, C. 
King, C, p. 
Kingdon, Jrin. 
Lake, Jes» 
Langton, Caius. 
Law, Qu. 

Lay, Joh. 
Leapingwell, Pet. 
Lindsell, Jes. 
Livesay, Clare. 
Livesey, Joh. 
Lloyd, Trin. 
Luard*, Joh. 

Lyall, Chr. 
Lyddon, Trin. 
Maddison, Magd. 
Marsden, Joh. 
Maude, Trin. H. 
Maurice Trin. 
Maynard, Caius. 
Mead, Joh. 
Mccch,,Emm. 
Moore, Qu. 
Moillett, Trin. 
Morshead, Sid. 
Morton, Sid. 
Mossop, Joh. 
Murray, Pet. 
Myall, Cath. 
Neild, Trin. 

Ness, C. C. 
Newland, C. C. 
North, Joh. 
Oflley, Job. 
Orford, Trin. 
Overton, Joh. 
Owen, Magd. 
Owen, Joh. 
Owen, Down. 
Parker, Trin. 
Pauli, Joh.^ 
Peacock, Joh. 
Phillips, Sid. 
Pigott, Trin. 
Finder, Caius. 
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Focock, Trhi. fit. 

IV^wsell* Joh. 

Sproule* Jea. 

VerM, Gath* 

Powell, Pet. 

Reeks, Clare. 

Spyers, Joh. 

Waddington, Trill* 

Powell, Trin. 

Russell, Emm. 

Stainforth, Qu. 

Wales, Cath. 

Prendergast, Trin. 

Russell, Cath. 

Stammers, Joh. 

Walford, Trin. 

Prideaux, Trin. 

Salter, Jes. 

Stevenson, Trim 

Wallace, Trin. 

Pulleine, Trin. 

Sanders, Pemb. 

Stevenson^ Jea. 

Watson, Tri. 

Purton, Sid. 

Scott, G. W. Trin. 

Steward, C. C. 

Watson, Joh. 

Rawlings, Trin. 

Scott, P. Trin. 

Stokes, Caius. 

Wetenhall, Jes. 

Rawlins, Emm. 

Sergeant, C. G. 

Strangways, Joh. 

Wharton, Joh. 

Rees, Joh. 

Shackleton, Trin. 

Stuart, sen. Qu. 

Whitmore, Trin. 

Rennie, Trin. 

Shaw, Trin. 

Stuart, jun. Qu* 

Williams, Chr. 

Rice, Trin. * 

Small, Down. 

Talbot, Trin. 

Willan, Chr. 

Richardson, Chr. 

Smith, P. Trin. 

Tate, Trin. 

Wilmot, Joh. 

Robertson. Cath. 

Smith, W. G. Trin. 

Thornton, Trin. 

Wilmot, Caius. 

Robertson, Joh. 

Smith, Joh. 

Tinkler, C. C. 

Wilson, Trin. 

Robinson, Job. 

Smith, sen. Qu. 

Todd, Caius. 

Woods, Emm. 

Robinson, Trin. 

Smith, jun. Qu. 

Tooke, Trin. 

Wright, Trin- 

Robson, Trin. 

Smith, Magd. 

Tuckett, Joh. 

Yate, Job. 

Romilly, Chr. 

Smyth, Trin. H. 

Turner, Trin. 

Yorke, Joh. 

Row, Caius. 

Soltan, Trin. 

Venn, Qu. 

Yule, Jes. 

Atkinson, Trin. 

CBCOND 

Elwes, Joh. 

CLASS. 

Kelly, Caius. 

Priaulx, Cath. 

Auldjo, Trin. 

Everett, Joh. 

Kenrick, Trim 

Price, Qu. 

Berwick, Qu. 

Farnall, Down. 

Kitchen, Qu. 

Proctofr, Pemb. 

Birch, Trin. H. 

Fludyer, Joh. 

Lawson, Sid. 

Ribsdale, Pet. 

Bull, Joh. 

Fonnereau, Trin. 

Leach, Jes. 

Robinson, Qu. 

Burke, Caius. 

Frost, Clare. 

Gattey, Sid. 

Levingston, Joh. 

Shaw, 'Pet. 

Burnaby, Caius. 

Lillingstone, Emm. 

Smith, C. C. 

Capper, Qu. 

Gilby, jun. Clare. 

Mali ns, Caius. 

Spencer, Qu. 

Cartmel, Pemb. 

Gooden, Jes. 

Martin, W, Trin. 

Sprigge, Pet. 

Champion, Clare. 

Goodwin, Emm. 

Maude, Jes. 

Stimson, Caius. 

Chell, jun. Joh. 

Gwythir, Joh. 

Mickleburgh, Trin. 

Tayleur, Trin. 

Cogswell, Joh. 

Flare, Qu. 

Mills, Clare. 

Try an, Job. 

Cooper, C. C. 

Harrison, Jes. 

-Morgan, Cs.ius. 

Tyrer, Cath. 

Cottle, Sid. 

Hartley, Chr. 

Morce, C. C. 

Warner, Qu. 

Couch, Pet. 

Henslow, Jes. 

Mortimer, EmiriJ 

White, Emn^ 
Whitbread, TtuI. H. 

Cox, Chr. 

Hill, Pet. 

Pearson, A. -Trin. 

Dawson, Emm- 

Holland, Chr. 

Peel, Trin. 

Wilson, Cath. 

Desborough, Chr. 

Hooper, Qu. 

Perkin^j Trin. 

Woodley, Pet. 

Dobson, Down. 

Howard, Emm. 

Phillips, Qu. • 

Woodward, Joh. 

Dymoke, Trin. 

Howarth, Caius. 

Pope, Trin. 

Wymer, Joh. 

Easton, Emm. 

Hoyle, Joh. 

Pratt, Trin. 

Wynne, Joh. 

Elliotson, Jes. 

Jackson, Tr. H. 

Prescott, Trin. 

Yarbury, Trim 

EUis, PeU 

Jordan, Clare. 


The Marquis Douro, eldest son of the 
Duke of Wellington, and late of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is admitted of Trinity 
College, in this University- 
AprUm 

The Rev. John Brown, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, was elected a Senior of 
that Society* in the room of the late Rev. 
William Pugh, M.A. 

ApHl 13. 

Robert Cory, RA. of Emmanuel Col- 
lege^ ^as elect^ Fellow of tliat Society. 
ArpilM. 

The following Oentlemen of Trinity 


College, were elected 
Society : — 

Scholars of that 

Mason, 

Carus, 

Kinglake, 

Cleasby, 

Shepherd, 

Turner, 

Prickett, 

Neate, 

Hales, 

Hovenden. 

Patton, 

Stansfeld, 

Rolls, 

Westm, Scholars, 

Law, 

Bentall, 

A^hington, 

Chester, 

Goodhart, 

Knight. 


8 
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. PREFERM^irrs. 

Blftthwayt, Charles^ B.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Langridge; Patron, William 
Blathwayt, Esq, of Dyrham Park. 

Bowie, Charles, M. A. Minister of Win- 
borne, Dorset, to the Vicarage of Mil- 
borne Port, Somerset ; Patron, the 
Marquess of Anglesey. 

Buhner, M. A. of the College of Hereford, 
to the Rectory of Putley, in that coun- 
ty ; Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford. 

Carr, Samuel, M.A. of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Little 
Eversden, Cambridgeshire ; Patrons, the 
President and Fellows of that Society. 

Clough, C. B. M.A. of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Llan- 
ferris, Denbighshire, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Marchioness Cornwallis. 

Cobb, Robert, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Burmash, Kent; Patron, the King. 

Deedcs, Julius, M.A. and Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to the Rec- 
tory of Orlingbury, Northamptonslure ; 
Patron, Sir Brook Wm. Bridges, Bart. 

Duffield, R. B.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Vicarage 
of Impington, Cambridgeshire ; Pa- 
trons, the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Foulis, Henry, M.A. Chaplain to die 
Lord Viscount Downe, to hold the Rec- 
tory of Panton, Lincolnshire, and the 
Vicarage of Wragby, with East Tor- 
rington ; Patron, Edmund Turnor, £sq« 
of Stoke Roebford:^ By Dispensation 
und^r the Great Seal. 

Frer^ Temple, M.A. of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Burston, Norfolk. 

Hodgson, Douglas, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, to tlie 
Rectory of East Woodhay. 

Jones, John, M.A. Precentor and Chap- 
lain of Christ Church, Oxford, to be 
Master of the School of that Society ; 
Patron, the Dean. 

Lee, Samuel, M.A. of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Arabic in 
that University ^ to the Perpetual Cu- 
racy of Bilton with Harrogate t Patron, 
the Rev. A. Cheap, Vicar of Knares- 
borough. 

Mackie, Charles, M.A. Rector of Quar- 
ley, iiantS) to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to his Royal Highness tlie 
Duke of Clarence. 

Matthews, James Thomas, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, to the Perpetual 
. Curacyiof Prior's Lee, Warwickshire ; 
Patron, the Rev. N*Hindc, Rector of 
Kingswinford. 


Meredith, Richard; B.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, to be Domestic Qiaplaia 
to the Earl of Rocksavage. 

Millers, George, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Herdwicke, Cambridgeshire. 

Packman, R. C. Rector of Langdon Hills, 
Essex, to be one of Priests in Or- 
dinary of his Majesty's Chapel Royal. 

Pears, , Master of the Bath Grammar 
School, to be Curate of St. Michael's. 

Percival, Thomas Cozens, M.A. and Stu- 
dent of Christ Churgh, Oxford, to the 
Rectory of Horseheath, Cambridge- 
shire; Patrons, the Governors of the 
Charter House. 

Rabbitts, Cicero, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Wanstrow ; Patron, Rev. George M. 
Bethune, LL.D. of Worth. 

Ridout, George, LL.B. to the Rectory of 
Lamyaf, on his own petition as Patron. 

Sargeaunt, John, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Dodington ; 
Patron, the King. 

Talbot, Henry George, B.A. and Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Rec- 
tory of Mitchell Troy cum Cymearvan, 
Monmouthshire ; Patron, his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

Turnor, Charles, M.A. Prebendary of 
Lincoln, to hold the Vicarage of Milton 
Ernest, Bedfordshire, with Wendover 
Vicarage, Bucks ; Patron, Edmund Tur- 
nor, Esq. 

Uvedalc, W. B.A. Vicar of Markby, near 
Alford, to the Vicarage of Kirmond, 
Lincolnshire ; Patron, Edmund Tur- 
nor, Esq. of Stoke Rochford. 

Ward, C. R. to the Vicar, age of Wapley 
and Codrington, in the county of Glou- 
cester. 


ORDINATIONS. 

April 3. 

By the Lord Bishop of Bristol, in die 
Chapel of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

DEACONS. 

eBlimt, Walt€{, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Bury, William, ^Litterate. 

Busheld, William, B.A. Uuniversity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Edwards, Joseph, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Eyre, Charles Wastencys, B.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford, 

Gaitskell, Isaac, B.A. Trinity College, 
Henry, Henry Charles Lusoii, Jesus Col- 
lege, and 
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Hodgsoii) Charles, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Holme, Francis Philip, B.A. St. Alban 
Hall, and 

Husford, John, B.A. Clueen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Lagden,, Richard Dowse, B.A. Clare Hall, 
and 

Manley, George Pearse, B.A. Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Merged, Crosbie, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin, 

Morgan, Thomas, R. A. Jesus College, and 

Moultrie, John, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

P<)rt, George Richard, B.A. Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Pyne, Thomas, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Robson, John Evans. 

Sheepshanks, Thomas, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, 

Symes, Richard, B.A. Jesus College, and 

Tufnell, George, B.A. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas, B.A. Christ Cliurch, 
Oxford. 

Werdmann, George StrochVm, Literate. 

Waddington, George, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, and 

Weaver, Benjamin, B.A. Sidney Sussex 
College, and 

Wimberley, Charles, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Wix, Edw.B.A. Trinity CoUegc, Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Anderson, Matthue, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, 

Cavendish, Thomas Union, M.A. Mag- 
dalen College, 

Kerr, Charles William John, M.A. Tri- 
nity College, and 

Olivant, Al&d, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

By tlie Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

DEACONS. 

Attlay, Stephen Oakley, M.A. Corpus 
Chrisd College, Oxford. 

CoUiiis, John Coombes, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ‘ 

Copleston, John Gay, B.A' Oriel College, 
and 

Edmonds, Richard, Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, 

Lloyd, Charles, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Ludlow, Edward, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 

Sim)pson, John Pemberton, B.A. Magda^ 
len College, Cambridge. 


Stoneman, Henry^ B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

PRIEST. 

Williamson, William, Literate. 

By tbe.Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 

Coventry, at St, Philip’s Church, Bir- 
mingham. 

DEACONS. 

Feilden, llobert Moseley, B.A.' Magda- 
len College, Cambridge^ 

Jackson, Joseph, B.A. University College. 

Shutt, Joseph, M.A. Pembroke College, 
and ' 

Webb, Joseph, B.A. Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. . 

Chetwode, Henry, Literate. 

Dunn, Rev. Chris. Blcncow, Litejratc. 

liowortli, Henry, B.A. St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Withy, Henry, M.A. Merton College, 
Oxford. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Baker, W. D. of Monmouth, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Mr. W. Harris, of 
Usk. 

Brodie, Robert, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Minister of Mangotsfield, Glou- 
cestershire, to Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Lisle, Esq. 
of Acton House, Northumberland; at 
Long Abhton, Somerset. 

Burghs, George, Vicar of Halvergate, 
Norfolk, to EIL a, eldest daugliter of 
the late Rev. S. 1>. Myers, M.A. for- 
merly Vicar of Mitcham, in the county 
of Surre^. 

De la, rf?ite, Henry A. M.A. of Trinity 
College, Oxford, to Sarah, daughter of 
the late S. De Castro, Esq. 

Fawcett, James, M.A. of Leeds, to Isa- 
bella, fourth daughter of Janies Parish, 
Esq. of Cambridge ; at Great St. An- 
drew's Church, Cambridge. 

Ford, James, of Northampton, to Jane 
Frances, daughter of the late Edward 
Nagle, Esq.; atDallington, Northamp- 
tonshire. >• . 

Gribble, Charles, of Braunton, near Bam* 
staple, to Ann, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. W. Cox, of Wiveliscombe. 

Hopkins, Daniel John, Rector 4 (>fWpolley, 
Hants, to Estlicr Barnard, daughter of 
the late J. Hanunond, M.D. ; at St. 
Fancras Church. 

Lloyd, Arthur Forbes, Rector of Instow, 
Devon, to Harriet, second daughter of 
T. F. Forster, Esq. of How-stmt, 
Walthamstow. . 
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Lugger, J. L. to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant*General Wil- 
liams, R.M. ; at Stonehouse, Devon. 

Mack, W. B. son of the Rev. W. Mack, 
Rector of Horham, Suffolk, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Warner, of 
Southtown ; at Gorleston. 

Maule, Henry Augustus, of Boxford, Suf- 
folk, to Martha Shirley Ravttts, only 
daughter of the Rev. William Hawes ; 
at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

Plumptre, Robert Bathurst, son of the 
Very Rev. tlie Dean of Gloucester, to 
Susanna, daughter of the late Rev. 11- 
tyd Nicholl, D.D. of Ham, in the 
county of Glamorgan. 

Sharpe, Lancelot, Rector of Allhallows, 
Staining, London, and of the Shrub- 
bery, Bower Edmonton, to Mary, se- 
cond daughter of T. L. Tweed, Esq. of 
the same place ; at Edmonton. 

Trollope, William, of Christ’s Hospital, 
to Sarah, eldest daughter of William 
Clarke, Esq. ; at East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

Trotman, Fiennes J. Vicar of Dallington, 
Northamptonshire, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late llev. N. Earle, of 
Swerford, in this county; at Steeple 
Aston. 

Wood, William, eldest son of William 
Cole ood, Esq. of Martock, to Julia, 
eldest daughter of Vincent Stuckey, 
Esq. of Sloane-street, and of Hill 
House, Somersetshire ; at the New 
Church, Chelsea. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Codrington, R. 35 years Minister of Bi- 
shop’s Hull, Somerset. 

Coham, William Holland, M.A. late of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of Hal- 
well, 35 years Curate of Black Tor- 
rington, and 28 years a Magistrate of 
the county of Devon ; at Coham, in the 
parish of Black Torrington, after a short 
illness, in his 02d year. 

Davies, Richard, Vicar of Tetbury and 
' Horsley ; at the Vicarage, Tetbury, in 
his 79th year. 

Fuller, Richard, in the 76th year of his 
age ; at Aston-Tirrold, Berks. 


Herbert, Hon, and Rev. G. In the 46tli 
year of his age. 

Hornby, E. T. S. M.A. and Fellow of 
All SouTs College, Oxford: at Orford 
Hall, Lancaster, yi his 43d year. 

Jones, Richard, Vicar of Llanynys, Den- 
bighshire. # 

Marriott, John, M.A. formerly Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, late Curate 
of Broadclist, Devon, and Rector of 
Church Lawford, Warwickshire ; in his 
45th year. ^ 

Pridden, John, M.A. F.S.A. Minor Ca- 
non Canon of St. Paul’s, Rector of St. 
George, Botolph-lane, and Vicar of 
Caddington, Bedfordshire ; in Fleet- 
street, aged 67. 

Probyn, W. Chancellor of St David’s, 
Pembrokeshire, Vicar of Longhope, 
Gloucestershire, and of Pershore, Wor- 
cestershire ; at his residence, at Per- 
shore, aged 64. 

Pugh, William, M.A. one of the senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Bottisham, in that county ; 
at Croydon, Surrey. 

Richards, John, M.A. Curate of St. 
Michael’s parish, Bath, and Vicar 
of Wedmore, Somerset; at Ridgway, 
in Devonshire, aged 55. The Church 
has had a great loss in the death of this 
truly pious and exemplary Clergyman. 
He was indefatigable in his parochial 
duties, doing the work of atn Evange- 
list, not in &e pulpit only, but in go- 
ing about from house to house among 
those entrusted to his charge, and car- 
rying Christian instruction and comfort 
to all who required them. In the pul- 
pit, indeed, he was singularly powerful 
and persuasive, as the crowded congre- 
gations of St-Michael’sChurch amply tes- 
tified. His death has excited that deep 
regret, among all who were acquainted 
with him, which is so justly due to 
such a loss. 

Salmon, Samuel, Curate of Wetheringsett, 
Suffolk. 

Stevenson, Very Rev. G. Dean of Kil- 

V fenora; at Deanery House, Ennis. 

Sumners, W. at Westend House, Wick- 
war, aged 77.'* 


MONTHLY LIST OF TUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY. 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant 
to the general tenor of Scripture; 
shewn jn a Series of PUconrses on the 
Moral Attrihntes and Government of 
God ; delivered in the Chapel of Tri- 
nity CollegC| Dublin. By the Very 


Rev. R. Graves, D.D. M.R.I.A. 
King’s Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin, Dean of Ardagh, &c. 
&c. Bvo. i2s. 

Observations of a Parish Priest, on 
Scenes of Sickness and Death. By J. 
D. Coleridge, LL.B. Vicar of K^ii- 
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and KLea, ComwaD, and Chaplain 
h>theLotdBiahopnfExet«r. 12mo. 
3,». 6d* ' . 

Christian Instmctiona» cnu^inff of ^ 
Sermons, Essays, Ad^essetT, liecke- 
tions, Tales and Hymns, on various 
snbjeats. By the Kev. W. Morgan, 
B.D. Incnikibcnt of C^ist Cbur^, 
Btadford, Yorkshire. Vol. IL JfISmo. fs. 

Facts, Arguments and Observations, 
tending to prove the Truth of Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. R. Walker, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Winnow, Cornwall. 12mo. 
08 . 

The Bible Prohibited ; a Dialogue 
between a Roman Catholic Priest and 
a Roman Catholic Layman. 4d. 

An Extensive Inquiry into the im- 
portant Questions, ** What is it to 
preach Chris and What is the best 
mode of preaching Hiin?*^ By R. 
Lloyd, M.A. Rector of St* Dunstan’s 
ill the West, London; and of Mid- 
hurst, Sussex. 8vo. 9s. 

Lambeth and the Vatican ; or Anec- 
dotes 6f the Church of Rome, of the 
Reforincd Churches, and of Sects and 
Sectaries. In 3 Vols. 15?mo. II. Is. 

A Short Flistory of the Christian 
ChurOh,from its Erection at Jerusalem 
down to the present iHinc. By the 
Rev. J. Fry, B.A. Rector of Dept- 
ford, and Author of ttie' Second Ad- 
vent, Ac. 8vo, 12s. 

A Defence of the True and Catholic 


Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body 
and ^ood of obr Saviour Christ By 
^ the Most Rev. IThomas Cranmer, Lord 
Arohbis|idp of Canterbury. With an 
Xntrodoct^n, Historical and Critical, 
m VitidiiDationlhf the Character of the 
Aatlior, and therewith of the Reforma* 
fion in England, against the recent 
‘flkllegallons of the Rev. Drsj ^ilner 
and Lingard, and Oiarles Butler, Esq. ^ 
• By the Rev. H. J. Todd, F.S.A. 
Chaplain ^ Ordinary to bis M^esty, 
and Rector bf SeltringtOn, Yorkshire. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Accusations of History against 
the Church of Rome examined, in re- 
marks on many of the principal ob- 
servations in the Work of Mr. Charles 
Butler, entitled tlic Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” By the 
Rev. G. Townsend,. M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 

Calendarium Palestinze : comprising 
the ontitnes of a Natural History of 
Syria; an Account of the Jewish 
Fasts and Festivals, with the Service 
of the Synagogue ; and an attempt to 
reconcile the Jewish with the Julian 
Calendar. Beautifully printed on a 
large sheet, adapted for the Study. 
By William Carpenter. 

^ Also an Edition in 12mo. with a 
Dissertation on the Hebrew' Months, 
from the Latinfef J. D. Michaelis. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master BasilVke ?” in which will be contained 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, is pro- recently discovered papers and letters 
paring for publication, a Documelimry of l^rd Chancellor Clarendon, and of 
Snpplenient to Who wrott^ le&n tlie Oaoden Family. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb beg to inform the Secretary of thb Baptist Missionary Society, in reply to 
his inquiries respecting the passage quoted from Bishop Heber’s letters, in our 
report pf tl%, proceedings of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge at 
the General Meeting that i't be will refer to the passage in question, he 

will 6nd that we do]:i|>t profess to give the words of the Bishop from autliority* 
We gave them as we heard tliem read at the Meeting, and we therefore voneh 
for them no fhrtber than the accuracy of our hearing goes. But yip may add, 
that we fully b^lfevein their, correctness, and that other Members of the Society 
wfto^ere presen^^condrin the truth of our statement. ^ The letters of the Bishop 
w«'e altogether private communi^pations and were only read by the permissiopi 
ql^lus friends, , 

*^^quus** liaa-been f^celved. ^ ' 

^ ' Weliave not been able yet to ermine attentively the ^ommoidcktton df onr 
corr^pbndent who signs himself, ** a lover of evangelical truth and of order and 
consistency ” 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN ROGERS 

THE PROTOMARTYR, 1555. 

JOHN ROGERS was educated at tke University of Cambridge, where 
he continued to reside, devoted to the acquisition of learning, until he 
was appointed Chaplain at Antwerp, by the Company of Merchants 
Adventurers* While at Antwerp, he became acquainted with William 
Tindal and Miles Coverdale, both at that time exiles from their country 
on account of religion. By conversation with these distinguished men, 
his mind was enlightened to see the errors and corruptions of the Papal 
Church, and he embraced the principles of the Reformation. He then 
engaged, in co-operation with them, in the noble work whiej^ they had 
undertaken, of translating the Bible into English. Tl\is work was the 
translation afterwards published under the title of<‘ I'he Translation of 
Thomas Matthew.” 

Upon this change of his opinions, he resigned his chaplaincy at Ant- 
werp ; for, having married, he went to Wittenberg, in Saxony, and there 
prosecuted his theological studies. At the same time, he cultivated an 
acquaintance with the Duieh language, and was so great a proficient in 
It, that the charge of a Dutch congregation was committed to him. 

He remained many years in the faithful discharge of this last office, 
until the accession of Edward VI. made an opening for his return to 
the enjoyment of religious freedom in his own country. It was not 
long before his aealous conduct brought him into the notice of Ridley, 
then Bishop of London, who gave him a Prebend in St. Paul*s. . The 
Dean and Chapter of that Church also appointed him the Reader of 
the Divinity Lecture there. 

So long as Edward was on the throne, Roge^p held these situations 
in the Cnurch, and was an active labourer in (Jie cause of the 
formation. But at the death of that King,' the commencement of the 
Marian persecution immediately deprived him of all opportunity of 
'exertion, and led him, by successive steps of suffering, to the scene of 
martyr&mi, with which his resignation to the will of >his divine Matter 
wnh at last most gloriously consummated. 

After the Queen was come to the Tower, he preached a sermon at 
Paul's Cfoss, in which he boldly asserted the doctrines which he had 

^ Fox's Acts and Mohuments, voK iii. p. 98. 
you VU. NO. VI. V u 
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taught during the reign of Edward^ and exhorted the people constantly 
to remain in the same* and to beware of Popery, idolatry, and super- 
stilion.'’ The Council, in rrbich the Paj^sta then predominated, called 
him to account Ibr this sermon. At first, however, be successfully de- 
fended himself and was dismissed without injuiy. But upon the pro- 
clamatioD being issued, which prohibited the preaching of the reformed 
doctrine, he was again summoned before the Council, and being exa- 
nuned, was commanded to keep his own house as a prisoner. He 
obeyed this sentence, though he could without difficulty have escaped 
by going abroSd iirom the hands of his persecutors, and though he had 
the strongest worldly inducements to flight, as he was sure of obtain- 
ing a provision in Germany, and he had a family of ten children de- 
pending on him for support. 

So gentle an imprisonment was not sufficient to satisfy the malignity 
of such a man as Bonner. After some time, accordingly, he was re- 
moved to Newgate, and there confined amongst thieves and murderers. 

The first examination which he underwent, subsequently to this 
removal, was on the 22d of January, 1555. On this occasion, he was 
asked by Bishop Gardiner, the Lord Chancellor, according to the 
usual mode of proceeding in such cases, whether, after the example 
which had been set by the Parliament in returning to its allegiance to 
Rome, be would be content to unite and knit himself with the fahh 
of the Catholic Church with them, in the state in which it was then in 
England 4’* He replied, ** The Catholic Church I never did, nor will 
dissent from.” Gardiner exjdained, that he meant by the Catholic 
Church, that state of things in which the Pope was acknowledged to 
be Supreme Head, Rogers said, he knew none other Head but 
Christ of his Catholic Church, neither would acknowledge the Bishop 
of Rome to have any more authority than any otlie^: Bishop had by the 
Word of God, and by the doctrine of the old and pure Catholic 
Church four hundred years after Christ.”- “ Why didst thou, then,” 
resumed Gardiner, “acknowledge King Henry VIII. to be tlie Su- 
preme Head of the Church, if Christ be the only Head ?” Rogers 
denied that he had ever granted him a supremacy in spiritual things, 
such as the forgiveness of sins — the giving of the Holy Ghost — ^autho- 
rity to be a judge above the Word of God. Gardiner, with the 
Bishops of Durham and Worcester, ridiculed this assertion, and hinted, 
that bad he made such a declaration in the days of Henry, be would 
not have been alive at that time — whereupon, he would have 
explaini^ further wbpt was understood by the King’s supremacy, but 
hts examiners looked and laughed one upon another, and *mii^ so 
great an uproar, that he was compelled to let the subject mss. He 
was about to shew, that there could not be two Heads Church, in 
refutation of what Gardiner had observed to the Lord Howard, 

who was present at the examination, that “ Christ Buf^eme 

Head and the Bishop of Rome also when Gardiner rnle^pted him 
with the repetition of his first question : “ What sayst tiioUi make us 
a direct ^swer, whether thou wilt be one of this Catholic, Church or 
not, wtlfa tis in the state in which we are now ?” RogeisL di^cted to 
tliem their own inconsistency in acknowledging at that time the supre- 
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inacy 'of tlie Pdpe« which theyaaid all thi& Bisl|<^ of the reiltn had 
preached against for twenty years previous — many of thetn^ top, having 
oondemned it by their writings, and the Parliament having d^laieii 
against it« Oardiner, evading the charge of personal mconsi$teney» 
urged' as a plea for the Parliament, that it bad been ** with, most great, 
er^ty constrained to abolish and put away the prii^ey from the 
Bishop of Rome.” This afibrded Rogers ground for a Just animadvert 
Sion on the present proceedings of the Papal factton against t)teir 
Protestant brethren: — "With cruelty,” he observed,— “ why then, 1 
perceive tiiat you take a wrong way with cruelty to persuade nien*a' 
consciences. For it should appear by your doings now, that the 
cruelty then used hath not persuaded your consciences. How would 
you then have our consciences persuaded with cruelty " I talk to 
thee of no cruelty,*’ subjoined Gardiner, " but that tliey werP aq often 
and so cruelly called upon, in that Parliament, to let the Act go for- 
ward, yea, and even with force driven thereunto, whereas in this Par^ 
liament it was so uniformly received as is aforesaid alluding to tTie 
readiness which had been shewn by the Parliament in restoring the 
authority of the Pope. Rogers argued, that truth was not to : be. 
decided by numbers, but by the " wiser, truer, and goditer part,” and 
was proceeding to make further observations, when he was again in- 
terrupted with a repetition of the first question : to which he answered, 
that he must first see the fact pressed upon him proved by .the Scrips, 
tures, and asked permission to discuss the question on pap^. : This 
request was not conceded. He was told, that he would never have so 
much- proffered him again, as was now : — that there were two tilings^ — 
mercy and jtistice — if he refused the Queen's mercy now, lie should 
have justice ministered unto him. He replied, that " he had < never 
offended, nor had ueen disobedient to, her Grace, nor yet would he 
refuse her mercy,” " But if it shall be denied me,” he continued, " to 
confer by writing, and to t.y out the truth, tbeait is not w^ell, but too 
far out of the way. Ye yburselves (all the Bisliops of the. realm) 
brought me to the knowledge of the pretended primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome, when 1 was a young man, twenty years past ; and will ye 
now, without collation, have me to say and do the contrary ? I cannot 
be so persuaded.” "If thou wilt not receive the Bishop of Rome to 
be the Supreme .Head of the Catholic Church,” said Gardiner, " then 
thbu shah never have her mercy, thou mayst be sure. And as touch- 
ing conferring and trial, 1 am forbidden by the Scriptures to use any 
conferring and t.*ial with thee. For St. Paul teac^Cth me, that 1 should 
shun and eschew an heretic after one or monj|i 0 n 6 , knowUig tlvat 
such an one is overthrown, and is faulty, insomuCit as he is eondenmed 
by his owp judgment;” His answer was, " My Lord, I deny th^Iana 
an heretic; prove ye that first, and then allege the ibre^id 
Gardmer, as he bad done before, when pressed in away that he could 
not an8wer, .retumechto tbe old topic of Papal supremacy, demandiilg 
the prkoner’a submission to it. When he repeal, that it must be 
proved to him by Scripture, the Bishop of Worcester observed, " Why, 
do ye not. know , what is in your creed : M^eleeiam^ sancUm 

Ceoholimnu I believe the Holy Catholic Church/^ To this lie re- 

u u 2 
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plie<I> I find not the Bishop of Rome there, Fdi^ Catholic signifieth 
not the Romish Church : it signifieth the consent of all true teaching 
Churches' of all times, and alh ag^, .But how should the Bishop of 
Rotne^s Church * one Of them) which teachetfa so many doctrines 
that ar^ plainly and dir^ly agaihst the Word of God ? Can that 
Bishop' be the true Head of the Catholic Church that doth so ? that is 
not possible/’ Being called upon to produce one of such doctrines 
taught by the Church of Rome, he said, ** The Bishop of Rome and 
his Church, saj^ read, and sing, all that they do in their congregations; 
in liatSn,' which is directly and plainly against the Ist to the Corin-^ 
thiaiiS) the 14th chapter/’ Gardiner denied that the practice was 
against the Word of God, and called for the proofs. Rogers thm 
proceeded to* quote the texts of St. Paul from the chapter whidi' he 
had mentioned, and to argue upon them, but his adversaries were again 
so cJaiiloirous in their opposition, that he was not allowed freely to ex- 
plain himsdf. He endeavoured to shew that the words of St. Paul, 
where he mentions speaking not unto men, but Unto God/’ in the 
£nd verse were not inconsistent with what he says in the 9th verse, 
as to the speaking in an unknown tongue, being as if one spoke ^Mnto 
the air” — but the question Was carried against him by the dogmatic 
zeal of his Papal inquisitors ; Gardiner abruptly concluding the dis* 
cussion with saying—*^ No, no, thou canst prove nothing by the 
Scriptures. The Scripture is dead: it must have a lively expositur.’^ 
When l%contradicted this derogatory account of the Scriptures, and 
begged that he might go on with his purpose, he was answered by the 
Bishop of Worcester, that ** all heretics alleged the Scriptures^ and 
that therefore a living expositor was needed.” Rogers urged, that still 
the Scriptures were the only means by which heretics were overcome, 
thoUgh they might not allow that they were so refuted ; and was re*- 
turning to his former argument,when the confusion among his examiners 
obliged him to desist. At last, Gardiner^:>fdered him to be conducted 
back to prison, upon which he rose, tlaviim kneeled through the 
course of the previous examination. Sir Richard Southwell, who 
stood by, observed to him, Thou wilt not burn in this gear, when 
it coijieth to the purpose, I know well that.” ‘‘ Sir,” replied Rogers, 

I cannot tell, but I trust in my Lord God,’' at the same time lifting 
up his eyes to heaven. 

The remainder of this examination turned * chiefly on the fact of bis 
marriage, as a Priest, which he defended as lawfiil, notcmlyinthe 
place where it was b^lebrated, as«he had been marriei^ abroad, but also 
in England at the tij^e when he returned : and that after much Vexation 
he was at last dismissed in the custody of the Serjeant* 

^ He u^s * again brought before the Bishops, and exami)i^' oii die 
S8th arid ^9th of January. He was asked, oicr the fiiNirof these days, 
as on the ftirmer occasion, whether be would return to the Church of 
Rome, aod on his disclaiming its authority as anli^ristian, some alterca*- 
tibri arose between the Biidtops and himself: They entered then on 
tbq^atibject’of Sacrament, and proposed to him question, Whe&- 
believed in thej Sacrament to be the vary body mid bbodof 
our ‘Saviour Clmst, that was born of the Virgin IEm^,<and banged^m 
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the cross, really and substtintially Hte answered to this question, 

“ That he often told Gardiner that it was a matter in which he was 
no meddler, and therefore l^d been suspected of his brethren to be of 
a contrary opinion : that notwithstanding, even as othe most part of 
their doctrine in other points Was false, and the defence ^thereof Only 
by force and. cruelty, so in this matter he thought it to be as false as 
the rest. 'For he could not understand really and substantially to 
signify otherwise than corporally ; but, corporally, Christ was only in 
heaven, and so could not be corporally also in their Sacrament.*' He 
then complained to them of the hard treatment which he had expe- 
rienced at their hands, in having been imprisoned now a full year in 
Newgate, at great costs and charges, besides six months previous in 
his own house, without receiving any porti 9 n of the income of his 
livings. They justified, in their answer, the severity which had been 
exercised towards him, on the ground of his having preached against 
the Queen, (which he explicitly denied,) and deprivation of his 
livings, on the pretext that they were unjustly possessed, Ridley, who 
had given them to him, being regarded as an usurper of the bishopric 
of London. 

On the evening of that day, he was sent to the Compter in South- 
wark, in company with Bishop Hooper and others, who had also been, 
examined on the same day. As the prisoners passed through the 
streets, the people thronged around them in such numbers, that it was 
with difficulty that they could make their way through the crowds. 

The day after they were again brought to the church o( St. Mary 
Overies,*.where the previous examination had taken place, and sub- 
mitted to a similar process of examination. Rogers stedfastly main- 
tained his right of appeal to the Scripture against the erroneous 
voice of an obsequious Parliament, to whose decision he had before 
been requested to submit his judgment i but was not permitted to 
proceed to any length in j'lstification of his opinions, being silenced by 
the interference of Gardint-, who, in a taunting manner, bade him sit * 
down, saying, “ that he was sent for to be instructed of them, and 
would take upon him to be their instructor.'* He endeavoured again 
to obtain a hearing, pointing out that the Church of Rome, in reference 
to its false doctrines and tyrannical laws maintained by cruel persecu- 
tions, was the Church of Antichrist, and explaining in what sense he 
condemned the Sacrament ; but Gardiner at length closed the pro- 
ceedings, by reading the sentences of excommunication and condem- 
nation. Two articles w'ere partitfulaj^ly alleged against him in the form 
of oondeipnation : — That he affirmed the Romtsh Catholic Church to 
be the Church of Antichrist, — and that he denied the reality of their 
Saerament.( When Gardiner had read the condemnation, he further 
declared tjbat the prisoner was in the great curse, and that it was dan- 
gerous to eat and drink with those so accursed, or to give them any 
thin|^^ for all that ^[id so should be partakers of the same great curse.'* 

l%e sentence being pronounced, " Well, my lord," said Rogers, 

V i stand before God and you, and all this hpuoqrable audience, and 
take him to withess, that I never wittingly or willingly taught any 
false doctrine^ and therefore have I a good conscience before God and 
all good men. I am sure that you and I shall come before a Judge 
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th^i is rigliteous^ wi^NU 1 shall be ea good.avinnn as yfm : and 

I i^otbing doubt; but^ that I shall be ^nd ib^ a true mpvAm el* the 
true Catholic Church Cbirisl;f aad everla«|tngly saved^ Andi as la 
your false church«^ ye need to exeammunisale me forth of it. I 
have not bee^ in it these twenty- yeajrs» the Lord be thanked tberefbre. 
But now yo have done what ye can, my Lord, I pray you yet gasnt laa 
one thing/’ Gardiner inquiring what tliis request was ; “ That my 
poor wife, being a stranger, may come and speak with nie so long as 
1 live. ^ For she hath ten children that are her*s and mine, and same* 
what I would counsel her, what were best for her to do.** — “ No,” re-^ 
plied the obdurate Papist, ** she is not thy ivife and Rogers again 
asserting her right to the title, he expressly refused her all liberty of 
access to him. 

The Sheriffe having again received him into their custody, conveyed 
him in company with Hooper, to a prison called the Clink, where it 
was ordered that both should remain until night, lest they should 
experience interruption from the people, who deeply sympathised in 
their fate, in passing through the streets. The same evening accord* 
ingly they were conducted back to Newgate ; Hooper going before 
with one of the Sheriffs, and Rogers following with the other. 

Rogers employed himself in prison in writing down the particulars of 
his several examinations, and in composing a defence of the principles 
and proceedings of the Reformers ; envying a perfect composure of 
mind, and even merry under the certain prospect of the cruel death 
to which he was shortly to be led out. He carefully concealed the 
book in which he had written these last records of his faithful seal for 
die Gospel, evidently with a view to their surviving as memorials of 
the true profession which he had maintained, in contradiction to any 
inwkms representations which the Papists might give of his case« 
This book, fortunately, escaped the most active scrutiny of his enemies, 
who searched for his letters and papers thrc^ighout his imprisonment $ 
and was only accidentally discovered by^ one of his sons after his 
death, who came with his widow to the place where he had been con- 
fined, and after having in vain searched the apartment, was going 
away, when he espied a black object, which proved to be tlie book, 
lyiiig in a dark corner under a staircase. 

On the morning of Monday, Uie 4tli of February, 1555, lie re- 
ceived a sudden intimation from the keeper's wife at Newgate, that 
bis execution was to take place on that day. He was waked from hiS' 
sleep to receive the dreadful summons, and though he must, since his 
condemnation, have been daily expecting the event, yet so securely 
did he |*e|^se, with ^ach tranquillity of heart did this servant of God 
commit mmsidf to the dis^msal of Divine Providence, that he xequiseil 
much shaking to rouse him from the deep sleep in leh^ be waann^ 
consciously lulled. At length being fully awafcer^and raised up, 
desired to make haste, he merely observed, iq hia joual style 
r^k^tion, If* be so, t need not tie my and then accoibpa^ 

ni^his conductors to the house of Bonner, where ha sqbmkted to tha 
of depadation- That ceremony being over,* ho of 

One petitmn, Ronneraskinghim what that Nothano^** 

<fa| replied, but that he might t^k a few words with his wife before 
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hin liurtiittg.'* Botmi&t, would not that the 

nigs ^ ms victim mqN^irieiice avoir tU$ tender 

atteviation. All that lSU^g0im 90i m ret^ for so savage a refiisal 
was, ** Then you deelmo dHAfif y« What it is.^ 

The Sheriffs of tmadon then eonvs^d hlhi to Smithdeld^ there to 
undergo the torture dre« Av he |Woeeeded on the Way be re- 

peated the Psalm Misef^et the people at die same time eitptassnig 
their great admiration at his constancy, and praising God, Who si]i|H 

E d him under such trials. There Were present on the occasion, 
ester, Comptroller of the Queen’s household, dhd Sir Richard 
Southwell, besides both the Sheriffs, and a great multitude of persons, 
whom the spectacle itself had attrac^d'^to tM spot. He was met on 
the way by his wife, and children, tlien eleven in number, and the 
youngest an infant in the artns of its mother. Tbk sorrowfhl sight, so 
pathetically appealing to the most sensitive feelings of human nature, 
while it must have pierced his inmost soul with a pang, yet could not 
unnerve the noble spirit of the man, or make him recoil from his dtm 
purpose of yielding up himself a martyr to the Gospel. He still cheer- 
fully advanced to the stake with undiminished resimation* When he 
had reached it, he addressed the spectators briefly — for he was not 
allowed to yse many words' — exhorting them to remain in that faith 

and true doctrine which he before had taught, and they had learned, 
and, for the confirmation whereof, he was not only content patiently 
to suffer and bear all such bitterness and cruelty as had been shewed 
him, but also most gladly to resign up his life, and give his flesh to 
the consuming fire, for the testimony of the same.” He then encoun- 
tered the Are with a surprizing fortitude, Washing his bandn in the 
flame as he was burning, until his whole body was consumed to ashes. 
A little before the pile of faggots was kindled, his pardon was brought, 
and offered to him on the condition of his recanting ; but he resolutely 
disclaimed the acceptance, of it on such terms. He a{macs, indeed, 
to have divested himself Ci tirely of those fears of deaui, which dis- 
quiet ordinary minds ; for, on the Sunday previous to his ekecution, 
he drank to Hooper, who was confined m a chamber undemeatb him, 
and bade the attendants commend him untd bim, and tell him ** there 
was never little fellow better would stick to a man, than he would 
stick to him.” This he said, supposing that they woukl be burned to- 
gether ; which was not however the case, as Hooper was burnt at 
Gloucester sorUe days after the execution of Rogers So also when the 

Sheriffs came tf> take him from Newgate, on the morning of his execu- 
tion, one of them having asked hhn ** if he wdijjd revoke bis abomi- 
nable doctrine, and his evil opinion of the sacrifment of the altar” — 
be answered, ** l^at which I have preariied I will seal with my 
Hood.”— Then,” said the Sheriff, « thou art aft That 

Shalt be known,” sakl Rogers, ** at the day of judgment/'^** Well 
added^the Sheriff, I will never pray for thee.”-—** But 1 will pray fesr 
you,” said the meek and charitable sufferer ; and then proceeded on 
the way to bis death. 

The kindness Of his heart was emineiitiy shewn in his condlict to* 

lii n . 

* See p. 81, dfc. 
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hi3 fclloiv-^l^rUonef^ in N#w^a^. . tho^^vKho iM^erle 

destitute of nieiiiis of providing for jt^ir diUly ^uNisten^o,: hO) intros 
duced iho re^latioo,. t^at tho^e on His aide of.jtbe .prison ah<m]d 
have hut one meeil a. day, though .they paid the expense ^ the whole,; 
the oibef lueal being given to the poor {uciaonera on the other aide, 
Tliis measure of charity was However thwarted through the rigour of 
Alexander, tlie keeper, who woukl not suffer the arrangement to take 
jdace* 

Fox has noticed Rogers's prophetical anticipation of the triumphs 
of the Reibrmktion ; as a light which should arise out of that thick 
darkness with which the religious horizon was then overcast. Among 
other proofs^ of this predictive sagacity, is mentioned a conversation 
which Rogers had with the Printer of Fox’s work) then his fellow- 
prisoner in Newgate. ** Thou,” said he, “ shalt live to see the altera- 
.tion of this religion, and the Gosj^l to be freely preached again : 
and therefore have me commended tS^y brethren, as well in.exde as 
others, and hid them be circumspect in displacing the Papists, and 
putting good Ministers into Churches, or else their end will be 
worse than ours.” He farther suggested to the same person his plan 
for ordering the affairs of the Church, by appointing a supcrintendant 
for every ten parishes, who should have readers under t^em, subject 
to the annual inspection of the bishops, who should remove as well the 
superintendants as the ministers, v iu case of the failure of any indivi>- 
dual, either in improving his own knowledge, or attending to Ids pa- 
•riStlioners. 

In his prosperous days, in the reign of Edward, he shewed his 
xeal for the Reformation in a matter apparently trifling, but in 
. those times of more importance than we may at present conceive, when 
exclude from offices in the Church men secretly in- 
cUnod to popery,, under the pretext of outward conformity. The dia- 
.pute whic^ originated at Hooper’s appoiutr^ent.to a; bishopric rcspect>- 
h^ the use of the vestment^,’ is well k^own. Rogers, who usually 
.wore around cap, when uniformity in. the mihisterial dress was pro- 
scribed, affirmed that he would not give his sanction to it,, by adopt- 
it, unless a difference were made between the Papists and the Eo- 
>ferttied, by .obliging the former to wear upon ^eir sleeves the ;figuTe 
of h chalice and a host; and accordingly himself never wore the 
.priest’s cap. 

In these days of boasted refinement, we aie tpo apt to deride the 
hfiHi^ Bcrimles of our forefathei^s, as antit^uated pr^udiees, and dib. 
rmilants os an exploded bigotry. They may, indeed, in some instates, 
have Cttniad^those staples too fan But the tendency of these thkies 
isfto the 0 {i 9 )osite. extreme, to. explain away aod abbltsh dtfl^rencts, 
and so sd peodnee 41 .specious conforniity^unaer 

little matters are important when they aemra t^ ai^ 
ringuiA theSr^ptofesaor Christianity from^ffio hypnealibil^f.ffi^ 
supersiiiiQu^ ahd the arrqgant corr uptersjpfits doctrines^ i 
wb reverence the piety and magnanimity of such mmi^/Bpges% Jind^bis 
"WOW jnartyrs, in the gijeatest actions of their liVe&,r we may dfwiye a 
lesson &bm that exaniple of an uncempremwing leveller 
tii« truth, which they have exhibited to us in their conduct with re- 
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gard to even inferi<^ matters beleotglng tp religion.' Notlbitig* in their 
eye was little, of r^idi' the enemy' eotdd ayffil himself to tnh undel> 
mining of the faith. Let ns cultivate, - like them, -a conc^^y 
spirit — a spirit of gentleness and moderation — bnt let us not, at the 
same time^ retire from one inch of the ground, which they maintain^ 
by their wisdom and their blood. 


/IE VIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Letter to the Right Reverend C, J. Blon^ld, D.D. Bishop of Chester f 
from Charles Butler, Esq. in Vindication of a Passage in his “ Book 
the Roman Catholic Charch," censured in a Letter addressed, to 
ium by his Lordship. Svo. |^. 31. Murray. 1825. 

It is, as we suspected it would be. Mr. Butler has proved 
unable to reply to the questions put to him by the Bishop 
of Chester, respecting his scandalous imputation on the ve^a* 
city of the Clergy of the Church of England, without exposing 
himself to the recoil of his own weapons, with still more fatm 
force on himself. He was required to produce his proofs of 
the smiles and sighs,” which, he says, accompany the sub- 
scriptions to the Articles of the Church of England, by the great 
body of the Clergy. We venture to say, he has produced no 
proof, nothing approacb|ng to a proof, of the statement, aBt 
vanced in his worx ; and ifio exculpation, consequently, of .his 
attack on the religion and morality of his Protestant brethren. 

To have substantiated his charge, he was called upon to ad- 
duce positive facts. He had stated a general fact — a regard to 
logic, as well as to veracity, required that he should bring for- 
ward a sufficientnmahex of instances, in order to verify his general 
conclusion. His induction of particulaVe must have bcen very 
extensive, to satisfy the latitude of his inference, and completep^ 
to justify his allegation — ^it must 'have reached to nmnu paxia.* 
culars, at any rate, to have rendered his assertion ip the-su^tesi 
d^ree promble. Many a sigh must have breathed ita solemn 
evince inn his ear, «md many a smile have told its traitorous 
tale to his conscious eye, to have enabled him to present 
ui.8acb audible and viable forms of frightfol reahty, as those in 
wbic4 they iqipear in the pages of his book; ■ 

. Instead, howeyer, of a (single instance of any actual sigh or 
smile on the part of a subscriber, he has produced oply 
Tot. riii Noi.vi.: , ' XX 
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Hthfis of supli imtaQces|, oil 

the various constructio|is whii^h aiithWs have adopted 

of the subscription required to the Articies. The fad itself h^ 
has evaded^ and only supported the general imputation^ by more 
specific imputations, which require also souie other point hot 
proved to.be conceded to hiip. • 

The futility indeed of his defence has been amply exposed 
by the Bishop of Chester, in a Postscript to the third edition 
of his Letter^ to Mr. Butler ; and so far as an answer is con- 
cerned, nothing more needs to be said on the subject ; — ^but as 
Mr. B. has referred largely to our Divines in support of his 
opinion, it may not be irrelevant to follow him more closely 
into his favourite authorities, and examine how far Ihey bear 
him out in his assertions. 

• In proceeding to explain ourselves, we shall invert thO order of 
nis inquiry. He brings forward a petition against subscription to 
the Articles presented to the House of Commons in 1772, which 
was signed by two hundred and fifty clergymen, and several gen- 
tlemen belonging to the profession of the civil law,*’ (and medicine, 
3rd edition) in respect to which he asks, whether a si^h for the 
necessity oi subscription” is not most distinctly heard in every 
line of it ? — He then asks, w:hether Dr. Samuel Clarke and Dr. 
Clayton did not sigh when they subscribed ? Appealing next 
to a passage of Burnet, in which the greater part of the Clergy 
are spoken of, as subscribing to the Articles without ever exa^ 
mining them,” and others as doing it becai^se they must do it, 
thou^ they can hardly satisfy their consciences about some 
tlpngs in them,” he again asks whether there must not be some 
smiles among the subscribers thus motioned ? Also, whether 
Dt. Conyers Middleton did not smite at the moment of sub- 
scribing— ‘►whether certain persons, whom, in his own style of 
graceful insinuation, he represents by a number of emphatic 
dots, did not ? He then pronounces, with satisfaction, at the 
result which he thinks he nas reached, Thus have I answer- 
ed both the questions put to me by your lordship.” 

Now, where is there any answer in all this to the Bishop of 
Chester’s call for proofs — p;roofs from Mr. Butler’S own expe- 
rience — of the asi^rtion advanced respecting the subscription to 
the Articles, we are quite unable to perceive. Certain of the 
Clergy concurred with some of the laity in a petitidii: against the 
necesdttf ^af i^ubscription— ergo, the body of the Clergy 

^ubscrio^ the articles with a sigh. is the connexion be- 

tween the ftpt C^f petition and the fact of the subscirijptidh ? 
Because some inemDers of the Church, of England, whd;had 
aheady put their hands to the truth of the Articles, wished the 
tetitie of comprehension extended, and that' o0ieri^ might not 
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he sujb^cted to the jaame teat — is that my ground for 
impugning the consoientioui|ness of the petitkmers in respect to 
their own subscriptions ? Because certain Roman Catholics 
petition the legislature for the removaF of civil disabilities, is 
that any reason for our doubting their loyalty under their preseht 
restrictions* The two cases are similar in their relation to the 
constraint to which both parties are submitted — the one being 
a case of limitation, the other of exclusion. If some of the 
Clergy petitioned against the limitation, why should they be 
thought less honest in their submission to it, than the petition- 
ing Roman Catholics in their submission to the restraint under 
which th^ live ? But it is needless to spend words on the 
matter* ^jpvery one who considers the fact which Mr. Butler 
has brought forward, will see thaf it makes nothing for his de- 
fence. At most, his opinion respecting the petitioners amounts 
only to a suspicion entertained by himself respecting them. The 
sighs which he hears, are only the hearings of his own imagi- 
nation. 

So also as to Dr. Samuel Clarke and Bishop Clayton ; all he 
alleges is in the form of a question. Did they not sigh when 
they subscribed ? Where, we ask again, is his proof that they 
did, as he supposes them to have done ? Is it not very possible 
for a man to entertain an opinion very conscientiously at one 
time, which he may see reason conscientiously to alter at an- 
other time? His defence, then, from these instances, again 
amounts to nothing more than an unwarranted imputation against 
these individuals. 

Then, as to the smile — he is still very far from giving any 
real indisputable instance. His strongest evidence rests upon 
the expressions of Burnot. But does the passage in question 
apply to the Clergy of the present day ? Is there any thing^in 
it equivalent to a general smile on the part of subscribers at the 
present day ? Let him read the whole passage, as it occurs in 
the context of Burnet, and he must agree with us that it gives 
no countenance to a loose mode of subscription. It is as 
follows— 

The requiring subscriptions to the Thirty-nine Articles is a. great 
imposition : I believe them all myself : but as tlfose about origin^ sin 
and predestination might be expressed more uhexceptionably, so I 
think it is a better way to let such matters continue to be still the 
standard of doctrine, with some few corrections, and to censure those 
who teach any contrary tenets ; than to oblige all that serve in the 
Church, to subscribe them ; the greater part subscribe without ever 
examining them ; and others do it, because they must do it, though 
they can hardly aj^tisfy their consciences about some" things in them. 
Churches and societies are much better secured' by laws than by sub- 
' X X • 
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llj^ptions c U ia^ 9 moot t«9a9mblo,B»imQ sb a aoofe- eaay timdiod of 
govemment.” — ‘SurttH*ai Hi oaw 2’tne,. tqI. b. mio, p. SS4, 

Burnet evidently is only expressing his regret that sub- 
scription should be adopted on the part of the Church ae the 
mode of secuiina conformity. Andj as an argument against it, 
adduces its liability to i^buse ; and it is upon the supposed 
general ^istence of such abuse in his own times, that he would 
lave the necessity of subscription removed, and not from any 
axity of principle which is permitted by means of it. He ob- 
jects to the obhgation of subscription, while he is himself con- 
vinced that the Articles are true. ^ 

These supposed sighs and smiles, however, rest on a supposed 
latitude of construction in interpreting the articles, ^ich, he 
indsts, must lead to one or other of these expressions of senti- 
ment. But, first, we must protest against his own latitude of 
construction in interpreting these obnoxious terms, which he 
has taken from the mouth of an infidel. The sigh of a sub- 
scriber, surely, means something more than a regret t^t a suh- 
scription should be required— a.n\ a smile something more than 
the heedlessness of a young and inconsiderate subscriber. To 
allow such interpretation as that he has given, a much greater 
latitude of construction must be indulged him, than we fancy 
even the latitudinarian Hoadly would have conceded to the 
act of subscription. The former must be imfierstood as a pro- 
test against the doctrines contained in the Articles— 4he latter as 
a derision of them. But Mr. Butler will say that though the 
words are Gibbon’s, in adopting them he is entitled to limit 
them, or explain them away, as it may serve his purpose. We 
shall not therefore dwell on this poinff we shall only say, that 
herhas not understood the smile according to his own account 
of it, wjien he imputes it to Conyers Middleton, Mr. Butler 
surdy does not _mean to say, that Conyers Middleton signed 
wil;h the hcedlessness of an undergraduate. Haying just no- 
ticed this, we pass on to the grounds of his assertion — the lati- 
tude of construction which he pleads is allowed by some of our 
^vhips, whose opinions are influential with the body of the 
Clergy. . 

Wb Watn)|dn, then, that no such latitufie of construction is 
allowed ‘as womd warrant the laxity of principle implied by the 
terma'whicfi he ha;^ employed. Persons may cpnscieiitioudiy 
dilFet' af paturp and the ne^e^ity qf a subscription to 

any particular ibrmufary of doctrine, Viihout dliPering fis to tl^ 
truth of thed<^trinn which it contains. The propriety 9,f^b- 

S ’ >n is a '^t^s^pn guite independent of thej^n^)^ the 
es to which' it is jrequired to be made. '|*wo .persons 
red exactly ui every ptopoaltioocontainedin fheArficles, 
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but one. may thiid: that ihey are miffidently eiiiinclated in 
^ripturea themselves, anth mat to resort to ail^ other author 
rized statement of them is to detract from the sufficiency and 
authority of the Scriptures ; whOst the other may see, m the 
use of such an auxiuary form of doctrine, no ii^ngement of 
the supremacy of Scripture authority, but rather a reipikite 
help to the infirmities and vacillations of human judgment.' Of 
two persons, again, also exactly agreeing in the truth of the 
doctrines contained, as well as in the propriety of a certain 
prescribed form, one may regard that form simply as a bond of 
union, or articles of peace — ^while the other, with stricter views 
of the subject, may insist on the necessity of its being a test 
of conscpt in opinion, or of religious belief. Thus it appears 
that the question, as it regards tiie nature of a subscription, is 
actually independent of the truth or falsehood of the doctrines. 
The doctrines being supposed to be true, it may yet be debated 
whether the Church, or the Legislature rather, ought to impose 
spbscription of them in that form. Mr. Butler’s quotation, then, 
from Chillingworth, Burnet, wid BramhaH, (we are ^lad to 
find he has corrected the error of the first edition, in which the 
name of Usher was put for Bramhall,) and his introduction of the 
names of Laud, Sheldon, Fowler, Watson, Bal^y, Sturges, 
Paley, will not serve his purpose of shewing that the Articles 
may be subscribed, by those who follow the authorities of these 
^eat names, with either a sigh or a smile. All that he could 
infer from the opinions of these eminent writers is, that the 
articles may be subscribed by persons holding different opinions 
as to the nature and the necessity, or the propriety of subscrip- 
tion : the doctrines then^ehes being supposed to be true. 

We will consider, however, more closely the instances whicb 
he produces of a latitudinarian construction. 

First, he brings forward a celebrated*’passage of the ** im- 
mortal Chillingworth,” ip which he declares that that celebrat- 
ed writer discards the Thirty-nine Articles, among other 
creeds, and propounds that the Bible, and the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants.” And upon this passage he pro- 
ceeds to remark, that it is unnecessary to observe to his Lord- 
ship, the Bishop of Chester, that this proposition was received 
without any qualification by Bishop Hoadlj^, transmitted 
by him to his ffiUoWers, or toat Bishop Hoadly is,, in respect to 
tneolog^d ;belief and opinion, the “ patriarch , of nearly the 
whole of ' the pretent .'ministry of the Established Church of 
England,” \ 

Now, in regard to this passage of Chillingworth, there is 
not a'Clergyniap Of the Established Oiurch, we conceite, who 
wonld not acknowledge its truth without feeling that he com- 
promised'by ^uch acknowledgra^t hia respect for the Thirty- 
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nine >ArBele9, subscription tq them* It 

assets the co^^^rative supi^oritiriof the SCi^tui^ as aH.aiiH 
thbrity in sacred truth, above every otbee authority* This is 
the htoh ground on which our^ (i^hurch justifies her secession 
from me Roman Communion, wherein the authority of the 
Prii^thood ranks above that of the Sacred Volume, We can 
cordially, therefore, say, that the Bible, and the Bible only, i^ 
the reUgion of Protestants, We do not consider, then, the 
Articles as our reUgion, nor exalt them, as he supposes, into 
another code of km. We regard them only as expressions of 
that wbich.subsists in the living oracles themselves. We could 
much rather retort on Mr. Butler, that he cannot consistently 
profess the Scriptures and tradition to be his codes of law, 
whikt he attributes so high an authority to the word of his 
Priesthood — but this is nothing to the purpose. We would 
impress on his notice that, while we respect the formula^ of 
our Articles, we do not derogate in the least by such respect 
from the exclusiveness of the Scriptures as our rule of faith. 
We^ subscribe the Articles because we believe them to be con- 
formable to the word of express revelation, not from any idea of 
their intrinsic and independent validity. Supposing Mr. But- 
ler to deliver his opinion in writing on the value of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, would it follow that 
he thereby established another code of laws besides the laws 
themselves? Would he not readily answer to any person who 
accused him of such an act, that he only esteemed Blackstone, 
because he conceived him to be a just and true commentator 
on those laws which he venerated for themselves ? The words 
of Chillingworth, indeed, leave no <J^ivine authority to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but still they leave binding authority to 
them, as far as the subscription of them is concerned, among the 
mem^rs of the Cliur^. If the Church required her members 
to believe in the Articles .as articlesy instead of requiring an 
assent to them as statements of Scripture truth, then would she 
fall under the terms of ChilUngworth's censure, where he says, 
I am fully assured, that God does not, and therefore that 
HtcU ought not to require any more, of man than this, to believe 
the Scriptures to be^’God’s word, to endeavour to find thq true 
sense.’’ tSfae does fiot require a belief of any thing further than 
this^ that the Scriptures are God’s word, and upon the strength 
of that belief proposes her Articles for subscription, rThe fact 
is, none could sign her Articles conscientiously, who did not be- 
lieve that Ihe Bible, and the Bible only, k the religion of 
testants*- . - ^ 

V ^As for the manner in which Bishop tHoadly understood this 
pnssiige. of Chillingworth, it is quite immaterial to |he point 
Ho4>rthodox member of the Chui ch mcognbes^ Hoitmy as her 
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l|enuin^’soni ' ffd^iMEUir k Biflsftttttsp tft the.Ohairebi Notwidi* 
ktatlding Mr. (^l8»nn3^) Hoa^ls 

the patriarch of nearly the whole of the present ministiy; of .the 
Established Church, we must profess our firm conviction^tbat 
neither Hoadly’s name -or dpinions are held in any .respect by 
the great body of the Clergy. Mr. Butler is not,- we pretamei 
versed in modern English Divinity, or in the habit' of heairkig 
sermons preached by our parochial Clergy, or he could hot fihr 
a moment maintain that they were the' disciples of Hoadly. 
StiU more strange is it, that he shonld appeal ia the Bishop of 
Chester’s supposed knowledge of a^fact, the existence of w^h 
the Bishop has already virtually di^ed; in his reply to thefor> 
m‘er attack. Nor would he, we conceive, have spokeh'of the 
Creed of Chillirigworth and Hoadly;” as if these two men agreed 
in their principles, had he been himself conversant with the 
writings of each. 

Chillingworth, he adds, objected to the subscription of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, expressing his objection with passionate 
vehemence, yet “ within a few months after” subscribed them : 
a few years he should have said, for three yems intervened 
between his refusal to subscribe in 1635, and his admission to 
the Chancellorship of Sarum, in 1638, when he did subscriber 
The only just inference is, that he had scruples at one time 
which he found afterwards to be groundless. Indeed, we 
know his scruples were against the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed, and to the fourth Commandment, which he 
considered to be abrogated by Ciiristianity, in the substitution 
of Sunday as the holy day. There is no ground for supposing 
that he signed the Articles with these scruples still existing in 
his mind. And if not, there is no ground for suspecting his 
sincerity, or the sincerity of any with whom his example and 
opinion may have weight. "Whether he Regarded the Articles 
as articles of peace or of faith,- signifies nothing, as to ftie con^ 
scientiousness of his assent therAy expressed. ^ 

To argue to a person that his subscription to the Articles is 
not to be understood so as to invalidate the exclusive authority 
of the Scripture, may overcome an objection to his signature 
without involving a compromise of his principles of belimi and 
they may be signed without a sigh or a smil^, by one who even 
thinks the moM^ of subtcribing, that it would be more expe- 
dient to^ dispense vntk the oblig<Uwn of subscription 

The mature, indeed, of Chillingworth's subscription has been 
eontroVe»ted~ID»s?‘Bennet, in his Essay on Ine Thinty-nine 
Articles, maintaining that Chillingworth subscribed to the hruth of 
the Alticles, and hisbio^apher arguing that he only eubacribed 
them as. articke peace. That he. believed the doctrines 
tbrnni ia phw -fitom his own words, ih.hisjt^Iy 
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to the Jesuit Knott, where he says — ** for the Ohurch of Eng* 
land, I axn'so'persuaded that .tte constant doctrine <Mf it is so 
pure and ortiiodox, Uut whosoever believes it and lives aecord- 
iiw to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved.”, And further, that 
Bfr. Butien may not suppose that he was a Secinian, notwith- 
standhffi aU tl^, in a letter to Mr. Lewsar, be says, the un* 
pwdngSodniamsm to me, whoever was me author of it, waaa 
wickw and groundless scandal.” 

. , We diall presently ctmdder more particularly the quotation 
itself, which he has rntrodheed length,” in a note, tuid go 
on now to his other authorities. 

Archbishops Laud and Sheldon are adduced, upon the au- 
thority of the “ Biographia Britannica,” as havi^held the same 
doctrine of subscription as that ascribed to Oullingworth— 
Sheldon, indeed, as ** the person that brought him into it." 
Now it is not clear that such was the opinion of Laud. 
The biographer of Chilhngworth evidently argues on a pas- 
sage of Laud’s relation of his conference with the Jesuit Fisher, 
in which the Archbishop is defending the use of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in opposition to the method, adopted in the 
Church of Rome, of determining points, and making them 
mattmrs of necessai^ belief, which had before been accounted 
only far “ things of pious opitnom” Laud’s only object, it ap- 
pears, is to shew that the Church of England has never de- 
clared that ** every one of her Articles are fundamental in the 
diith, and that she prescribes only to her ovm children, and by 
those Articles provides for her own peaceable consent in those 
doctrines of truth.” There is no authority in his words for a 
fallacious subscription by the sons of the Church — he is only 
jtastifying the imposition of them. There is no sanction for dis- 
sent under a specious unity of agreement. 

Nor is there any letter extant of Sheldon, in which he labours 
to overcome the scruples of Chillingworth, by suggesting a 
latitude of construction on the* points of doctrine set forth by 
die Articles. He only speaks of them as “general forms of 

S eacej" which may as reasonably at least be applied to the vin- 
kafion of them, as cdntradistinguL^d from the authority 
claimed by the Church of Rome, as to any lunitatioh of assent 
to the doctrines cphtained in them. 

Ancbbisb^ Bramhall is Mr. Butler’s next auth^ty. Nei- 
ther again is there here any authority for a'latitude of belief in. 
the doctrines of tiie Articles. Bishtm Stiiliiigfleet, ^ing die 
same pfueage ^ Bramludl, explains dil^wsiee between the 
duiirw of Rome and our Church, in r^uirieg assent to her 
Arti(!l(»<-<’8hewing that the Churdh of England “ makes no 
artidto of fiuth but sucb'as have thu tesianonyimdaj^eibsitiou 
of the whole jC3uistiaa world of , ail nge% and at^ 
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to be such by Rome ikelt; md m other %mgs sh^ 
subscription to them, not as articles of faithy but aa ujfer^- 
truthsy which she expects a submission to, iri br^er to hmv peac^ 
and, tranquillity.” He theUj introduces the passage q? Bi^^halb 
quoted by Mr. Butleiv any {Person who will ei:amine 

that passage impartially, willhnd it to amount to nothing.mqre 
than a dedaration of the moderation of the Church of Khgland 
. — -that she obtrudes her Articles upon no one, but that at the 
same time she will not suffer her members to reject or contra- 
dict them at their pleasure. A just toleration requires the for- 
mer^ — the maintenance of Church discipline requires the latter. 
For our part we see no countenance for subscribing with a 
sigh or a smile.” We will, however, dwell more particularly 
on those passages in question. . 

In the first of the^e passages from Bramh^ll, the co^tqj^t is 
required for rightly understanding the author’s words. Ite is 
not speaking at all of the formularies of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or of the subscription to them. He is speaking of articles of 
opinion, as distinguished from articles of faith which are neces- 
sary to be believed in order to salvation, that is, as he ex- 
pi'esses it, necessitate medity as means indispensably rec^^uired 
in order to salvation ; those, for instance, comprehended ih the 
Apostles’ Creed. Whereas, he urges, referring to such points 
as the negative of the doctrine of purgatory, the Church does 
not define these (not they as Mr. B. quotes him,) questions as 
necessary to be believed,’^ either as means of salvation, or direct 
commands from God, but only bindet/i her sons for peace- 
sake, not to oppose them that is, she lays an obligation on 
them on other accounts to assent to them, namely, as essenji:ial 
to church communion. — The third edition, however, of Mr. 
Butler’s pamphlet; which is not only revised and enlarged^ as 
the author informs us, but also curtailed where it was conveni- 
ent, omits this quotation so prominently put forth in the 

We pass on then to the second quotation from Bramhalt. 
Here again evidently that Prelate is adverting to the distinction 
between necessary articles of fait^h and pious opinions ; and to 
the latter alone do his observations app^ ; which ar^ ip thi^ 
passage, as in the former, opposed to the method of the Stilish 
ChurcV.and have no application whatever to the modd df ^uh- 
ecriptidte/ . he does not say, with Mr* Buy^jer in his 

first ^ a mea^y* but with Mr. Bul^r ib' third 

edition, in by that expression teachi^s, that our 

Church is neitb^. fax nor severe in her imposition of her bpi- 

'ISllOnS*. , * ? 'v ' * -wt' ' - r" ^ . 

The > name 'aloiae of Dr. Balguy had been bought forwaW 
in tibe j^t. edition of the Famjmlet; ifi the thisd we have ^ 
extract from his writings. This however might as well have 

vot, vn. Ko. VI. T y • , 
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spared ; for it ia nothing to the purpose^ It only tends tn 
ghew that the articles are not our rule of faiths and that sub- 
scription to thqm is not, what Mr. Butler would have it to be, 
subscripticm to another code of law besides the Scriptures. 

But, after enumerating other divines as favouring a loose 
construction under the notion of articles of peace,” Mr. B. 
mentions particularly Paley under this head, as representing by 
his opinions those of a large proportion of the clerical body. 
Paley, however, sanctions no looseness of belief in the doc- 
trines subscribed: he only argues philosophically, that it is 
impossible that a great number of individuals can believe ex- 
actly alike ; and he requires every one subscribing to be con- 
vinced that he is satisfying the intention of the legislature 
which imposes the subscription. There is not a little incon- 
sistency besides in his making Paley in this place the leader 
of the Clergy in their opinions, whereas he before had as- 
signed that post to Hoadly. Does he mean to say that Hoadly 
and Paley coincide ? 

Archdeacon Powell and Dr. Hey are next brought forward 
by him as the joint patrons of ‘‘ a still looser construction of 
the Thirty-nine Artie les.” The formulary of the Tliirty-nine 
Articles,” according to these divines, he says, hath expe- 
rienced a tacit reformaiion,^ the language of them having, in 
consequence of various circumstances, lost its original sense^ 
and acquired that which the subscribers of them conceive they 
ghould now bear.” Upon this representation he remarks; that 
neither the original nor the new*^ construction here advocated ai'e 
defined, but are left ‘‘ at large to the imagination of the subscri- 
bers.” But, does either Dr Hey or Archdeacon Powell really 
say, that the formulary of the Articles hath experienced a tacit 
reformation ?” Dr. Hey says that the notion of a tacit refor$nation 
is the principle on which his argument proceeds, and supposing 
this principle to be true, his argument will be allowed to be 
just. If the whole Church has agreed to adopt a qualified 
sense of general expressions, and unanimously dispenses with 
a rigid interpx'etation pf some obsolete expressions, then would 
the subscription of her sons, uu confom^ty witll this received 
modification,' certakUy be a conscientiouF" subscription. For 
the test of subscription cannot be supposed to extend beyond 
the intention of the authority which requires it. B^tit remains 
to be proved, that tlie Church of Eng^d lam uni^rgone this 
iaeit t^ormatiou ^ ami l^fore a 8ubaer|bet^ can ayaH hin^elf of 
IMf* Hay’s opinion, he must have satisfied hiaiBeM that his views 
of doctrine^are at any rate those which are authoritatively 
hdof»^ by the Ovurch at htr^. There is xtotbing^’left to his nwa- 
Archdeacon Powidl, in his seimonon subscription^ t^ 
^liich Mr. B. relers# argues against the very position, in favour 
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of which he has adduced his authority. He contends that the 
eharg'e is unjust whicli is brought against the English Clergy, 
that having departed from the meaning of their. Articles, they 
all continue to subscribe what none believe” — ^liaving previ** 
pusly asserted that “ our articles of religion are not merely 
articles of peace — they are designed also as a test of our opi- 
nions.” (P. 33, Discourses.) And again, he therefore who 
assents to our Articles, must have examined them, and be con- 
vinced of their truth.” 31.) But Mr. B. it -seems lays his 
chief stress upon what Dr. Powell says with regard to the im^ 
possibility of the crime imputed to the Clergy, where he 
grounds his argument on the variable nature of language, as 
opening a door to various interpretations of the same expres- 
sions. But let it be observed, that he is here only justifying a 
charge founded on a supposed general departure from the 
meaning of the Articles — with reference to which he contends 
that there can be no falsehood in taking them in that sense in 
which they are generally received, as a payment is honestly 
made which is reckoned according to the current value of 
money. There is a fallacy, it must be admitted, in his argu- 
ment, from the case of a payment in current money to that of 
the acceptation of the Articles, if the inference be conceived to 
extend to the correctness of such current acceptation— it not 
being in the contemplation of the framers of the Articles that 
the sense should be varied by circumstances, in that way in 
which the value of money is understood to be subject to varia- 
tion in all pecuniary transactions ; money itself being only the 
measure of the variable relations of commodities. But surely 
no charge of insincerity or prevarication can be brought against 
a person, who, however the current sense of the Articles may 
have varied from the original, be/icring that current sense to be 
correct subscribes them according to it. After all, however, 
neither Dr. Hey nor Dr. Powell, though ver^ able writers, and 
the former in particular the Author of a very valuable work, 
(the Lectures in Divinity,”) are any great authorities with us. 
We are not bound to defend their opinions, or those of any 
others of our liivines, to vindiccite ourselves from a charge of 
insincere subscription • 

Mr. Butler then presumes that the Bishop of Chester will 
admit hte conclusion — 

“ I bejiev'i'ypur Lordship will admit, that the Articles Seldom 
subscribed (id his third edition seriously is inserted after Subscribed) 
except in one or other .of the saying senses I have mentioned, or .with- 


♦ Th0re is a note, we fnid, ill the ttiird edition, appended to the crifieism .jiii) 
Dr. Hey and Dr.. Powell, containing an extract from Lord Clarendon, but vHhftt 
it has to do with the Articles, or subscription, or Mr. liutler's argument', we 
really cannot discover. 
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out some mixture of them all— and that few therefore subscribe them in 
their primitivei plain, obvious, and natural sense ; or, in other words, in 
that sense which ^the Fathers of your Church intended to stamp upon 

them, and that they should indelibly bear.” P. 15. 

« 

Upon this presumed admission of his Lordship, he asks whe- 
ther he has not fully shewn that the Articles are signed by the 
general body of the subscribers in the latitude of construction 
^hich he suggested ?” Never, perhaps, was a conclusion more 
fancifully deduced. Certain divines, he urges, advocate a loose 
construction of the Articles. He then asks his opponent to 
grant that this supposed loose construction is adopted by the 
majority of the Clergy. Therefore, he concludes, the Articles 
are signed with the looseness of construction suggested by 
himself, or to return to his first expression with a sigh or a 
smile.’* 

We have endeavoured to point out that Mr. Butler has as- 
sumed that latitude of construction, on which he grounds his 
extenuation of .his calumny against the Clergy — that the vari- 
ous views which have been given by some of our divines re- 
specting the nature and the necessity or propriety of subscription, 
do not affect a belief in the truth of the doctrines. We con- 
tend, therefore, that they are not fundamentally at variance 
with those other divines, whose authorities he has introduced 
at the opening of his pamphlet, as to the substance of the Arti- 
cles or the truth of the doctrines contained in them. The au- 
thorities, indeed, which are placed in front, relate more to a 
belief in the doctrines, and justly set forth that no equivocation 
or evasion can be admitted in regard to a belief of them by the 
person subscribing. The other class of authorities relates more 
to the form of setting them forth. 

Mr. B. pointedly alludes to’ the searaliing questions” of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, as if they were designed to obviate the 

sighs and smiles” which he imagines to be so prevalent among 
subscriber^. We regard these questions rather, as inquiries 
into the qualifications of the candidate who presents himself 
for ordination, as means of ascertaining whether he has rightly 
acquainted himself with the doctrines of his Church, in the same 
way in which the Thirty-nine Articles themselves are intended 
to ascertain whether the candidate has acquainted .himself with 
the doctrines of Scripture. 

Mr. B. also quotes a passage from the Bishop of Winches- 
ter’s Elements of Christian Theology but mad he quoted 
it fully and correctly, he would* that his 

lordship meant to denounce all difference of i^fentiment in the 
j^bserfbers, while he very justly insists awfol conse- 

quences of insincerity in so serious a coneern. We do not 

S 
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know whether there is any variation of readings in different 
editions of the Bishop’s work, but we should suppose so from the 
extract given, for we find Mr. B. has placed a sentence first in 
order, which in the copy before us follows all that he has quoted 
from the Bishop. Then he has omitted the following sen- 
tences, which are by no means immaterial to the point at issue. 

It is not indeed necessary that he (the candidate for orders) 
should approve every word or expression, but he ought to be- 
lieve all the fundamental doctrines of the Articles ; all those 
tenets in which our Church differs from other Churches, or 
other sects of Christians. He ought to feel that he can, from 
his own conviction, maintain the purity of our established reli- 
gion, and sincerely and zealously enforce those points of faith 
and practice which our Church declares to be the revealed will 
of God Thus, while no insincerity is permitted, no bigotry 
is countenanced. 

Mr. Butler, however, was expressly required by the Bishop 
of Chester to produce stronger proofs of his assertion than those 
which Dr. Milner had alleged. Well then may his Lordship 
have been astonished, when he observed, that Mr. Butler has 
only followed in the track of Dr. Milner, and produced no evi- 
dence beyond that, which that divine had already so unsatisfac- 
torily set forth in his work, entitled the End of Religious 
Controversy.” Mr. Butler alludes to Chillingworth, as assert- 
ing that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants, to shew* our inconsistency in the matter of our Articles. 
So does Dr. Milner. But what is strange, Mr. Butler pro- 
fesses to transcribe the v^hole of the memorable passage, but 
still gives us only a mutilated specimen of it. After the sen- 
tence where Chillingworth says, 1, for my part, after a long 
(and I verily believe ^d hope) impartial search of the true way 
to eternal happmess, do profess plainly that I cannot find any 
rest for the sole of my foot, but upon this rock only Mr. 
Butler immediately annexes the sentence beginning with — 

This therefore, and this only, I have reason to believe,” — 
which would lead the reader to suppose that Chillingworth was 
professing his belief of the Scriptures alqne, in opposition to 
the Articles ; whereas, had Mr. B. inserted if hat immediately fol- 
lows, every one would have seen that Chillingworth was arguing 
against* the authorities received in the Church of Rome. The 
words here left out are these : I see plainly, and with mine 
own eyes, that there are popes against popes, councils against 
councils, some fathers against themselves, and consent. of la- 
thers of one ^ge against a consent of fathers of another age. 
Traditional interpretations of Scripture are pretended, but there 


* Elements of Ctiristian Theology, 1820, vol. ii, p. 672. 
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are few or none to be found : no tradition but only of Scripfture 
can derive Jtself from the fountain, but may be plainly proved 
either to lia,y^e been brought in, in such an age after Christ, or 
that in sucli; an age it was not in. In a word, there is no sut^ 
iieient certainty but of Scripture only, for any considering roan 
to build upon.” Then follows the forcible declaration of the 
writer’s own sincere profession, annexed by Mr. Butler to the 
former passage. This, however, though the most important, 
is not his only omission in transcribing ‘‘ the whole of this me- 
morable passage.” A little lower, just before the last sentence 
quoted by him, occurs the following testimony of the writer’s 
charity, which surely ought not to have been displaced : I 
will think no man the worse man, nor the worse Christian; I 
will love no man the less for differing in opinion with me ; and 
what measure I mete to others, I expect from them again.” 

Again, in quoting from his letter to Sheldon, by the manner 
in which the sentiments of Chillingworth are represented, 
we are led to sujppose that he gave Sheldon to understand, that 
if ever he did subscribe the articles^ his friends might think 
him a madman and an Atheist. Whereas, on referring to his 
letter, it will be found, that be means to say, if ever he prefei'red 
the world before the kingdom of God, then might his friends 
so account him. 

We cannot indeed but strongly suspect, with the Bisliop of 
Cheater, that Mr, Butler has not read the books which he 
quotes as authorities on his side, but has relict exclusively on 
the knowledge and accuracy of his learned vicar apostolic, Dr. 
Milner, alias Merlin. Bishop lloadly is the favourite autho- 
rity of that gentleman, and so he is with Mr. Butler. Bishop 
Watson, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Sturges, Dr. Paley, are names con- 
spicuous in Dr. Milner’s pagesj and so th||y are in Mr. Butlers. 
Dr. Hey and Archdeacon Powell are brought together as ad- 
vocates of an insincere interpretation t>f the Articles by Dr. 
Milner, and so they are by Mr. Butler. A passage of Burnet, 
in proof of the fact, is quoted by Dr. Milner, from the cele- 
brated Con^ssional,” and the same passage is given by Mr. 
Butler. Dr. Milner .jijrefers hisr readers to Ovei!‘ton’s True 
Churchman ascertathed Mr. Butler also refers to the same 
work. The petition in 1772, against subscription^ is brought 
forward by Dr. Milner, and so it is by Mr. Butler. The Clergy 
of the Church of England are accused of Hoadljdaiti, which, he 
sigrs, is another name for Socxnianism, (Erid. of ReL Gbn. 
p. 1^6. 1824.) by Dr. Milner, and so they aiw by Mr. Butler* 
They*are accusf^l of not believing their Articles by Dr. Milner^ 
and so they are by Mr. Butler. — How to reconcile, indeed, Mr. 
Butler’s former question, as to the sincerity of the belief of the 
Clergy in our Articles, with his present denial of having said 
or believed that the English Clergy are hypocrites, liars, or 
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Socinians,” particularly when it is found that he believes that 
the Clergy are mostly Hoadlyans, which, according to his au- 
thority, Dr. iVIilner, means Socinians, is a perplexity which re- 
quires a hardy ingenuity of easviistry to solve. Maji we suggest 
to him, if he fullils the promise of his Postscript, to look beyond 
Dr. Milner. His favourite plan of study has failed him in this 
case ; it being amongst his rules, we understand, in directing his 
attention to a literary object, to read the best book upon it, 
consulting others as little as possible ; where the subject was 
contentious, to read the best book on each side His best 
book in this case has sadly led him astray. 

He would shelter himself, however, from the charge of hav- 
ing imputed hypocrisy and falsehood to the Clergy, under a 
rule of controversy, which forbids the imputing the conse- 
quences of any doctrine to those who hold it, unless they ex- 
pressly avow them. Where is the application of this rule to his 
case ? Where is the analogy between the speculative conse- 
quences of a doctrine, and the real meaning of Y)articular ex- 
pressions? There is a just reason for not imputing speculative 
consequences of a doctrine, because of tlie practical uncertainty 
which belongs to all speculative inferences, and because they 
may not be equally apprehended by those who simply hold the 
doctrine itself. But if we say that a man signs what he does not 
believe, or what he believes only in a sense which allows hitn 
also to disbelieve it, there can be no doubt that we call that 
man a hypocrite itnd a liar. 

“ You say,’* (die Bishop of Chester unanswerably urges,) in p. 6, 
of your letter, that you do not believe that the English Clergy are hypo- 
crites, liars, or Socinians : but in answer to your assertion that you 
never said so, I beg leave to remind yon, that wliocver imputes to me a 
disbelief of those vital doctrines of die Gospel, tlie Divinity of Christ, 
and die Atonoment, calls me, not indeed in terminis^ but by implication, 
a Sociniari : and that whoever charges me with having given my solemn 
assent to articles of faith which I utterly dishclievey calls me, not in so 
many words, but by inevitable consequence, a hypocrite and a liar. I 
must therefore continue to maintain, that you have s^matized the 
Clergy with these opprobrious appellations, until you snail absolutely 
retract tliat offensive question, pf wdiich, at present, you have given no 
explanation whatever.”— *P. 26. Bishop oj Chester's Postscript to Third 
Edition qj^ his .Letter. 

We would sqggesct to Mr. Butler s consideration, whether he has 
not violated of the rulea^ of controversy : 1st. in charging the 
body of the Cl^gy. with the supposed delinquencies of opinion 
of same individuws among them ? 2dJy. In forming Ids opinion 
of them from tile sayings .of an adversary ? . . 

We have nothing io say with respect to the declamation in 
&.vour of the Roman Catholics, whicli is tacked on as the 

* - Butler’is Reminbcences, p. 3. * 
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4>alet€ ei plaudite'' of die work* It is quite irrelevant id the 
matter in hand* 

Ttie po^cript however is really a curious document, and it 
may serve Tt once, as a specimen of Mr. Butler’s Pamphlet, and 
of the force of his arguments. 


. ** P.S. 1 have read the Postscript to the third edition of your Lord- 
ship's letter, — and I have read it with great concern, as it contains in- 
dnuations which I thought it impossible that a person of your learning 
and^ eminence could bjring against the body to which I belong, or my*- 
6elf; — these, too, expressed in language which mine neither justified 
nor called for. 

** I beg leave, however, to observe, that your Lordship has not justly 
conceived, and therefore not justly represented, tlie purport of the letter 
Which I have had the honour of addressing to you. In the most explicit 
terms, I there say, that, to the charge which your Lordship brings 
against me, of accusing the established Church of solemnly attesting in 
their subscriptions of the thirty-nine articles, that, which they do not be- 
lieve.*’ — I confine my present defence — to your Lordship's other charges" 
(and consequently to that of their not believing the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement) ** 1 wiay perhaps 
reply at a future time. These are my words — I certainly had a right 
to confine my defence to one article, and to postpone, if I thought pro- 
per, ihy defence of all or any of the others. To that particular charge 
^ which Vou baye n0w reproached me for not answering, I shall reply, 
wlien I shall have seen the publication which Doctor Southey has ad- 
vertized. I mentioned this to your Lordship on the very outset of the 
discussion. For the present I shall only say, that, ifi respect to the dis- 
cussion between us, the four articles, which your Lordship has specified, 
shouM not be detached from the thirty-nine.” P. 30. 




Here we learn, that a defence mdiy he cor^ned to an urdveroffil 
negative — that a charge relative to the whole of the articles may 
be denied without involving some of the ai'ticles — ^while, at the 
same time it is acknowledged, tlrese particular articles are " not 
to be detatched from the thirty-nine and that the author has 
so confined his defence after all, as, by his own confession, to 
have given no answer to the chief thing alleged against him. 


A Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the PfopagatuM 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniversary, Meeting in 
the Parish Church of St, Mqry^le^Bors, on Friday, February Wth, 
1824. By the Right Rev, JLord Bishop of Exeter ; 

aether with the Report of the Soqiety for the Year 1823, 
London. *^824. ... 4'^ 

( Continued from p. 304.J 

The necessity of episcopal superintendence in the American set- 
tiementa soon attracted the notice of the Society, Earnest soli- 
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citations from different parts of the continent and the adjacent 
islands had indeed been^ at the earliest period of its labours^ 
transmitted to this country, that a Suffragan might be appointed 
to visit the several Churches, as well as adminiater Ae rit6$ of 
Ordination and Confirmation. Accordingly in 1713, the Society 
having previously addressed the Queen on the subject, sub- 
mitted to her Majesty the plan of an American Episcopate, in 
which it was stated as expedient that four Bishops should be 
appointed for the Colonies. As Burlington was judged a proper 
situation for one of the proposed sees, the Society purchased 
there, at the cost of 600/. specially contributed for that purpose, 
a house with a small domain annexed to it. Another of the 
sees was to be fixed at the island of Barbadocs, where it was 
proposed that the future Bishop should have the presidentiship 
of tne college, at that time about to be erected in the island, in 
pursuance of the will of General Codrington *. 

The measure was on the point of being carried, when the 
death of Queen Anne put a stop to the proceeding. The 

* Christopher Codrington was born in the island of Barbadocs in the year 
166B. He received liis education iirst at a private school, and afterwards re* 
moved to Christ Cliurcli, Oxford, in 1665, where having taken one degree ia 
Arts, be was admitted Fellow of AH Souls in 1689. Quitting the University, 
but retaining his fellowship, lie entered into tlie army, and soon recommend^ 
himself to the notice of King William, by whom he was honoured with promotion. 
On the conclusion of the p<^ace at Ryswkk, he was appointed Captain General 
and Governor in Chief of the Leeward Caribbee Islands, in which he met with 
some trouble; for in 1701 several articles were exhibited against him to the 
House of Commons, blithe was honourably acquitted from all imputations; In 
1705 be was at the attack upon Giiadalou|>e, iii which he displayed great bravery^ 
though tlie enterprize was unsuccessful. Some time before his death, he resigi^ iiia 
government, and retired to the enjoyment of a studious and learned course m life, 
M^cU ended at his residence at Barbadoes, on Good Friday, April 7, 1710. He was 
buried in the Ciinrcb of St. Michael, in that. island, but bis body was afterwards 
brought over to England, and interred in the Chapel of All Souls College, June 10, 
1^16. Latin orations to his memory were spoken by two Fellows of the College j 
the one by Uigby Cotes, M.A. public omtor of the University, at his interment ; 
and the other on the following day, by tho celebrated Dr. Youngs then B.C.'L. 
By his last will he bequeathed his own plantations in Barbadocs, and part pf 
the island of Barbuda, to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in j^oreign 
Parts, for the purpose of building a College in Barbadoes ; in Whiph he appointed 
that a certain nainber of professoix and scholars should be maintained, who are 
required to study and practise surgciy and physic as Vipll as divinity. He di- 
rected that Hie plantations should continue entire, and 300 Negroes at least be 
always kept on them. From a claim, however, made by Lieutenant Colonel Cod- 
rington, thS exeeptoiv some delay occurred in obtaining this mllilificell4^^lle&c- 
tioti ; and theprpperty. waa at fite same time deteriorated through neglect, taring 
the settling of the dented olaiiii^ French also made a descent on the island 
of Barbuda, and took off all the Negroes and most of the stock. These circum- 
stances, together witp tlie difheulty of procuring materials and workmen, pre- 
vented the intentions of the Founder iVom being realised in any immediate good 
result to the cause of\7hristianily. 

VOL. vir. NO. vj. z z 
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attempt^ however, was' renewed in the beginning of the next 
rei^, and with good prospects of success ; but it proved abor- 
tive, from causes which are not fully known at this day — pro- 
bably, among other reasons, from an excess in the conciliatory 
policy then, adopted towards the Dissenters, and from the dis- 
tractioUs which arose at home. The Society, notwithstanding 
these disappointments, still continued to have the object of 
sending out Bishops to America as a leading part of its designs 
knd, ttith a view to the future accomplishment of it, under its 
auspkeis a ftiUd was raised for that express purpose, to be em- 
whenever the times might favour it. 

The activity with which infidel principles were propagated 
in Ameifica in the period following the first thirty years of the 
Society’s incorporation, greatly impeded the exertions of the 
blissionaries in the different provinces, and also exposed their 
persons to considerable danger of persecution. But such was 
the diligence and moderation of the Clergy employed in this 
arduous mission, and such their constancy in spreading the 
fdessings of thoGospel, that the Churches continued to increase 
in number, many of them in elegance of structure, and all in 
decency and order ; insomuch that, as Bishop Terrick obseiwed 
in 1764, “at the first opening of the Mission, only five Churches 
were to be found in the same extent of country which had the 
happiness to see them multiply to fifty times that number in the 
Space of little more than fifty years.” What a harvest then 
might not have been expected from the well-directed labours of 
the Society in cultivating those desert fields, had not the enemy 
so industriously sown tares among the wheat? 

As the province of South Carolina was the first which sought 
and obtained the help of the Society, so it was the first in whi^ 
the Society found occasion to suspend its missions, in con^ 
quence of its object having been so far effected as to render its 
support unnecessary — the legislature there in 1767 providing 
for the Incumbent of every parish by a yearly allowance of 100/. 
sterling. In the mean time a constant succession of Mission- 
aries had been maintained there by the Society, and a well 
organized plan had been commenced at the suggestion of Mr. 
Ghirden, the Bishpp of London’s Commissary at Charlestown, 
for the instructimi of the Negroes. A school was establiriied 
in 174ft— two Negro-boys having been first especially instructed 
under the immediate care of the Commissary, in.order^hat they 
migbiact as school-masters to their feUow Negroes ;-r-w}uch ;was 
the happy means of educating a great number of that class. 
Befme fhe school had been Opened three years, no less than 
iwen^-eight^were dismissed from it as suiilciently educated, 
sa£i twenty in each successive ye^— rsixty children being dfdly 
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instructed, and at the same time fifteen grown slave^^^ 
tended in the evening when the labour of the day was oyeir* 

In 1746, the exertions of the Society were^directed ta. the 
a inversion of the Mosquitos, who had humbly solicited instru^ 
ion in Christianity, by an application to the Governor 
Jamaica. Missionaries were sent out for this purpose, thou^ 
considerable impediments to the design arose from the difficulty 
of obtaining proper persons to undertake the office, and from the 
ill health of those who were sent. The King and Queen of 
the Mosquitos were baptized, and 120 Indians and Negroes, on 
the Moisquito shore. 

In the Bahamas also, about the same time, a mission was 
established, which was productive of great benefit in diminishing 
the ignorance and licentiousness extensively prevalent in those 
islands. 

In 1732, the Trustees of Georgia applied to the Society for a 
Missionary. To Mr. Quincey, who was first appointed for this 
service, succeeded in 1735, John Wesley*— the Society recom^^ 
mending the latter to the post, but the expense of his mission 
being defrayed by the Trustees. •But another Missionary being 
also requested, others were successively sent with salaries from 
the Society, until 1771, when the provision made by the I^ocal 
Government for the support of Clergymen removed the necessity 
of assistance from home. A Missionary, however, continued to 
be supported at Augusta, until the rebellion forced him to take 
refuge in the Bahamas. Fanaticism was at this time prevalent 
throughout Georgia, but it was greatly counteracted by the 
exertions of the Missionaries. Here also, in 1750, the Society 
concurred with the Associates of Dr. Bray in the support of a 
%itechist and Schoolmaster for the instruction of th/||i{egroea. 
The prejudices, however, of the Negroes, their i^drance of 
the English language, and the continual labour to which they 
were subjected, operated in this case as strong barriers to 
improvement. 

The great discouragements encountered in the province, of 
North (Carolina by the first Missionaries, deterred others &qix]I 
undertaking the arduous duty. At length, in 1 7 32, Mr. Boyd was 
.appointed itinerant missionary there, and tc? Jiim I’egularly suc- 
.ceeded others; andin^l750 a church was built at. Edgeumbe, 

* Wesley was then thirty-two years of age. Ilis answer to an ilftbelievei’> 
who ridiculed, as Quisiotic, the idea of his going out as a Missionary; when he 
bad a goad provision at home, was admirable — Sir, if the Bible benof true, 1 
am as very a fool and madmao.ajs you can conceive j bot if it be of God, I a»T» 
sober -'minded. For be has decletedi * There is no man that hath left bouse, or 
friends, or brcthrcii„for Uie kingdom of God's sake, who shaU not receive niain- 
fold more in the present time, and In the world to come everlasting life.' 
life of Wesley, Vol, I.p, 76. 
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where die Missiotiery ehiefly resided, and who had afterward* 
the fixed cute of a parish, with a stipend^ from the Government* 
The eastern division of the province was the seat of a separate 
mission, to which Mr. Gareia was appointed, and after his death 
Mr. Clement Hall, a respectable inhabitant and magistrate of 
the province, who,- having received holy orders from the Bishop 
of London, returned to- North Carolina a^ the Society’s Mis- 
sionary. The labours of the last were extraordinary — ^in 'toa- 
aeUing .and- preaching, and -administering the communion and 
visiting .the -sick: and it is computed that he baptized, in the 
coarse of. fifteen years service, no less than 10,000 persons; 
Opecfrcumstknce is deserving of notice, as retarding the pro- 
gress of religion in this province, that of the parochial ministers 
being annually appointed by the parishioners, who being- in 
general men of dissolute lives, were not likely to retain a zea- 
lous and faithful Clergyman long amongst them. From the 
unfavourable circumstances of North Carolina, it followed upon 
-the whole, that little success comparatively 'attended on the-So- 
ciety’s endeavours tliere, and sectaries of every description 
consequently increased. Thfe last Missionary here was Mr. 
Earl, who succeeded Hall, and who continued to receive the 
assistance of the Society until 17bl. < 

In Pennsylvania, Missionaries continued to be regularly sup- 
ported by the- Society, until the disaffection towards the mother 
country broke out in acts of insubordination. One was also 
expressly appointed for the instruction of the Negroes, who 
discliftrged that duty until 17<33. The Missionaries had here to 
Struggle with the want of an established Church, and Uie conse- 
queift rivalry of -aspiring sects, and with a spirit of anarchy foater- 
^ by in£^lity on one hand, and enthusiasm on the other. Tlte 
Societyj therefore, was particularly oarefiil in the- instructions 
' which it gave to them for their direction in this hazardous state 
of -affairs; and its Missionaries acting upon these- instructions, 
were signally distinguished for the zeal and the disci^tion with 
^which th^ met the impending dangers and promoted the inte- 
^fj^ests of Christianity, amidst the personal insults and risks to 
.vthieh they were e:^osed. » - » 

In New JerseynSso, where, as in Pennsylvania, the govern- 
ment was administer^ by Quakers; -and- no support conse- 
quently was obtained to religion from the authority of the State; 
ai^ itvtas owing chiefly to the active care of the Society, that 
the. Church of England continue4. to-^maintain its ground. 
Until 1775, when the political disturbances bKike out. Mission- 
aries were -supported at several- Btatioiis--+at Burlingtoni— at 
SaJtsBi— at Elizabeth Town, where Dr. Chandler, who, distin- 
guished- himsielf as an advocate for epi^'opacy, by a woik'cnti- 
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tied, An Appeal on behalf of the ChUfrch" of “England in 
America,” was first the Society’s Catechist^ and afterwards its 
Missionary — and at Amboy and Trenton; the duties of the se- 
veral Ministers at these places extending also to thejr respective 
neighbourhoods. 

The growth of religion was strikingly evidenced in a cha- 
ritiible institution which took its rise here, for the widows and 
orphans of such of the American Clergy as should die in neces- 
sitous circumstances. At a general meeting of the Clergy at 
Elizabeth Town, in October, 1767, a Committee was appointed 
to meet at Amboy, in the following May^^ when a scheme was 
drawn up, which was adopted by the Clergy of. the. three pro- 
vinces of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, and estj^- 
blished by charter from the respective Governments. The 
Society having received an application for its countenance and 
assistance in the design, voted an annual contribution of 20/. for 
each province. 

The Church of England had been established by the Go- 
vernment of New York in the city of Ne^v“ York. But the 
Society still provided Ministers for other parts of the province 
which required its aid, supporting no less than fourteen mis- 
sions in different districts of it. One of its Missionaries here 
was Mr. Seabury, who, after the rupture of the States from' the 
mother country, received consecration as Bishop of Connec- 
ticut,- from the Bishops of Scotland. The school for poor 
children, established at New York, in 1709, continued to be 
supplied with Bibles, Common Prayers, Psalters, and Cate- 
chisms by the Society, which sent out its instructions to the 
Masters, with the prayers to be used by the scholars. To the 
Anginal school another was added, for the education of twelve 
girls, at the expence of the Society; and this also obtained its 
assistance until the separation of the Colonies. Under its 
sanction and encouragement also, in 1755, the sum of 5000^. 
currency was raised in the province, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a College in New York. From the opposition made 
by the Dissenters, only half the sum raised could be obtained* 
and this was inadequate to the design. A voluntary contribu- 
tion was then made bj members of the Cmirch of England in 
the province, to the amount of 2000/. and this being still insuf- 
ficient, -the Society, whose chief wish in promoting suqh an in- 
stitution^ was that Indian children might thus be educated for 
«the conversioii»of,4heir people, on receiving a memorial solicit- 
ing its aid^ voted the sum of 500/. towards the building and 
support of the College, recommending it also to the ftif ther 
‘ contribution of their mends^ About the same time Dr. Bris- 
towe, a member of the Society, died, and bequeathed to the 
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Society. hiet- library of- nearly-fifteen- hundred volumes, for the 
use of ^e. intended College at New York. A war with the. 
Indians on the /rentier prevented, however, that part of the 
design which related to the Indians from being prosecuted^ 
This College at New York, as well as that at Philadelphia, 
afterwards' received considerable benefactions from England, 
from the. active- interest shewn by Archbishop Seeker, in ob» 
taining' a Royal Mandate for a collection in their behalf 
.throughout England and Wales. 

In New England we find also that several missions were sup'^ 

S orted by the Society until the period of American indepen* 
ence. 

Sq also in Newfoundland its exertions were not intermitted, 
though the fluctuating nature of the population of that island 
operated as a ^eat impediment to the progi’ess of religion. 

The town of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, was settled by three 
thousand families, conveyed there in 174D, at the charge of 
Ciovemment. On that occashm’the Society received an inti- 
mation from the Lords Commissioners for trade and planta- 
tions, that it was intended to make provision in that province 
for the maintenance of religion, by allotting land for the endow»^ 
ment of churches and ministers and schoolmasters, and their 
charitable aid was desired in furthering this design. Two 
Missionaries were accordingly immediately sent there, and soon 
missions were appointed for other parts of the province. To 
facilitate the settlement of these missions, the. Society, in 1769, 
sanctioned the formation of a corresponding Committee at Ha- 
lifax, composed of tlie Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Justice, 
and the Secretary of the province, all of them incorporated 
members of the Society. This Committee acted for a few 
years, and proved of considerable service ; but it was found 
expedient to discontinue it, in consequence of differences which 
arose between it and tlie Missionaries. This province, and the 
town of Halifax in particular, received a great accession of po- 
pulation from those who fled thither from those parts of America 
which were agitated with political commotion. Amongst the 
emigrants to it were also man^ French and Swiss Protettants, 
for whom the So^ety provided Missionaries, sending over 
Ribles and Prayer Books, both in the FVench and high Dutch 
languages, and expressly printing a new edition of the Common 
Prs^yer iiijCerman, for the use of a conurbation of Palktines. 
The success which attended these exertions was considerable, 
-though they were in a great measure counteracted by the influ- 
o£ the Jlomish Priests. The' great care which had been 
'by the Government at the settlement of ^his colony, for 
exercise of the l^tabUshed Religion, with the concur- 
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ring assistance of the Society, proved the means of preserving 
this province in its allegiance, amidst the wide disaffection pro-- 
duc^ by. the triumph of infidel and fanatical principles^ 

The instruction of the Negroes, as well as of ,the Indians, as 
it had formed part of the original design of the Society, was 
never abandoned amidst its continued labours for £he good of 
the Colonists. A zealous Missionary, Mr. Thompson, who 
sought to be employed on that arduous service, was specially senr; 
in 1752, for the conversion of the Negroes in Africa, and he 
devoted himself with extraordinary perseverance to the work 
which be had nobly undertaken. At his suggestion the Society 
had three Negro boys sent over to England, who were sent to k 
school at Islington, and carefully instructed under the super- 
intendance of a Committee. One of these was afterwards or- 
dained by the Bishop of London, and returned to Africa as a 
Missionary to his brethren. 

. At the same time the system of instruction which had been 
commenced at New York, was prosecuted under the care of 
the Society; and a school for thirty Negro children was esta- 
blished in that city by the Associates of Dr. Bray, in 1760. 
The Negroes, who had received Christian instruction there, 
proved the most faithful servants during the disturbances which 
agitated New York at the period ofpohtical convulsion ; and in 
consequence of the beneficial exertions in their behalf, a'consi- 
derable congregation of Negroes existed, and we believe exists 
to this day, in that city, in communion with the Episcopal 
Church. 

Nor was the conversion of the Indians neglected, but a suc- 
cession of Missionaries was maintained. Through the active' 
exertions of the persons employed in this mission, a congrega- 
tion of Mohawks was formed, who had the Liturgy read to 
them .in their own language ; and the success was as great as 
could have been expected, in the tumultuary state in which 
these wild people subsisted, not only from their own desultory 
habits, but from the vexatious- intermeddling of the Jesuits.- 

Do we admire, then, the present situation of the Church of 
Englapd in the United States of America, and please oUrselve^ 
with the expectation of the still greater en^nence and prospe- 
rity to which it shall hereafter arise ? let aiS look back with 
grateful recollection to the services of the Society for the Ko- 
pagatioB of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, through whose instm- 
mentality the American Qiurch, under Divine Proridence, 
plantedand watered, and put forth its earliest fruits. '. It may 
perhaps be going too far to say, that the Church of England 
wopld not have existed in; the States without the support and 
aid of -the Society; but this at least we may confedently assert,- 
without fear of contradiction, , tliat it ^would not have existed ht 
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its present state of dignity and efficiency. It might havfe retained 
some, followers who clung t6' it with filial fondness, and who 
would have wept in secret to have seen how sadly the walls of 
their loved Ziop were dilapidated, and her fences broken down, 
by her degenerate sons : it would not have exalted its mitred 
head among the institutiohs of the New Republic, nor rallied 
its tnemhers around it with the voice of authority amidst the 
clamour of sectarian licentiousness. We should not have seen 
such men as Bishop White and Bishop Hobart, men of whom 
the American 'Church may justly feel proud, enjoying that civil- 
honour and pre-eminence to which their merits have raised 
them ; nor equally capable, therefore, of difiiising the blessings, 
of that pure form of religion, which they at once profess and 
adorn. 

After the secession of the States, the Society’s labours were 
necessarily confined to Nova Scotia, Canada, New Brunswick^ 
and Newfoundland. And it has been up to this day the main 
stay and support of the Church in those provinces. Its hopes 
and wishes nave happily been realized there, in the estab^ 
lishmeat of episcopal superintendence, but it has no lesa coiir 
tinned to exert its own active supervision of the concerns.^ 
the American Colonial Church, and defraying the expense of 
the Missionaries employed* The present Report informs us 
that — j 

“ There are now upwards of eighty Missionaries employed in their 
service, with considerable salaries attached' to their appointments, dis- 
seminating the principles of Christianity in its purest form, through 
the several provinces of North America. Great assistance has also 
been extended, wherever applications have been made in the erection 
of Churches, and small salaries granted to a numerous body of Cate- 
chists and Schoolmasters. The people at large have been supplied 
with Bibles, Prayer Books, and religious tracts, as their wants liave 
been made known.” 

Of late years, the National System of education has been intro- 
duce^di under their patronage and auspices, into the three principal 
pronpees dependant upon England, and the advantages already deriv- 
ed from it sufficiently prove its great influence in the improvement of 
the moral and religious character of the people. At Halifax, Nova 
^otia, St. John’s , Brunswick, and at Quebec* establishkients 
been formed, which promise to be the means of spreading the 
knowledge of tfajs ^werful engine throughput the several provinces, of 
which these cities the capitals ; and will secure to the risihg gene- 
ratioji every fikltity for the more general jnspraction of the people 
faiige/’ P. 4fl. 

5ut not osiJy has the increased population of those Colonies 
iuNaJa increased demands on the Society, but new scenes of 6xr 
prtlon have been <^ej[ved to it in Indiui in the south of Africa/ 

7 
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and the interior of New Holland^ so that more tlian double the 
iMimfoer of its present Missionaries would scarcely suffice to 
m^t the exigencies of the times. The actual number of all its 
Missionaries engaged in different parts, we learil from the Re- 

E ort is one hundred and three, in addition to which a large 
ody of schoolmasters is partially supported from its funds. 
To this number it is now proposed to add forty-nine Mission- 
aries, and forty-eight schoolmasters, at the expence of 10,610/. 
exclusive of contingencies. But without, of course, a very 
great effort on the part of all members of the Ctfurch, of all 
who value the diffusion of Christian truth on true Church of 
^England principles, it is impossible that these benevolent 
desiras can be fulfilled without a very detrimental infringement 
of the present capital of the Society. Ind^endently of the 
sum required tor the support of additional Missionaries, the 
Somety's views with regard to India must also be taken into 
consideration. A collection was made, it will be remembered^ 
in 1819, under the authority of the Kin^s Letter, for this spe- 
cial object, and applied to the use of Bishop’s College, CaL 
cistta : but in 1822^ it was resolved to endow ten thedc^cal, 
and as many lay scholarships, together with an establishment of 
Missionaries, Catechists, and Schoolmasters in li:klia~and to 
realize this scheme it was calculated that not less tlian 20,000/; 
were required. 

Under the^c circumstances, the Society intreat their friends to 
circulate, wkh incroased activity, authentic details of the nature and 
extent of tlieir operations, with a conviction that the Briti^ public 
will not fail to view the Corporation as the safest depository for tlieir 
charitable contributions towards the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” P. 185. 

The appeal, we sincerely trust, will not have been made in 
vain, but will call forth the energies of all, whether Clergy or 
Laity, in support of this venerable institution. It may not pos- 
sess, indeed, the speciousness of some modem institutioiisyit 
may not hold forth to us such in^osihg language as that of saving 
millions from perishing everlastingly — it may not extend an in- 
discriminate ertTbrace alike to ihe<riend an<\foe of the Church 
— but it does call upon all who pray, for tlte peace of Jeruad.- 
lem/’ ta ‘look back to wh,at it has done for the cause of Christ 
tiamty, Snd ta believe from the past that any enlarged meam^ ©f 
doing good in the same cause which may be confided to it, wifi 
be administered in the same spirit of piety and, zeal, and fur- 
thered by the same gru-cious Providence*, which has hitherto 
ble$sed its exertjons, be productive of the liKe beneficial results. 
May it be the unanimous answer to the cap—** Because qfjhe 
/louse qf the Jjord our God / urill seek thy goodf 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARCHOEACQN GLOVER'S PETITION IN FAVOUR OF 
CONCESSION TO THE CATHOLICS. 

V. P 

( Circular Letter*) 

Smihrcpps^ April 18, 18^S. 

^VPearSir, 

The Question of Catholic Emancipation comes pressed upon by so 
mai^ consid^tions, and from so many quarters — the justice and 
equity, as it appears to me, of the case itself, the peculiar circum- 
stances^ both of this Country and of Ireland, as connected with it at 
the present moment, and the enlightened judgment and sound discretion 
of our Piocejaw— that I am induced, late as it is, and contrary^, to my 
original intention, to invite those of my Clerical Brethren ip the Arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury, whose sentiments are in unison .with my own, to 
Join me in the public expression of such sentiments by presenting a 
Petition to Parliament in its favour ; I regret that my short acquaintance 
with the District has enabled me to acquire but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the individual opinion of the Clergy upon this subject, and I 
must therefore throw myself upon their kind indulgence to excupse 
the liberty I take in addressing them thus indiscriminately. Should you 
be inclined to join me, I shall be obliged by your either attending 
without delay, for the purpose of signing the Petition, at the Registry 
in Bury, or transmitting your express authority to the Registrar, who 
will cause your signature to be attached for you. Should your senti- 
ments be unfavourable to any further concessions to ^he Catholics, I 
have only to beg you to pardon the trouble I have given you, without 
expecting you to put yourself to the further inconvenience of an 
Answer— 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE GLOVER.” 

7b the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 

%The humble Petition of th^ Venerable the Archdeacon and Clergy 
of tKfe Archdeaconry of Sudbury, in the Diocese of Norwich. 

“ Sheweth, 

That whilst so i^any of th\*ir Clerical Brethren are presenting 
Petitions to both Houses of the Legislature in opposition to any fur- 
ther removal pf those civil disqualifications under which that large 
bod^ of <^r\ibllow subjects and fellow Christians attached to the 
aneieni faith and discipline of the Church of Rome are still labouring 
both m Great Britain and Ireland, the Ar^Meacbn and Clergy of tbe 
Archd4ac6nry of Sudbury whose names aii||^^euhto subscribed, beg 
most hi^mbly to approach your Lordshi|iil IVIth the expressions of 
ibair views and sentiments also, on this iinpottsnt question. 

Alarms of danger to our oi^n Church E^stahlishment we observe^ 
be the chief or sole argument upon whkh the Petitions above nSitw 
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ttoned rest, b\it these alarms yoMr Lordships present Petitioners are 
disposed to believe entirely groundless and imaginary, and they cherish 
this belief with greater conhdence and satisfaction in as. much as the 
contrary persuasion would require from them a melancholy confessfon, 
which they are^not prepared to make — namely that the Pure and Pri- 
mitive system ^ faith and worship to which they are fondfy and coni* 
scientiou^ly attache^ and which they have been ordained to minister, is 
only upheld by a support and influence which has no necessary conneo 
tion with its positive merits, and can be no evidence either of its truth 
or excellence. A 

‘‘ Your Petitioners beg leave further to state that as civu proscripHons 
on account of religious opinions can never in any Christian commu- 
^ nity be less than religious persecutions, such proscriptions cannot be 
justified either in their origin or continuance, by any less measure of 
political necessity than would equally justify the suspension of the ex- 
ercise of the first both of Christian charities and moral duties. 


‘‘ In the instance of our Catholic Brethren, without venturing any 
opinion on the degree of necessity which dictated tlie original enactr 
ment of those penalties and disfranchisements under which they are 
suffering, and of w'hich they so loudly complain, nothing appears to 
your liordships Petitioners more clear than that they have at least been 
pursued far enough and tried sufficiently long — generation has followed 
generation, and they have neither conciliated allegiance nor produced 
conversion, they have often disturbed, instead of promoting public 
tranquillity, and endangered instead of ensuring the security of the 
State. On the other hand your Petitioners observe that no detriment 


has in any instance ever flowed from that course of relaxation and 
concession whicli hijs for more than twenty years been almost annually 
adopted by the Legislature, and which work of wisdom, charity, and 
justice your Petitioners humbly hope will this year find its full accom- 
plishment ; assured that nothing can so effectually tend to soften the 
asperities both of political and religion*; differences, to reconcile man 
to man, to promote the growth of general piety, and as an especial 
part of it, the prosperity and welfare of our own Established Church. 

“ To an enlightened, and improved condition of society, to the tone 
and spirit of an age widely differing from those which have gone be- 
fore it, and to their own individual exertions in their sacred caUing, 
your Petitioners are persuaded may much more safely be trusted the 
progress of Divine Truth and of a correct estimate of civil obligations, 
than to any attempts to force them by acts of violence, or to guide 
them by any statutory restrictions, in matters vA^ch are scarcely cog- 
nizable" by human laws. 

‘‘ LI^t^y— Your Petitioners humbly to solicit the attention of 

your X^rdships to a part of this question, which seems never to have, its 
due weight in the discttssion of Catholic Claims, namely, that tlie 
points of religious di^|hce ^ which separate the members of tine 
Church pf Rome fronilnejir fellow Christians of our own pale, are, 
vfhhn candidly examined,, peither so many nor so great as the heat of 
party spirit, an4 circumstances of political emergency, have caused 
to be considered ; "dtat they involve no point of doctrine 
^ 5 a2 
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which the b€te£ atid soofidest Divines of the Church of England have 
held to be fundamental $ and that m the mysterious tenet of Tnunsnb-^ 
•tantiatkm itself, when its definition, as set forth by the Romish Com** 
dis and highest stidividttals of that persuasion, is compared With the 
strong language of our own Articles and formularies ci|| worship, diere 
seems to your Petitioners, instead of its being made a touchstone for 
trying how for subjects of the same enmire are fit to enjoy the* same 
civil rights of society, to be barely sumcient discrepancy to prevent 
the respective parties firotn joining in religious communion. 

** For theaMreasons, and mindM that we are Ministers of a Chtircb, 
of iKiich the broad and leading principle, as laid down at the Reform 
motion, is an assertion of the right of conscience for every Christian 
Community, your Petitioners humbly hope that they shall be spmed ^ 
in future from presenting the strange inconsistency of pursuing in 
their own practice wliat they charge as a matter of accusation upon 
others, and be permitted to greet in the persons of their Catholic 
low subjects and fellow Christians, a body of men diaring the same 
duties, and enjoying the same privileges, and cherishing towards each 
other no other spirit of jealousy than which shall best manifest the 
infiuence of the faith and hope that is in them, by the observance of 
wtiatcver is due to God, to their country, to society and to themselves.** 

We have inserted at full length the above Circular letter of the 
Venerable Archdeacon of Sudbury and the petition proposed by him 
to the Clergy of this Archdeaconry, in order to give our readers a 
fair opportunity of becoming acquainted with the contents, and history 
of a petition, every word of which, to the best of our recollection we 
heard read on the 17th ult. by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
the House of Lords, when he presented the petition. No one 
wtit inspect us of an improper desire to expose the weakness or the 
igeol^nce of dignitaries of our Church— but when all the weight 
Which authority and rank arc wont to give to the opinion of an ft^i- 
vidual, is publicly employed to propagate error and misrepresent the 
doctrines of the Church of England, we feel ourselves to be only dis- 
charging the duty of defending the faith, which was once delivered 
to tim Saints**, when we endeavour to guard the unsuspecting and the 
ill-infonned, from being led astray by such felse statements of the 
difiSbirences in dispute between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. 

With the Circular^, letter Itself we have no wish^o find foult, for 
foough the purport «of it be decidedly opposite to our own views on 
the subject of the Catholic Claims we should be the last to dbedt the 
expreesion of foe opinions which any portion of the Oergy^^inay bn- 
tenain on k qfuestion, which we believe (o be intimately eonneeted 
With thp 4ttt4rSits ot» the Protestant Cfaitrch^Nsithckr should WO ba 
very afigry with the Archdeacon for i|^||atikting CO hiS Clergy 
foot * foe p^er of (he Petition is ill abebi^nce wifo foe views 
of .fok Bishop of Norwich his diocesan, bsk we I^VO good reason 
to to the authority of the Bishop being SO made use’^Of 

to peViiiade the Clergy to sign a petition, which contains stateifiMl^ 

A 
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of die itfttuee of the Protestant rd%ioii 9 which thi^ Bishop }itmself» 
as a Bishop of a Protestant Churchy would be the first to die- 
cteim. Xlie Venerable Bishop Bathurst we know to be as inild» as 
eandidi and as liberal as any m his subordinate clergyi.bai we sh^d 
be shocked tc^coneeive the possibility of his being as ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of the Reformation, as one of his Archdeacons 
shall presently be proved to be. In the second Paragraph the Arch*^ 
deacon gravely tells us that ** alarms of danger to our own Church 
Establishment are the sole arguments*’ of the Petitioners against Airtfaer 
concessions to the Catholics; an argument which i^n if it stood 
alone and unsupported by fear of danger to the State as well as tb the 
Church, we should have thought deserved some more powerful denial 
of its truth than that which the Archdeacon has been able to make. 
Admit the danger to the Church Establishment (argues the vene- 
rable divine) and you admit that the pure and primitive system 
of faith which the clergy are ordained to minister C* ministering 
jiystem of faith”) is upheld by a support and influence unconnected 
with its positive merits, and which is no evidence of its truth or ex- 
cellence-^n admission which is described as melancholy and which 
the Petitioners are unprepared to make. In this unwillingness to ad- 
mit the consequence here stated to follow, we most heartily join. We 
neither admit it generally, nor as following by any fair deduction from 
the premises laid down. We have no alarms about the existence of 
our pure system of faith and worship, we believe that the faith of the 
Church of England is built upon a Rock^ and that the gates of Hell 
diall not prevail against it ; that the Protestant faith should he rooted 
out .by the labour of the Catholic clergy in the present day, would be 
a triumph of error pver truth, for which we are quite unprepared. The 
question of the existence of a Protestant Established Church and the 
existence of the Protestant faith arc perfectly independent of ikach 
other, but the Archdeacon has intermixed them in strange canfiuiicHi 
togetlier ; in his premise he speaks of danger to the ** Establbhipa^t” 
in his conclusion of danger to the ** Faith” and in the confidence which 
we have in the divine origin and protection of the one, he woulii |b|d 
an argument for the perpetuity of the other. We feiur danger 
the Church Establishment from the admission of Catholics into the 
Legislature, because die union of that Church with the State would 
•then depend upon a Parliament still more insensible to the potattve 
merits of the Church than the present House of Commons ap|Mara 
to be. • • ^ 

The Archdeacon goes on to talk about prosaripdons and peraecn- 
.tions; but wo decline arguing on the ^ use of such words whb a man 
who is weak enou^ to call a disability to legislate, a civil proierip- 
' tion : he might as well say when a Clergyman is refused a meni in the 
House of Commons, that 1^ suffers rdigious perseentkm* With the 
imirals of the Archdsi^i^ we have more serious fault to find; fbrhe 
seems to admit that la a measure of political necMsity** which 
juAifies the suspension of ** Che first of moral dutieB*’-^we trust how^ 
ever that the Archdeacon has in his zeal represented his opinkm in a 
light unfiivourable to bituselfi 

We must hasten on to what may be termed the theological part of 
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thb petidosi, but before wa axareme this strati^ mass^pf mcousiatencj^ 
and erro/^ we ihust coufess that pur vision is too duU to ^abla us to 
foresee in the pdcoiss^ of Roman Catholics to Parliament that reign 
of peaces with tlie glories of which the Archdeacon appears almost en?^ 
raptured. We do not see how political asperities, can. be softened or 
zeligious difimences dimimsfhed by weakening, the Protestant influence 
and increasing that of the .Catholics, we do not see that Lord Thanet 
and Lord Lowther^ Mr. Cpke, and Colonel Wodehouse are made more 
friendly to each other, the nearer they approach to equality in po^er* 
We do not see^hat the j^owing wealth , of the Catholics of the North 
of Ii^eland has produced more harmony with the Protestants, we do 
not see how f* general pif ty will be promoted,” when a Parliament of 
England shall allow the public endowment of Monasteries and Non^ 
ne^es ; and we are too sceptical to believe that ** the prosperity and 
welfare of our established Church will be increased*’ by a multiplica- 
tion of Roman Catholic Chapels, and by the exertions of members of 
Ae Mpnastic orders to gain Proselytes amongst the Members of our 
own communion* 

Thus at length have we discussed the contents of the preamble to 
this petition of an Archdeacon of the Protestant Church of England 
in the nineteenth century — we have given the whole composition fair 
consideration, lest we should be suspected of quarrelling only with a 
detached passage, the meaning of which might appear otherwise when 
viewed in connection with the whole petition. And here we are 
prepared to shew that Mr* Archdeacon Glover is guilty of one of two 
ftiults ; either of ignorance of the doctrines of the Church to which he 
has been appointed a leader and a guide — or of dissimulation. He is 
guilty of dissimulation, if knowing the strong line of demarcation which 
tl|e,j^Urch of England has drawn in her articles between, her own doc- 
those of the Church of Rome, he has deliberately defaced it 
— -hp^k^ilty of ignorance, if the papers before us to which he at- 
tacteq .ps name, and requested the signatures of the Clergy within 
his jurisdiction, may be considered as an index to his knowledge, and 
a sun^mary of his faith, as regards the ’ controversy between the 
aud Protestant Church* . It is a fearful thing to the Esta* 
Ip^Peid ji^urch when the man who has the ear of his Sovereign, who 
ipr.fpi|f 9 i 4 erqd and worshipped by his followers as the most enlightened 
^ fU^df bis days, who is surpassed by noneJn eloquence and um- 
m his powers of ridiculing things serious, or profane, in the 
of the great coqpcil of a Protestant nation ridicules our dif* 
fi^sences with the Rapists, and appeals to our Common Prayer 
Book for proof not indeed of our ^fferences but^ of the poiius in 
which he asserts that we most nearly resemble each other.*^ It is. a 
fearful, oiing when Cabinet Ministers, and Laymen who baye been 
for y^aactiii& under a belief that tlie Catholic religion is a dangerous 
and 0 &lse rd^ion, by their recantation of thohr former prpfessfbns 
givis.]^oof, .t|iat their knowledge of their own mih is as much ftmnded 
esi^prejudice^as was their aversion to that of ^e«Catbol^s* Such 
jStdtemente ee those of Dr. .Doyle, and suc^wodcs as those, of. Milner 
and of Ips shield-bearer Butler, can iaHuapice. none in. favour of 
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Catholicism but those v^ho are igndrant of the principles! of the Pro- 
testants. It is fearful when laymto err, how much more when dig- 
nitaries of a Protestant Churchy conspire to sprtfad the Same errors^ 
and from the very chair and place of authority procl&tm, in the trords 
of the Archdeacon’s petition, ** that the 'points of religious difference 
hetween the Church of Rome and the Cnureh of England are neither 
so many nor so great as the heat of party spirit and Circumstances of 
political emergency have caused them to he considered — that they involve 
no point cf Doctrine which the best and soundest divines of the Church of 
England have held to he fundamental! ! ! 

In what school of Theology the Archdeacon has been instructed we 
are at a loss to discover ; he appeals to the best and soundest divines 
of England with a degree of confidence, that would make a stranger 
to their works imagine that the Archdeacon must be conversant with 
them. Can he ever have heard of Jewell’s famous Sermon at Pauls 
Cross, or of his Apology ? — or of his controversy with Harding ? — ^has 
he ever heardof Hooker and Andre wes, and Usher, and Bramhall, and 
Taylor, of Burnett, of Tillotson, of Barrow, of Wake, of Seeker, of 
Pearson, Chillingworth ? Yes ; he must have heard of their writings, 
but he cannot have read them, or he would not have ventured to assett 
of men, whose works abound with treatises directed against the errors 
of the Church of Rome, that those errors “ involve no point of doctrine 
which the divines of our Church have held to be fundamental.” Has 
Mr. Archdeacon Glover carefully studied the meaning of the 3D Arti- 
cles, or is he amongst the number of those unhappy few, who are 
charged by Mr. Charles Butler with subscribing those articles with a 
sigh or a smile.” If he has studied them, how dare he have the hardi- 
hood to tell his subordinate Clergy, that the points of difference are not 
so great or so many as from circumstances of political emergency’^ 
they have been considered. Does Mr. Glover* know that the 
of Rome places her traditions on an equality with the Holy 
calling it the unwritten word of God ? that the Council of Trent pro- 
nounced an anathema on those who disclaimed the authority of this 
unwritten word? and that Dr. Milner, (end of Controversy, p. D^,) 
has asserted, that to appeal to the Bible as an authority indepett^ ^ijMC 
the unwritten word of tradition, is to appeal to what is a d^ad ftiWWl. 
Surely, if there were no other difference, thi^ would be as 
that could be imagined ; it amounts to this — the 
Bible, the Holy Scriptures ; the Papists have two, the Script 
tradition. Can any examination, however caneVd, make us thinV^Hi^ 
of tlie falsehood of the Romish doctrines condeifmed in our Articles, 
such as relate to works of Supererogation, Purgatory, the adoration of 
the images of the Virgin Mary, and Invocation of the Saints ? Uan^we 
admit that bur disagreement m the number of sacraments is of a trivial 
kind? Can we become more reconciled to communion in one kind, 
and to the denial of the cup to the laity, the more < we examine the 
authority on which it is refused ? Is the doctrine of indulgences less at 
variance with thetScripture now than our Reformers thought it to be ? 
la the doctrine Of the Sacrifice of Christ, and the offering up of him in 
the Mass, less destructitre now of our belief in the efficacy of one 
oblation of Christ on the CAms, than it was two centuries since? 
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We jMUiigr weu^linces of 

pdStlp tf %tBflfet| ^ Vi4liiftlhe Ivitk the 

Ae tW(M3tti9^06i ia p^ate ^ ^tli. Our 
dfaiSai up tiot iti w elmek^ or « year r aad as to 
ilfe^ C^^dl of "ftOfit, the 4l|c!«ee tUs preoeatr fhidi of 

th^^’^tholie 'dlmrohi that ^Cdtiaoil «a| too maey years to «]lovr us to 
apblomzo for t^elr maiateti&aee of eriw, by saying that ite deetsions 
ipwe formed in' haste, or Oftder the indueitee of etieh a party feelif^ as 
had test tihfo foVastb Its superdttottsetieugth in discitssioe* ^e would 
advise Mr. Archdeacon Glover to read over again his New Testament, to 
study again his Pearsoti, his Burnett, and hts WaWs Catechism — and 
above all, we would recommend him to read the Artielesand Homilies of 
hhr Church ; 804 we ventlire to assert, that such a aourae of reading for 
six months, as he would reeofnhiend to one of those candidates for or<^ 
dors wliom he has to present and examine ha his oAeial capacrty as 
Archdeacon,^ Would prevent his again disphtying ouch ignordnee of the 
doctrines of hk Church, as might be thought to (itsq[uakfyhim from be^ 
comh^ one of the lowest of its deacoOs. 

In the concluding part of the paragraph to which these animadvert 
sionsare directed — tl^e is both false doctrine and fklse statements-^ and 
we notice this the more particularly^ because Mr, Cfmnmg is reported to 
have indulged in the same sbphistical statementof the reasons^ for winch 
the declaration against Transubstandation » required. Itis afalse^tate^- 
ment to say that it is on account of any suppos^ influence of the mere 
doctrine of Transubstantlation upon the incMvidua} that the declaration 


agakist it is required, (and Mr. Canning and Mr. Glover must know 
this as well as ourselves) but because we are enabled to deteeta Papist^ 
by tendering to him such a declaration as if he be a Papist be cannot 
mike^ T%e Ephraimites were not put to death by Jepthcih, because 
they arid iBibbolcth, die Sibboleth only pointed out who wete Bphraim- 
ites ; riid the Papist is rejected because lie is a Papkt, foe belief 
intttansbbstantTaticn Wing the proof of his Papistry. If we did not 
refose political privileges to the Wltevers in Consubst^iatioii, it would 
not be l^ause the one doctrine was harmless and the other hurtfol, but 
Ulip&erae Lutheran or Consubatantialist denies the Pope’s Supremacy, 
or TransttbstantiaHst maintains it. 

ArdideaconOfover, in determining to enlighten his Clergy, fous 
Btaldillia opinion of the doctrine of transubstantiation ; * In the myste^ 
riolif tenet of Transuhstantiation, when its deflnition, as set forth by the 
Rmntfo Counctls and lighest individuals of that persuhsion^is compared 
with foe strong langdhge of our own Articles and formularies of worship, 
thare is barely suffident disere^nty to prevent the respective parties 
fitem joithng in^igiems carniHimieii.^ Botdy the Arehdeaeoa has 
fo^^gottenfoo miramtng of TuMeubstandadba ; firom ^hese Vrorfoi aty 
ode WOtdd {marine that the diiforenee^iil queSfom is a mere 
rimbf^tds. But what says the Couticfl ^ IranyWw? diril 

dbat in foe Holy Sacrament of 'the Sutfodihlt thtwe^remuni; foe 
imtai^ of bread and wine, together with the body mw 

'IMit ir^S Christ, let him be accursed/ The breadVatid' Wfn'e are no 
. hmger bread and wine — they have foe ddloUrJ the smell, the^taste/ and 
the oth^r accidents pertaining to suc(t eubstanoes^ but ihty^wo 
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longer are suob ufibfttaneeei a change baa taken iriiaoe^«|^ t{ie^ vei^ .atiiib- 
alaiice of the body aUd Hood of Cbriat. Wtoe witlj^r. iPJcnrer 
any doctrine like tbis in What he terms the strong langna^iol^^^i^ 
cies and formularies } will lie find it in theiSdth articleyWhicb conlra^ctfi . 
the defintimn of the Council of Trent as plainly as any p^altve 
contradict an affirmative ? * Transubstantiation,8ays our article» or the 
change of tKe substance of bread and wine in the Supper of the l 4 ordf 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture, overtbroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions.’ 

What says our Catechism, that ' a Sacrament is an outward visible 
sign of an inward spiritual grace the outward sign being in- the JLo r d - 
the bread and wine, ,the inward grace, the body and bloc^.of €%risl|if ^ 
which are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper ; but according to this very definition, it is not the 
natural b<^y of Christ which is received, but inward and. spiritual * 
grace ; our Church affirms that the body and blood are received really 
and indeed f vere et reipsd ) by the faitliful-r-but the words really and inr 
deed, t;cre el reipsdf do not mean corporally and naturally ; for die. body 
and blood of Christ are the inward and spiritual grace of this Sacra* 
ment, and spiritual grace is any thing but a bodily substance. All then 
that the Catechism in these strong words affirms is, that the spiritual 
grace which our Lord promised under the outward signs of bread and 
wjne, and which he called his body and blood, is really and truly her 9 
received : and that in opposition to the Romish Church, who denying 
the validity of our Sacraments, deny our receiving from them the 
spiritual graces promised in them. 

The difference between our Church and the Catholics, on the sub* 
ject of the Real Presence, may be thus stated : (Vide Bishop Taylor 
on the Real Presence.) We believe that . we receive the Wcl^ 
blood of Christ, really but not naturally, not by any change of ej^^ept^ 
into Christ’s natural body, really, but spiritually ; not spiritually jn tlie 
Catholic sense, after the manner of a spirit, but spiritually in the sense 
of present to our spirits only. . ^ ^ 

Much more might be said to. vindicate our Articles ande ]Pgyaag» 
lanes from the charge so ignorantly inade of the^r being but.idt^i|^i 
discrepant from the decisions of the Romish Councils. We shall 
add one more observation ; the Archdeacon declares that the .di§c^ 
pancy in our opinions on this head is barely sufficient to prevent pur 
joining in religious communion ; let htm read th& closing words of thb 
Article of our Church, and then tmm to the decrees of tbjs CmmcH 
cff’Til^t^ (IdthJSossion) and say how Churches holding such difl^rendt 
<^inions^ail unite in religious communion. * The Sacramei|r,Qf tlm 
l^urd’aBi^per was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved,, carried almut, 
lifted So the. Article. But whatsa^a the Cbun* 

cil.^ f .^ay anawematmed who say, that Jesua Christ ought ^6t 
to^bfadprra in the, Eucharist with the worship of Latvia, and that this 
Sacrament ought •neither to be. hoimur^ on a particular festival, nox 
carried in proeessien, not papoaed publicly to be adored, and who say, 
that those who adore. it are id^tprs.’ 
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If£n> CMapel M Princes Rubor(mgli* 

We Utke our leave of Mr«.iii^li3«Maon<31over, 
ikat a r^[ttrd to the homur of Qurs£steb]itlMd*(%«]Mi# ^uM^otir eeal 
in defeiv^^ wHet we beMeve te^be ^e tarnthofidh^ 4}di[^» would not 
idlow y»4x>pMi by^biavfvroeeedii^s whhwut^nociciiig Mly* 

iWe know C^slawfll triumpb in tfaeemi«£atioirof «UAreh« 

tdeaeontte# oiur^Churt^^ Wekiiow the use whicki& 0 y^wtll make of 
and'^lixOvefiftee^ire bare bt^[ied forward thus deciaettiy to warn the 

eonebiilingi that the body of the Protestant 
Clergy havoodopted thesentiinefitaof Mn Glover* Smoie kw, who arenas 
ignorant of tlie points of diflference b^itween the two Chnr^^ as the 
Arehdefibon of ^dbury is, may be found^oesfdy to adnaace the views 
of CathoUc priesthood, but the Catholics may seat assured 4hat 
smA lipnorauee as kis is not imiversal,)nor eveiti:aBiiiEKm ; and we are 
disposed to believe, that in the instance before ns, the poUtical'^attach- 
ments of the .Archdeacon have weakened his yud^ent, and corrupted 
his thoologieal opinions, and have made him overlook, we hope unin* 
tendonally, that which at one period of bis life, vdien he l^eame a 
fuinister of the Clntreh of England, he must have known to be the 
Iriith. 


NEW CHAPEL AT PRINCE S RISBOROUGH. 

A Chapel has been recently erected for the use and benefit of three 
distinct villages, containing above 600 persons, four miles from the 
church, in the parish of Prince^ Risborough, in the county Of Buck- 
ingham hud diocese of Lincoln, which extends nearly nine tnilea from 
north to south* This district is situated on tlie fofty range of the 
ChUtem Hitts, and the parish church in the vale beneath, to which but 
Tew of die youii^, the aged, or the infirm can often resort* 

Tbellldmb^t, after various difiicultieB and much t^posidon^ suc- 
itiNmged a plan, with the Sanction and liberal support of bis 
DfoeeaaUf to build and endow a parochial chapel by voluntary oontri* 
ImtioUs, at the oenttal hamlet of Lacey’s Greep, and gave an acre of 
his for the aite and a circumjacent cemetery. *[1^6 Lord of tlte 
Manor (Jbhn Grubb, Esq.) freely conveyed eighteen acres^of freehold 
land as im 0idowm^t, to procure the consecration of the edifice, 
which has been augmented by nine acres adjoining, purchased with a 
contnbtttkm frbm Lord George Henry Cavendish, M. F/ the chief pro- 
prietor jn foedisttict, bestowed specifically for tlmt purpose. 

The sf r^cture is foom a diasle ^thic tl^gn of "die time of Eliza- 
beth, presented by^ohn Norris, Ech}. F.A#S* who accoii^paniedit with 
a very liberd donation, and became cyoe of the trustees* Ifekw bean 
*V€ry 8ubs(aiilia% eredted, and contains 500 persons, afiowk^ iKO 
iwijten for each sitting, whereof 44# are to be free and uoappstysMuted, 
in conttdemtSon of «400 havmg been eontributeddii e|d ef tbw iindm* 
tifikiifg by the SoNeiety for promotii^g theenkrj^iinHRimd^b^ch^ 
^Oiurdhes and Cbapdt ” It is jud|^ that the geMral if pMOspoe of 
dbr^bitildtng will be much by a snudl aower beh^ substi- 

'tnted for the present porch at the west end, as was siiggested by 
some friends of the undertaking, mA ififterwa^s oontemplaled by the 
Trustees, had their finances proved adequate. A « room for the Sun* 
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day ScIhmA ma ta have been fSHneided ^herein, a grefoJk .desideratum 
in iliat sseinded^ fmd hitherto neglected 
hfouf of ifae^obsiity^^aiBd ^eiitr^^<rf' the country, snbscitbers'tch'diis 
haee.^mented their ooasr of armain'seiSnedgl^^te 
decopaie thtr^easi; window, ^ixid-to .testify to future genaratidns tlieii 
mmadcenee m contributttig to the eiettion dPtbisaacred edifice. ^Atid 
if from theiapectmen wfuch has been giren an opinion maybofermed 
of wiKde e^ct, it may be prolnouivced that the wi^ow, When 
eompleted, wiU be a beautiful production of modern art. It is bovi^ 
ever painf^ to add, that a very considerable debt has been incuited 
beyond the fund created by the donations : but vte trust that mdisidnal 
benevolence towards this act of bsting charity< — perpetuatmg to 
rations yet unborn, the greatest sphrkua) blessings that can be bestowed 
on man, — the knowledge of a Cod and Saviour, ‘and the way of Salvar 
tioB, — will not be solicited in vain^ 

The inbabtiante of this district, chiefly poor labomefs, hitherto Hf » 
ing in almost heathen Ignorance, spending the Sabbath day in kHeness 
and in neglect of all religious duties, will, by a Minister becoming re^ 
sident among them, most effectually be induced to reform their moral 
character ; and the stability and prosperity of the estab^hed church 
will, at the same time, be promoted by the instruction of the rising 
generation, in this edifice constructed by the pious beneficence of pn*» 
vate individuals, for the public worship of Almighty God. 

LETTER ON THE UNITARIAN MARRIAGE BILL. 
flditor of the OtrUitm Remembrancer* 

Sir, : c 

It has excited mbch sinprise in the minds of many of the Cleirgy, that 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury should, in his charge to them^' Within 
these few days, have spoken of the Bill, now in progress through Par- 
liament, for the marriage of Unitarian dfesenters in th0ir own chapels, 
in a way thaf leads them to suppose that he is favourable to the itfca- 
sure. I‘ Confess,' I hekrd with regret that part of his Charge in whicli 
the subject was mentioned. I|is rea^n for thinking" that me measure 
trifght be -conceded Ws thi^ — that it had beeh granted to Jews kild 
Quakers/ tfie case bf the| Ji^ws,' who are fofeignbrsi and the 
Quakers, a fyd« very jirdperly bln^tVed in your hist Number,.' is by 
no iheatis^j^^ttiir TIWi havVsfli^^ a quietj* undbtru-f 

neither di^t^ns of m^hg proselytes; ttor ):anderir^ 
OTn^ledottsm nor «heWfcfettf<Wbo&t^fy 

to ITstabliihed Churebi. tf the Archdeacon Could cfilit U 

the Uidtarians, 

butalsd a re^bn C^lafoh/ 

foif it. fiicti 

thbre^ i# eyck ihdst 
violenf^'^^^ttpciiP % bim'bi is^ State, 

who? efidefrvbbf to'uhddriij&ie and sbbVert ttrthl 

' ^ ^ 
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There id seftrcely m opportunitg^ ooinfrs bi« wbidi not strive to 

force themselves into the management of parish* an^ exclude 

the members of the Established Church^ They ^tertam the bitterest 
hostili^i and leave no occasion unused of ventin^their rapepur^ iminet 
both dm Church and ^ the Clergy. The Afcbdeaeoii (fortunawy for 
him) has no audi examples in^ms oim pari^, and he is tberefi)iie> 1 
presume, perfectly unacquainted with the spirit with which those dis- 
senters^mw aetuah^.* ^ They willi I doubt not, when they are acquainted 
wkh his'opinicm', praise him for his liberality ; but they would rejoice 
in the subversion of the Church of which he is so orth^ox and sound 
a lUembef and advocate/ and in seeing bfan and bis brethren deprived 
of tbmrdignHies and preferments. I wotdd not have the Archdeacon 
^eivbd on this point. The Cnitarians are plausible and insinuating, 
^nd on diat account the more dangerous. They are a political, rather 
than a religious sect, so &r as I can discover^radicals to a man. And 
it may' be femarked that radicals in politics^ generally either become 
infidels altogether, or, by way of saving their credit in some degree, 
turn Unitarians. 

Where then !if the parallel between this sect and the Quakers ? I am at 
a loss to discover it ; and so, 1 believe, are most of the Clergy in this 
diocese. But grant them this point, and what tihen ? Will they be satis^ 
tied ? Will they become loyal and peaceable members of the commuiiity ? 
Unquestionably not! They will only acquire new confidence ; atid, 
considering themselves to have obtained a footing within our sanctuary, 
they will leave nothing mitried to obtain a perfect possession to the 
exclusion of the {ffesent possessors. It may said that their doctrines 
are too absurd to prevail with the m^ority of the population. They may 
be so. But why give them such a sanction as will enable them to 
musettle, and eventually to destroy^ the feith of many^ if not the major 
part of our population ? 1 know the Unitarians too well, and J know 
also the perverseness of humau nature too well, to beUeve that the 
present measure, if carried^ would reduce them to that state of insigni- 
fieance and contempt, which some of its advocates are led to imagine. 
Can any Act of Parliament so define an Unitarian as to prevent those 
who are not professedly such from resorting to their chapels for the 
solemnization of mturriage ? There are thousands who are of no religion 
at all, and who hate me Established Church and her Clergy on that 
account as much as the Unitarians do. There are many dissenters 
also, wbO| dbK>Ugh not Unitarians, are so decidedly hostile to the 
Church, they vi^uld united any measure that might shew their 
hatred, provided the forms used did not amount to a direct reuun- 
eialior^ pf (heir priwiptes— and of this the Unitarians would (tak^ 
care. ^ 

Marriage, ae Archdeacon just]}r said, is a civil contract. We 
have added to it the sanction of religion; but it is not absolutely 
necessary to its validty, nor is the ferm material.^ Of this, not only 
dissenters, bojk^many who call themselves churcbmeDf if they happened 
io dislike the Clengrman, or take oSTbaoe at any trisnaA occurrence, 
would avail th^smves ; and, reg^dless of the fomii so their perverse 
wilb were gratified, imd the marriage legal, they would solemnize the 
contract in^the Unitarian meeting-house. But what a source of pro- 
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selyiism wotiM this became.! The patties, e^ce tbete^^nvould be plied 
on all hands; and thedll^informed and the badly disposed would 
invariably become converts to the blaspbemous tenets' of. these unchris- 
tian sectariatts. *• ' - • . ^ . 

I know I shall be ^told that I am, castle^buildin^ :9ut surely it is 
not unwi^ to judge of^ the fotture>;by the past 1 From the days of 
Priestley ^ey have been an mcreastng sect : and it is a notorious fact 
that many of the con^egations in Englandr ibrmerly belonging to the 
Scotch Kirk, have einoraced Unitarian tenets. But let me direct your 
attention a little farther. Look to what the Unitariatis are doing in 
our foreign possessions. We have sent a Bishop, to Qaicutta and two 
to the West Indies, for* the purpose of propagating the .Gospel, and 
establishing an apostolical* form* of Church government. What have 
the Unitarians done in consequence ? They have endeavoured, as far 
as they were able, to defeat these designs. While our amiable Arch- 
deacon (to his credit be it spoken) is patronising a new diocesan com- 
mittee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, with a view of aiding 
the great work these Bishops are sent out to effect, the Unitarians are 
striving to counteract it, by sendii^ out their Missionaries also. 
And it is a fact that they are, at this present time, engaged in the 
erection of a large chapel at Calcutta, for which they have there raised 
upwards of lOOOl. and are soliciting subscriptions in every part of 
England — as may be seen by a reference to the covers of a magazine 
called the ** Theological Hepository,” for the last few months.. 

Where then, I would again ask, does the parallel exist between the 
Unitarians and the Quakers ? The one a turbulent, troublesome, insi- 
nuating, inte^)neddling, rivalling, and ambitious sect ; the other quiet, 
peaceable, and unobtrusive* Let the Legislature, then, beware how 
they rashly give their sanction to this measure, lest they lay the foun- 
dation of a terrible enmity which shall one day crush the glorious 
liberty we now enjoy in matters both civil and ecclesiastical* 

Your’s, &c. 

May, IS25. - Cleb. Caktuar. 


LINES ON MR. RENNELL. 


To the Editor of the Christian jBememfcroacer. 

Sir, 

As I perceive that you admit poetry into the worfe under your direc- 
tion, I send you a tribute to the menSoty of theiate Mr. RennelK The 
subject will not, 1 conceive, be thought unseasonable, and where can it 
fina a more appropriate place than in the Christian Bemembrancer? 

• I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servaaW 

Z. 


Rentiell, within a busy sphere, * 

Youris was a'bfight tho* short^arem^. 

We*joy to think tmw much was done. 

While thx^oi)^ your course you qui^y run. * 
The mark’d rewpect which cfoWu^ 4 your close 
Your worth pre-eminenjly shows : 



ST4 . MetricA^ 

For not your flock akmocomkiB’d 
In this, but atien iiastorr join’d 
^ strongest eridenoato peomA 
liiair grief, their reverence, sad^ove* 

Tbia, spite adrvnw, lUUI mukt Abed « 

Bdm on a parent^i noundaA bekd. j > 

But ibr tbyBelf^'‘‘‘*flBudled thou - 
Art far beyond the kifluencettow > 

Of such poor soothing : cm they dileas 
Him who now dwelis in bappiness 1 
Yet while you linger’d here helsw . 

A joy there was, to ease-tbalirfalbw 
Which fell upon thee^ likeift h^t. 

The sorest trial, and the laat^ 

A joy there was-^for him vha trod# 

Beneath thine eye, the path of God# 

*Twas thine to place, a refuge for hia age^ 

In a fair ground, a goodly heritage*” 

Nor less this comfort must console,. 

As life ehlf d out, thy fainting soul, 

That e’eh thoAu moments, by some giv’n 
To ease, thou ^vest up to heav’n : 

No claims of sickness a reprieve 
From toil could win, pr thou receive: 

To gain^ the infldd, aind keep 

Witbia Christ's foM his wAnderiog shec^# 

Was still thy care*— thy witness he,* 

Thy gl<^iaus witness, Struensee ! 

Tims, a true soldier of the Chmtian hahd> 

Remielli you death encounter'd, sword in hand* 

' "metrical PRAYER. 

To <Ae Editor of the Christian Remembrancer* 

Sia, 

If your think that the following lines may be inserted advantage 
in the Christian Remembrancer, they are much at your service. . 

* ’I remain, Sir, ' 

^ Your obedient eervanl^ 

Holy Fhther, Unto Theh ' 

Hummy T woufd bend the knee, 

Pik latest R^eemer’s sake, , 

Oa 1% liMplMim pity 
Matyilm boty SniStirs aid. < < ■ , 

Be sliiiel4^rid%«ekler«lM.^I* 

O! mayi Me liie grace intfflM- > 
IPe^^ecMem^teg^e ti^ it^att I > 

'Htsay ftS^h'raay He besttfw ! 

1^0^, wbidi J&we tlie bosom glow ! 
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Charity, that se^ to bind 
In bonds of love all human kind ! 

LowHnessf, to banish pride i 
Patieiio^4»»lRatth and Hops sdHed ! 

Purity with'faOav*n conversing ! 

Piety thy deods rehearsing ! 

Firmness in thy truth's defence, ' 

And fortitude may He dispense ! ' 

These things, Father, I implore— 

But for this world’s fading storey 
What Thou wiliest to assign, 

ITiat and oidy dint be mine ! 

For well I know that I shall share, 

If faithful, thy parental care ; 

And that thy bounty still will flow. 

To yield me all I want below. 

Holy Fadier, day by day, 

Teach me when and how to^pray. 

MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

LINCOLN’S INK-PfBLDS. 

Thb important question acUoiirned i^t . sionartoa, the usual allowances would 
the former General Meeting of the Jbe continued. 

Society for Promoting Chrisiian Know* The report of the Standing Com- 

.ledge, respectiiig the transfer of the mit^eefbrtherbroughtiinder the notice 
^snperiotcndance of its East India Mis*- of the Board another snbjert of great 
cions to the Society for the Propaga- and increasing interest, the Indian Na- 
tion of the Qospel, was brought uniier tive Schools, of winch the Society's 
.the consideration of the last General 'Missionaries were the original found* 
Meeting, by a very lumiiiouS' report ers; and which, since the formatioij of 
from the Standing Committee, in which .Diocesan Committees, by Bishop Mid- 
the rise aiKl progress of the Society's dieton, at the three Presidencies, have 
East Indian .relatUms were explained, been under the sedulous superinten- 
, together with the many advantages dance of those useful auxiliaries ; and 
which would accrue ta this department recommended that the Society’s care 
of its c^Uems Aobi the proposed as* • and bounty should now be turned spe* 

. signment,. by bringing the several Mis^ cially to their encouragement and in** 

..sioDs into immeiiiate connection with ..crease, aod thatibrtlie bringing this 
. Bishop’s Coilegi^ and producing a ^great object more permanently before 
.unity of Missiongly. exertions in tliat Uie friendsttf the Society at hone, and 
the worjjii, under the manage- for its more* eflectual prosecution, a 
"ment of a Society, from its constita- . ^separate fiipd shtiuld Im established ; 
tion and circumstances, much better towards the formattop.t^wbicb, in the 
calculated to perform the important event of its being ha, a manifi- 

service with energy and effect. 'cent individual Cti^nose naiiie was not 

The recommendation of thp Com- disclosed) bid 
mi ttce was itnaaitnously agreed to, atid Tins renmmteudatiM of the Com- 

it«wa8 resolved to make an mittee whs aim jmnilnouafy agreed 

tender of the. Sdciety’s East JndblA Uu^lll^vedtomakean im* 

Missions to the Sister Siocieiy, ajgcoi^ that specido 

panied with the commanicatiQn, tl^t. obji^ct,.^ ap^expressionpf the Society’s 
during the lives of the existing cphvictioti of Its extreme importauce. 
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vey, M.A, 53, Liverpool Street. 


Extract /rtm the First Annual 
Report. 

At the First Anniversary Meeting of 
the Snhscrihers apd FYiendS of the 
Bisliopagale District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Cfaristiaii 
Knowledge, holdeo at School 
House, Peter Street, Stm Street, on 
Wedn^ay, the 35d of March, 1835. 
The Lord Bi^op of Cliester, Rector 
of St. Botolph^s, Bisliopsgate, 
in tbe Qiair. 

Tfte ^flowing Resolutions were unani« 
ntously passed : 

On the Motion of Sir William Blizard, 
secolKded by John Bannatyne, Esq. 

** That it appears, by the Report 
just presented to Utb meeting, that the 
labours of the Bishopsgate District 
Committee of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge for the past 
year have been eminently useful, in cir- 
culating among the poorer classes of 
this neigihboiwhood ttie^ Holy Scrip- 
ture^ and o^er books containing 
sound reUgfous, and mon^ instractioo.1 
On the MoHott of J. IX Powles, Esq. 
seconded by Heniy i^keld. Esq. 

** That the cntkwdinietit of District 
Conmiltteesl m^biciiebesof the Society 
for promot^ Chriatinii Knowledge, 
appi^ to be a powerhd means of fuf- 
theting and extendlM ttm iiiqyorfadt 
ohj^om of die pttent hFmale^ 

11 ^ ohjecii nmre genelaKy anowd, 

by profiioti^ an, lotercenniH^^l^^ 

by pr^ndng 0 p!^t of union: tlie 

friends of soiujd fdtgion, and especi- 


aliy the aseedbet*v of Rie Establi^ed 

On the Motion, cjf Robert Cotes- 
wovth, Esq. secoOdcd.by John Rich- 
ards, Esq. 

^*That among other ^important ad- 
vantages arising (rom UMreMbitshment 
of district commtiteesf the communi- 
cation to which It leads with the poorer 
classes^ on the subject of tlietr spiritual 
wants, desoryes to be specially enume- 
rated ; and diat 'on thcsir and otlnur 
grounds llie Bishopsgate District Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting 
Christhm Knowledge is entitled to the 
warm Und continued support of this 
meeting/* 

On theg^otion of John Bannatyne, 
Esq. seconded by Arthur Qarke, Esq* 

** That the titoite of tine meeting 
be respectfully presented to the Lord 
Bishop of Cliester, Rector of $1. Be- 
t»lph*s, Bishopsgate, Frestdenl and 
Trmurer of this Instltutiiiii, for hie 
continual attention to its interests.^^ 

Oo the Motion of John Richarc^ 
^q. seconded by J. D. Powles, Esq. 

** That the thanks ' of this meeting 
be presented to tke Rev. Ricliard Har- 
vey, M.A. Secretary of this Iiiftitutiou, 
for his constant and unwearied er^er- 
tioDs in discbmrging tbe duties of that 
office.*^ 


It is with great satisfictton that tlie 
District Committee of tbe Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in the 
Ward of Bishopsgate present to the 
Subscribeie this Srst Annual Report Of 
their proceedings— a report, whfob, it 
is hoped, will be found to eonfoio mat- 
ter of interest^ uoneurnfoent to tlie 
friends of religioii in gjsnefi^, and paupi 
tietilarly to members mtlte ^^l^ddi^ 
Church. 

An e^ofon was eaptmed, n| Ilfo 
first formatioo of fob CkhamRiueb. that 
tbegwffoiatmic of Btbfos*^ 

Pcayer Books, and Rdiidoas. Trends 
was toay desirohle tl^ the eafoof tbeiu 
at verjf iwfoced fmr it Is well 

known, tiiat tbe poor set a greater va- 
lue iipofi that which they have pur-> 
chased out of their honest earuings. 
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tiiaii upon that .MriiijpU coipe^tp Jhepi, . .afiht .wholly conducted 
perliaps^unaskedi 4)'nt hll'^eVms may ^ ' wife ' generally 

bought. Add to which, tl^at their toown, and.Jietter supported, 
readioeaa teNbuy even at a t5w pf^ce, ' fVl Ithtinl the number of books 
provet \fhe»r.;d^e>of ;poii|f^ 
tlie same time, regarding the 

God^ t^XPWOf , 

Chn«iian,w^. osin ** 

mittee by lio m^ns approve b|^exactr . 

ing^frw.:tb%vfitaQ«j(|gmti^^ God in the hands of a person 11 

Bibies.40^^yfK tlM# 9^ re^ceiv^g,i^a 

ci^fii«itit8iiv»tlbefii:%tmt^ tago accrue t(v the 

property id Ilia bq^lM^WhgPM^^ itawpif tejf, tl^ . 

and thei^efpfeitiwaaarl^ arp jpade th^ns|nwiOBte»^9?r®4**y 

thecommeiMBPmfptirftWa^Ai^^ %^hle«»idg 

tbat^theiwIn^tpHcea^if tlM#bpp]li^. secntipg.ou ?fi4v,V}^V 

on-tlm iio«aeiy»a 3 catatog«d* shottld^ie wants of tlieir flogj^ 39 - 

stMl iffi^her >wduee4r«fuf sale amongft ^ quamted 

tlievpoptiof nlhis -diairtetr hyjMm of important fjMsV*, ina^ 

aibdd‘fori^^by»doHiii^ Tiiete- ed for opportunities 0 / doing pod. 

suit has been very encouraging, . The The very pn OJf 

poocliave eAnneodigiKdtalecrity in pur- seen so employcd^ Js 
ch^«i^,il».baotw{^fferedj,ta them on of the .concern, \vhi<;l> t,h^ fot Joe 
tbeaeeeMuae^fii^ number welfai*e of their charge, 9 S ttiey thf t 

of^J|tbIeijtTesd»imiit8|.^ttd^.<^ must give, account, ’a proof^wl^liis 

Pniyei^BobkspJwiiithyom^ Comimttee generally aj^eciated as, it detmes to 

have dliliWMiWi,wltb the he. ItJa wit^r of fact, tl^t in yus 

two Blblee^^viiftited Ckmimon P#arer . district mapyd^apr persons, ^lui? tai^* 
BooksL Imveibrien BOld.at .the reduced ing in leligious books, haye., directed 
prieei,; fPhwamliller .tracts have been tlia attention , qf their clergyman to 
in soide . msiances. sold,, and 4n manv . cases of distress, and ^ sickness jn their 
oiven, to tim purchasers of Biblesvendr neighbourtiood j ^ and, >*ijat ^ more 
Praydr Booke. .The, Ibllowlng. is the important still, mopy, ^hq had never 
aoconot of Books which have been is- attended any place of wo^^np, having 
sued from tlioCommittoe’s depository, been induced to piHXbo^q a Bmle 
wttUin the tassyear ^ . a Prayer J&qok, ..hayo 

Bibles 215 regularly to church has 

Testaments 126 l>eeii a senrihU.toqmf^f IPvA? 

Common Prayer Books ... 355 dance of tl»^ chwch ^ncfe th^ 

Books and Ttacts.^...,.* 890 institution of Ui». Commute. Being 

, . , made acquainted, witli tjie.to^^tinienies 

Fem^ a tatal oC .. 158« of the Lord, tliey.l«s^io?t 5 fa (o love 

^ ^ the courts of^Ms hop^. ^ ^Were there 

; Of^thase, cme Wdsh Testament’ and only one wellrat^tmlih^ianS? 
fo^lr.,^Weteb Vr»ji*yBook»: hay> -toeen sort, ifr«igl>t j»^y 

sqW ; fe*r li«»« l»een loUJ. sufficient i;etutp.W tU^ boppijjrj.j^^ 

* ttHUtummiSh^cSi insk'two;*^” 

BMl» for labours «f.th«sa,,*K»vj^,H^ 

Protestant wife and child. Two iimi-# houiity 'b^»hag|:tf^p#J|sed*^^js *1 
dred an^^ eighty- tiirfee of the Tracts It must noli 

hsttfi luci^iMiedSRKliMiaiidiv^ch^ it ^e.o»i»oWo 8 ^^iJ*» 

n»<r ^B sKaWM l ed 4n*it^ putaMe# Ao. promote /or 

SteMolhc-tad die 4Jkiai«ittM.n«, fee 

etfutiM 'for takii|[pl^s)an*ei!tant]F 

einpTcssing their aindooh "wish, 
these Sunday ScluioM, which arn4lt pre-^ 
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Accordingly^ the smn of 70/. \s. vrorthy inBtrumefit, >by vbieU tlid 

Ins been paid to the Society’s trea- Clinrch is enabled to supply the la* 
surers, being one^hird of the Dona- bouring ebissesof this notion with, the 
tions and Sobsciiptions received by materials and means of reiigions^now-^ 
the District Committee : and, in addi- ledge, qualifyiikg them (tnider die 

tion totbis, tl^e sum of 16/. Ss. 3d. be- blessing of God, attending nppn me 

iog one-third of the money for books ministry of their appointed teachers) 
sold Within the District— so that, on to build np their ^ith upon n sure 

the vrbole, this Committee has contri- foundation, apd to understand the na- 

bnted, within the last year, 9*2/. 3s. 5d. tore of their ohligatimis to Him, who 
to the general designs of the Society. gave himself for ns, that he might re. 

Having tbiis laid before the Snb- deem, us from all iniquity, and purify 

scribers a brief, and, it is hoped, a sa- onto himself a peculiar people, zealous 

tisfactory aeconnt of tlie purposes to of good works,” 

vrliieb^t^ir liberality has been applied, That He may bless the labours of 
and of its results, the Committee have bis servants in the work of converting 

great pleasure in being able to state, souls, and clay by dny enlarge* the 

that ther-Society itself, in whose cause boundaries of his kingdom upon earth, 

they are engaged, continues to increase will be ttie constant prayer of alt who 

in numbers and in nseftilness. As it is feel the power of his Oospel in their 

better known, it is more esteemed; — own hearts, 

esteemed as an efficacious and trust- 

Receipts and Payments of the Bishopsgate District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

RECEIPTS. ( PAYMENTS 


1824 £. r, d. 1824. £. s. d. 

Donations and Sub- Society for Books 76 18 2| 

scriptions • • • • • 228 3 6 Ditto one-third Donations and 

Sale of Books • • * . 48 6 8- Subscriptions . J . 76 I 2 

Ditto ^e-third proceeds ofSale 

of Books 10 2 3 

Mr, Norris for Stamp and Ink . . I IB 6 

Mr. Clay for printing , , . i,*, , , 6 5 0 

Balance ill hand 101 6 1 

£276 10 2i £276 10 2| 

1825 — 1825 

Balance in band. . . 101 5 1 Society for Books 45 8 8} 

Sale of Books .... id 18 6 One-third proceeds of Sale of 

Hooks 5 6 2 

Mr. Clay for priming I 19 0 

Balance in baud 64 9 8^ 

£ll7 3 7 £117 3 7 


I 

List of annual Subscribers amounts to nearly 150. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OP THE GOSPEL- 

Tbe eomftinnicatlon from the Society assented to ; and thus the' plans of 
!Pronrotit|g Cbiistian Knowledge Bishop Middleton are obRl|>leted and 
(With r^rd ' to the transfer of the Bishops* Collegeoinacle the c^tre of 
Eatf Indm Mission) Uientlonld p. 376. all the Missionary operalious of the 
Bbbrd amV the Cibireh of England in Inctia.' 
pfopbmf tsdnbll^lieid' in It imanlmously Amongst other imercstilnig subjects 
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of diiein^sioDi the attention of the Board 
ivaa very urgently called by Bishop 
Inglis to the present state of King's 
College, at Windsor, in Nova Scotia. 
IThis institution was founded by liis late 
Majqpty, shortly after the termination 
of the American revolution, and co- 
eval with the erection of the Province 
into an Episcopal See for the purpose 
of diffusing amongst its inhahitants 
generally the benefits of a Church of 
England education and training up a 
native ministry — the importance of 
which objects were then very strongly 
felt. Forgetfulness of the past, has 
induced neglect of this establishment 
to proceed to that extent that the edi- 
floe is fallen into complete decay; 
whilst rival institutions have sprimg 
lip and obtained that public counte- 


nance and support which its strperin* 
tendaiits have solicited in vain. The 
case as made out by' the Bishop pro- 
duced that impresiioD upon the Board, 
that 500/. was voted towards its restom- 
tion, and more complete appointment 
with Professors, though the Society 
have no other means to make this 
grant than by a further reduction of its 
principal, a recommendation to the 
Christian Knowledge Society was also 
unanimously agreed to, to take the case 
into their favourable consideration, 
and a - subscription was opened to 
further^' the design which Hiir Grace 
the President, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, commenced by donations of lOOA 
each, and to which several others of 
the members present made liberal con- 
tributions. 


BISHOPSGAT^ DISTRICT COMMITTCU 

Established Aprils 1B24. 

The Bishop of Chester is really inde- 
fatigable^n furthering the concerns of 
Religion and of the Church. Not only 
did he, early in 18^4, establish in his 
parish a Distr'^ct Qomroittee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 


ledge — with what success, the above 
sketch of file First Report will suffi- 
ciently testify— His Lordship* com- 
menced a similar Association in aid of 
the Sister Society. Tlie following is 
a list of the Subscribers 

Don. I Ann. S. 
|£. s, rf. £. s, d. 


1823 Chester, Right Rev. C. J. Lord Bishop of. Rector, 

President §* IVeasurer (Incorporated) .. ..... 

1824 A Lady, by the Lord Bishop of Chester 

Baiinatyue, J. Esq. New Broad-street 

1826 Campbell, Mrs. Bcniers-street. 

Campbell, Miss do • • 

1824 Clarke, A. Esq. Bishopsgatc-strcct 

Clode, G. Esq* do. 

Clode, Mrs. , do 

Cotesworth, R. Esq. Hroad-street Buildings .... 

Daubuz, Mrs. M. New Uroad-street. 

De Lisle, Mrs. Dcvonshire-square • 

Harvey, Rev.^. Curate, Secretary (incorporated) 

Headington, Mi*s. Spitaffields • . . 

Hurry, Esq* Burton-crescent 

1 825 Judkins, J. R. Esq. Bishopsgatc-street 

1824 Meyer, J. C. Esq. Broad-street Buildings 

OUe, W. Esq. Walbrook-lionse • • . . . . 

Patten, Miss, Wormwood -'street • . • . 

Patten, Miss M. do. . 

P^ttenji Mjss A. d6,‘ '. 

Po'wleSjjJ.p^. Ipsq. Freematf^court. , ..... . 

Ppwles,^ .• • • • • • • V r • ^ f r V 

Purrier, J. V. Esq. St, Heleu's-piacg . . . , h , 

Richards, J,. £^q. DeVohshire-square 

Simpson, D. Esq. 'Biiihopsgate-street 

S c 2 


5 0 0 


1 1 Ol 


5 0 0 


to 0 0 


5 

10 


2 2 0 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

» 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 10 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.1 

1 

0 

i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 ‘ 

1 

0 
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1824 Scott, John, Esq. New Broad-street 

Tomlinson, 9ev.G. Curate 

Wilson, T. Esq. M.P, JefFreyVsquare .. . 
Wilson, fM. Esq. Walbrook- house 

1825 Wilson, Miss, do 

Wilson, Miss M. do 

Wyndham, £. Esq. Charlotte-street .... 

ADDITIONAL LIST. 

1825 Alston, Mr. Bishopsgate-street' 

Barrett, Mrs. do. 

BarreH, Miss do. * • » • . 

^oales, Mr. do. ^ 

Belfour^ Mrs. New Broad-street 

Bell, J. P. Esq. Broad-street Buildings. • 
Bell, Thomas, Esq. New Broad-strect .. . . 

Bell, Miss, New Bond>street 

Berwick, Mrs. Rose and Crown-court.^-. . 
Bourcard, Mr. Broad-street Buildings .... 

Brown^ Mr. Houndsditch 

Burrows, Mrs. Broad-street Buildings .. . . 
Chambers, D. Esq. Bishopsgate-street. . • . 

Clay, Mr. Devonshire-street • . . • 

Clayton, Rev. John,^evonsliire-8quare . . 

jCobb, Dr. Finsbury-circus 

Coggar, Mrs. Walthamstow * • 

Champion, Mrs. Wandsworth • • 

Champion, Miss. do. 

Champion, Miss E. do 

Crespiu, Mrs. Bishopsgate-street 

Daubiiz, Mrs. A. New Broad-street 

Doxat, A. J. Esq. Bishopsgate-street . . . . 
Duxat, Mrs, A. J, do. 

Doxat, Miss do. 

Dyke, Mrs. New Broad-street 

Edger, Miss, Devonshire- square ........ 

Edger, Miss M. do 

Edix, Mr. Broad-street Buildings 

Forbes, Mr. do 

Gilbert, J. Esq. Bishopsgate-street 

Grellier, .P. P. Esq. Wormwood-street . . 
Groves, Miss, Bishopsgate-street 
Hankey, Miss Emma, Bedford-square . . . . 
Hare, Mrs. Bishonsgate-strect*.^.. 

Heard, Mr, Livqfpool- street 

Hichens, R. Esq. Threadneedle-street. . . . 

Holborn, Mr. Bishopsgate-street 

lliff, Miis, do... 

Jeffery, Miss A. Walbrook . 

Ki^ber, Mrs. Bishopsgate-street 

Emg, Mr. S. Half Moon*alley 

> Ijee, Pavement. • . . 

; Lee, Miss, do. . . 

Lee* Miss A. M« do» . .. . « ; 

Lcne, Mts. John, Upper Clapton 

XilwalV Mr. Bishopsgate-street .... . « . , 


Don. 
\£. s. d. 


10 0 0 


lAnn. 8. 


10 0 








0 10 0 




10 0 


1 1 0 
110 
1 1 0 

2 0 0 












KO 10 6 
10 K) 0 


£. 

s. 

d. 

i 

1 

0 

J 10 
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1 


L 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

so 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 



0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 


h 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0* 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 

0^ 

5 


0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 
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March, Mr. New Broad-street. • 

Mathews, Janies, Esq. Ixworth, Suffolk 

Meyer, Mrs, Broad-street Buildings • - 

Moore, Mr. Bisliopsgate-stiect 

Morley, W. Esq • • . 

Morley, Mrs. W 

Morley, Mr. James 

Mnspratt, J, P. Esq. New Broad-street 

Newman, Mr. Bishopsgate-street. • . 

Norris, Mrs. Blomfield-strect T. 

Osborn, Mr. Bishopsgate-street 

Pead, Mr. B. Broad-street Buildings 

Phillips, Mrs. O. Bishopsgate-street 

Pow'ell, J. C. Esq. St. Helen Vplace 

Powell, James, Esq. Hackney 

Hichards, Mrs. Devonshi re-square 

Kichards, Miss, do 

Ronaldson, Mr. Liverpool-street. 

Roystoii, Mr. Broad-street 

Salkeld, Mrs. Bishopsgate-street 

iSikes, William, Esq. Mansion House-street 

Smith} Mr. D. Bishopsgate Church-yard 

Taylcr, Mr. Son-street 

Terrill and Nell, Messrs. Broad-street Buildings. • . , 

ThKmas, Mr. 

Upton, Mr 

Varty, Mr. Bishopsgate-street 

Yernon, ^ Esq. Broad-vStreet Buildings •••«.... • , 

Waite, Mr, Wormwood-street • . • • •■ 

Wells, Mr. Bishopsgate-street * 

Williams, Mr. do 

Subscriptions uuder bs 

A Lady 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, per W, C. Walteis, Esq, 
Donations 


Don. 
1^. d. 


1 0 0 


0 0 


0 10 


Ann. S. 


1 

! 3 0 0 

‘15 6 



s. 

d. 

0 
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1 
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10 
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5 
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10 
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9 

5 

0 

0 

12 
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We trust that this example will not 
have been set in vain, but that we shall 
soon have to record that it has been 


followed with sjjirit by the Clergy and 
Laiiy of other parishes. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENLARGEMENT AND BUILDING OF 

churcAes. 


T::** Sqyenth Annual Meeting of this 
Society took place on Wednesday, 
April 25, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
-^Present His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; the Bishops of London, 
Hereford, Bath and Weils, Chester, 
Down and Connor,., and several other 
Dignitaries of the Church ; Lord Ren- 
yon, Sir R. Peel, O, Gipps, Esq. M.P. 
William Cotton, and 3. Hoare, lilsqrs,, 
&c. &c. 


At twelve o’clock' his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury took- the 
Chair. 

The Secretary then read the Report 
of the proceedings of the Society dur- 
ing the past year. It appeared that 
applications had been made duriog that 
time for assistance, and that in 79 of 
them grants had been made to the 
amount of 14,745/. and additional ac- 
ooniinodalion thereby ^procured for 
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t3t,74d ' persenS) Of which nnniber 
T6,2I^3 will be free sittings. Since the 
first formation of the Society Uie whole 
of the application^ had been and 
though 396f of these grants had been 
made at ^n expenditnre^ including what 
has been already paid, as well as what 
the Society stands pledged for, of 
S6il40/o a great ihipulse had, by these 
means, been given to the liberality of 
the inbdbitants of parishes ; the grant 
of 1> '3, Of 500 pounds, and, in a few 
instanced, of tOOO pounds, stimulated 
them to thc^xpenditiirc of three or 
tbur'Hhms the amount of ilie donations 
of the Society ; and even in some in- 
stances that liberal fueling bad gone so 
far as to supply the sum wanted with- 
out the assistance of the Society, al- 
though it had actually voted a grant for 
that purpose. The result of the whole 
bad been an increase of accommoda- 
tion, in 395 Churches and Chapels, to 
the extent of 1 13,714 sittings, of which 
84,648 were for the sole use of the 
poor. Great, however, as the benefits 
}»ad been which the labours of the So- 
ciety had been enabled to. confer, still 
the lapidly-increasing population ren- 
dered further accommodation to a 
much greater extent still necessary, 
and the Committee had been coinpel- 
Jcd ’to refiise numerous applications, 
l>oin want of funds. Many might sup- 
pose that this Society was not neces- 
sary, and that the Parliamentary grant 
Imd provided for all such demands ; 
but it ought to be known that those 
grants are exclnsivelycappropriated to 
the building of new Churches in places 
where the population exceeds 4000 
persons, but the present Society gives 
relief to every parish, be it more or 
less populous, for the re-building, the 
enlarging, or the repatrihg, provided 
such alterations increase^ the means fiff 
accommodation. Supported entirely 
by voluntary contribution, the Com- 
mittee of the Society, in annoimcing' 
that bis MajeUty^ npon being informed 
of the fhiliire of their resources, IhRl 
been 'graciously pleased to order them 
a donation of 100(1 poimds, earnestly 
lHii>e1l' that liif^xample would be fO!i- 
the friends pf thcr^iSstablisii- 
ed and by ©Very one desiroifs 

of addling thl^ ifieons of f^OltgioUs in- 


struction to tiiose poor persons who 
‘are unable to procure, at present, the 
necessary accommodation in onr places 
of worship. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ^ in 
moving that the Report be priinit(^, 
took . occasion to expatiate Upon' the 
advantages derived from the exertions 
of this society,, and expressed ';h is con- 
fidence, that when tlie basis of public 
good on which' they stood a^as tho- 
rougiily perceived, that they would 
have the support of the country at 
large, as surely as they had, he was 
convinced, the good wishes of those he 
had the pleasure of addressing. 

The Bishop of London, afier the 
statement of the gracious act of his 
Majesty in bestowing 1090/. to pro- 
mote the objects of the Society, thought 
that it should be their first dnty to ex- 
press their sense of the honour con- 
ferred upon tliein froni^that high qiiar* . 
ter ; and he had tliei%fore great plea- 
sure in moving a resolution, expressive 
Of the humble gratitude of the Society 
for the miinilicent donatioR which it 
had been his Majesty's pleasure to be- 
stow upon them. The Right Rev. 
Prelate observed that this was not the 
first instance of his Majesty^s care of 
the interests of riie Church j there hav- 
ing been a number of If gislative enact- 
ments for building Churches at the ex- 
pense of the country, brought forth 
under the same gracious auspices, and 
in furtherance of the same purpose. 
Pie thought it flattering to the Society 
that their exertions had been apprecia- 
ted by his Majesty, and hoped that his 
Majesty's conduct would operate as k 
stimulus to induce others to come for- 
ward now and supply former deficien- 
cies, The Right Rev, Prelate con- 
cluded by Observing that the Society 
had just become kiiown, that its bene- 
fits were just about to be understopd, 
and he hoped the Society Would, by 
the donations of the puliHe, 
to grant assistance to 4bme bf the pte- 
sent numerous applieants. 

Sir R. Peelf in Seeondinifthe'Reso- 
Ihtion, said he' had an oppdrttinity of 
Witnessing^ the behefieial effee'ts df.'the 
asslstaittce ’ tendered by the Sdeie;^. 
They hadgiailfed ihonfy to him tis an 
assistance fbr the etebtidn of twb gal- 
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lei’ies in a country Church, an4 he had 
the gratification of seeing those galle^ 
ries filled by persons who were formerly 
the pests of society, but who had, the 
moment they possessed places they 
cduld call their own, regularly attend- 
ed divine service, and become respect- 
able members of the community ; in- 
deed he was convinced that if the So- 
ciety continued its cfibrts, the time 
would come when they might do with- 
out locks to tiieif houses. He had at- 
tended the Meeting, although in weak 
healthy to express his sense of the 
benefits to be derived from perse- 
verance in the course they were pur- 
suing, and to express his desire to dou- 
ble his subscription, because he thought 
he could not benefit his family more 
than by promoting the good objects of 
the Society. 

The resolution of thanks to his Ma- 
jesty wastlien^arried unanimously. 

Lord Kenyon^n proposing a vote of 
thanks to the most^Rev. Prelate in the 
chair, took occasion to pronounce a 
very animated eiilogium ^n the charac* 
ter of that distinguished person, and to 
express the high sense which the So- 
ciety must entertain of his unwearied 
exertions to promote objects of reli- 
gion and virtue in general, and more 
particularly ofhis zealous co-operation 
with their Committee in advancing the 
interests of that Institution. 

■ G. Gipps, Esq. M. P. seconded the 
resolution. Nothing, he thought, could 
describe better the advantages of the 
Institution than the statement of the 
worthy Baronet with regard to the 
manutacturing district in which he re^ 
sided ; and he was quite convinced 
that if their object was to promote the 
worship of their Creator, by attending 
to the observance of the Sabbath, they 
cbiild not do it more effectually than by 
assisting the efforts of that Society. 

The resolution of thanks to the 
^• '‘bbishop of Canterbury was then 
earrie^^^y acclamation. 

His Grace briefly returned thanks. 

The Bisiiop of Down and Connor 
considerecl it important that they 
slioiild testify their gratitude tOv those 
geniiJeisMsn who devpied tlieir services 
to tl|e Moiety in the CooMnittee, and 
who were, from their highfitatioii in life, 
best calcufated 'to promote its inter- 


ests, and carry its designs into efficient 
execution. The Right Reverend Pre* 
late concluded by moving a resolution 
expressive of the gratitude of the So- 
ciety to the Treasurer and Gentlemen 
composing the Committee. 

The Bishop of Bath and ^V^ells se- 
conded the resolution. It was unne- 
cessary for him to speak of gentlemen 
so well known on this occasion as well 
as others ; the Society under their aus^ 
pices had done great good upon scanty 
means. It had his wishes, feeiings, and 
prayers for its success. « 

Sirloglish Dolben said a few words, 
but in so low a tone that we were un- 
able to collect his meaning. 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

Lord Kenyon in returning thanks in 
behalf of the Committee, informed the 
meeting, that his worthy friend. Sir 
Robert Peel had just contributed a 
third donation of 500/. 

The Bishop of Chester, in rising to 
propose a vote of thanks to the person 
whose former exertions have mainly 
contributed to the foundation of this 
Society, and whose continued favours 
and assistance since, have so material- 
ly tended to the promotion of its ob- 
jects, said — Ihope I may not be con- 
sidered as trespassing too much upon 
the indulgence of the meeting, if I take 
the liberty ofprefacing that motion by 
one or two observations. ' I feel, in- 
deed, that there cannot be any great 
impropriety in adding my humble tes- 
timony to wbat you have already heard 
of the great benefits derived from tliC 
exertions of this Society in the diocese 
to which I have more immediately the 
honour to belong ; and in the name of 
its great and rapidly-increasing popular 
lion, now anxiously looking forward to 
the continuance of your assistance, to 
call upon you not to relax your efforts 
for procuring them the^ means of ob- 
taining that religious instruction they 
so anxiously desire ; for' however coir- 
siderable 1 may be inclined to think 
the good we have already effected-^ 
however great the benefits we have 
conferred upon the poorer classes of 
Society-^MiweVer much we may have 
aided ■ the propagation * of religions 
tciilbs---I .csHinot '|iu$ feel that alt WO 
have already done tS, if I might dsc thh 
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<cxprei^ioo, but as a aucleiis of ftitnre 
exertioj3--'a groundwork for tho foiv 
mation of a Society winch may, more 
than any other^ diduse the light anil Ide 
of tUeCro8peI,and protect the interests of 
our Apostolic Church — interests, upon 
the preservatitni of which our happi* 
ness and prosperity mainly depend. 
We all know with what difficulty, and 
after how much entreaty, a sum was 
obtained from the Legislature, labour* 
ing at that time it is true, under the 
pressure of importunities, from wants 
supposed to be much greater than oursj 
but we all recollect the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sum to build churclies under 
certain regulations^ the great boon was 
here justly supposed to have been re- 
ceived when that sum was granted, and 
yet highly as 1 am disposed to estimate 
the advantages derived from that grant 
— it was, as compared with our actual 
necessities, but a drop of water in the 
ocean, and in iny opinion will not oper- 
ate half so much, either in the way of 
example to the liberal, or actual hene- 
lit to the nation at large, as the inilu- 
ence and labour of this Society may be 
able to accomplish. I kuow and 1 
speak it from my own experience apd 
observation, that we can as yet hardly 
calculate upon the good which may he 
dehved from our elforts; the great 
mass of the population are Just begin- 
ning to be aware of our existence — 
only now alive to any just conception 
of tile value of o.ur assistance s this 
then is the time for renewed and vigor- 
ous action<^thi8 is the time for the 
friends of the Cburchlo show their de- 
sire to promote the interests of its es- 
tablishments, for I say that they are 
answerable/or the consequences if they 
suffer HD institution so important to its 
well-being to die away from a want of 
their protection, at the very niomei^t 
too when they had fo|^cred it into vi- 
gorous life, and warmed and animated 
it to a power ofb<>u«ficial exertion.— 
Be it rem^bered^ ffiat although you 
may by the inbst liberal beneiactionB 
encourage propagation of the Gos^ 
pel— though you distribute your Bibles 
tb^ottgli ev^ corner of the kingdom, 
have not done all thot Is required 
liiui^:^j>fiOyjile a place 
hove Jtbe word 
of<jtopsii^k^4%'ldamlmsto^^ and 


where they may receive sueb ipstruo* 
tioqs jn the meaning of the Holy M^rit, 
as without whioh, I fear even tbeJIon* 
gtiage of' that sacretl volume may^ be 
perverted, and brought to bear^an to^ 
terpretatioii to their understandings, 
far different from tlmt which was 
intended by its inspired authority.-— 
I am iiappy to say that iu niy own dio- 
cese, wherever accommodation bos 
been provided, the seats have been, , in 
every instance, immediately occupied ; 
and X can bear testirupny, from per- 
sonal observation, to the truth of what 
has been stated by the worthy and 
liheraUminded baronet (Sir H, Feel) re.- 
lative to the visible improvement in the 
moral condition of the people, where- 
cver they liave been thus enabled to 
benefit by religions instruction. It 
becomes therefore a sacred duty upon 
all the well-wishers of pure religion, to 
extend the infivience of a Society which 
produces so many means of diffusing 
the true Word of God, and which pur- 
poses to afford accommodation, in pro- 
per places of worship, to those who, 
from their inability to procure spiritual 
assistance in our own Churches, have 
been — it cannot give surprise to say- 
been compelled to go elsewhere ; and 
from finding their efforts checked by 
want of Christian liberty with us, al- 
lowed their feelings to take an opposite 
direction. 1 hope 1 am not going be- 
yond the due bounds of propriety : 
but I would inculcate, and 1 know 
from experience its value, the neces- 
sity of personal exertion; not alonO 
the mere giving of your own benefac- 
tion, but the stimuiatiug others to do 
so likewise : for 1 believe there is no 
Institution, however great its claims 
upon public generosity, of which it 
may not be said that every man who 
gave might liave^ induced another to 
give something too : and I put it there- 
fore to the conscience of every Sub- 
scriber, whether be has it hot 
power to induce one, other to 

contribute bis mite along with him; -1 
feel 1 liavo already trespassed too long 
upon your attention, and 1 tlierefore 
beg to move that tlie thaoks of tliU 
meeting be given^to the Hononu^ 
cretary, for his unceasing labours 
^promote the interests of ttiOvBoclety* 
Mr.Bensott seconded the Resolution, 
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Thr. ShepUieril' b^gf €d td inrdim the 
Meetings that a 8oHely had been 
fottited in the city, to co^operf^te witli 
that lie had now tiieJjonoiir to address^ 
and tiiat it met every Fiiday in Mer- 
chant Seaman’s Oihee in the Royal Ex- 
change, to receive subscriptions, and 
give mfbrtnation on the subject of the 
purposes to winch the funds were to 
be applied. Ifhe gentleiUen of the city 
tliouglil as they, by the extension of 
commeree, were instvo mental to the 
incioaseof the popnialioii, theyshoiild 
do something ib supply its wants in re- 
ligious instfuciion, and they had there- 
fore formed this sirb-cotnmii tec for 
promoting die same objects. He (Dr. 
Shepherd) ho\Vever, mentioned it piin- 
ripally fbr the purpose of throwing 
out a suggestion, that a something of 
tlie> same kind, sitting weekly, might 
produce beneticial etfects iu tiie west 
end, as well as the east of the metro- 
polis. 

The Bishop of Chester informed the 
Meeting that the City Committee had 
already raised upwards of 600/. 

The Rjesolution of thanks to the Se« 
cretaiy was then carried. 

Sir Robert Peel proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Auditors, expressing 
a hope that they would continue to 
hold their offices. 

It was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary then road the list of 
siihsciipiions and donations for the 
present year. His Majesty 1000/. j 
the Princess Augusta 100/. ; tiie Arch- 
bishop of /Canterbury (third donation) 
200/.; the Bisirop of l«ondon (third 
donation) 200/. : Bishop of Worcester 
100/. ; Bishop of Lincoln 100/.; Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells 100/. ; Bishop 
of Exeter 100/.; Bishop of Gloucester 


26/:; Bishop of Chester (third dona- 
tion) 50/. ; Bishop of Lichfield 60/.; 
Sir Robert Peel 500/. : Lord Kenyon 
(third donation^ lOQ/.; the MasteWf 
C:iare Hall, 100/. ; Mr. Joshua Warson 
100/.; ihe Hon. and R^v. Mr. Tur- 
nour 21 guineas; Mr. Gippd (third 
douationj lUO/. Subscribed in the 
city, the Lord Bishop of Chester in 
the chair : the Lord M>iyor 30 guineas ; 
Sir R. Wigraih (second donation) 100 
gtiiueas ; the Bishop of Ciiester 50/. ; 
Mr. Poiilis 100/.; Alderman Thomp- 
son 20 guineas. 

Mr. Wm. Cotton, the Bank Direc- 
tor, then addressed a few words to the 
meeting, expiessive of his sense of the 
importance of the Society, and of the 
luslre conferred upon the character of 
the Clergy by the support of sucli in- 
stitutions. 

Tile Lord Bishop of Hereford apo- 
logised for the absence of the Arch- 
bisliopof York,and expressed his con- 
viction of his Grace’s anxious desire to 
promote the views of the Society, 

Thanks were voted to the City Com- 
mittee for their valuable services. 

The Bishop of Chester, from an ex- 
perience of some years, thought Ite 
could assert that the benevolent spirit 
of the city only required to be awaked- 
ed, and it would produce the best 
effects. 

The Bishop of Exeter took the li- 
berty of stating that he had lately con- 
secrated a Church in bis diocese which 
ivas capable of containing ]5,0(K) 6r 
16,000 persefns, one half of the ex- 
pence of which Iniilding bad been de- 
frayed by a single individual (Lord 
Rolle.) 

The meeting then separated. 
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HASTEHS or Ar¥s. 

BiUtelishat#, " Rev. Frtinds, University 
Campbell, John, BaHiol College. 

Dibditr, Rev. ^Chdtnas^Pit^iiall, St Johivs 
College, Grand Compounder • 
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King, James, Oriel College. 

Saint, Rev. John James, Btasendl^e Col- 
lege. j ^ 

Urquhart, Rev. Henry John, FdUpW of 
New College, 

.BACHJBLOAS, OV ART^* 

Abbott, Cbaifles,- Christ phurcb- . , 
Alexander^ Danid, St. Mary Halk 
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Atwood, Thomas George Patrick, Pem- 
broke College. 

Baldwin, Frederick H. Leger, Queen’s 
College. 

Barnston, Roger S*t. Worcester College. 
Bayly, Edmund Goodeiiongli, and 
Brown, Sylvanus, Pembroke* College. 
Moore, Arthur, University College. 
Scarbrough, William, Christ Church. 

May 5. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Harrison, Rev. John Henry, Wadham 
College. 

Monypeny, Rev. James Isaac, Wadham 
College. 

Perkins, Frederick David, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

Piisey, Edward Bouverie, Oriel College. 
Tiddenian, Richard Philip Goldsworthy, 
Magdalen Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Baker, George, Wadham College. 
Beddoes, ^ Thomas Lovell, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

Benson, Jolm Peter, Exeter College. 
Bowen, Jeremiah, All Souls’ College. 
Capper, Jolm Lewis, Pembroke College. 
Coleridge, Edwdn Ellis, Trinity College. 
Colling, Thomas Adams, Lincoln College. 
Cornish, Hubert Kestell, Corpus Christl 
College. 

Cox, William Hayward, Pembroke Col- 
lege. 

Daubuz, John^ Exeter College. 

Dod, Henry Hayman, Worcester College. 
Eyre, George Edwjird, Oriel College. 

Fell, Samuel Iston, Queen’s College. 
Fletcher, Leonard, All Souls’ College. 
Fyler, Samuel Amot, Trinity College. 
Gilpin, Charles, Magdalen Hall. 

Gomonde, William Henry, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

Gregory, Charles, Wadham College. 
Griffith, Thomas Gilbert, Magdalen Hall. 
Hay, George F. Balliol College. 

Meade, Thomas Percy, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

Morgan, Charles Augustus Samuel, and 
York, Edward, Christ Cliurch, G^and 
Compounder. 

May 13. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Thirkill, John, Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

MASTERS OP ARTS. 

Escott^ Bickham Sweet, Christ Church. 

^ Lloyd, William He]|ry Cynric, Jesus Col- 
lege. 

BACHELOR* OP ARTS. 

Br^, Mourant, St. Mary Hall* < 

Carey, Pet<^r 8titffi>rd, St. John*5 College. 


Heberden, William, Oriel College. 

Hewitt, Richard, Queen’s College. 
Hone,^Fredeyck Joseph, University Col- 
lege' 

Huddleston, George James, Merton Col- 
lege. 

Hughes, Thomas, Jesus College. 

Hull, Henry William, Oriel College. 

Ind, Janies, Queen’s C^ollege. 

Legge, Henry, Christ Church, 

Marshall, John, Worcester College. 

Moss, Joseph William, Magdalen Hall. 
Sydenham, John Philip, Exeter College. 
A/ay 21. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Marlow Watts, Worces- 
ter College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Barber, Ambrose, W'adham College. 
Battiscombe, William, Pembroke College. 
Currie, Edmund, Wadham College. 
Roberts, Rev. Robert Lloyd Anwyl, Jesus 
College. 

Stevens, Rev. Henry, and 
Woodcock, Elborough, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder. 

BACHELORS OP ARTS. 
Champion, Richard Charles, Magdalen 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Handley, Augustus Bernard, Queen’s 
College. 

Harrison, Henry Robert, and 
Harrison, George, Lincoln College. 
Leicester, Frederick, Queen’s College. 
Magan, Charles Henry, St, John’s Col- 
lege. 

Markham, John, and 
Markham, William Rice, Christ Church. 
Pounliiey, Humphrey, Queen’s College. 
Priestley, John, Trinity College. 

Rlioades, James Peter, Wadham College. 
Rogers, Aaron, Jesus College. 

Scott, Matthew Robert, Exeter College. 
Stephens, Charles Loder^ St. Mary Hall. 
Titiey, Peter, Jesus College. 

May 25. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Baumgarten, Rev, Charles Henry Tho- 
mas, Magdalen Hall. 

Bullock, Edward, Christ Church. 

Cheales, John, Brasenose 
Commeline, Rev. Thomas, St. Alban Hall. 
Dawes, Rev. John Henry, St. Etound 
Hall. , 

Elliott, George Percy, St. Maty Hall. 
Elton, Edward, Brasenose College* 
Escott,^R^f Thoxnaa Sweet, Lincoln Col- 
lege. 

Evans, Rev, Thomas Simpson, St. Alban 

- Hall. 
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Gresley, William, Student of Christ 
Church. 

Harding, Rev. John, Balliol College. 
Herbert, Rev. John, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Holt, Rev. Thomas Burbank, Queen’s 
College. 

Home, Rev. William Archibald, Student 
of Christ Church. 

Huyshe, John, Brasenose College. 

Jones, Rev. Edward, Jesus College* 

Mends, Rev. Joseph, and 
Mendham, Rev. John, St Edmund Hall. 
Mure, Philip William, Christ Church. 

Pare, Frederick Harry, Christ Church. 
Pennefatlier, Joseph Lysaght, St. Alban 
Hall. 

Rowlandson, Arthur, Brasenose College. 
Sandford, Daniel Keyte, Christ Church, 
Gratid Compounder. 

Saunders, Rev. Augustus Page, Student 
of Christ Church. 

Ward, Rev. Charles Richard, Magdalen 
Hall. 

Wood, John, Christ Church. 

BACHELORS OP ARTS. 

Bndnall, William, Brasenose College. 
Bourne, Jolm Oervas Hutchinson, Pem- 
broke College. 

Cooper, Philip Arden, Oriel College. 

Dear, William Sinith, Wadham College. 
Ellis, William May, Christ Church. 
Estcourt, Edmund Hiley, Balliol College. 
Fowle, Henry, University College. 

Graham, Francis James, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

Hamilton, William, Pembroke College. 
Hayward, John Curlis, Oriel College. 

Jones, Calvert Richard, Oriel College. 
Justice, John, Christ Church. 

Pruen, Henry, Oriel College. 

Lloyd, Thomas, Jesus College. 

Maybery, Charles, Jesus College. 

North, John, Brasenose College. 

Odell, John, Christ Chiireh, Grand Com- 
pounder. 

Palmer, Samuel Samborc, Exeter College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Parry, Janies Patrick, Exeter College. 
Sanders, Robert, Magdalen Hall. 

Sergison, William, Brasenose College. 
Sinith, George Gordon, St. Alban Hall. 
Shuckdh;gh, Charles Verney, Trinity 
College. 

Taylor, John, Brasenose College. 

Toller, Satl^el Bush, Trinity College. 
Tompson, Edward Henry, Magdalen 

Treveneh, Thomas Jolui, Exeter Colleg^. 
Tucker, Man wood, Scholar of Balliol 
College. 

Turner, Charles Hampden, Christ Church. 

3 D 


Usmar, Thomas, Queen’s College. 
Vaughan, Hugh, Jesus College. 

Wall, William Ellis, Tiinity College. 
Winterbottom, James ^dward, and 
Woods, William Leyland, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 


April 19. 

The Rev. William Vaux, M.A. late 
Fellow of Balliol College, was elected, by 
the Heads of C’olleges, to preach Canon 
Hampton’s Divinity Lecture for the year 
1826. 

April 27. 

Mr. William Street Escott was admitted 
Scholar of New College. 

A2Jril 28. 

The Rev. Pldward Cardwell, B.D. Fel- 
low of Brasenose College, was approved 
in Convocation as an Examining Master 
in “ Literis Humaiiioribu^.’’ 

[An election of King’s Scholars at West- 
minster Scht^l took place tliis day, when 
the following young gentlemen were 
elected, by which tliey are entitled either 
to Studentships of Clirist Chui-ch, Oxford, 
or Scholarships of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : — Messrs. Woodfall, Ileathcoie, 
Downes, Sutherland, Brodie, Gwilt, 
Simpson, and M ‘Levey.] 

Minj 5, 

Mr. Jacobson, of Edmund Hall, and 
Messrs. Quarrnby, Pyemont, Metcalfe, 
and Jackson, Commoners of Lincoln Col- 
lege, were elected Scholars of that So- 
ciety. 

In full Convocation this day, the Uni- 
versity Seal was allixed to "a Ictrer of 
thanks from the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars, to the Tery Rov. the Dean of 
Westminster, for his late munificent foun- 
dation ot four University Scholarships. 

MaijU. 

The University Seal was affixed to a 
Deed of Foundation of a Piofessorship in> 
Political hlconoiny, on the endowment of 
Henry Drummt;^!, Esip of Albany Park, 
in the county of^urry. The Professor is, 
to he elected by Convocation, and to hold 
the Professorship for the space of five 
years, being capable of re-election after 
the lapse of two years. He is to read a 
course of nine lectures at the least during 
one of the four academical Terms in every 
year, and to print and publish one of the: 
same lectures. Three persons are to be 
considered as foinfing a class, and if the 
Professor n^ccts so to read or to publish, 
according to' the intention of the fpiuider, 
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lie forfeits all claim to tlie salary attached 
to the Professorship during the period of 
such neglect. 

May 12. 

Mr. Charles Richard Littledole, Mr. 
Marniaduke Robert Jeffreys, Mr. George 
Phillimore,* aftd -Mr. Charles Otway 
Mayne, were admitted Students of Christ 
Church, from Westminster School. 

ilfa^ 25. 

Being the first day of Trinity or Act 
Term, the following Gentlemen were no- 
minated* Masters M the Schools : — 

Rev. James Thomas Round, M.A.'Fel- 
low of Balliol College. 

Rev. Charles Do<^gson, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church. 

Rev. Llewelyn LewelHn, M.A. Scholar 
of Jesus College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred Jpril 27. 

BACHELOR IN DIVI5UTY. 

Dawson, Rev. Fraiicis, Trinity College. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Sandys, Sir Windsor Edwin Bayntun, 
Trinity College. 

BACHELORS OF. ARTS. 

Blake, Walter, 

Bower, George Henry, and 
Fry, John, Trinity College. 

Gibbons, George, Sidney College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Stone, William, St. Peter’s College. 
Wallington, Charles, Clirist College. 

May 4. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Calvert, Nicholson Robert, St. John^s Col- 
lege. 

Gorton, Robert, Jesus- College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Wood, Rev. Richard, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Seymour, Henry Caen, Trinity Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Bally, William Ford, Dai iiing College. 
Carpendale, William, St.‘ John’s College. 
Townsend, Samuel Thomas, Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Vyvyan, Vycll F. Trinity College. 

May 16. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Holmes, Rev. j^Frederick, B.A. of St. 
John’s College, by RoyalMandate. 
MayW, 

]|^ASTEa^OF .ARTS. ! 

tlolditoh, Rev.^Ftamnett, Caius College. 


Holmes, D. St. John’s College, by Royal 
Mandate. 

BACMELCR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Moxon, Rev. Daniel Richard Leake Ca- 
tharine Hall. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Blunt, Rev. Walter, Fellow of King^s 
College. 

Townsend, George Osborqie, Fellow of 
King’s College. 

West, Rev. Thomas, Christ College. 

May 25. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Frere, William, Esq. Master of Downing 
College, and Serjeant at Law. By 
Royal Mandate. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Dudding, Rev. Burr, Catharine Hall. 

W’hitalvcr, Rev. Thomas Wright, Emma- 
nuel College. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Deedes, John, Trinity College. 

Freer, John Lane, T.iniiy College. 

Hurnall, John, Emmanuel College. 

Osborne, Frederick, Trinity Hall. 

Guintin, George Darby St. Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Stevenson, Charles Butler, Emmanuel 
College. 


May 1 1 . 

The following Grace passed the Se- 
nate : — 

To appoint the Rev. Dr. Wait, of St. 
John’s College, to make a descriptive cata- 
logue of the Oriental MSS. in the Univer- 
sity Library. 

May 16. 

Thomas Grainger Hall, B.A. and the 
Rev. W. Waiiug, B.A. of Magdalen Col- 
lege, were elected Foundation Fellows, 
and Samuel Wilks Waud, B.A. a Wray 
Fellow of ibat Society. 

May 13. 

George Burrows, Esq. B.A. of Cuius 
College, was elected FeUow of that So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Philip W. Buckham, of St. John’s 
College, is elected Hebrew ow* 

late Mr. Tyrwhitl’s ibundation. 

May 25. > 

At a Congregation, this da%^e follow- 
ing Gentlemen were admitteoSS eundem. 

Rev. John Russell, p«D. He^ Master 
of Chairter House School. 

Rov. Wm. Hale Hale, M.A. Preacher 
at the Charter House. 

William parry Richards, M.A. 

The Hon. George Alien Brodrick, son 
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of Viscount Middleton^ is admitted of Su 
Joim*s College. 

PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to order a 
conge (I'elire lo the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Clhurc>i ol‘ Salisbury, 
empowering them to elect a Uishop of 
that See, *ttie same being void by the 
death of Dr. John Fishei, late Bishop 
thereof ; and his MajesJy has also been 
pleased to recommend lo the said Dean 
and Chapter, the Right Rev, Father in 
God Dr. Thomas Burgess, Loid Bi- 
shop of St. David’s, to be by them 
elected Bishop of the said See of Sa- 
lisbury. 

Barter, William, M.A. and Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, to the Livings 
of Buvghclere and Newton ; Patron, 
the Earl ofCarnarvon. 

Beckwith, E. G. A. M.A. to a Minor 
Canonry in the Church of St. Peter ; 
Patron, the very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster. 

Butt, John William, M.A. Vicar of La- 
keiihealh, SiitFolk, to the Rcctoiy of 
Souihery, Norfolk ; Pati*oii, Robert 
Martin, Esq. 

Carey, William Sherlock, M.A. and Stu- 
dent of Chriot Cliurcb, Oxlbrd, to the 
Vicarage of Ashburton, Devon. 
Champnes, Charlus, B.A. of St. Alban 
Hall, Oxtbrd, to the ‘Rectory of St. Bo- 
tolph, Billingsgate, with the Rectory 
of St. George, Botolph-laiie ; Patron, the 
King. 

Clarkson, Townley, M.A, to the Rectory 
of Acton Scott, Salop; Patroness, Mis. 
Stockhouse. 

Coke, G, M.A. Rector of Aylton, to the 
Livings of Mar., ton and Penooed, He- 
refordshire ; Patron, Rev. F. Coke, 
Vicar of Sellack. 

Dixon, Thomas, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambiidge, to the Vicarage of 
Tibbenham, Norfolk; Patron, the 
Bishop of Ely. 

Elwin, R. P. to the*Rectory of St. Mar- 
grave of Weslwick, Norwich ; Patron, 
the King. 

Henry Addington, B.A. of Cor- 
pus Ghrlsti College, Cambridge, Clas- 
sical Assistant at Oakham School, to 
thie mud Mastership of the Devonport 
Classical and Mathematical School. 
Grenside, Ralph, B.A. of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege^ Cambridge, to the Perj)elual Cu- 
racy of Seamer, Yorkshire ; Patron, R. 
G. Russell, Esq M.P. 

Guy, Thomas, M.A. Master of the Gram- 


mar School, Howden, to the Vicarage 
of Howden; Patron, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Hagght, D’Arcy, W^A. to the Vicarage 
oi‘ St. Andiow, Pershore, with the Cha- 
pels of Holy Cross, Besford, Deflbrd, 
Biicklebampton, and ftimn, annexed, 
Worcestershire ; Patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter of the CoUegiatc Ciiurch of St. 
Pc ter, W e.^tmi nsler. 

Hewson. W. Vicar of Swansea, lo be 
Chancellor and Canon Uesidtntuiry of 
the (’athedral Cliurclj of St. David’s. 

Hutcliins, James, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Tclscomb 
and Vicarage of Piddinghoe, in the 
Diocese of Chichester. 

Johnson, Richard; M.A. Fellow of CaiujS 
College, Cambridge, lo the Rectoiy of 
Lavenluim, Suffolk ; Putinns, the Mas- 
ter and Fellows of that Society. 

Mackreih, T. to ihe Recto- y oi Halton, 
near Manchester. 

Melhuish, T. A. to the Rectory of St. Mary 
Steps, Exeter. 

Morgan, Henry, B.C.L. to the Perpetual 
(iuracy of Wilhington, Salop. 

Puvl'.er, Edwin J. M.A. and Fellow of 
Pembioke College, to be Do- 

mestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Braybrooke. 

Pattison, M. J. M.A. of Brasennose Col- 
lege, O.abrd, to the Rectory of Hawks- 
well, Yorkshire ; Patron, Mrs. Gall. 

Phillips, Thomas, D.D. of Queen’s (?oI- 
ledge, Cambridge, to be Head Ma^ter 
of the Royal Grammar and District 
Schools in Upper Canada. 

Pllkington, Cliarles, M.A. of Magdcdoii 
College, Oxford, to a Prebendal Stall 
in Chichcstei Ct^Lliedral. 

Roberts, T. G. fellow of Binsennose Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Eatl of Leitrim, to liie Rectory 
of Dolgcllan, in the coihiLy of Meri- 
oneth ; Patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Roby, John, Rector of Congerston, Lei- 
cestershire, and Chaplain to Earl Hoive, 
to the Vicarage of Anstrey, Warwick- 

* shiie; Pat;^i, (he Lord Chancellor. 

Sergeant, 0. iB the Ministry of St. Phi- 
lip's, Salford. 

Shaw, El. B. to lUe Ministi’y of St. Mat- 
thew’s Manchester. 

Tanner, W. to die Rectories of Bolnhiirst 
and Colnworlh, Bedfords’aii^ 

Timb-ill, John, D.D. of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the Archdeaconry of 
Gloucester, with the Rectory of Diirsley 
annexed. 

Twigg, William, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, lo the Vicarage of Plckliall, 
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Yorkshire ; Patrons, the Master and 
Jellows of the above Society. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED, 

Best, Nathaniel, «B.A> of Balliol College, 
Oxford, youngest son of George Best, 
Esq. of Bayfield Hall, Norfolk, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Eardley Wilmot Mi- 
chell, Esq. of Wargroves, Sussex. 

Boykett, T. of Enderby, Lincolnshire, 
to Hannah Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late William King, Esq. of Wood** 
street, Cheapside. 

Bray, Bidlake, son of Colonel Bray, to 
Saba Eliza Malkin, only daughter of 
the late Major Malkin. 

Brooksbatik, Edward H. Vicar of Tickhill, 
Yorkshire, to Hannah, daughter of the 
late B. Hey wood, Esq. of Stanley Hall. 

Browning, Frederick, M.A. of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Tich- 
wcll, Norfolk, and Prebendary of Sa- 
lisbury, to Wilhelmina, eldest daughter 
of Sir William Earle VVelby, Bart, of 
Denton Hall. 

Burton, Edward, M..\. and Student of 
Christ Churc)^ Oxford, to Helen, se- 
cond daughter of Archdeacon Corbett, 
of Longnor Hall. 

Cattermole, Richard, to Maria Frances, 
eldest daughter of George Giles, Esq. 
of Enfield. 

Cooper, J. K. to Miss E. A. Whately ; at 
Isleworth. 

Coote, Ralph, to Harriet, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Samuel Clore, of 
Elm Park, county of Armagh. 

Evans, David D. of Carmarthen, to Sarah, 
youngest daugliter of the late George 
Conway, Esq. of Pontnewydd Works, 
Monmouthshire. * 

Goggs, H. Vicar of South Creake, Nor- 
folk, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
Captain Coley, of Mile-end. 

Hale, Richard, Vicar of Harewood, and 
Rector of Goldsbrough, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of John Loft, Esq. of 
Stainton House. * 

Holmes, T. P. to Miss iJarriott, only 
daughter of Mr. Marriott, of Wisbech. 

Leir, Paul, Rector of Charlton Musgrove, 
Somersetshire, to Fanny, widow of W. 
Morton Pley dell, Esq. 

Master, James Streyiisham, to Alice, 
daughter of Samuel HorrockS|^s<^(^ . 

MicheB,. Thotnas Penhiddocke, of 

Cambridgeshire, to Caroline Paitieirce, 
third daughter of the Rev, G. Wyld, of 
Spaen, ilerks. 


Molyneux, Geo. More, Rector of Comp- 
ton, Surrey, to Ann Spurstow, daugh- 
ter of William Skrine, Esq. of Monta- 
gue-square, London ; at Mary-le-bone 
Church. 

Norri.s, G. B. to Miss Susan Marsinghall, 
both of Taunton. 

Poole, R. jun. B. A. of Ripon, Yorkshire, 
to Anne, daughter of H. Tennant, Esq. 
of Kirk Hammerton, Yorklhire. 

Poulter, Brownlow, M.A. Rector of 
Buriton, Hants, and late of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Harriett, young- 
est daughter of the late James Morley, 
Esq. formerly of Kempshot, Hants, 
and Member of the Council of Bombay. 

Roberts, J. K. B.D. Rector of Rother-' 
field Greys, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, to Mrs. Ashton, of 
Mocklenbiirgh-square ; on Friday, May 
27, at iSt. Paul’s, Covent Garden, by 
the Rev. W. J. G. Phillips, Vicar of 
Eling, Hants. 

Sadler, Jdmes Haye.s, to Miss Rich, niece 
of the late Mrs. General Jones ; at 
Cheltenham. 

Savage, James Anthony, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Oxford, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Brooke, Esq. of 
Wldcombc Crescent, Bath. 

Shepherd, Richard, Vicar of Riidbury, 
Yorkshire, to Ann, daughter of Robert 
Bingham, Esq. of that place. 

Tumour, Hon. and Rev. E. John, M.A. 
Secretary of the Clergy Orphan Society, 
to Rebecca, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. David Jones, of Long Hope, Glou- 
cestershire ; at Newington Church, {r 
Surrey. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Oil Sunday, May 8, at his house in Sey- 
inour-street, London, aged 70, John 
Lord Bishop of Salisbuiiy, Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter ; the eldest 
of nine sons of a former Vicar of Peter- 
borough.. His Lordship rose from a 
Fellowship of St. Jdlm’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to be successively Tutor to the 
Duke of Kent, Canon of Windsor, 
Bishop of Exeter, then of Sarun^.. 
Preceptor to the late Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. He enjoyed for many ^yelirs 
the distinguishing confidence a£)us late 
Majesty. 

Batthie, George, of Hammersmithi agisd 
67. 

Berkeley, Joshua, Rector of the Parish of 
the Holy Trinity, Cork. 

Bradley, W. S. Prebendary of Wells, Vi- 
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car of Chard and of Limberscombe, So- 
mersetshire ; at Minehead, aged 56. 

Butler, Thomas, Rector of Bentham and 
Whittington, in his 90th year. 

Clayton, John, at Eversham. 

Collier, John, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Tilstock ; at Whitchurch. 

Gerrans, Benjamin, at Prospect-place, 
Walworth, at an advanced age. 

Gibbs, Lawrence, M.A. in the 85th year 
of his ag#, Rector of Brockdi«h, Nor- 
folk, aild of Cainby, Lincolnshire. 

Gurney, fU Vicar of Tregony and St. 
Paul, Cornwall. 

Hawkina, J. Brown, of an apoplectic fit, 
aged 28. 

Kitson, J. L. Vicar of Sliverton, and 
Ashburton, Devon. 

Norris, William, at Hindon, Wilts, in the 
7 8tli year of his age. 

Powys, Henry, of Stoke Golding, Leices- 
tershire, in his 34th year. 

Ralfe, William, at Mauldon Rectory, 
Bedfordshire. 

Rivett, Thomas, at Everton, aged 70- 

Sherson, A. K. P. at Buntingtbrd, aged 
55. 

Smith, Joseph, Rector of Hutton, in his 
50th year. 


Stephenson, John Wilkinson, M.A. on 
the Old Foundation of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Vivian, Richard, many years Rector of 
Busliey Herts, £ftid uncle to Major- 
General Sir Hussey Vivian, one of the 
Equerries in Waitings to his Majesty. 
The Rev. Gentleman left home early 
in the morning, to transact some im- 
portant business with the Bishop of 
• London, and in passing through the 
Strand, suddenly fell to the ground, 
and was heard to groan only once ere 
life was extinct. Mr. V. was formerly a 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
took the degree of M.A. in 1778, and 
of B.D. in 1789. In 1797 he was ap- 
pointed to the Rectory of Bushey, in 
the county of Herts, which Living is in 
the gift of the Rector and Fellows of 
Exeter College, and was Proctor in 
the year 1787. Mr. V. was in the 72d 
year of his age, and has left a family 
of six children. 

Williamson, T. of the Groves, Chelsea, 
Woodroffe, W, II. Vicar of Swincomb, 
Oxfordshire. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Sermons on various Subj'^cts. By 
the late Kev. Thonuis Rcnuell, B.D. 
8vo. 12s. 

Supplement to the Protestant’s Com- 
panion ; containing, amongst other 
Subjects in discussion, a particular 
Analysis of Bishop Baines’s novel Doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. By the 
Rev. Charles Dautveny, LL.D. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects \ with 
90 appendix, containing an Examina- 
tion of certain supposed Points of Ana- 
logy between Baptism and Circumci- 
skkii. By the Rev, John Edward 
Nassau Molesworth, A.M. 8vo. 
iaii;6d. 

'Six Sermons, preached in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity at Clieltenbam, 


during the season of Easter. By J. W, 
Cunningham, A.M. l2mo. 3s. fid. 

Practical qnd Internal Evidence 
against Catholicism. By the Kev. Jo- 
seph Bianco White, M.A. and B.D. 
8vo. 9.S. fid. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 
the Rev, John Hewlett, B.D. Vol. 4. 
8vo. 10s. fid. 

• Idolatry the prevailing Practice of 
the Church J<ome ; or, an Appeal 
from Testimony to Facts, in a Letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
the Rev. W. Borradaile, M.A. 8vo. 
is. fid. 

A Manual of Family Devotions; 
containing a Form of Prayer for every 
Morning and Evening in the Week, 
&r. By the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, 
M.A, l$mo. 



Notice to Correspondents, 


A Collection of Passages from tlie 
Holy Bititle, witich combat the Errors 
of the Chwrch of Rome j with a I*re- 
fiice, on tUe Claims of ilie Catlmlics. 
8vo. Is. * 

8t. Pdnfs Visitation at Miletus; a 
Sermon prfejHapd in tlie Parisli Cbiivcli 
of St. Mary 'fower, Ipswich. By the 
Rev. John Wilcox, M A. 8vo. Is. ^d. 

Six Lectures on Popery, delivered in 
King-stieet Cuapel, Maidstone/ by 
William Closer. ll2mo. 5s. 

The Social Conduct of a Christian 
coosideredyjo seven Sermons, address- 
ed to an Individuah l/2mo. !2s« 

Aids to Redeciioti, in a Series of 
Prudential, Moral, and Spiritual Apho- 
risms, extracted chiefly from the Works 


■of Archbishop Leighton. By S. T. 
Coleridge, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fifth Volntne of the Village 
Prcaclter, >a Collection of short, plain 
Sermons, partly oiiginal, partly se- 
lected, and adapted to Village In- 
struction, 12mo. ds. 

The Village Pastor ; consisting of a 
Series of Essays on Subjects interest^ 
ing to the Religions World. By one 
of the Authors of Body and Soul. 
JSmo. , Cs. ^ 

The Origin, Pi ogress, and existing 
I^rcumstances of the London*Society 
for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews. An Historicul Iiiquiry. By 
the Rev. H. H. Norris, A.M. dvo« 
123. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN TIIK PRESS. 


The Rev. James Richardson, A.M* 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, lias in the 
press, in one volume 8vo. .A Full An- 
swer to the Rev, J. Baddeley's ‘‘Sure 
Way to find out the True Religion,*' 
in which the Misrepresentations of that 
Author, (especially with resyiect to our 
celebrated Afartyrologist, John Foxjl 
are detected and exposed. 

Mrs, Thompson, Author of the “ Fa- 
mily Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment,*' is •t)i'epiiring for ptiblicaliou, 
A Commentary on tire PsabnS. 

A Paraphrase of St. Paul's First 
Epistle fo the Corinthians, with Notes. 
By the Rev. J. E. Tolley, 1 vol. 8vo, 
will shortly be pnblisKed- 

A new Edition of the Rev. John 


Bird Sumner’s Essay on the Recoids 
of I be Creation, revised and corrected 
by the Author, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

The Rev. I. T, J[ames, Author of 
Travels in Russia and Poland, has in 
the press, the Scepticism of To-day; 
or, (he Common Sense of Religion con- 
sidered. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
Hugh M'Neill, A.M. Rector of Aibnry, 
will appear in the course of a few dayjs. 

' A Course of Nine Sermons, in- 
tended to illustrate some of the Iea<I- 
ing Truths contained in (he LUnrgy of 
the Chorcli of England. By tlie Rev. 
F. Close, AM. Curate of tlie Hol^ 
Trinity Chu rch, Cheltenham. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It t& requested that afl ftitnre Corntnunleatlons will be diret^ted to the EfBtor, 
at Mi. Lad^ate-ifreet. ^ 
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THE LIFE OF BISHOP GROSSETESTE 

BISHOP OP LIKCQBN, 1^35. 

This celebrated Prelate, though in point of religious belief he belongs 
more justly to the Goman communion, as having flourished in the 
darkest period of Papal usurpation,, may yet not improperly be claimed 
by Protestants as their own, with reference to that spirit of re- 
formation which characterized his exertions. He was eminently 
distinguished, not only by his piety and purity of morals, and the 
variety of his learned accomplishments, but by the zealous resistance 
with which he encountered the tyrannical exactions of Pope Innocent 
IV., and endeavoured to, purify the Church of the gross corruptions, 
with which it was overspread, through the ignorance and dissoluteness 
of a degenerate priesthood. 

It is strange that history should not have preserved more authentic 
memorials of the early life of so distinguished a man. His birth is 
involved in great obscurity. There is no certainty as to the year, or 
the place, where he was born ; or whether he was descended from a 
f-. respectable family, or of lowly origin. Even his name has been sub- 
ject to conjectures, as to the point whether it was a family name, or 
only a title of honour, denoting the extent of his literary acquisitions. 
The ancient style, indeed, of designating- Bishops simply by their 
Christian names, in itself causes some obscurity in matters connected 
with their history, and particularly so, when we have to trace them 
back to a very remote period. This Prelate, accordingly, is more 
known to us by his Christian name of Robert, than that of 
jpirosseteste, or Grosthead, .which is annexed to it. His biographer, 
however, considers it probable, from a comparison of the varioua, ac- 
counts, that he was born at Strodbroeke, or StrtWbrook, in the county 
of Suffolk, about the year 1175, and of obscure, though, honest pa.- 
reifi^e ; and that he received his rudiments of education in the Same 
part of the country. It is more clearly ascertained, that Oxford t 

* See “ The Life of Robert Grosseteste, the celebrafed Bishop ofUncoln, by 
Samuel LL.D. Prebendary of Louth in that Church; with eu Account of 

the Bishotj^^ Works, and an Appendix.” 4ta. London, 

t Tfe^mvCrsity of Oxford is said to liave contained, in 1?31, no less than 
30,000 atodeitl&, wliom were many foreigners. ITiey were chiefly accom- 

modated in j^fk^ltottses. 

voi,. Vtl. NO. VXi. ^ E 
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7'he Life of Bishop Grosseteste^ 

was the University to which he w^as sent, after having given great pro- 
mise of himself, by the early development of a vigorous intellect, and 
a corresponding proficiency in learning. 

His career at Oxford w'as marked by the most splendid attainments, 
which* were within the compass of the imperfect knowledge of that 
period. Leland describes him as a most acute logician, and a con- 
summate philosopher. By another writer he is said to have been 
“ most erudite in all the seven arts * : ” while by another, again, he is 
commended particularly for his skill in logic and astrology t- These 
pursuits were in accordance with the taste of the age, and naturally, 
therefore, formed part of the attainments of one eminent for literary 
talent. But his knowledge of the Greek language (for which he is 
also celebrated) is a more extraordinary circumstance. At the time 
when he devoted himself to the study of the language, the knowledge 
of the Greek authors, such as it was, was obtained through Latin 
translations ; and it required, therefore, some effort in the person who 
should venture, almost single-handed, on a more original course of 
study. In this pursuit he was fortunate in obtaining the assistance of 
a Greek % named Nicholas, wdio was his instructor, first at Oxford and 
afterwards at Paris, where he repaired for the greater advantages 
which the University there afforded for the cultivation of Greek lite- 
rature. 

The sacred language of the Old Testament, also, formed another 
department of his studies. At that time there were Jews § resident at 
Oxford, who employed themselves in teaching Hebrew to the students. 
Grosseteste, it seems, availed himself of the help of these, and arrived 
'at a considerable knowledge of the language. That he possessed a 
very extensive or accurate acquaintance either with'the Hebrew or the 
Greek, it cannot well be supposed, when we consider the incipient state 
of all learning at this period of our national history. It may be 
regarded' as no small merit in the theologian of that day, to have beem 
able to translate for himself the Sacred Volume, (which appears to 
have been nearly the amount of his scholarship,) and thus to explore 
the truths of revelation in their own unadulterated sources. 

As Paris was, at this time, the principal resort of the learned, and 
it was the practice even for English divines to repair thither in the 
prosecution of their studies, Grosseteste bestowed some time at that 
University in perfecting himself in the knowledge of the Hebrew smd 
Greek languages, as well as of the French. French was then currently 
spoken in England ; but tliose wiio sought to acquire the elegancies of 
the language, visitea France : and Grosseteste is said to have been a 

♦ These seven arts’' were, grammar, logic, Hietoric, arithmetir, must^geo- 
m^ry, and astronomy-^ the first tliree being sometimes designated by the term 
' <nwwfW— the last four by. the term gu^drivium, 

Aatrology then included astronomy. 

j0'> Certain Gtrirdk philosophers are said to have come over from Athens to Edg- 
the year 12*48, and to have desired to address the King upiM Hie erroi's of 
, liOtin Church; but that rtiey eoold not obtain a hearhYg.> ^ * 

4 Jews had resided in Oxford from' the reign of WitUamtiM^Conqnerbr, where 
they were aHottjsd peenliar places of abode called Jewiicsn 
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master of the language, so that he could write fluently in and 
even as a' poet. At the same time, he made great advances during bis 
stay at Paris in philosophy and theology — the latter, as is probable, 
forming his chief object of study. • 

Returning from Paris to Oxford, he commenced reading lectures in 
philosophy and theology. His lectures, which received* universal ap- 
plause, obtained for him, in conjunction with his general literary merits^ 
the distinguished notice of William de Vere, Bishop of Hereford, in 
whose family he became an inmate. 41. But he appears to have remained 
in this situation no long time, as that Prelate died in 1109. Losing 
thus all prospects of preferment from that quarter, he resumed his 
post at the University, and continued to read lectures there for several 
years, until his increasing reputation recommended him effectually to 
Hugh de Welles, Bishop of Lincoln, to whose diocese Oxford then 
belonged. His first preferment, accordingly, was the prebend of 
Clifton, in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln ; and this was probably 
the first whicli became vacant in the patronage of the Bishop, who was 
only consecrated in 1209. In 1210 he obtained the archdeaconry of 
Chester ; and, in the course of the following years, was successively 
archdeacon, of Wilts, then of Northampton, and lastly of Leicester. 
He also exchanged his prebend of Clifton for the more valuable one of 
Empingham in the same Cathedral. The date of these successive 
preferments "has not been preserved ; but he was Archdeacon of North- 
ampton in 1221, and of Leicester in 12,31. The last appointment he 
did not retain long. Some time before 1224 he proceeded in divinity, 
being admitted to the degree of Doctor in that faculty. 

The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, having obtained a settlement in 
Oxford in 1224, Agnellus Pisanus, who was at the head of the 
mission, built a school there, and prevailed on Grosseteste to become 
their lecturer, both in philosophy and theology. 

In 1 225 Bishop Welles presented him to the rectory of Albodeslegh, 
"or Ashley, in the county of Northampton, He was then only a 
Deacon, though a Doctor of Divinity ; and probably, being about to 
undertake a cure of souls, entered at that time into the order of Priest- 
hood. He appears, also, to have held afterwards the rectory of St. 
Margaret's, Leicester, while Archdeacon of Leicester. 

* In 1232, before the feast of All Saints, he was attacked with a 
violent fever, but soon recovered his health. At this period he had 
strongly imbibed the enthusiastic notion of the Friars, in whose society 
,he chiefly lived, respecting the merit^of personal poverty. He accord- 
ingly resigned all his preferments, except tbs^prehend of Lincoln. 
Oxford, however, was still his chief residence ; as we find him subse- 
quently mentioned as Chancellor of the University, by the title of 
Magister Scholarmn vel Scholarum ; an office to which he was ap- 
pointed by his bid friend and patron Bishop Welles. 

On- the death of that Bishop, in February, 1235, the see, of Lincoln 
becoming vacant, the Chapter of that Church immediately fixed on 
Grosseteett as his successor. Their choice was made known to the 
King, Henry III., who readily sanctioned it. Grosseteste was ac- 
cordingly consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, at Reading, in June of the 

3 B 2 ^ 
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same year, by Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, of Sarum, London, Ely, and Hereford, assisting at the 
ceremony 

Before his consecration, he shewed the spirit with which he intended 
to act in his ofRce. A certain monk presented a Deacon to him for 
institution to^a large benefice. The person presented was deficient 
in learning, and besides did not even appear in a canonical garb, but 
was without the tonsure, and habited in red, wore a ring, and in his 
whole demeanour resembled a layman. The Bishop elect, struck with 
so incongruous a character, refused institution, urging, in answer to a 
friend who blamed him for his severity, that such correction was the 
more needful, as the person was immediately intended for a cure of 
souls. 

Having entered on liis bishopric, he wrote to his Holiness, Gregory 
IX., and accompanied his letter with a small present. He also ad- 
dressed letters to other persons high in rank at the papal court, be- 
speaking their favour in all matters respecting himself and his see. 

Among his first episcopal acts was an injunction to his Archdeacons 
to reform certain abuses ; which was followed by a personal visitation 
of the different parts of the diocese. In visiting, he went through the 
several archdeaconries and deaneries, requiring the Clergy to appear 
before him at a fixed time and place ; admonishing also the people to 
attend, in order to have their chilu/en confirmed, to hear the word of 
God, and to make their confession. He usually preached himself to 
the Clergy ; but a friar, either a Franciscan or a Dominican, preached 
to the people. Four friars were afterwards employed in hearing con-* 
fessions and enjoining penance. During the remainder of the day on 
which he confirmed, and the following day, the Bishop and his chap- 
lains proceeded to make enquiries and correct abuses t« 

* It was not usual at this time for the suifi agaii Bishops of the province of 
Canterbury to be consecrate<l any where but in the metropotitical church j and 
tiie convent of Canterbury interposed their claim accordingly upon this occasion, 
but consented at last to let the ceremony proceed, lest the labour and charges of 
the attendance should be lost, and upon condition that this case should not 
he drawn into a precedent ; as likewise under a protestation that they would 
never agree to any such irregularity in future/' Life of Grosseteste^ p. 36. 
Consecrations, however, still took place in different churches. William de 
Raley wSvS consecrated Bishop of Noiwicli in St. Paul’s Cliiirch, luoiidon ; Hugh 
de Patishull, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, at a priory iti Surry ; Richard de 
Wendover, Bishop of Rochester, at $^t. Gregory’s, Canterbiny ; H. de LexintODi 
Bishop of Lincoln, in th^pew Temple, London. Ibid. 

f Among the cormitiitions*’ directed by Bishop Grosseteste to his Clergy, 
wc find him abolishing the feast of fools Execrabilem etiain consiietiidinc^m^ 
quae consuevit in quibusdara ecclesiis observari de faeiendo fesio stultoruni^ spe- 
ciali anthojritate rescripti apostoHci penitiis inhibemns ; ne de domo orationis fiat 
domns ludibrii, el acerbitas cirenmeisionis Domini Jesu jocis et v^iluptatibua 
SQbsaimettir.'* Some have confounded this feast with that of the boy-bishop ; 

Pegge aUltes, Uiat it was certainly a distinct one, as the latter cojiiid only 
^celebrated where there was a choir. ** In the year 1445,** he adds, ** Cliarles 
of France ordered the masters in theology at Paiis to forbid the ministers of 
the collegiate clmrcbcs to celebrate tlie feast of fools at Christmas in their 
churches, where the clergy danced in masks and antic dresses, and exhibited 
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The Church then amply needed such a process of inquiry, disfi- 
gured as it was hy the profligacy of conduct which prevailed among 
the Clergy. The unnatural regulation of the Church of Rome, which 
imposes celibacy upon all who are admitted to holy oMers, under the 
specious air of a refined chastity, had produced in reality, as such a 
system ever must produce, the grossest licentiousness. A visitation, 
consequently, at a time when ecclesiastical authority was in its pleni- 
tude, was felt very severely, and even drew forth remonstrances from 
some persons, who observed to him that it was new and unprecedented. 

In 1236 he extended his visitation to the monasteries, and proceeded 
with great strictness of discipline, deposing several Abbots and Priors, 
and appointing others in their stead. 

A circumstance now occurred which occasioned him some per- 
plexity. The King had required Ranulph, the Benedictine Abbot of 
Ramsey, in the diocese of Lincoln, to become one of bis Justices iti- 
nerant for the counties of Bedford and Buckingham. As it was con- 
trary to the canons that an abbot or monk should engage in any secular 
business, the Bishop conceived it would be culpable in him to overlook 
such an appointment. lie wrote, therefore, to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, urging that he would interpose with the King to have the 
appointment revoked, and asking advice as to the line of conduct 
which he ought to pursue on such an occasion. 

The advice of the Archbishop was, that he should he quiet and let 
the matter rest until a Council should he called. But this answer did 
not satisfy Bishop Grosseteste, who had made up his mind to risk all 
consequences of acting according to his conscience. Being denounced 
hy the King, upon his opposition, as an enemy to the crown and royal 
dignity, he wrote again to the Archbishop, demanding a categorical 
answer to the question, “ Whether Ranulph would sin in complying or 
not : if not, it was a light matter and might be tolerated ; but if there 
was sin in the case, as he was clearly of opinion there was, we cannot, 
he says, without involving ourselves, permit him to fall into this ditch.” 
This he pressed strongly upon the Archbishop, and especially from the 
solemn promise made by Bishops at their consecration, that they 
would receive, teach, and observe the orthodox traditions of the 


plmieurs moequerits^ spectacles publiques, de leurs corps dtguisements, farces^ 
rigmineSy uilU various enormities shocking to decency He refers to Wharton's 
History of English Poetiy, p. 247. Marten’s Anecdotes, T. col. 1804. Belet do 
Divio. Otiic. c. 72. .Gnssrinvil, post. not. fd Petr. Gall. Christian, c. 96. Ho 
mentions also a catalogue of MSS. in which was ** stultoruni ad u«uin 

ccclesiai Senonensnni notis mnsicha;” that the practic^prevailed at 
and at lisieux ; tliat at York, in an inventory, iTiSd, is a little mitre and ring for 
the bishop of fools; and that there was an office of Rex StuUorum in Beverley 
church, .probihited in 1391. {Life of Grosseteste j p, It was a r^oicing 

amoiig the Clergy from Christmas-day to Epiphany, and more particularly on tlic 
lastday of.the year ; or, according to some accounts, on the Innocent's <lay, or the 
octave of the Nativity ; when they chose a bishop, or archbishop, of fools, with 
many ridiciilouA ceremonies. The custom had also been introd«ce<] in convents* 
The reader will probably recollect the admirable description of tlic ^4iAbbot of 
Unreason,'* by the AuUiior of Waveiiey, in the first volume of *‘-The Abbot.” 
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Fathers, and the decretal constitution of the Holy See.'* Still the 
Archbishop acted with reserve, and said nothing to reVnove his 
scruples. 

From the same feeling he objected afterwards, at the solicitation of 
the King, to institute Robert de Passelewe, justiciary of the forest, to 
the church di St. Peter, in Northampton : though in this instance, as 
well as in the former, his opposition was ultimately ineffectual. 

Having gone over the other parts of his diocese, he next purposed 
visiting the cathedral of Lincoln, and the prebendal churches. But 
when he attempted to execute his purpose, William de Tournay, the 
Dean, and the Canons, obstinately withstood him, and refused to re- 
ceive him as their visitor. The measure was unusual, as he himself 
acknowledged; but he was both empowered from the Pope to proceed 
in it, and considered it as a matter of right. Th# Dean and Chapter 
first appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, wlio either declined 
interfering, or did nothing effectual. The Legate then attempted to 
effect a reconciliation, but without success. The Dean and Chapter 
then tried to procure letters from Rome to inhibit the Bishop from 
proceeding, in order to protract the suit, and prevent his design of 
visiting them from ever taking place. This opposition laid the foun- 
dation of a long and unhappy rupture with the Bishop. 

The Bishop declared that he purposed doing nothing but what 
belonged to the episcopal office by divine and canonical right, and 
what was specially conceded to him by the Apostolic See for the sup- 
port of common right and ordinary power ; and what he could not 
omit without the risk of souls ; protesting, also, that if, through weak- 
ness and ignorance, he had done any thing not strictly canonical, he 
was willing to recall it upon better information, to^ correct his mistake, 
and make satisfaction. This, he said, he had often told the Dean and 
Chapter, both in writing and by word of mouth ; and had desired 
them in friendship to shew him his mistakes, that they might be cor- 
rected : but this they never would do, nor even return an answer to 
the arguments he had urged to them in writing. 

In consequence of their refusal to revoke their mandate to the 
Vicars and Chaplains of the prebendal churches, enjoining them not 
to obey the Bishop in the event of his visiting them, he proceeded to 
suspend the Dean, the Precentor, and the Sub-dean "of Lincoln; but 
soon remitted the sentence, notifying to the Dean and Chapter his 
intention of visiting them on a certain day in the October following. 
He began, accordingly, soon afjer the 8th of September, to visit some 
prebends : but the fiean and Chapter still frustrateJl his intention, by 
absenting tliemselVes on the day appointed, having previously assem- 
bled in consultation, and, in order to court popularity, having ob- 
tained leave from the people to repair to Rome, They, at the same 
time, wrote to all the cathedrals in England which consisted of Canqns ; 
and not only did these bodies combine with them, but the people at 
large were interested in thejr cause. 

The matter thus became one of public notoriety, and the Bishop was 
generallji calumniated as an oppressor and malefactor. He was^ in 
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London on the Sd of November, and the aggrieved parties contrived 
to meet him there as they were on their way to Rome; Tin's was an 
anxious moment to him, while he balanced in his nvnd, whether he 
should persevere in the course which he had begun, or yield to the 
popular clamour and obloquy. He determined on a middJe course ; — 
to refer the matter in dispute, either to the Legate, or to the Pope him- 
self. To both these proposals the other party objected, but consented 
to submit to the joint arbitration of Walter de Cantiliipe, Bishop of 
Worcester, and the Archdeacons of Worcester and Sudbury ; either 
to determine the matter absolutely, or transmit the case to the Pope in 
the last instance. Grosseteste accordingly wrote to Gregory IX. for 
his assent to these terms, and also to Otho the Legate, sending him 
a copy of the proposals, and requesting his opinion on the step which 
he had taken, as he feared it might give offence to the Pope, with 
whom he was at present on jthe best terms, and upon whose authority 
he had hitherto acted in the business. It was agreed, that if the 
arbitrators did not proceed canonically, both parties were to be at 
liberty to appeal to his Holiness ; and that in the mean time both visi- 
tors (the Canons considering the Dean as their proper and only visi- 
tor) were to suspend their visitation. 

This arrangement, however, only ended in dissatisfaction . The Ca- 
nons would not suffer the Bishop to enter the chapter-house, nor to 
hold any visitation, publicly declaring, in his presence, their sorrow 
that they had ever elected a Bishop of so low an extraction. The 
event was, that an appeal was made to the Pope * ; and here the mat- 
ter rested for several years. 

A horrible at tempt was made about the same time to destroy the Bishop 
by poison. And the murderous design had nearly succeeded. Pus- 
tules broke out in various parts of his body, his hair dropped off, his 
flesh was partly excoriated, and he nearly lost his nails and teeth. 
His recovery was happily effected, however, by the skill of the Domi- 
nican t> John de St. Giles. It remains a mystery what was the imme- 
diate cause of the nefarious attempt, or who was the agent in it. 

In 1241 we find him engaged in another struggle for the mainte- 
nance of his rights, and that with the King himself. The King w^as 
desirous of appointing John Mansel, his chaplain, to the prebend of 
Tame, in the church of Lincoln; and Mansel, imder the royal protec- 
tion and the colour of the papal provision!, had taken violent possession 
of that preferment. The Bishop had fixed on Simon de London as 
the Prebendary ; and the dispute was,* which of ,^the two should suc- 


* It was the general policy of the court of Koine (o encourage applications for 
exemption from the authority of the Diocesan from the rich corporations, as thus 
the power of the Bishops was depressed, and that of the Pope was established in 
its stead ; for in such cases the privileged bodies came immediately under the 
papal jurisdiction. 

t The Clergy were also the Physicians of that day. 

! 'Under tlie plausible pretext of preventing any evil which might accrue to 
Churches, or otlier benefices, from long vacancies, the Pope’s practice was to dis* 
pose of them beforehand. 
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ceed. He used the services of the faoious scholar, John de Basing 
jjirhom he had preferred to the archdeaconry of Leicester, oa this 
occasion, and whpmlie sent, together with the Archdeacon of^Hunting- 
don, to the King, |hm in Wales, to negociate the matter. These 
persons conducte^flpsiir mi^sio with so. much discretion, urging such 
strong reasons ittpl^^the papal provision, that the King was con- 
tented to yield and Mansel readily desisted from his oppo- 

sition. ‘(^|SQSset0a^e went to London prepared to excommunicate all 
who should encroach, upon the privileges of his Church ; and thus car- 
ried his point with a high hand. Here he not only contended against 
an arbitrary act of the King, but also made a stand against that growing 
evil, the papal precisions. 

He was not, however, at this time roused to , that staundi oppo- 
sition to the papal encroachments, which he afterwards exhibited. 
Thus, on his objection to the Legate’s nomination to a vacant prebend 
of Lincoln, he professed, at the same time, the strongest attachment to 
the Holy See, acknowledging it to be invested with the power of dispose 
ing of all ecclesiastical benefices^ and only lamented that he had not been 
■consulted in the affair. So, again, on the Legate’s requesting him to 
collate to a lining a son of the Earl Ferrers, though under age and not 
in ordera, he refused hhnself to be guilty of so great an impropriety, 
but conceded to the Legate the disposal of the patronage, as the Legate, 
he said, could lawfully do things which he could not These instances, 
and another case in, paartiqular, in which he permitted the son of a noble- 
man to enjoy a pension of ten mark^ annually from a rectory, it must 
be allowed, are very derogatory to that character of a strict disciplinarian 
which, he generally maintained. . 

In reforming the morals of the ecclesiastical bodies he shew^ed him- 
self more uniformly scrupulous. He dismissed two monks from Mint- 
. Jng, a cell of Fleury, or St. Benedict on the Loire, to their monastery 
abroad to be punished, both being charged with acts of incontinence, 
•and a forgetfiilness of their spiritual function, in their devotedness to 
the amusements of hunting and shooting. Soon’ afterwards, he sent 
away four others -from the same place for their licentiousness and 
other vices. 

We next behold the Bishop a champion for the University of 
Oxford, which had incurred Ihe severe displeasure of the Legate, 
in consequence of a fray which happened between his suite and 
the students, on the occasion of his visiting the University. His 


* Fuller considers him as the restorer of the Greek language in England. He 
had iriflfted Athens, and there heard Constantina, the daughter of tire Archbishop 
of Athene, the prodigy of that age for learning. He imported many valuable 
Greek MSS. into England. - 

t An expedient of providing for laymen ontof the revenues of the Church was 

S the institution of vicaragey and this expedient was suggested in this case by 
^o^teste. ^ llie dri^in, himd, of all vicarages is to be traced to appropria- 
HmtSf or the assignment of rectories^ or chiirclies,. to religious houses and monas- 
teries In tbm cases the monks themselves wege the inctimbents, ^nd'empldyed 
vicars as pari^ priests with annual atipends from tiiCmselves. ^ 
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brother been killed by a bow-shot from one of the studentsi and 
the Legato himself had been compelled from fear, to take refuge 
in the tQwer of the Abbey Church at Osney, and afterwar4* ^ 
escape privately by night to the King at Abingdon., Stimulated by 
revenge, lie thundered excommunications against that>were con- 
cerned in the tumult, and caused several to. be Ijo pi ^ed#* and having 
convened the Bishops in London, proceeded tovSK in what manner 
he should punish effectually the insult which m^Mj^ceived. Here, 
then, Grosseteste mapfully came forward to prev^j^he serious injury 
which the University would have sustained from Ae' fury ..of the 
enraged Legate. He had already been the means of telling iftany of 
the members from imprisonment, by offering buil foi^ fixeir appearance. 
He now, in the presence of the King and the I^ate, wiA a noble 
spirit, interdicted e^ery person that should offer to my violent h[^ds on 
the students. He was seconded by the other Bishop||^ who -•repre- 
sented the desertion of the University, which measui-es of severity 
would produce : and the Legate was thus induced' fo dismiss tlij^wjeet- 
ing without taking any further immediate steps. f 

On the death of Gregory IX. Ceiestine IV. succeeded to the^ chair 
of St. Peter, but only occupied it sixteen or eighteen days, being, as 
was suspected, poisoned, if not suffocated ; and to him succeeded 
Sinibald, a Genoese, who assumed the title of Innocent iV. About 
this conjuncture of affairs, we find Bishop Grosseteste, wi A the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishops of Norwich and Carlisle, entering 
into consultation with the superior Clergy, boA regular and secular, 
concerning the distressed condition of the Church, which the tur- 
bulent policy of Gregory had embroiled with the Emperor Frederic 
11. He concurred with the assembled Prelates in judging it expedient 
that a form of prater with fasting should be used throughout the king- 
dom, to implore the divine commiseration on the See of Rome, and Aai 
a deputation of the Clergy should wait on the Emperor, to deprecate 
all further persecution of the Church on his part. 1 his negociation, how’- 
ever, proved fruitless. In the fi^rst place, none of the Prelates who urged 
the measure could be found willing to embark in it personally ; and Ac 
only messengers that could be obtained were Ae itinerant mendiejam 
friars : and then, their plea with the Emperor was a very weak one 
as it could not but be acknowledged that the Pope had been Ac 
aggressor in the quarrel ; and tliat the Emperor, therefore, was no 
chargeable wiA the distress which had befallen the Church. 

One great evil arising from the existence of religious houses pos 
jessing independent jurisdiction vfas, the f^^quent contests will 
Ae Diocesan, about Aeir respective rights, to ^hich such a state o 
things led, BiAop , Grossetestp accordingly, who was p^ticulafV 
i^snapious of hia episcopal prerogative, was often involved *iu slter 
cation with the abbots and monks of convents. Towai^ tKe whol 
class of mpnks, indeed, he entertained a great antipathy ^ and on 
couraged the friars, as a more ]aborioi45 and useful order of men 
In 1241, a dispute which be bad with the convent of Canterbur 
ivas. carried to a great height. Incensed at the deposidpn of Ae Abbe 
of Bardncy by a summary act of Bishop, Ae monies, of the con 
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vent of Canta bury, who conceived their privileges infringed, assem- 
bled fifty priests of the Bishop’s own diocese, and in full convent, 
where fifty or mbre monks in priest’s orders were present, solemnly 
excommunicated the Bishop with bell, book, and candle, as an in- 
grate, and a relwej^p that Church of which he was a suffragan*. 
Grosseteste on xe^plhg the letters importing this, threw them on the 
ground, and troll%bon them, to the astonishment of the beholders, 
as the impressioii of the seal represented the martyrdom, as it was 
reputed, of Thomas a Becket. So far indeed was he transported with 
rage, as to declare openly, that “ he did not desire that the monks 
should otherwise pray for his soul as long as the world endured,” and 
at the same time gave orders that the messenger, whom he loaded 
with reproaches, i^ould be arrested. The officers hesitating to lay 
hands on the messenger as he was a priest, the Bishop then ordered 
that the priest should be driven ftom the palace as a vile slave or robber* 
Both parties had thus greatly exceeded the bounds of moderation iri 
the exercise of their power. ' The authority claimed by the monks was 
quite groundless and extravagant, and the Bishop had proceeded to an 
unwarrantable extremity in resenting their insult. As for the sen- 
tence of excommunication, he paid no regard to it, but continued in 
the exercise of all his episcopal functions. It was very soon relaxed 
by an order from the Pope. 

The sentence of deposition hovvevcr against the Abbot of Bardney 
was not repealed. The King availed himself of the opportunity to 
seize on the temporalities of the Abbot, but directed his officer to 
supply the abbot with necessaries and permit his free access to. the 
church. The royal interference in a matter of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion roused the spirit of the churchman, and Grosset^te accordingly 
addressed the King by letter on the subject, desiring that his Majesty 
would recal his instructions; He also wrote to the Queen, entreating 
^ler to have regard to the welfare of the Church and kingdom, and to 
lead the King into more salutary pleasures, for the relief, not only of 
the people, but also of the Clergy and Priesthood de insolitis et novls 
angustiis ; alluding, probably, by this expression, to the exorbitant 
sums which the King was in the habit of extorting from the Clergy. 

The Bishop shewed himself on subsequent occasions an assertor of 
the rights of the Church against the rapacity of the King. He as- 
sisted in protecting De Ralegh, Bishop of Norwich, whom the monks 
of Winchester had elected for their Bishop in opposition to the wishes 
of the King, who proposed the Queen’s uncle, a foreigner, for the 
vacant dignity : and jv^ien the Dean and Canons of Chichester, to gain 
the favour of the Kfhg, had elected Robert Passelewe, the King’s trea- 
surer, an illiterate person, as their Bishop, be was appointed by 
Archbishop Boniface to examine the Bishop elect on questions of theo- 
logy* and thus lent his aid in frustrating the appointment. 

The suit ^ptween the Bishop and the Chapter of his Cathedral occa- 


* This happened in an interval during which the S}ee of Canterbury was va- 
cant/and the monks of Canterbury, in such a case, arrogated to themselves the 
metropoiitaii power. 
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sioned him a vidit to Lyons in the year 1244. Innocent IV. had 
summoned a general council to meet at that city in 1245, and Grosse- 
teste, having committed the care of his diocese to his Archdeacons, 
repaired thither to prosecute the cause before the Pope*himself. There 
he found his friend and favourite Roger de Weseham, who had been 
substituted by him in the place of the Dean of Lincoln, whom he had 
deposed. Through his interest, Dc Weseham was consecrated, at 
Lyons, to the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, which had long 
been vacant, and which the Pope conferred on him, by an arbitrary 
assumption of authority, without consulting the King. Both Grosse- 
teste and his friend De Weseham have very justly been censured for 
being parties to such an act of encroachment on the royal prerogative, 
as well as on the privileges of the Chapters. — Here also, unhappily for 
hi^f reputation, he was guilty, in common witli tlie other Prelates of 
England of subscribing his name to an instrument, by wbich the 
kingdom of England was made tributary to the Pope. It had happened 
that, in a fire which broke out in an apartment at Lyons, the original 
instrument by which King John had shamefully surrendered his king- 
dom into the hands of the Pope had been destroyed, and that now 
signed by the Prelates was an expedient for restoring the lost treasure. 
The iniquity of the measure was still more flagrant, as at that very 
council held at Lyons King Henry had ambassadors, sent to reclaim 
the obnoxious instrument. No excuse can be offered for the incon- 
sistency of Grosseteste’s conduct in this transaction. It only shews 
the terror with which the immediate presence of the papal power was 
accompanied, and that the same persons, who were in general so tena- 
cious of their own rights, could consent to the sacrifice of them, on 
an occasion, whenjihe royal power was depressed, to the aggrandize- 
ment of their own order. 

In the same year, (1215), Grosseteste was joined in a commission 
from the Pope, with other Prelates, for raising a subsidy of six thou-* 
sand marks for the use of the Pope. The pretext of this infamous 
exaction was the loss which Innocent had sustained by the fire at 
Lyons. The Kitig expressly prohibited the payjpent of the money : 
the Clergy also remonstrated, but dreadiog the inconstancy of the 
King, were not resolute in^tlieir opposition, many of them even screen- 
ing themselves from the inrlignation of both the King and the Pope, 
by a clandestine payment of their quota. 

The complaisance which the Bishop had shewn towards the papal 
court, at the council of Lyons, was probably the occasion of his ob- 
taining at this period a bail from Innocent, which his pending 
cause with the Chapter was at length decided in his favour* In an 
attempt, however, which lie, with other Prelates, made to have the 
Cistercian monasteries subjected to the episcopal power, he did not 
equally succeed. 

After his return from Lyons he made a strict visitation of his dio- 
cese. The proceeding of course gave gr^at offence as on the former 
occasion. He caused the Archdeacons and rural Deans to scrutinize 
closely into the chastity and general morals of all ordem of people, 
from the highest to the lowest ; and so rigid an inquiry brouglit many 
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to light to the gr^at reproach of sevc^l ititditiditala; Coto^laint df 
the severity exercisSl was even mudC to the King, who^ upbii thi^. ^bt^ 
to the Sheriff of jj^ttfordshire, not to aufieir any Uytnen of hiS district 
hereafter to assetnble at the pleasure of the Archdeacons, theif Officials, 
or Deans, for the purpose of making inquiry by oath or otherwise con- 
cerning any matters Wt causes matrimonml or testamentary. When 
this injunction of the King was made kno^n to the Bishop, he coolly 
observed, ** that the King was following the example of certain 
conspirators in France, who had beeh gttilty of the like rashness.^ 

The proceedings however of Innocent were such that Bishop Grosse- 
teste could no longer give his sanction to them, notwithstanding his 
exalted notions of spiritual authority. He now joined in the general 
dissatisfaction expressed by the different states- of the kingdom at 
the grievances endured under the papal domination, and in a remon- 
strance to the Pope, entreated him to haVe regard to hie promise 
of moderation made at the late general council, and to quiet the minds 
of the Kii^ and the Earl of Cornwall. — It is also highly creditable 
to him that, being required to sanction the seizure of the first-ffuits 
of all the benefices in the province of Canterbury for the purpose of 
defraying a debt with which the see of Canterbury was encumbered, 
he declined being a party to the iniquitous exaction, though sup- 
ported by the authority of a papal bull in its favour. 

' His answer again was just and spirited to two Franciscans, whom 
the Pope had secretly attached to his interest, and who, having craftily 
obtained the King’s sanction to beg charity for the Pope, went about 
the kingdom in all the pomp of Legates, demanding contributions 
from the different Prelates, under pain of the heaviest punishments in 
case of refusal. When they applied to him he was *8hocked to see 
men of an order, which he had constantly esteemed, so transformed into 
mere tools of papal oppression ; but calmly answered to thlbir demand 
of 6000 marks, as the contribution from his diocese — Friars, this 
demand, I speak it with all reverence to his Holiness, is dishonour- 
able, and not to be complied wkh, because it is’ impossible to do Yhat. 
It does not concern me only, but the whole body of the Clergy and 
people of the kingdom. It would therefore be a most rash thing and 
highly absurd for me to give a definitive answer to it at once, and in 
an instant, before the sense of the kingdom is taken upon it.” 

Shortly after this, he incurred the sentence of excommunication, 
together with the other bishops of the province, in consequence of 
tl^ir general refusal to collect Che money exacted *for defraying the 
debt of the see of^.-Canterbury ; and the sentence was only' relaxed 
when its severity had produced the requisite compliance^ 

Bishop Grosseteste, elevated, as he was, above most of his con- 
temporaries in understanding and learning, was by no means free from 
the gross superstition which polluted the religious faith of that age. 
^The masters of the temple aitd hospital at Jerusalem having sent over, 
aa a toresent to Hfenry III , \Vhjtt was pretended to be some of the i^eal 
blow of our Saviour, solemn assmbly of the Nobles and Prelates 
c^vened at the feast of tltoTrj^nslation .of St/Ed wal'd, conveyed the 
precious relic in pompous procession to Westminster Abbey ; and an 
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indulgence of six years and.one hundred and sixteen days was granted 
by the , Bishops, present to all who should resort there to venerate it. 
Doubts however arose respecting the authenticity of the relic ; and 
the ingenuity of the papal advocates was needed to section the impo- 
sition^ Here Grosseteste came forward, and in the metjiod usual to 
Romanists when they would extricate themselves from a* palpable ab- 
surdity, solved the difficulty which had been started as to the possi- 
bility of there being any real blood of Christ on earth when his en- 
tire body rose on the third day, by a distinction of two sorts of 
blood, ,one .essential to life and residing in the heart which rose with 
Christ’s body from the dead, the other that which is generated by food 
and flows in the veins, of which there were some remains on earth. 

, The Bishop continued through his life, a strict visitor of the various re- 
ligious houses, enforcing the discipline of their order among the monks. 
In. 1248 he had obtained extraordinary powers from the Pope for this 
object, and accordingly summoned all the Religious of his diocese to 
meet at Leicester, in order to hear and receive his Holiness’s injunc- 
tions, It was his intention on this occasion to lay hold of all the appro- 
priated rectories and rents of the diflerent houses, in case they had not 
formally obtained the assent of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, and 
Vo take them into his own hand — with the view, it seems, of consti- 
tuting vicarages, that the people might have the benefit of a priest 
resident among them. But the religious societies were not disposed 
to acquiesce in his wishes. They appealed to the Pope, and the 
Bishop* consequently, though now advanced in years, was induced 
again to proceed to Lyons, where the Popg still resided from fear of 
the Emperor. The appellants were the Templars, and Hospitallers, 
and many others ; .and by means of money (for money could do every 
thing at that sordid and venal court) they succeeded with his Holiness. 
When theJBishop, who had been at much labour and expence, under- 
stood this, he was much dejected, and said to the Pope “ I relied 
upon your letters and promises, but am entirely frustrated in my 
hopes, since those whom I thought to have humbled, will now, to my 
shame, return exempt and free.” The Pope answered sternly ; “ What 
is that to you ? You have dontayour part and w^e are disposed to favour 
them: is your eye evil, because I am good?” When the Bishop, in a 
low tone, but so as to be heard by his Holiness, observed : O money, 
money, bow prevalent art thou, especially in the court of Rome !” the 
Pope rejoined ; “ You English are the most miserable of all people, 
always striving to^ grind and impoverish one another. How many reli- 
gions men, already subject unto thee, thine own tf^ep as it were, thy 
friends and domestics, men addicted to prayer and hospitality^ art thou 


* It is surprizing with what ease and comfort (he Prelates and Ecclesiastics 
could pass to Lyons or to Koine, in. these times. They regained §ucl| journeys 
as Ifrite as our gentlemen do now, when the method oftraveUing is so much more 
comi. jdioiis. It Mriis^mnch in tlieir favour that iustead of goiqgto iodSy which 
then btft few and bad, they coiitcHli’vert to tlio hidli^i^tcries and be received 

iUer€.^*-^LifeofGrvsseicsiefpil7^. ''' 
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striving to depress, that with their effects thou mayest sacrifice to 
thine own tyranny and avidity, for the enriching of others, and per- 
haps aliens/* This treatment, from the Pope; who, up to that point 
had seconded thb acts of the Bishop, and now deserted him on a 
pressing occasion, was highly exasperating to the feelings of the 
Bishop — but* he commanded his temper, and turned his attention to 
some other business, tliat his journey might not have proved altogether 
fruitless. 

He appeared again at the papal court at Lyons once more, in the 
year 1250, in company with the King’s brother, the Earl of Cornwall. 
His disgust at the venality of the papal court had now been accumu- 
lated by the continued extortions which he had witnessed, and parti- 
cularly in the countenance which had recently been shewn to the shame- 
ful proceedings of Archbishop Boni&ce. On this occasion he gave 
three copies of a sermon, one to the Pope, the other two to two 
of the Cardinals, in order to have it read, the Archdeacon of Oxford 
standing by his side. He introduced it with some observations be- 
speaking the benevolence and attention of his audience, but in the 
discourse spoke with great freedom of the papal court and of the cor- 
ruptions and abominations practised in it. He observed how remiss 
and contemptible the parochial Clergy were, and imputed all the 
blame to the court of Rome ; not only because it omitted to remove 
the abominations, but iiself by its dispensations, and provisions, and 
collations, sacrificed many thousands of souls, (for the eternal quickening 
of each of which the Son of God was willing to be condemned to a most 
ignominious death,) for ^e mere tempord benefit of some one indi- 
vidual. He inveighed particularly against appropriations of churches 
to religious houses, the exemptions of those houscs,.from the episcopal 
jurisdiction, the suppression of the oath ex officio, the appeals to his 
Holiness by the religious houses, and to the Archbishop byfe the Laity, 
and the scandalous clause of non obstante in the bulls. He reproached 
the court of Rome with exciting .wars, with bribery and corruption. 

One account reports that he resigned liis bishopric after haying deli- 
vered this bold address, but this does not appear to have been the 
fact. He was fortunate however to escape with his life *, after so 
vehement a denunciation of the apostate court. 

Having been several months absent at Lyons, he returned to Eng- 
land about Michaelmas, much dejected and with exliausted finances. 
And now he had thoughts of withdrawing himself from the cares of 
his diocese, contemplating the impending ruin of the Church, which 
he had no longer thi^^power to prevent. It was probably at this period 
of mental depression that he conceived the design of enrolling himself 
among th0 mars. In order to devote himself to prayer and medita- 
tton,t and eftudy, be committed the ordinary business of the see to his 
friend and oiBci^, Robert de Marisco, as a step to an entire resignation 
^ ... - . 

* f^latida relates^ that Amnlphit^, a Preacher, was murdered at Rome about U 
beibre, by the procurement of Uie Priest#, for his invective against their 
M^s^iiienGe and semiiaHty, their pompous living, and insatiable appetite after 
GromteMe, p. 180. 
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6f the world. But his spirits revived, and he lived still to exert 
himself vigorously both in Parliament and in his diocese. 

In the same year he again visited his diocese, and as usual, reformed 
the crying abuses among all ranks of the Clergy. *He scrupulously 
examined the convents, exploring the dormitories, and if he found 
any place shut up causing it to be opened, denouncing heavy sentences 
and curses in the words of Moses against those of the religious who 
should break their statutes, and proclaiming the blessings of the Pro- 
phet on such as should observe them. He induced also many of the 
beneficed Clergy, who were only in the inferior orders, to enter into 
the priesthood. He often preached to the people as he went about, 
obliging the neighbouring clergy to attend the sermons. 

The Romans beneficed in England, by means of the papal provi- 
sions, were the objects of his severest animadversion. He would say, 
that if he should commit the care of souls to them, he should be the 
friend of Satan and thus he would often indignantly cast the bulls 
out of his hand, refusing to collate them. On his refusing on one 
occasion to admit, at the command of the Pope, an Italian who was 
entirely ignorant of the English language, he was suspended from his 
functions for the Lent following. On another occasion he put the 
church of Flamstead under an interdict, and excommunicated Hurtold, 
a Burgundian, who had been presented to the living by the King ; so 
jealous was he of the intrusion of foreigners into the churches. 

We come now to a very important instance in which the Bishop dis- 
played his spirited opposition to the papal encroachments. The King 
had taken the cross in the year 1250 ; and, junder the pretext of an 
equipment for an intended crusade, obtained a mandate from the Pope 
by which a tenth oCthe Church’s revenue was granted to him for three 
years. This mandate he imparted to the Bishops assembled in his pre- 
sence on St. Edward’s day. The King’s sincerity in taking the cross was 
generally suspected, but Grosseteste did not dissemble his opinion of 
the transaction. He replied with great warmth to the King’s messen- 
gers, “ Blessed Lady, what is this that I hear ? You are too hasty in 
your conclusions. Can you imagine we shall eypr assent to such an 
accursed contribution? thus bend the knee to Baal?” Ethelmar, 
Bishop elect of Winchester, the King’s half-brother, both a young ani 


* At this time ttiiee forcignt^rs held bishoprics in England; Archhisbop Boni- 
face, Peter de Eqneblaiic of Hereford, and Ethelmar of Winchester. The Ita- 
lians preferred to I^glisli beiiedces were* generdity boys, mere novices, or 
retainers of the Pope's agents, utterly incompetent to an^’^arochial duties, and 
often resident abroad. Matthew Paris, though himself a inoAk, thus remonstrates 
on this glaring abuse ; Ubinam scitur Angiiciis aliquis reditiitn habere ip par- 
tibus Roince, Italise, Janure, vel regnortim alioriim, ciim tales in Anglia rapiant 
nni Versa ? O Deiis ultionum Domine, qnando exaciies, nt hilgnr, gladidm, nt Croore 
talium inebrietur .*’ — Life of Grosseteste^ p. 186. 

Bishop Grosseteste, in 1S5S2, bad a calculation made of the rents and emolu- 
ments enjoyed by alien ecclegiastics in the kingdtom, and it waa found that Inno- 
cent tV. had done mere to impoverish the Church than ^1 the former 
taken together; and the rents of the foreign cleiiks wounted to above. 
70,000 nmrks, when tUe King’s ihcotfie, i. e. his rental, a3(;ji;lUs>ve of c^tingencm^ 
did not amount to a third part of that sum.** Uni. p. 194. 
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illlimie mai^^ Qb«tiBrv<ed " Bui^liow shall we be al^le>:o vritU^ 

stand the Pope’s «n4^ Khig^s wiflL ^ The Ftei^Qh have^^iis^tf$d^iq 
a like subsidy to e^eble their King to go oa his^ exj^dition^ , 
are stronger thsin we* and are more apt to revolt.” Orpsset^tS 
answer;^ him with energy ; ‘•■We ought to refuse for that very ijeason 
you moAdoHi that the French have complied : for a repeated act will 
mdte a custom. And, misery ! we see j[>Iainly enough what an 
unhappy issue the French Siing’i tyrannical extortion of has 

had; let us be visaed, by the example: and^ therefore, dbat neither 
^ King nor we m|y mcur the divine v^atb, 1 shall speak freely for 
my partt and oj^se tl^s contribution. ,The Bishops instantly all 
agreed to this, except the Bishop of Salisbury, who seemed to faes^ 
tale; dnd then Grosseteste "'add^, ‘•Let ns join in petitioning 
bigl^ss to have regard to the salvation of hi$ own sou], by desisting 
iOrcnn «ucb rash attempts.” 

^ TheKiw was at first furious gt this refusal,^ but afterwards conde^ 
saendod ta be^g the subsidy of me Prelates, without insisting on the 
authority of the Pope. They consented with some reserve of condi- 
tions to be performed on tlie part of the King. King declining tlicir 

proposalirand requiring ^ more explicit answer, they stifle vaded the diffi- 
Guhy» by saying, they must first have the judgment and consent of the 
two Ar^^hbi^ops, who were both absent. The King then applied to the 
nohlea ; the n<^les referred him to the Prelates : and thus the matter 
was laCtj; for the presank^^ auspence. But in the following year, 1^53, 
a I^liament was beld, when tb% grant was made to the King, for the 
pmposed expeditioh*to thb tjoly Lmid, of a tenth for ihr^e years from 
C^gy> cmd a scutage of three marks for that year fropi the nobles, 
King engaging on hU part foithfuUy to observe the articles of 
Charta. i 


T^ long life of this active Prelate was now, in 125S, drawing to a 
eloaCf But*stiU, in that very year, we find him as strenuous as he 
had beOn in resisting the preferment of foreigners to benefices in 
The Pope ordered bis nephew^ Frederic di Lavania, an 
to be^invested, byprot^wion, with a canonry of Lincoln, 
U^ar palk of excommunication of all who should oppose him. On 
li^reekip^^f letter contammg the mandate, Grosseteste 

imin^hi«Edy to the^ papal delegates, if not to the Pope himself, 
in the most spirit^ aitd resolute terms, Almost retorting excomtUuni- 
cad<m for excommunication. Thebpibtle which he wrote dn this occa- 
aioq^ h ad}! kajtant ; and it is that whiph has chie% immorihlized "his 
mmoxy it tq all generaltions/ j^e msisis fn It, that the 

^npot be repu^nant^ the doctrip^of Christ snd^is 
;jthe t^r of his Hplini^’s letter was not eoDnonmit 
j&rihe slohrS^, ori kecumit of the aocnmulated^lEmses 
W no'rin can he nkore advene to tSedo^trffu^Of 

UftoTe abdmin|il^e, tp Jes^a Christ of mork hidtAStf to 
^ _ felfo 4efi^ud and' rftb trhich dimhl to'Kk%he 
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tMt no oiM^i tliat {s not an exdtfinmii<iie«Cte» Ottgi^40dbt^ 

i^ikndate, though an angel finom hteven should cotniijindlto 
aonduding, that thpese pr(n}isim^ were not ot a salutary but 
nature, springing from fleshly lusts, and not from ot)lb Fathaf ^whicb ia 
in heaven. ‘ ^ 

The Pope was vehemently incensed on receiving thi# denial from 
the Bishop. •* Who/' he exclaimed, is this old dotard, deaf and 
absurd, that thus rashly Resumes to judge of my actions? By Pamir 
and Paul, if the goodness of my ov^l^att did not restrain «ne, 1 would 
so chastise him, as to make him an example and a spectacle to dU the 
world. Is not the King of England my vassal, my slave, and wbor at 
iny word, would throw hini ih prison and load him with infamy and 
disgrace?" The Cardinals here interposed to pacify his^Holinesa^ 
confessing to him that it was little for his interest to think of ani- 
madverting on tlie Bishop, since they must all own what he said was 
true, and that they could not condemn or blame him.’* The Pope, 
however, was not satisfied without wreaking his resentment by excotn*- 
municattng the Bishop, and proceeding even to name bis suceesaon 
Gosrsetoste appended from the Pope to the tribunal of Christ. But 
these menaces of the great spiritual usurper were of little concenr to 
him, for he was not long to continue in that scene of thibgs in which 
such a power was formiaubfe. T^owards the latter end of the auxmner 
he fell ihto a severe richness, at his palace of Buckden. Thou^ na*> 
turally of ati infirm constitution, by his temperate course of life €e hid 
protracted his to a considerable term, and had even estertcdrhibiBoif 
m the last session of parliament. But now he felt the hand of deaiii 
upon fahn, 'summoning him from the vexations of the woTldk He 
immediately for his trusty friend and physician, the friar John de St, 
Giles, whose aid be required at once for his mind and his body, He 
also gave orders to the Clergy of his diocese, to renew the sentence of 
exvCommunication against all who should infringe Magna Charta. With 
the friar he conversed earnestly on the state dfthe Church ; conq^am- 
ing of the worthless pastors who Were^p^cefi over the fldclni,^a 0 d 
xsharging the Pope with heresy account of his iniquitous' pfostShitioii 
pf the Church patronage. As bis dt^brder'^faun^ tediously vpefn lim, 
andLhe was weary with confinement to his bed, he sent fer^om^ofhii 
CbaplaiDs^ that be might be soothed with the pleasure of thek carirebr** 
sation. To these he frurtbcr op^ed his senuments in regkrd td^tfae 
d&qiensing power claimed by the Pope-^bis usurious practicOs^^ts 
extortions of money from dy^ persons, bylndacidg 
agents, to make b^uests hi fevour df thq crilsiid^ and^wj^^e 
m cmis,’--his of indiSgencCa-^hfe 
Ibre^a^ libaebt persoxls to pann^al 

secret emtissairies^^^ penoWoi of Bishops "ct^t tk 
rtvepuas pf a Bjsbopric^ #ith their former e«%r 

h$bi:^ obnsecrated to Addmg to dmt 

on Ihe hist, andi(ili^m^.and 

,1^.,, ^ y I* 

^ AWlttgCoBtMsmr, ^Is 

plactfole^ottlyiutoir^ 

DeiMMia ami fiubdeaeoa holding bcift^es, wefiiid wa^ so common, 
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he empliatically concluded with this prophetical sentence : Th^ 

Church can never be delivered from this Egyptian bondage, but by"" the 
edge of the sword : these things are trifles, but in a short time, even in 
three years, heavier tilings will come upon us/’ — These last words he 
was scarcely able to utter for sighs and tears, and at the close of them 
iiis breath and voice failed him. 

He died at Buckden,,on the 0th of October, 1253. His corpse was 
carried to Lincoln, where it w'as met by Ar bishop Boniface, who, with 
the Bishops of London and Worcester, many Abbots and Priors, and 
a vast body of the Clergy, and of the people, attended his funeral on 
the 13th, notwithstanding his death took place while he was under a 
sentence of excommunication. He was interred in the upper south 
transept of his Cathedral. 

The Pope shewed an indecent joy at his death, considering that one 
of his greatest enemies w’as now removed out of the Avay. But his 
anger was still not abated ; as appeared, when he afterwards ordered 
the bones of the deceased Bishop to be taken up, and cast out of the 
Church and burned. But the letter, in which these instructions were 
to be conveyed to King Henry, as it happened, was not sent. His 
tomb however was not without its honours in his own country, though 
these were mingled with the superstitions of the age. The Earl of 
Cornwall, only two years after the Bishop’s death, came in pilgrimage 
to the tomb, and it had afterwards a custos expressly appointed for it 
by the Chapter of Lincoln: and in 1314 Bishop Dalderhy granted an 
indulgence of forty days to all that should come and worship at it. The 
veneration, indeed, to his memory w'ent so far, that miracles * were said 
to be performed at his tomb, and a healing oil was siipposed to issue 
from it. Repeated attempts also were subsequenfciy made, to obtain 
his canonization from the Pope — but ineflectually, as it might well be 
expected, when the Pope and his minions were pursuing those very 
measures, which the Bishop had reprobated and opposed in his life time. 

If we take a general view of die character of .Bishop Grosseteste, we 
must certainly acknowledge him, to have been a man worthy of a better 
€era of Christianity, ^han that in whicTi he appeared. Ilis opinions, 
indeed, respecting the authority of the Church were extravagant, and, 
if we look simply to these, we may wonder how he could so strenuously 
-oppose the Papal power, which is but the natural consummation of ec- 
clesiastical ascendancy. It was from these high conceptions of the 
dignity of his office, that in some instances he lightly regarded the r^al 
prerogative, and yielded too implicit a deference to the Pope. But 
•these mistaken vie^rf the fault perhaps more of the times than of the 
man, were, in a great measure, practically counteracted by that firm 
devotion to the interests of religion^ which accompanied his zeal for the 
Church. His arbitrary proceedings in his visitations, his resistance to 
particular appointments, his depositions of diiferent heads of religious 
bouses, and substitutions of others of his own choice, and other ^ctA 
a high authority, were all actuated by the desire, not only of 

... ... - 1.^,. ..■I. 

# Several miraculous performances have also been ascribed to his life>time by 
iW l^nds of the age. 
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holding his office, but of purifying the Church of its gross corruption^ 
and expelling from the fold of Christ the wolves that were preying upoa 
the dock. Even private regards for his own kindred could not divert 
him from his principles. Tlus he shewed in a memorable instance. He 
was Solicited to advance a poor relative, whom he found on inquiry to 
be an husbandman. “ Why then,” observed the Bishop,^ “ if his- 
plough be broken, I will repair it, or, rather than fail, bestow a new 
one upon him, whereby he may go on in his course of life ; but so to: 
advance him, as to make him forsake his trade, or condition, in which 
he was brought up, that mean I not to do In the latter part of 
his life, indeed, he did not entertain that exalted opinion of the per^ 
sonal authority of the Pope, which he had at first ; but in a case mani-.. 
festly unscriptural and injurious to the welfare of religion, he openly- 
contemned it, and even did not regard dying in a state of excommuni- 
cation. The salvation of souls was ever in his thouglits and in his 
mouth — it formed the burthen of his sermons to his Clergy, of his 
letters, and of his general intercourse. So tliat, if lie did not always 
pursue the surest and most direct methods of reforming the Church, 
we ought not so much to censure him for what he did imperfectly, or 
left undone, as to praise him for what he did with so pure a motive. 

His natural temper was irascible ; yet he so moderated himself tliat 
he was humble and gentle in his behaviour. In his discipline of pri- 
vate life he w^as remarkably strict, and abstemious, and chaste. In 
manners he was polite and courtly, keeping a hospitable table in all 
due splendor and magnificence, and educating several of the young 
nobility in his house. But he little frequented the court or engaged in 
any public business, avoiding all worldly affairs as much as possible, 
though, when they were forced upon him, he displayed a great dex- 
terity in the management of them . 

He continued a laborious student to the end of his life, and has left 
to the w^orld convincing proofs of his assiduity in literary pursuits, by 
his numerous wTitiiigs. His erudition was truly multifarious, and, com- 
bined with his general patronage of literature, entitles him to stand at 
the head, in this country at least, of all the learnihg of the age. Cri- 
ticism was not among the accomplishments of that age ; for real phi^ 
losophy was altogether unknown. Hence the blind veneration in 
which he held the gross forgery of “ the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” accounting it of equal authenticity with the canonical 
Scriptures, and bestowing much pains in executing a translation of it 
from the original* Greek into Latin. * The Scriptures themselves, at 
the same time, formed a principal object of his s^ady. He not only 
spent much of his time in reading them, but commented upon them in 
various forms. He anxiously endeavoured also, that they might form 
the principal subject of the divinity lectures at Oxford. But the Scrip- 
tures in that day were very imperfectly apprehended ; — men read them 
with a cloud on their understanding — they viewed them only as secon- 
dary or subordinate instruments of religion, and the Church, the visi- 
ble Church, as all in all. Thus it was that with all the aids of learning, 


Paule’s Life of Archbishop Whitgift, p. 11^. 
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BiJiop Orossetestei as fer as we can ’discovet from hi^ hiatofyf Cdto- 
tinuea a Roinanist in his creed. 

The Church ofJElngland may justly hold herself indebted to this dis« 
tinguished man, as having pointed the way to that blessed Reformation 
of which sheruow enjoys the fruits. He shewed to the world that the 
walls of ^le mystical Babylon were not protected by a charm which for- 
bad the approach of the invader. He was among the first to divert the 
stream which protected it, that future generations might go over dry-* 
shod, and cast down its idols from the fortress of tlieir strength. It 
was in his spirit that Luther, about 300 years after, attacked the system 
of indulgences ; and our own Cranmer protested at his consecration 
against any unlawful requisitions of the Papal authority, and followed 
up that protestationwith measures, which, we confidently trust, have so 
broken the pride and vigour of the tyrant, that he shall never hereafter 
be able to exalt himself, in formidable array, agmnst our liberties and 
our peace. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sermons on various Subjects, By the late Rev. Thomas Rennell, 
B.D. Vicar of Kensington^ Prebendary of South Grantham^ und 
Chaplain to the late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 8vo% 468 pp. 12^. 
Rivingtons. 1825. 

These are, we conclude, the last remains which we are to ex- 
pect jof that amiable and powerful Divine, who^e meditations 
have often enriched the pages of the Christian Remembrancer.” 
Whilst the English Church still weeps over the tomb of her 
Christian Marcellus, we maybe allowed to gather up these pre- 
cious relics and present them to our readers. Though “some 
of them will be found to be in a state more incomplete than 
might be wished/’^(Preface) yet even these are the sketchea of 
a master ; whilst the more finished discourses which were deli- 
vered at the Temple and before the University, bring back the 
author to our recollection in all that fulness of excellence which 
so remarkably distinguished him in the pulpit. 

Mr. Rennell, without possessing the exterior graces of an 
orator, and withcjyat any striking accomplishments of voice or 
action, was one of the most powerful and effective preachers 
which have appea;red in our times. No sooner did he appear 
in the pulpit, than every eye was earnestly fixed upon him — 
there was an artless solemnity and unction in his manner which 
ensured him .jbhe attention of his audience — he threw |)imsdf 
, imd his heart upon his subject — and you forgot the individual, 

‘ in the influence and energy of his arguments. But, perhaps, 
that which peculiarly distinguished him was tlie warmth of his 
aflfections. He was zesdous without any tincture of enthusiasm, 
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«nd he was pathetic without* any appearance of rapture. He 
always rose with his subject, but his judgment still accompanied 
his imaginations, and it was this fine combination of intellect 
and pathos which rendered him at once so useful and so popular 
in his public ministrations. • 

As he excelled in preaching, so he had ^eat delight in that 
duty, and he gradually attained such a facility, that, with very 
little preparation, he could appear before the most respectable 
audience. It is generally understood, that he blended many 
extemporaneous observations with bis written discourses, which 
may account for the brevity and abruptness which are some- 
times apparent in these pages. When a man, like Mr. Rennell, 
can depend on his own resources, this is perhaps the most per- 
fect and excellent mode of preaching, because it takes off 
the stiffness and formality of a precomposed address, whilst it 
prevents the looseness of a disjointed oration. But, it should 
DC remembered, that, though it was well adapted to the powers 
of his extraordinary mind, and was the result of talents pecu- 
liarly fitted to the pulpit, yet that it might not succeed in many 
other hands. It is not often that the same union of industry 
and genius would warrant its adoption. 

These Sermons” are on various Subjects,” and they are of 
various and different degrees of merit. Some are plain, exhor- 
tatory discourses, and of these four have already appeared in 
our Remembrancer. But though plain, there is nothing stale 
or dull in any of "►Mr. Rennell’s observations. While he is dis- 
coursing on the most ordinary topics, you can still discern the 
man of genius, the elegant scholar, and the accomplished 
divine. 

But we shall confine our attention to those Sermons which 
appear to be more elaborately finished, viz. those which he 
preached at the Temple or before the University of Cambridge^ 
Omitting those which have been aheady published, and whose 
merits may be supposed to he sufficiently known to our readers^ 

The fourth Sermon was preached on Good-Friday at 
the Temple, and contians an admirable defence of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The following passage has great energy 
of thought and language. 

“ Many who profess themselves Christians, rest contented with the 
notion, that Christ came into the world to proclaim the glad tidings of 
pardon and peace, and died to confirm his mission. So did 'Paul — so 
did Peter — so did that glorious army of primitive martyrs, who sealed 
their doctrines with their blood. Where then is the atonement for a 
sinful world ? by whom shall the arm of vengeance be stayed ? where 
is the victory over the powers of darkness ? are we not still under the 
curse of the law ? the victims of sin, and the children of death ? 

■ By the sacrifice of our great High Priest,- and by the blood' of 
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Christ, (for without blood is there no remission) are we redeemed 
from the curse. But not only for our sakcs, did he offer bimself up ou 
the cross, but in our stead; not only hath he washed our sins in bis 
blood, but ‘ he bore them in his own body on the tree.* ‘ He who 
knew no sin, ^became sin for our salvation ; he was made a curse for 
us, * he was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties,* not by the malice of his human enemies, but by the vengeance of 
the Almighty. The hand of God was heavy upon him. 

“ Could the human imagination calculate the punishment due to the 
sins of countless ages, could it view the accumulation of anguish, 
and concentration of divine vengeance bursting on the head of an in- 
nocent victim, then, and not till then, can it comprehend what were the 
sufferings of our blessed Saviour on the cross ; then could we conceive 
the torture of his soul during his agony in the garden, then could we 
express the horrors and dismay of those tremendous moments, which 
spoke through the mouth even of the incarnate Word, — ^My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ! * ’* P. 53. 

The next is on the resurrection, and is composed in a strain 
of noble and well supported eloquence. Perhaps, as a single 
Sermon, it is the most perfect and complete of any in the whole 
volume ; but all its parts are so harmoniously adjusted, that it 
is injurious to its beauty to extract a specimen. But we must' 
find room for this beautiful fragment. 

“ When they heard of the resurrection of the dead, ‘ some mocked, 
and others said, we will hear thee again of this matter/ The intel- 
lectual indolence of the Epicurean fled with precipitation from a 
thought so fatal to his voluptuous ease. The stern dogmatism of the 
Stoic rejected with scorn what he never did, and therefore never would, 
believe. The Academy perhaps w'ould freely have heard him again 
of that matter, but it would have heard him only to have indulged the 
love of idle disputation, and to have repeated' a system of sophistical 
objections. 

It will not be unimportant to consider on what principles their 
objections were founded, and on what part of the Christian scheme of 
^ general resurrection they fixed as incredible and absurd. Was it 
on the expectation of a future life— was it on the hopes of immor- 
tality ? In every age, and under every system, the wisest of the hea- 
thens discovered that there werp grounds for an expectation beyond 
the grave. For life^nd immortality, Nature pants with groans unut- 
terable. She sees all her children mingled with the dust : hut by the 
power of unassisted reason she sees also, that there is in the compo- 
sition of man an invisible and an immaterial principle, over which the 
grave can have no power, and corruption no dominion. Farther, in 
every other work of the Almighty arm, she perceives the beauties of 
its whole, the lihrmony of its parts, the order of its system, the con- 
^stancy of its courses. In the moral wprld, alone, she perceives dis- 
order and confusion. She sees with horror the dominion of triumphant 
vice ; she views with dejection and pain the sorrows of afflicted virtue. 
Whither then can she flee from this scene of darkness and perjjlexity 
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for refuge ? On the hopes of another world she rests her expects* 
tion, as the comfort of her afflictions here on earth, and as a vindica* 
tion of the just and equal administration of the universal and alhruling 
Being, On this point then the doctrines of the Gospel, and the dic- 
tates of natural reason, stand or fall together. The superstition of 
tlie vulgar, the imagination of the poets, and the frauds of the 
priests, had indeed in every country so concealed this natural belief 
under the veil of mystical darkness, and so clothed it with mytholo- 
gical absurdity, as to call forth the strongest powers of the mind to 
separate the light from the darkness, and distinguish truth from absur- 
dity. There were those, whose transcendant minds unmasked the 
errors of the popular mythology, and displayed the hopes and fears 
of natural reason in their fairest colours. 'J'here were a few, who 
argued from the follies qf imposture against the notion itself^ and 
with a species of suspicious infatuation called in question the existence 
of a future state. But, where Nature gave her children an expecta- 
tion only, Christianity has proclaimed an assurance. Reason informed 
us only of the necessity of the thing : — Revelation has prescribed the 
terms. Philosophy conjectured merely its existence, the Gospel has 
announced the mode of its consummation — the resurrection of the 
dead, at the great and terrible day of the Lord. Here then philoso- 
phy was lost in amazement. That at that one tremendous moment, 
at the sound of the last trump, the bodies of all the sons of men, of 
every nation, and throughout every age, should rise at once and receive 
their everlasting doom, was to philosophy a greater delusion than their 
tabled regions 'beneath the earth. That the body of each individual, 
though consumed in the fire, scattered in the air, or mouldered in the 
dust, should be agahi restored, was altogether incredible, perhaps even 
impossible ! « 

“ Why then should natural reason start back at this difficulty? Is 
there too much for omniscient wisdom to contrive, or for omnipotent 
strength to execute? Why should it be more impossible for God to 
gather together the dispersed parts of a corrupted body, and reunite 
them to their former soul, than to create matter *at first out of no- 
thing ? Why should any man imagine, tha# he who at the creation 
separated the confused mass of matter, cannot with the same ease at 
the general resurrection separate again the same confused mass of mat- 
ter, and assign to each body its own part ? Is it too great a task for 
Him who numbers the sand of the sea, and the very particles of cre- 
ated matter, to coHect the dispersed pirts of a man’s body into their 
due situation and order ? * 

“ It may, indeed, and with some appearance of justice, be urged, 
that the parts of the body may be so scattered and so incorporated 
with the parts of other bodies, that it may not be possible for every 
individual body to arise with exactly the same parts of which it con- 
sisted at its dissolution. Now even allowing the strength of this 
objection, it will not affect die main point, I mean the resurrection of 
the same body as the object of % future judgment. For if it does, it 
must affect also the identity of our body as concerned in every action 
of human life; as, at no two periods of our life, however close in 
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mrceession^ are oar bodies precisely tlie A&ipe; ae no ^wo hburs £ire 
they composed of the same nnmerical particles. Withiil a fe^ years 
they undergo a total change^ The laws of the animal ^onomy allOV^ 
of no stagnation of matter in the system and eonstitiition of man, 
but develope a wondrous and continued succession of renovation and 
decay. There are organs whose designation it is tolibsorb and carry 
off the various materials of which our structure is composed. There 
are others, which fulfil their office by the secretion and deposition of 
fresh matter, and a proportionate renewal of oUr wasted frame. From 
childhood to maturity the change is sensible and clear ; from nmturlty 
to the latest period of our existence, though less evident to the com- 
mon eye, it is equally capable of the strictest demonstration. In the 
sameness therefore of the numerical particles, the same personal identity 
of our bodies does not consist. Otherwise •the same difficulty would 
arise in all human transactions, which we suppose will arise in the di- 
vine judgment hereafter. As, then, the personal identity of the body 
is preserved on earth, though the numerical particles be entirely 
changed, so, in the resurrection, shall the personal identity be also 
preserved, even though clothed with particles of matter not precisSy 
the same as at its dissolution.’* P. 59. 

The Sermons 7, 8, 9 and 10, were preached at St. Mary^s, 
Cambridge, and are, in every respect, worthy of the Preacher 
and iiis academic audience. In these discourses, we discover a 
frequent recurrence to the argument of analogy between grace 
and nature, and it is used with all the delicacy and propriety of 
one who had deeply studied? in the school of Butler. The 
general subject on which he treats is tliat of a state of trial and 
temptation as suitable to the nature and genius of man, and 
how admirably the preacher has combined practical insti’uction 
with the beauties of speculation, will appear from tlie following 
passage. 

** With respect to the ranks, as well as the ages of life, tHe.notion 
of trial will enlarge our views to a considerable extent. In viewing 
the different conditions of mankind here upon earth, we must clearly 
see diat the one are adapted for the other, but still the reason of these 
appointments wc cannot see ; difficulties will appear in a still stronger 
point df view, when we consifler the variety of h^pihess and misery 
to which each are subjected. No future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, carvthrow any light upon this part of the subject. Let us Sup- 
pose, in a future life, the poor to be placed bn an equality With the 
rieh, this will not make up for their sufiferings here, and if thes^ suf- 
ferings are recompensed with increased happiness, the ricli> in their 
turn, will have good reason to complain of their lot* Bixt when we 
oeili^r thaf the rich are placed in a state of trial propcMtUonate,in its 
dB^ees, to the blessings wfaieb tber ebjoy, most of tW 'inequalities 
the variety of ^conditions Jwiff be found to vanish, ff wc 
conrider those w|imn God has exalted in the scale of birth, of riches, 
of talents, as in a state of pi^oportronafe trial, their condition will not 
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much di^er from tbofle, below them.. The trial of. present haiiimiBas ia 
^,mvch. severer* trial in the end, ,than that p£ present misery, and fer 
this, reason especially, because we are the least aware of its. existeiree. 
Can we in. reason imagine, that God has given to tne. higher order 
every blessing which ease and- comfort can bestow, without 
pose ? What have they done that they shoulchbe so selected? HfarB 
is> selection, , it is true, but to that selection ia aifixed a fearful ac^ 
coujit* In proportion to the advantages either in our situation dr 
abilities, in such proportion has God paid us beforehand for our exer*^ 
tions in his Holy cause. Proud and careless as we may be, the account 
must come, and it would be well f[>r us to consiefer .how we shall abide 
its coming. ^ With the means in our hands ot' dimintshing the mass of 
human misery) of increasing the comforts^ of enlarging the hnow-^ 
ledge, of our fellow creatures,, we. are placed in a state of the most 
aiyful trial. Which now, According to the principles of justice anfd 
ri^^soui will stand in the worst condition before the tribunal of God ? 
The. poor man, who with no advantages of education or improvement; 
lias passed a life of misery and of crime ; or the rich man, who haaf 
at ease, in the decent neglect; of every duty which God has 
bound upon him. The poor man's situation has tempted him to 
crime, the rich man has, from bis very affluence, no temptation to 
commit it. But here, * again, is there a point of very important con-^ 
sldera^ipn. The temptations in which the trial of the poor man con~ 
sist, are temptations to positive and palpable ofFenoe. The teiripta-‘ 
tions of the. rich man . are to those vices, which among those> that> 
commit them, are hardly allovfred to be such. They are misnamed by 
sophistry, they. are. excused by fashion. Now taking these points into 
consideration, vfe shall see that the condition of the higher and lower' 
ranks, in point of security and value, are much nearer upon a level 
than we might at first imagine. To every variety indeed the samo 
views will, apply, and by reason itself are the promises of God verU 
fied^ that* to. whom much is given, much will be required.'* AgaiO^ 
the variety of ranks and conditions which exist on earth, are ^teir 
more connected in this point of view, than we might at firat conceive.^ 
The hunger and misery of the poor, is his trial, but is «ot the same 
hunger and misery the trial Mso of his rich neighbour, for the one tor 
sufier, and for the other to relieve ? If we pursue this notion, and? 
compare the wretchedness which others suffer, with our means of 
abating its severity, we shall find that in innumerable cases, the sana^, 
event is a source of, double trial, working in two different wavs, to^ 
precisely the same end. Viewing then all around iji^a state of 
andi seeing that this trial both in its importance, and in*its final aiccoUnt, 
rises with what we calH and justly call, the blessings of lifb ; we stfall 
see .both the. wisdom of Godin the creation of various ranks, ^d his' 
justice in proportioning* a trial to the advantages of ea<&* ^ . 

** Jn the duration of life,. again, we fb>d manydiffiifUtUies; if to fdl' 
men^were appomted the same duration of life, the ca^ would be easy, 
but tmder the myaterious providrace of God, we see our.feHow wai* 
tures cut off at various ages, and-sometiines under circumstances the, 
most perplexing. This is a difficulty for which no knowledge of ours 
vet.. VII. NO. vii. 3 H 
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can satisfactorily account; and for this reason, bectCuse we cannot see 
as the Almighty can into contingencies of future time* Taking how- 
ever a state of ^ trial as a ground, we may fairly suppose, that when 
the Almighty knows that a human soul has undergone a sufficient 
trial, he in mercy withdraws it from temptations to come. We are 
told by the Apostle, that the Almighty ‘ will never suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able to bear, but will with the temptation 
'find a means of escape;’ and in cases of which his infinite wisdom is 
surely a competent judge, can there be a more merciful mode of escape, 
than a final deliverance t We often see the most amiable and heavenly 
among the children of men, entering into life with every virtue which 
can adorn, with every grace which can sanctify the soul, cut off in 
the very flower of age, in the vigour of their strength, in the very 
field of active and benevolent exertion. This is a case of such sad, 
and such daily occurrence, that as reasonft’s only, we must all have 
been perplexed with so evident a frustration of purpose. But when 
we take into our view the temptations to which these heirs of immor- 
tality might have been exposed, the allurements to which they, even 
they, might have yielded, shall we not justify and praise the mercy 
of God, who knowing all these things, has taken them to himself? 
Shall not the words of the wise man find both the reason and the 
mercy of such a dispensation ? ^ He pleased God, and was beloved 

of him ; so that being among sinners, he was translated, yea, speedily 
was he taken away, lest that wickedness should alter his understand- 
ing, or deceit beguile his soul. He being made perfect in a short 
time, fulfilled a long time, for his soul pleased the Lord, therefore 
basted he to take him away from among the wicked,’ In these words 
we see the reason of God’s dealings in one most iihportant order of 
cases, made manifest ; we may apply, under due limitations, the same 
line of reasoning to almost every case, not presumptuously pronounc- 
ing on the mysteries of the Almighty Providence — mysteries, wbicii 
firom the contracted state of our understandings, we canhot expect 
should be now disclosed. It is well for us, however, to use the light 
whitih we have, an^ to apply this reasoning when it is applicable. We 
shall not indeed solve the difficulties of every case, but we shall have 
very frequent opportunities of tracing tile dispensations of God to 
their proper source ; of accounting even by sight for some of these, 
and by faith of referring them all to the same merciful and wise inten- 
rions.” P. 1^6. 

How affectin^are these observations as corning from, one who 
was himself to Scemplify their truth ! 

But if we may be allowed to single out any of these dis- 
courses as pre-eminent in excellence, we should fix on the three 
next (11, 12, 13») which were preached at the Temple on the 
words “There is mercy with thee, therefore shaft thou be 
We have seldom met with any discourses in w'bich 
P^uence and argument are So ^powerfully combined. Take 
specimM the following : 
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** After man had once sinned, and was for ever disabled from stand- 
ing before God upon the terms of that law, which spake nothing but 
death to the transgressor, had inexorable justice indicted the sentence, 
had the doom of fallen man stood irreversible in tile decrees of the 
Almighty, no condition could be conceived more fraught with horror. 
When man sees the terrors of Omnipotence arrayed agaiiftt him, when 
be is assured that an unchangeable God has condemned him to de- 
struction, the avenues of comfort are stopped, the portals of death 
are closed upon him for ever. The thoughts brood oyer the sad antici- 
pation of a punishment too heavy to be borne, but too sur^ to be 
avoided* He knows the sin to be committed, and therefore it canpot 
be recalled. He sees the justice of the Almighty implacable, and 
therefore it cannot be forgiven ; he relinquishes every hope, and sinks 
under the burthen of condemnation. That this is no overcharged re- 
presentation, the verdict 5f God himself by the mouth of Isaiah will 
testify, ‘ If he should alway be angry, if he should contend for ever, 
the spirit would fail before him, and the souls which he had made.* 

“ Clothe the Almighty with vengeance, arm him with terror, repre- 
sent him implacable, whither shall the guilty soul See for succour ? 
His refuge shall be in the height of malice, his comfort in the horrors 
of despair ! In the forced and unnatural fortitude of desperation, he 
will, like the fallen angels, defy the Almighty — he will ‘ curse God, 
and die.' Let daily experience inform us what a dreadful scene the 
death-bed of those wretched beings disclose, who have lived in open 
defiance of . the laws of God and man, till that hour arrives when they 
must yield up their souls without hope of pardon to the hands of their 
offended Creator. Too infatuated to think of repentance, too con- 
scious of guilt to hope for mercy, they breathe out their soul amidst 
the curses and blasphemies of despair. In the same condition in which 
these poor victims of iniquity die, man, without the cheering assurances 
of mercy from above, must live. The same despair which aggravates 
the horrors of their death, would accompany us through life. Should 
we call reason to our aid, it would tend only to assure us of the cer- 
tainty, of oUr destruction, to confirm us in our belief of the divine 
justice, but not to alleviate the infatuation of despair. Now in this 
dreadful condition man must have dragged out an existence, miserable 
to himself, unserviceable to God; as being wholly incapable of those 
motives by which the creature is drawn to the service of the Creator. 
Fqr every man is called to duty, either by the allurement of some 
hope, or by the engagement of some^reward, which is to follow the 
performance ; but this can have no influence upo^ him, who believes 
that his condition can never be better : or he musf be moved by the 
fear of some evil, which will follow the omission of it ; but how can 
this fear act upon him who knows that his condition can never be 
.worse?” P. 136. ' 

** Scripture, reason, ^nd experience, unite in the declaration^ that, 

, although the pronaise of mercy is proclaimed to every son of man, yet, 
that the * soUcitation of its acceptance will not be for ever renewed. 
The mercy of God is not mocked ; when it is wilfully rejected by the 
callousness of hardy impenitence, it is finally withdrawn ; the day of 

3 II 2 
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sets in darkness ; the seal is broken, the charter of pardon is 
dissolved for ever« It' catmot be supposed, that the Almighty will 
extend the mercies of the Christian covenant to those who have lived 
in the Systematic n^lect of the terms of salvation, either in the con- 
tumacy of tmrestrahied rebellion, or in the presuming confidence df 
future repentance. Of these two wretdied states of iniquity, it is 
hard to say, which is the more pregnant with destruction. It is difR- 
cult to determine,* which of the two is more likely to descend to the 
grave forsaken of God ;*he, who closes his eyes against the threatened 
vengeance of the Lord, or he, who views it only at a vast distance, 
revested of all its terror, tlirou^ the dark and^llacious medium of 
self-deceiu The one may be awakened, by a flash of conviction, to 
the horrors of his desperate state. The grace of the Most Highmay 
illuminate his dark mind, and show him the gates of mercy expanded, 
through the sacrifice of Christ, to the repenbnt sinner ; he may hear 
the.gracious invitation, even at the last hour, to the vineyard of the 
Lord. More desperate appears the state of that ina^, who addres the 
mercy of the Almighty only to disgrace its promises ; believing, yet 
ilcspising the curse, fearing its power, and yet defying the event ; 
whose conduct is swayed by that mysterious engine of iniquity, the 
conRdehce of future repentance, which reconciles the contradictions 
of iforruption and holiness, which unites the joys of heaven, and the 
gvaiSfiofttkttis of sin, the promises of God, and the temptations of the 
devil ; which assures its victim, * that be shall die the death of the 
righteous/ though he lives the skve of iniquity/* P. 151. 

. There is great originality in the following : 

** In considering the idea of mercy, as it appears in the abstract, 
.we shall find that its very presence constitutes Omnipotence. The 
power of punishment may residb in a being of a lower order, the ad- 
tninistration of strict and unrelenting justice may be a mere mechani- 
cal task, existing in the hands of an inferior agent; but free and 
unconditional pardon, can proceed alone from the highest poww. In 
all human governments, whose constitutions are founded in wisdom, 
|he power of free pardon exists only in the breast of the supreme 
’.vernor. From the fountain of mercy there can be no appedi, that, 
therefore, which is the last, is of necessity the highest tribunal. 

“ But as upon eTarth, mercy is the privilege of power, so in heaven 
jt is the prerogative of Omnipotence. He who can pardon all, * is 
above all, and in all, and through all/ Were the exercise of mercy 
with man, Very VOtf ae and inadequate ideas could be entertained of tM 
Divinity. It is by the prerogative of mercy, that be vindicates his 
power, as supilfoie Lbrd of heaven and of earth ; as that Ood, Irom 
whose coihiUaiMl there is no refuge, from whose judgment there is no 
appeal. ^ These is mercy with thee, therefore shalt foou be fearpd.’ 
leaving the general ideas of tnercy, both with respect to {ts nature, 
conditions, when we direct our view to its particular revelatioti in 
tha Gospel, we shall feel still more forcibly the justice of the inform 
aim the power of the argui^nt. 'As we have previously con- 
sidered the nature, the conditions, abd the cxient of the divine mercy, 
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tet us now consider the notion of fear as resulting from each o|' these 
paiticulsrs. And first from its nature,' Wh^n to satisfy 
justice of tlie Almighty, when to redeem a fallen creation fitmi the 
curse of the law, • no less a sacrifice was required, tfran the incarnate 
Son of God ; when his death and sufierings alone, could be the pro- 
pitiation of our sins before the throne of God ; what can, that man in 
reason expect, who disdains the pardon purchased by the blood of his 
Saviour, who defies the threatened vengeance i If such a sacrifice 
were necessary to appease the just anger of the Almighty, what other 
path to immortality and Jife can be opened but through the blood of 
Christ ? and how shall he hope for patdon hereafter,- who neglects the 
only medium of its extension here? He who despises the means of 
redemption, cannot in justice expect to enjoy the end ; and, when the 
means, the only means, are declared by God to be the blood of Christ, 
with what a complication of guilt will that man stand hereafter before 
the judgmeiit-seat of Christ, the burthen of whose sins are* aggra- 
vated by the ingratitude of presumptuous neglect, or the audacity of 
willful rejection? In the stupendous scheme of our redemption, the 
Majesty of God is clothed in fear.” P. 162. 

Having given these numerous extracts, we must be very short 
on the remainder* The fourteenth Sermon contains an excel- 
lent exposition of the ends and purposes of the Mosaic Law^ 
and the two following are equally excellent in defence of a' par- 
ticular Providence. The following is a fine specimen of uniting 
argumentation with the purposes of personal edification. 

• To those wlio*may feel inclined to dispute the superintepdance of 
a particular Providence over every action of their lives, and every 
thought of their hearts, let one question be put between God and 
their consciences — wlien are we most inclined to break forth into the 
impious declaration, ^ the. Lord shall not see, neither shall the God, of 
Jacob regard ? ” When are we most apt to doubt die existence of a 
superintending Providence ? at those times I feai: when we hav^ meet 
reason -to desire its absence. When those hours which should haii^ 
been dedicated to a better purpose, have been consumed in idleness 
and frivolity, then it is we hope that the power of the AlmigJity wjll 
lidt condescend to the trifles of the perishable existence of tlus lower 
world. When we have abandoned ourselves to the dominipm of owr 
passions, to the indulgence of our . sensuality, to the slavery of ai|i, 
fiben it is, that we woidd throw the veil of insigniftqance ovpr pur con- 
duct; then it is, that we would believe in chance, or fatality, iaany 
thing but the existence of a siqperin tending Providence; being wpfl 
assured, that if it does exist, it will exist to call us he^reafjtpr to. a se- 
vere account for our sins and iniquities here^ Who ia lie that ever 
doubted that his prayers and praises would not coine up as a 
before the Almighty ? Who ever doubted that every aetpf self-dei)ia}, 
of resignation, of patience, of cliarity, however minute, however 
casual, has met the eye of that great Being who is ever with him, and 
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that it shall stand recorded in heaven against the great day of the 
Lord ? ‘ He that is inclined to be sceptical on the subject of this super* 
intending Providence^ let him ever act, as if it really did exist, and 
he will then:Io8e 'every doubt of its existence/’ P. 198. 

We mush forbear, as there are gems of stil^urer water in 
the succeeding discourse. See p. 198 — ^207, The eighteenth 
Sermon is a fine discourse on purity of heart and our approxi- 
mation to the divine nature, and the nineteenth contains some 
excellent observations on the miseries of a distrustful and dis- 
contented mind. 

** Such then being the effects, and such the danger of this distemper 
of the soul, our next enquiry is for a remedy. But who is he that can 
cure it ? Who can administer a remedy commensurate with the evil ; 
who can give ease to a heart oppressed with vexation and melancholy, 
and weighed down by the tyrannical influence of tormenting and tor- 
mented discontent ? Some command us to And our resource in the 
enjoyments of the world, and open our hearts to the pleasures of life- 
But where ^are those pleasures to be found which they prescribe? 
Where are they to be purchased ? The soul has already tried their 
efficacy, and rejected them as insufficient. And shall it again resort 
to a fruitless remedy on the gratuitous assertion of a mere sensualist ? 
The pride of melancholy spleen, will forbid its victim to drink of any 
thing, save the bitteir dregs of self-created anguish. Philosophy, per* 
faajps, may summon him to claim a station above pain and sorrow, and 
may call on his reason to reject tlie phantoms of a disordered imagina- 
tion^ But the cause can never be the remedy of the evil. From the 
lessons of philosophy, he learned to look with contempt and scorn on 
all created beings, but from the lessons of philosophy he can never 
learn that stupefaction, of feeling*, which will make up for their loss. 
The piece of substance cannot be supplied by vacuity. One remedy 
there still remains ; to return to that God whom he has forsaken, to 
that allegiance which he has abandoned. As the danger is, so 
must the security hef from within, from the practical sense of our re- 
lations to God, deeply engraven upon the tablets of our hearts. It is 
tbis alone that can lessen the danger, by increasing the security against 
It. * O put thy trust in God.’ While we rest oiir hope upon the rbek 
6t our salvation, we see our way through the gloomy prospects of this 
Woridi kni move within the view of a sure haven of rest and p^ace. 
If the Mricked prosper, we know that the day of retribution is at 
hS^'d ; if the rigbt^^us sufier, we know that bis reward is not far oSl 
If the elements' of the world are shaken, we know whose word can 
bring order of confusion, * The Lord is King, be the earth never 
so' Unquiet/ 'Amidst the vexation and . miseries of this our mortal 
eonditHHi, we possess our rauls in patience, in^ confident assurance 
that all things are subject to him, who is our Creator, our Redeemer, 
Md'Our God/' P. 240. , , ^ ^ 

: B.ut; vve are.precluded by our narrow limits from making far- 
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theri extracts from these excellent productions. Though this 
volume is posthumous^ we think that it will by no means de- 
tract from the high reputation of its lamented author, and 
whilst the reader is admiring these fragments oT a noble mind, 
he will involuntarily exclaim, — 

O suavis anima ! qualem te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquie. 


The Protecting Mercy of God practically considered: A Sermon preached 
on Trinity Monday^ May 30, 1825, before the Corporation of the 
Trinity House^ in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford; and 
published at their Request. By John Hume Spry, D.D. Minister of 
All Souls, St, Mary-le^Bone, and Vicar of Hanbury, in Staffordshire. 
4to* pp. 18. Mawman. 1825. 

Among the splendid institutions with which our country 
abounds, the most truly English perhaps of all, are those which 
have a reference to our maritime importance* And it appears 
to be an especial duty incumbent on us, to consecrate any in* 
atitution so connected with our peculiar eminence above .the 
nations of the world, by acts of religious worship and tlianks- 
giving to the God who has done such great things for us, and 
thus to give the glory to Him, who makes one nation to differ from 
ahother, according to his own good pleasure. As the Israelites 
were so scrupulously cautioned by Moses, to take heed to them- 
selves, lest, amidst their conquests and triumphant possession of 
the good things of Canaan, they should forget the diyine hand 
wliiim had guided them to such great success ; so should we feel 
ourselves earnestly called upon by our religion, when w'e look 
around us, with conscious delight, at the hi Jh station which our 
country occupies, as the mistress of the ocean, and the conse- 
quent advantages of security and commercial prosperity thence 
derived, to take heed to ourselves, lest we say, in the pride 
and haughtiness of our hearts, that our own sword or our own 
arm has obtained the pre-eminepce. Religious anniver8a.rie$ 
are calculated to dissipate all such presvynptuous imagina- 
tions. They are, as it were, solemn renunciations of our own 
title to the greatness with wliich we are exalted among 
meek and devout confessions, that it is the l^ord who, girdeth 
us with strength, that it is his right hand and his anii> and 
the light of his countenance, because he had a favour unto us*” 
•The Corporation of the lVini^ House have thus very iqppro- 
priately opnimcted their patriot institution with the .services 
of religion. They thus hold forth to public ' observation, a 
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religious improvement of the pwuliar ;em^rgeti(^|ies of o^f 
national situation. To thmr cofthtiryin^^n at latge, thfey^teeicb 
the saliitary lesson of humility under^-the . fayouvihg. didpen^g- 
tions of Providence : — and the marijKer himself theyJead, to 
convert “that awe, which the wonders of the deep awaken in the 
mind, and Which might otherwise degenerate into blind super- 
stitious feeling, into a reverential piety, towards the God of his 
preservation, amidst the dangers and hair-breadth "scapes” of 
his hazardous life. 

We have now before us the Sermon preached at the last 
anniversary, on Trinity Monday. Dr. Spry, the preacher on 
thgtt ojc^casion, has, with great judgment, availed himself of the. 
oppbrtunity, to impress on his hearers the obligations resulting 
from the protecting mercy of God, especially as that niercy is 
displayed towards those who are conversant with tile terrors' of 
the deep. . The Sermon is on the 9th verse of the 145th Psahn 
— The Lord is good to all^ and his tender mercies are over all 
his works,* It opens with some general remarks on the prac^ 
tical nature of all revelation concerning the being and provi- 
dence of God, and then enters more particularly on the duties' 
resulting from the acknowledgment of his mercy and goodness. 
This * leads the author naturally into a consideration of the 
peculiar exercise of these attributes towards those whose occu- 
pation is on the seas. We quote with pleasure the following 
passage. 

“ But, though all may * taste and see that the Lord is gracious * ;** 
there are some sittiations in life which place us so immediately under' 
the superintending care of his Providence, and so strikingly remind us 
of our weakness and dependence; that the religious awe, of which no" 
htmian inhid can entirely divest, itself, will assume in a moment its^ 
proper influence, and impel us to confess that God is truly present 
that in * Him we live, and move, and have our being f ; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.’ 

Such feelings, awakened perhaps but seldom in the, minds of 
some, by the rarer accidents of life, maybe supposed fa be the ‘more 
frequent companions of those ‘ who go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters t.’ It has been truly remarked, ^ 
that he Whose heart has never been yet softened to devotion, should go 
to sea. The paths of the invisible God are there traced in charactera* 
which the dullest nkiAt perceive, and the most hardened will acknow-^ 
ledge. ‘ H^s way is in the sea§.’ . And when he commands the 
stormy wind which lifts up its waves || .when the mariners ^ mount 
up to the heavens, and go down again to the depths, and their soulia^ 
nullisd because of the trouble then they ‘ see the Wpnders af^th^ 
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LoM>’ then their dependence upon his saving mercy is confessed; the 
pious and the sinner, the pretended infidel and the sincere believer 
mingle ih devotion * they cry unto the Lord in their trouble ;* and in 
their deliverance they learn ‘ to praise him for his goodness, and^ for his 
Wonderful works to the children of men P. 9. 

Independently, indeed, of the more unusual accents of awe, 
in which the voice of the Lord, mighty in operation, speaks to 
us from the sea, there is a magnificence in the simple wide 
expanse of waters, which irresistibly carries the mind, by a 
sacred association of ideas, to the boundless God himself; of 
whom, to the eye of contemplative piety, the words of the 
Psalmist strikingly appear to be verified, that he layeth the; 
beams of his chambers in the waters,” and “ covereth the earth 
with the deep as with a garment.” The most tranquil aspect: 
of the sea, when it presents only what the poet exquisitely 
describes as Trovrim xvtjuirm yiXaffpta, pervades the 

heart, which is only ordinarily susceptible, with a sensation of 
religious delight. It is a spectacle which even familiarity does 
not seem capable of divesting of its charm : so strongly does' 
the admonition of Divine Providence address itself to us from 
that scene of nature. These clear indications of a superior 
Power appear to have occasioned the belief in the existence of 
those numerous deities, with which heathen imagination peo^ 
pled the sea. The fable of Nereus and his fifty daughters 
was but a personification of those ideas of reverence and de- 
votion, which were infinitely reflected to the unenlightened mind 
of the Pagan from the mirror of the ocean* . . 

From the striking illustration of the divine mercy and good- 
ness which the wonders of the sea present. Dr. Spry infers the 
duty of providing for the welfare of those, who are thu» 
brought, as it? were, into more immediate conversation with God*' 

When we read in the Scriptures, of the peculiar government ex- 
ercised by God over the elements witli which seamen are chiefly con- 
versant, and of his especial care for their preservation, we may leam 
from hence to value highly tlie lives of those, whom he thus designs to 
protect ; and to believe, that every eflbrt we make to lessen their perils^ 
to reward their services, or provide fer their comfort, in the time of 
necessity or age, will be highly pleasing in his sight# ^ If no^creatyre of 
Grod should be treated with contempt or iiyury, since it is .the object of 
his care and kindness ; much more should we regard those w^ith ton- 
derness and concern, on whose, behalf his providential are 

peculiarly exercised ; who are not oolyi in common with us, the chib 
dren of his love, * and, the heirs of his salvation ; but, from the very 
nature of their profession, are ccdled a nearer contemplation of his 
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surpassing power ; and are more visibly partakers of his protecting 
goodness.” P. 11/ 

An additional motive to the. protection of British sailors is 
then deduced from the consideration of their valuable services 
to their country. 

It requires no argument to prove, no ingenuity to illustrate a fact 
so evident as this ; that the power and prosperity of this favoured 
nation has been * founded by Providence upon the seas and prepared 
upon the floods *.* That she has maintained the integrity and inde- 
pendence of her dominion, throughout the fearful contests which it 
has been our lot to witness and partake in ; may perhaps be attributed, 
in no small degree, to the advantages of her insular form. It pleased 
the Almighty to interpose the seas, as an impassable barrier between 
us and the implacable foe of order and religion : and upon those seas 
he enabled us to defend our liberty, and assert our power* Far be it 
from us to undervalue the other concurring causes of our security and 
greatness. We can acknowledge the vigour and wisdom of our govern- 
ment, with gratitude to Him ^ho gives understanding to princes : we 
can offer our sincere though inadequate tribute of thankfulness and 
praise to those, who have fought the battles of their country by land, 
and have avenged the threat of invasion even in the capital of their 
insulting enemy : but never shall it be forgotten, that, if the contest 
was decided on a foreign soil ; if, while the march of hostile armies 
was to be traced by blood and desolation from one extremity of Europe 
to the other, this happy land alone was unpolluted by the foot of the 
invader, and the only sound of war which filled the ear of England 
reverberated from the cannon which announced her victories — ^for 
this blessing, under the protecting arm of Providence, are we indebted 
to the vigilance, the skill, and intrepidity of British sailors. To them, 
in a more especial manner, has been committed the precious charge of 
our homes and altars, during ivar: and from, their unwearied labours 
do we now derive, in the season of peace, that wealth which has 
rendered England Kke a watered garden ; and is ever returning in 
streams of charity to Him, from whose bounty it has been received. 
The interests and comforts therefore of the British mariner will always 
possess an irresistible claim upon the benevolence of all, who feel for 
the welfare of their country, or are awoke to a sense of gratitude and 
duty* To provide for the safe navigation of our coasts ; for con- 
venient access to our harbours. ; for the competent education of pur 
pilots ; and the c^fortable support of the seamen, and the seaman’s 
family, when the infirmities he has contracted in our service render 
him no longer capable of active exertion ; or, the casualties of bis 
hazardous profession, have deprived the mother of a husband, and the 
children of a father ; — these are dudes which will ever be acknow- 
ledged ; and the very circumstances of this day’s solemnity are a propf 
how well they have been performed.” P. 12. 
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Dr* Spry next briefly adverts to the. effectual provisibn for 
securing these essential duties of a maritime people, which has 
been made by the wisdom and charity of the .Corporation of 
the Trinity House. The real interest which a nation has in 
the support of such institutions, is very pleasingly^depicted in 
the following passage : 

“ The blessing of the aged and helpless will rest on such an insti- 
tution ; the prayers of the widow and the orphan will ascend to 
heaven on its behalf ; and important as experience has proved the 
benefits resulting to the best interests of our country, from the wisdom 
of its plans, and the able vigilance of its directors ; we trust that it is 
capable of imparting a still higher advantage, the recompence which 
such blessings and such pr^ers never fail to obtain for those, on whose 
behalf they are offered. For where works of Mercy abound, there 
will also rest the reward of the merciful. And in the midst of all the 
follies wliicli prosperity engenders ; and all the sins to which human 
frailty is tempted by luxury and power, the benevolent exertions of 
such establishments will yet, we trust, present an expiatory sacrifice, 
which a God of loving kindness may deign to accept ; and, even from 
the midst 9f her provocations and demerits, the alms of a charitable 
nation may find their way to the throne of Him, who “ spares when we 
deserve punishment and in his wrath thinks upon mercy P. 14. 

In concluding his discourse, he elevates the minds of his 
hearers to the grand motive which, while it does not supersede 
Other motives, ought to predominate in all our actions. 

“ The best and wisest of human undertakings may perhaps some- 
times fail to receive due notice from the world, without material injury 
to their beneficial progress ; but it never can be safe to deprive the 
Lord of “ the honour due unto his name t or neglect any oppor- 
tunity of recommending the true principles, on which every work of 
Christian benevolence should be conducted. It must then be our care, 
while we exhort men to persevere in designs of national utility, or 
kindness to individuals, to remind them of the motives which they 
ought to acknowledge, and the feelings which they ought to cherish ; 
that they may perform what they undertake, not only with the zeal of 
the patriot, or the ardour of the compassionate, but with the faith of 
the Christian. * Whatsoever ye do,* says the Apostle, ‘ do all to the 
glory of God X do it heartily as to Khe Lord Not forgetting, not 
undervaluing the claims of suffering humanity, ai; the interests and 
obligations of social life ; but still obeying, as the great leading prin- 
ciple of action, the will of God ; still endeavouring that our light may 
^ shine before men,* not that they may be dazzled by its lustre, or 
our own character be gilded by its beams ; but that they, * seeing our 
good works Ih’ enjoying their benefits, and animated by their, good 
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example, may be led * to glorify God/ whose * tender mercies are over 
all his wor^s/'and who has made us the humble instruments of his 
will, and the faithful stewards of his bounty/' P.16* 

But while we concur with all our heart in the general t<me 
of Dr. Spr/s observations, and admire the simple and dignified 
language of his appeal, we shall not be thought captious, we 
trust, in expressing our dissent from a passage in the early 
part of his discourse, which appears to us to be hasty and in- 
accurate. It is the following: But in no other. attribute can 
our mortal nature ever, hope to attain even to a faint resem-# 
blance of its Maker, but in his mercy and goodness.” P. 8. 
Now it appears to us indisputably true, that the whole moral 
nature of God, as far as it is revealed to our understandings, 
is imitable by man ; — that his justice and veracity, for instance, 
may be resembled by human justice and veracity, no less than 
his benevolence, by human benevolence. This we should take 
to be implied, under the precept of being “ perfect even as our 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect,” though our Saviour 
himself only illustrates the precept in the particular instance of 
tlie divine goodness — an illustration, by which JDr. Spry seems 
afterwards to limit the general precept. But perhaps the inac- 
curacy lies only in the expressions which Dr. Spry has employ- 
ed, as we are not sure whether he does not mean to exclude only 
the substantial^ or, as they are sometimes called, the historical, 
attributes of God, and that his observation should be extended 
to aU the moral attributes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND 
DU MOULIN, ON EPISCOPACY. 

( Continued from page 255.) 

THE BISHOP’S ANSWER TO THE THIRD LETTER 
OF PETER, DU MOULIN. 

I NEVBR learned tbft art of the sawyer, or, what is equivalent to it, 
the art of exchanging replies, not even in my more Vigorous years ; 
and now old age, itself a disease, yet never coming without diseases 
in its train; warns me to leave this field of contention, and to asso- 
ciate myself with those whose whole duty is comprized in prayer. 
Nevertltdess, s^ce it has been our fortune, in this encounter, each to 
mistutderstand the other, I, without reluctance, undertake, as you have 
doiae, to give a more full and clear explanation of my meaning. 

The least considerable of the things requiring explanation, is the 
first which presents itself: I do not understand in what way I betrayed 
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emotiou'-^l do not remember that any part of your letters excited any 
emotion in me, even in the slightest degree, unless it were your saying 
that some passages of your work were offensive to the King. That 
expression, 1 confess, did ofibnd and agitate me in some degree ; but 
nothing else that I remember. 

Our gracious King had affixed to different parts of your book, three 
marks of disapprobation : you wished to know my opinion respecting 
those marks : I answered, (as was the case) that where the marks were 
affixed, there was just occasion for them. 

The first of the passages objected to, is that relating to the undefined 
use of the words Bishop and Presbyter. This, I said, was deservedly 
reprobated. Here you have misunderstood me, conceiving me to have 
said that you tacitly insinuated something in that passage. I, how- 
ever, had no such meaning ; 1 spoke not of what you insinuated, but 
of the advantage which others would take from your words ; for 
though you may insinuate nothing, yet such is human nature, and 
such the popular feeling, that it will be construed as if you had. That 
those words, indeed, are used in the same sense, and that your asser« 
tion therefore was true, I am not disposed to deny ; but this I deny, 
that true assertions may safely be committed to books and letters, in 
aB' places, by any man, and at any time. For we must consider not so 
much our own meaning, as the construction which other men will put 
upon our words ; and must regulate our writings by that maxim of 
the Apostle, which distinguishes things lawful from things expedient. 

Whether the discussion of the points alluded to be expedient at this 
time ; whether it has been advisedly taken in hand by you ; and whe- 
ther it be not expedhititiKic6ffrtivrdc^^op/iac from those who will eagerly 
seize any occasioQ for agitating innovations, — you will consider. I 
perhaps may be fearful where all is secure, but I, nevertheless, fear, lest 
matters, which seemed to be healed, should break out anew among 
us, from the occasion which you have furnished. 

I never thought, and not even wrote, ^ that afterwards a different 
practice obtained;” — tliat practice did not aftenvards obtain, which 
was observed by the Apostles themselves. We ^ have these words of 
Chrysostom Were there several Bishops in one city, certainly not 
— of Jerome, For there could not be several Bishops in one city of 
Thepdoret, “ It was not possible that there should be several pastors 
in one city.” Now, of what time are we to consider these words as 
spoken ? When were there not, — when could there rwt 6c, those several 
pastors in one citjy? Was it when phrysostom, Jerome, Theodoret, 
were living ? Far from it : it was when the Aposjile himself w,as writ- 
ing that very passage . to the Philippians. I could not therefore say, 
that that obtained afterwards, which those Fathers intimate was in 
practice, at the time when the Apostle lived and wrote to the Philip- 
piaps. 

I said, that the Fathers had there provided a remedy ; you say that 
you provided the same remedy. I will admit that you did ; but not 
indeed the same, nor in the same place. For, first, their remedy being 
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TT^vXoKTucti, Was premised yours b^ing only Be^artvrmffi after 

the wound. Secondly, what you state in a disjunctive form, either 
immediately after the Aposdes, or^ven in their time,” they would ^ot 
state so, but as the fact was, without any disjunctive or previous 
clause, that it was done no otherwise than in the very time of the 
Apostles, and by the Apostles themselves. Thirdly, the Fathers bo 
where say, that any thing was settled in regard to this nUitter : you 
will not, I believe, find any such ^lardKiv mentioned in history* We 
read in the Acts that the Order of Deacons indeed was constituted by 
the Apostles ; but concerning Presbyters, or Bishops, nothing at all 
was settled ; for Bishops had .been already instituted by Christ, in 
the. Apostles, — and Presbyters, when he appointed the seventy* 
Fourthly, the Fathers would not have said, “ should be eniltledy^ but 
“ should Bishop. For tlien there were no Titular Bishops : they 
had the name from the fact ; they were called what they were, and 
were what they were called^ Fifthly, nor were they merely those who 
had a certain pre-eminence, but a pre-eminence accompanied with 
power; a power, I say, of laying on hands, of giving injunctions, of 
hearing accusations, of correcting. And sixthly, not only to prevent 
confusion, as contrary to order ; but also to remove schism, as contrary 
to unity ; and not for these tw^o purposes alone, but for those otlier 
purposes also, for which I have already said that they were vested 
with power. 

.You see, then, that the^^athers have a remedy very different from 
yours ; that those words, it was settled,” “ should be entitled,” 

should have pre-eminence,** are too confined in their signification^ 
and, permit me to add, are too much diluted, '^nd not the same as 
those, which are ingredients in the remedy provided by the Fathers* 

But here I wish to ask you, if “ confusion is apt to arise from equa- 
lity,*' liow it happens that your Church has no need of such a remedy. 
And, if it be true, that “ all Churches every where received this form 
of government,’* why does not your Church receive what all Iiave re- 
ceived ? Why does she depart so widely from them all ? There is, 
indeed, just ground for these questions, for you spoke most truly, and 
your words deserved to have the mark of approbation affixed to them, 
when you said, that “ all Churches every where received this form of 
government.” And, until this age, no Church has existed which was 
not ruled by Bishops* 

There was no need, therefore, that you should endeavour to re- 
move the suspicion” which was,far from my mind, jthat you were ill- 
affected to the Order : 1 shall never be induced so to think of you, 
believing, as I do,*ine statement of your letter, that your friends find 
&ult with you for your attachment to Episcopacy. I have not the 
least doubt of your being well-affected to it ; but I arrive at this con- 
tusion more ftom the credit which 1 give to your assertion, than from 
. ydttit arguments. 

Foiv oil this l^oint, you wander from the consideration of "the Order^ 

of themselves;, of whose learning, diligence, and 

bpittyraom, yoii have said much in terms of honour. You know, 
jioweyer^ that men have sometiipe^ hated a tyrant, without disliking 
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tyranny ; and why may not the individual Bishop be loved, without 
any love for episcopacy? 

Dismiss, then, the individuals, and, apart from these, speak of the 
Order itself. For if Calvin and Beza “ wrote to our Prelates,” do 
not forget that they wrote in friendly terms to those* men whom 
you designate as ** opinionated and that our Prelates have alleged 
this correspondence, in which the latter “ find countenance for their 
own obstinacy,” — making this rejoinder — “ Why should I listen to 
Calvin’s words when I behold his actions.” 

In fact, if the Episcopal Order be such as you desire it should 
appear, the Bishops of England cannot make It better : nor those of 
Spain make it worse. I have admonished you not to transfer to 
things the faults of individuals, atid to endeavour to correct your 
Church of this practice. 

Concerning those ancient worthies, whom you justly call luminaries 
of the Church, and who were themselves Bishops ; although you speak 
more fully, yet you do not say enough. It is not enou^ to say 
that you are ‘‘ unwilling to condemn them by your voice that they 
“ were not irregularly appointed that they were not usurpers of an 
illicit function;” this is negative approbation, to say, that you ^ere “ un- 
willing to condemn them by your voice — “ that they were not irregu- 
larly appointed” — ** that they were not usurpers of an illicit function” 
— say rather, and distinctly affirm the fact, that they were legitimately 
appointed, if ever men were, and that they administered an office 
eminently rightful : say, that the Bishops of our times ought to be ap- 
pointed after their model, and that the same function must be under- 
taken by them all. These expressions have a direct reference to the 
Order, and none whatever to the individuals. 

But, leaving these points, I cannot but praise your conclusion, nor 
can I hesitate in affixing to it the mark of approbation ; and I wish it 
may operate as a conclusion of our whole controversy. It is as fol- 
lows : With me, the venerable antiquity of the first ages will ever 
liave greater 'influence than the upstart institution of any man.” I 
would that antiquity possessed with you, and with all men, a greater, 
nay, a paramount influence. For if antiquity prevailed, if upstart in- 
stitutions were exiled, the cause of the Episcopal Order would cer- 
tainly by no means suffer. 

The second passage noted by the King, and most deservedly,* was 
that in which you contend that the Order of Bishop and Presbyter 
is one and the same. I have shewi> that they are not the same : 
First, because their functions are not the same ; ftr, a Presbyter does 
not ordain, even according to Jerome: secondly, because therimp#- 
sition of hands is not the same, but is repeated in making a Bishop ; 
thirdly, because one of the Fathers, Isidoriis, expressly says, ** the 
Order of Bishops:” fourthly, because the two Orders were distinguish- 
ed by our Lord, in his appointment of the Twelve Apostles and of 8ie 
Seventy Disciples. 

You quote in your favour the title of the Pontifical, in which you 
find the term consecration and not ordination, ^ 

I have shewn, that the ancient Bishops, even of Rome, used a lan«> 
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gUage different from that of modern Pontiffs ; and that with the an- 
cients the word ordination was in most frequeift use and greatest 
estimation. * . 

You appeal to the school authors. I have reminded you in what 
sense they account die Orders the same or not the same. They call 
them the same, as far as relates to the body of Christ, with reference to 
which they fix determine their seven Orders. In regard to the body of 
Christ, the Presbyter does as much as the Bishop. You yourself allow, 
that with reference to the body of Christ, the Church of Rome .makesf 
one Order of the two. They call them not the same, with reference 
to any special act which is peculiar to the Bishop ; as, for instance, 
ordination. The definition of Order which I used, is to be found 
generally in the School-authors, and is not, as you supposed, an inven^ 
tiqn of my own. Nor is the distinction, which you afterwards attribute 
to me ; but, both the definition and the distinction are derived fropci 
the Schools. You, then, who appealed to the Schools, if you intended 
to speak in the language of the Schools, ought not to have questioned 
them. 

But, farther : with what consistency do you say that you “ are con- 
cerned with” — that you are arguing against, the Prists,” who hold 
that the Episcopal Order is not distinct from that of Presbyters, when 
you immediately subjoin, “ Could I inveigh against them for not distin- 
guishing the Episcopal Order from that of Presbyter, when even our 
own Churches make no such distinction ? To have done this would 
have been to dispute rather with our own Church than with the Church 
of Rome.** So that you dispute on the opposite side, but will not 
inveigh against them : you dispute against Papists, ^and yet adduce 
the Pontifical : you dispute against them, while y6ur own Churches 
are copying from them. Nor are you disposed to assert, what ought 
to be believed^ but what the Church of R(me believes^ which agrees 
with your own, — to which, I. presume, you wish credit to be given. 
You do not, then, clash with the Church of -Rome, because you are 
not inclined to clash with your own : it would be against your con- 
science. You acknowledge, however, that your Church is following the 
practice of the Church of Rome. 

‘ .You say it is best to use words with their signification defined, in 
order that things really, differing may be distinguished in name. A^r- 
wards, however, in the same page, you ask, with some appearance of 
anger, ‘‘ Why is it so necessary to insist on the distinction of words V* 
But what necessity is there, thbn, for words to have their significa- 
tion defined ? for*j$istinction is the only object for which their sense is 
defined^ If it is not necessary to insist on distinctions of words,, it 
would be better not to use words of defined signification, and better 
loot to restrict their sense at all : for both parties should adopt the 
better method. 

wheref^e do you reject the restricted use of words on this 
p^t? because every Order, you say,, is a Degree; what is hereby 
^A^d whilst every De^ee is not an Order ; if we consent to uae words 
mtricted in sense. The station of Deacon is considered a Degree 
by St. Paul, and it is universally considered an Order ; but that of 
Archdeacon is a new Degree^ without being a new Order. 
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You add, tliat “ a Bbliop cannot be displaced from his Order 
without falling from his Degree.” He' can, however,' fall from* his 
Degree without being displaced from his Order ; for he cannot be dis- 
placed from his Order at all. For after, what is called, degradatiofr; 
the power of a Bishop to perform the special act of his Order 
remains:, the exercise of this power may be prohibited, bat the 
power itself cannot be taken away. 

But here some scruples arise in your mind. Xhe first* ariSb's from 
this, that every Bishop is a Presbytef,-whicli is an acknowledged truth. 
Now a Presbyter, -you' 'say, is not a Deacon.. Periiaps not in* yout 
Church by an ‘‘ upstart institution hut according to that “ venerable 
ant^uity,” of which you speak, he is so : moreover even the Bishop 
himself is a Deacon. . We have this passage of Chrysostom-: «** A 
Bishop also was called a Deacon ; wherefore* writing to Timothy, he 
said, **make full proof of thy ministry,” (JVaxovwr) although he was a Bi- 
shop. Whence,* in the present day, many Bishops* in writing, address 
their Fellow-ftesbyters” and ** Fellow-Deacons.” Read in Ambrose, 
on Ephes.iv. 11.: In a Bishop all Orders are vested; because a 
Bishop is the first sacred functionary, that is* the chief of sacred fiinc^ 
tionaries.^!’ On 1 Cor. xii. ^ “ Although the Apostles also are Pro- 

phets, because tlie highest -degree Jias all subject to it.” I thcrefi>re 
justly make the contrary inference, that, since a Bishop difiers from 
Presbyter in no other way than that in which a Presbyter differs from 
a Deacon ; and since a Presbyter differs from a Deacon in hisi Oriler^ 
it seems, by parity of reasoning, that a Bishop differs from a Presby- 
ter in Order. This, indeed^ has always seemed to accord with the con ^ 
sent of antiquity, and I wonder that these facts should have escaped 
you : that you welre totally unacquainted with arguments so obvious, 
I cannot suspect ; but I Scruple not to say, that you were misled by 
the nature of the Deacon’s office in your Church, an office unknown 
to alt antiquity, throughout which the Deacons have always formed 
patt'of the -Clergy. 

Your second objectf^i is to.this; — that Order is a power for per- 
forming a special act. This is not niy qx^ssion the unanimous 
expression of the Schools — it is the definition of order received' iir the 
Schools. If you have any other, propose it : I do not remember ever 
to have met with any other. You object to it, because you say per- 
sons ate sometimes >*-de]egated out of order to perform certain actions.^ 

I except all stich ; for what have persons “ delegated out of order”- to 
do Vith Order't the very word order requires that it be understood of 
ordinary power. ^ " 

Your third objection is, that an Archbishop pb'^sesses poweroto 
perform a s;^eial aet ; and what ? the act of convoking a Synod. ; I 
exc^ if: this act is not special to an Archbishop, for-a Bishop ex'-, 
ercises it-; a Bishop convokes^ S 5 rnod in his diocese, as much as an 
Archbishop'in his province. If, however, we would speak with strict 
l^roprfety, the act oficonvoking Synods- is not special to either of them,, 
unless it be deloga.|ed to them by a sovereign Prinpe, . since, the ciyil 
code precludes ilfegal assemblies. A man. of your discernment will 
perceive,’ that your argument dtdes not make it at all manifest, either 
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that power is conferred by means of Degree, or that it is not conferred 
by means of Order. 

The King's third mark of disapprobation was placed at a passage, in 
whicl) you deny *the divine right of Episcopacy* You grant that it is of 

E olic right; but this is not sufficient to make you think it of 
FoiP'you say, that things of apostolic right are not necessarily 
of divine right, and that the Church of England neglects the. observ- 
ance ot^me-istpastplic ordinances. We do not support “ widows but 
I 6nd nothing enjoined by the Apostles relative to the formation of an 
Order of widows : only, that * to the Church of Epltesus, and to other 
Churches in which were widows, an injunction is given concerning their 
age. To form such an institution for the relief of widows, was optional 
with any Church : none were constrained to relieve them, and some 
congregations w'ere unable to do it from poverty. Nor do we observe 
the custom of three or four prophesying'' at the same time ; but tliis 
custom was evidently extraordinary, and ceased with the extraordinary 
gift. Nor do we abstain from things strangled and from blood 
but this observance was temporary, and was ordained by.the Apostles, 
with the intention, that it should remain in force only until Jewish 
prejudices should be laid at rest, and afterwards should a matter 
of discretion. Of these three practices, then, the 6rst is not neces* 
sary ; the second is not in the ordinary course of things ; and the third 
is temporary, and not perpetual : which characteristics are not those of 
divine right. 

In your anxiety to establish your distinction betiveen divine and 
apostolic right, you are unwilling to allow divine right even to a pre- 
cept of Christ, in which he enjoins the shaking off the dust from the 
feet. But this is not a precept. If it were, it would.be of divine right ; 
for I do not suppose that you will say that Christ enjoined it from his 
own judgment without divine inspiration. No one ever understood 
these words Kara prfrov ; if we argue from this alone, that sometimes it 
was observed, sometimes changed, sometimes entire! v j>miUtrd. ' It 
has been understood, I '•say, not Kata rh bur Kara ripf havoiav ; — 
and the ^voia.Wds«,tbat those, who receive not the preachers of the 
Oospel,' nre to be accounted as abandoned, whether that ceremony be 
used or omitted. 

You ought to be careful, let me add, how you allege that the Apostles 
often ‘‘ used their discretion.” It is hazardous to write or say, that in 
some things they were guided by inspiration, and in others by their 
own discretion ; particularly in matters which are found in their wait- 
ings. You knowj^oo, that the very passage t in which St. Paul uses 
tlw expresrion, ‘^after my judgment,” is concluded with these words, 
and I think also that I have the Spirit of God so that even his 
judgment received its dictation from inspiration. .And, if that passage 
to which you refer, was written, not from divine inspiration, but from 
human discretion, we ought to mark it as Apocryphal. What, then; 
are we to subject the whole .New Testament to an expurgatory Index? 


* 1 Tim. V, 9. 


t I Cor, vii. 40. 
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It will be but our duty to separate the precious part from the rjtfuse; 
The dictates of human prudence should never continue mixed with 
those of divine inspiration. • 

Although, however, the practice and authority of the Apostles afford 
a sufficient foundation for the citadel of our cause ; yet you must re- 
member, that I derived this distinction of the two Oraers from an 
higher source ; namely, from the Saviour Christ himself ; from his 
appointment of the Apostles and of the Seventy Disciples : it being 
every where held and unequivocally allowed by the Fathers, that the 
former were succeeded by Bishops, ancb'thc latter by Presbyters. I 
cj[uoted Cyprian * on this point, whose words are these : “ Deacons 
ought to recollect how the Lord chose Apostles, that is. Bishops 
and Presidents j but Deacons were appointed by the Apostles for 
themselves, after our Lord’s ascension, as attendants upon their Epis- 
copal office and upon the Church and the Fathers in general consider 
the Seven of whom we read in Actsvi. to have received their authority 
and origin from the Apostles : but, that the Apostles ordained Pres- 
byters only after the model already given them in the Seventy Dis- 
ciples, and Bishops only after the model of their own order. 

Shall I derive the matter from a still higher source, even from the 
Old Testament, and thus from the divine law itself? 

Jerome f does so; who says, ** And that we may know that the 
apostolic traditions are derived from the Old Testament ; Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons, claim to themselves to be the same in the 
Church which Aaron, his sons, and the Levites, were in the Temple.” 
Ambrose does so ; who, in two passages, (in 1 Cor. xii. 28, and 
Eph. iv. 11,) speaking of the Jews, says, Whose tradition has 
passed on to us.^’ ' Of Aaron I say nothing, lest you should reject 
him as being a type of Christ. But had not each family of his sons, 
the Priests, a “ Chief of the house,” that is, Prelate, who is 

elsewhere termed TpS, or Episcopist. 

The Gershonites in Num. iii. 24. ; as the Kohathites, in the same 
chapter, v, S ) ; the Merarites, in v. 35 ; and in v. 32, is not Eleazar 
called, during his father’s life, “ Chief over the Chiefs,” 

literally, Prelate of Prelates ; and elsewhere called TpS TJJ, which 
nearly signifies Arch-Bishop ? We find, therefore, in the Law, 
Chiefs of houses, Priests, and Levites ; in tlie 
Gospel, Apostles, the Seventy Disciples, and the Seven mentioned in 
Acts vi. ; and in the practice of the Apostles derived from the Law and 
the Gospel, we find Bishops, Priests, aqd Deacons. 

Think not, then, that we have only apostolic rigl)| ; if there be divine 
right in the Gospel and in the Law, our Order is* hot without an ex- 
emplar in them l^th, and rests upon both. So that we may thus coti- 
cltide; either the fbrm of Church government is wholly independent of 


Cyprian, Fp. 65. Ad Rogatiatium. 

> Epist. ad Eiiagriiiin. Et nt scianiits traditionfsApostolicassumptas t'x Veteri 
Testamento, quod Aaion et filii' atque Levitse in temple tuerunt, hoc aibi 
Kpiscopi, Picsbytm, atqiic Diaconi vendicaot in ecclesi^. 

I Quorum tiailitio ad iios transituni fecit. 
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4ivmerrigbl^ irf whieb cafSe it U weU for Amsterdimfi^ ^az^d as nianjr 
difiT^reot form^ of Church polity rrtay subinaiMbere, as there are modes 
of human judgment : or, if there be any siich .right, it resides in 
those thr^Ordere, aud is to be found ih oiir Church. . 

, I bavev iiQw to engage with your light troops. When you. say, I 
hnotv ^hat isbommonly at«sWered to the instances of Timothy and Titus, 
adduced in favour of Episcopacy ; you may add, I know that many 
weak answers are made. 'What, however, is the common answer? 
That they were Evangelists ; and who asserts tlds ? Either the vul- 
gar, or those who have t1irow%out among the vulgar theses ambiguous 
terms, derived from modern conjecture. For no onfe of the ancients 
ever offered this interpretation, nor is it mentioned in history. 
On the‘ other hand, we have evidence in history, that Timothy and 
Titus were Bishops, it is the assertion of Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
'Ambrose, Jerome,’ and Theodoret ; but that they were Evangelists, 
no man ever said, or wrote, or dreamed before our time ^ it is, in fact, 
a vulgar answer and a vulgar fabrication. ^ - 

* Whether Evangelists were superior to Bishops, or inferior, is of no 
importance to us, since Timothy and Titus were not Evangelists stall. 
Who gives this inforniation ? Chrysostom himself j—and I would re- 
mind you that he corrects what he had before diffidently said of Evan- 
gelists. ' For frOm his exposition of Eplies. iv. nothing can be inferred 
concerning the 7rporc/i9)(r« of ahy Order in the ministry. This must be 
sought from another Epistle, -namely, the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, ch. xii. where those heads are^ wpiorop, dt{frepov, rpvrov ; but 
there Evangelists do not appear. Let mC remind you that Timothy 
and Titus, whom you, with tlie vulgar, would wish to be accounted 
Evangelists, are placed by him among Pastors*, r having in their 
charge whole provinces and not among Evangelists. Again ; his 
instances of Evangelists are, Aquila and Priscilla. So that 1 wonder 
why you referred to this passage. For, if you attend to Chrysostom, 
from ^2 Tim. ivh 5; you will’ make* Timothy as much a Deacon from the 
duucovlacf as an Evangelist, from being enjoined to do the work 
of an Evangelist. Use notj then," that disjunctive, “whether Bisimps 
or Evangelists.” ^No one ever called them Evangelists but some few 
men of yesterday, for whom an “ upstart institution’* has greater at- 
traction* than venerable antiquity, Do we give any ‘ credit to anti- 
quity ? — Timothy and Titus were Bishops, and Bishops were their suc- 
cessors, and the inheritors both of their prc-emkience and of- their 
power. , ' . ^ 

Do you ask, then^ if your Churches.offend against divine right ? I 
never said tlnit they did : 1 said only, that something of divine right 
is wanting in your Churdies ; but that it is -wanting through the diffi- 
culty of the times, not from any -fault of yourselves ; Fiance not hav- 
ing experienced so much favour from the kingly power, as Britain 
experienced, in the reformation of her Church ; . but that at present 
we mp^t hope,\hat when .God shall grant you happier' times, this defi- 
cieiicy.will be supplied through his grace. Meanwhile, how^ever, the 
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name of Biskop^' so frequently used !n Holy Scripthre, ou^t not td- 
have been abolished. •Although, what signifies abolishing the name, 
while yoil retain Abe reality ; lor you assuredly retain it without the 
title ; and what were Calvin and Beza until their deaVh, but Bishops* 
in reality after they had abolished the name ; for there is scarcely any 
one who would, as the poet well expresses the sentiment, rvpawoc fZwxt 
fAaXKev/f rd^avva 

; That Aerius was reckoned, and deservedly reckoned among heretics^ 
every one must acknowledge who gives credit to Epiphanius, Pbilas- 
trius, or Augustine. On what account, now, do you condemn Aerius ? 
Is it for his opposition to the consent of the universal Church ; and 
is not one who lhk|ks. with him, guilty of the same opposition, and 
deserving of V condemnaf ion on the same account ? If, however, any 
pne has fallen intp^this error, and his error be not accompanied with 
obduracy, though he thinks with Aerius, his case is very diSereot from 
that of Aerius. ^ Do not, then, betake yourself to those tragical ex- 
pressions, that you would be consigning your own Church to per- 
dition, and.passing sentence of . condemnation upon it as a trampler on 
divine , right. There is no need of such expressions as these : only 
conside^^calmly what is said.^ To pray for any thing, is not to devote 
those to whom it is not granted ; the uttering of a prayer does not 
carry with it a denunciation of judgment : to be without something 
of divine right, is not to be guilty of trampling on divine right: where 
an hardened and obdurate heart is not to be found, there is mi he- 
resy : and if there be heresy in some matter relating to discipline, it 
will not be one of those which St. Peter calls damnable heresies.” 

Far be it from me to force you into any strait. I would nojt have 
had you remsimsilenl when provoked, as you were, by the Jesuit, and 
I now exhort you most earnestly to write whenever there shall be occa- 
sion ; only, when you write, defend yourself in such a way as not to 
interfere with interests, which, I will not say, are not your own and 
do not concern you, but which in some measure affect your welfare^ 
since our afif^irs are not alien to you. Without any such interference, 
yyiu,will have, an extensive field, in which your superior talents may 
be exerted. But think not for a moment, that you , can iTra^^orepi- 
: if you attempt it, your own Church will be dissatisfied with you 
ours, will :not peed such a champion, and you will lose the confidence of 
either pkrty, 

AUhouj^, indeed, the matter in hand is evidently enough con- 
tvained in Holy. Scripture,” to any one who has ah eye to see it; yet 
the principle, to which you refer, is not, as you have laid it down. .For 
k does; not imply th^t all things of diviue right are contained in Scrip- 
We, but all things relating to faith and practice. Matters of divine 
right ^re nojk. .coincident with the latter. 

^ Surely^ ajiaoi you might have written with sufficient fulness,, though 
you bad not set out with that period when the use of the words was 
ipdibscjriminate, but with that in which their signification began to be 
distinguished, ta^rjeeably to the distinction which, had always existed in 
the things signified. You. need not have discussed the confused, in- 
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discriminate use df the words, and were under no necessity of setting 
out from that point. * 

So a)so migh( you have abstained from taking occasion to digress 
to our concerns. The question before you, related to Bishops in 
general : you ought to have spoken generally, and with relation to 
their office, ilhdependently of the personal character of some indivi- 
duals among them. It was, therefore, foreign to your purpose to 
discourse of the English Bishops : England cannot make that lawful 
which is elsewhere unlawful. And if men who fill the Episcopal office 
be guilty of abuse, that abuse calls for censure, in whatever part of 
the world it may be, while the office itself remains tiie same in all 
places : the office is lawful from itself, in itself, and for the sake of 
itself. If Bishops be not good, it does not follow that Episcopacy is 
not good. Nay, let there be Episcopacy, but away with those Bishops, 
who do not answer to the name. 

To the following passage, the King, I am convinced, would have 
affixed a mark of approbation; that, namely, in which you trace 
Episcopacy back to the very cradle of the Church ; in which you 
acknowledge that the Apostle James was Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
that from him was derived a long succession of Bishops tljpre ; in 
which you condemn Aerius even a second time. So that now yoti have 
three marks of approbation to compensate for the three of censure. 
For what you have said in this passage is strictly true and agreeable to 
the ihetrine of the Ancients, and even of Irenaeus, the leader of the 
band of Ancients, whose words are these : ‘‘ The true confession is 
found in Jhe doctrine of the Apostles and the primitive system of the 
Church universal, according to the successions of Bishops, to whom 
the Apostles committed the Church in every place : which has reached 
even to us.” 

I added some remarks on the novelty of the terms Vocation and Pas- 
tor, used as they are by your Church. The term Vocation, you allow, 
is unfrequent, adopting, 1 suppose, the figure fjmwfftgj for it is so unfre- 
quent, that it is not to be found. The word Is sometimes used for the 
office, but never for ordination. Concerning the term Pastor, you allow 
nearly the same ; for you produce no instance of any one call^ Pastor 
either by the ancient Fathers, or by the writers of any age prior to our 
own, who was not a Bishop : you only heap together irrelevant matter ; 
so that here, as in many other points, you seem to have mistaken my 
meaning. For if I grant the truth of all that you bring forward, 
and allow the consequence, that, your flocks are not without Pastors, 
(so you are pleased /o entitle your Clergy,) and that all you allege 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and the Prophets, is correct ; how can all this 
affect my position, when I maintain only, that the ancient Fathers 
speak as 1 do, and that your nomenclature is not that of antiqui^ ? 
To this point, then, 1 recall you, to prove concerning the primitive 
Christians and the early ages, from their own writings, that they used 
the. name Pastor when they did not intend to speak of a Bishop, and 
applied it, as you do, to the parochial Clergy. Prevail on yourself to 
do this ; for until you have done this, you will have done nothing. 
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Consider, however, the force of wliat you have adduced on this 
point. St. Paul, in the ^passage to which you first refer, does not say 
that Presbyters should feed the flock ; his words are, the dock, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, {^ttktkovovq) tq feed 
the Church of God.” With St. Paul, then, a Pastor is a Bishop; and 
that you may not think the word Bishop to be here used appellativdiy, 
and not properly, the Syriac version, you will find, retains the Qi^eek 
word, although the Syriac has a term which expresses overseera* 

So also with St* Peter, Pastors are Bishops. For 1 doubt whether 
the passage, which you quote from him, relates to the inferior Presby- 
ters ; for you know that he there adds, eintrKoirovPTeg ; so that he also. 
^^joins the Episcopal with the Pastoral function. 1 do not, however, 
insist upon the word alone. The substance of what follows, ** neither 
as being lords over God’s heritage,” utc KaraKvpuvovrtg nov kXtjp^v, 
plainly proves that the persons to whom St. Peter wrote this injunction, 
possessed Kvpog over those kXtjpoi : otherwise, the expression KaraKvpuviw 
Tbtv KXripiovy could not have, been applicable to them. Thus, with St. 
Peter, Pastors are Bishops ; and, indeed, who can doubt this, when it 
is considered, that the connexion of the two words had its origin from 
Peter himself. 

As for what you infer, that the word of God is food, and they there- 
fore who administer it are Pastors — I will grant to you that they feed 
the flock, as far as is implied in the verb Poitkhv ; but not that they 
answer to the word irotpiaivitv and its derivative rroinnvy which we ren- 
der Pastor ; an office ministering not food alone, but other things. 

As to what you adduce from the commentators on Ephes. ivi, it is 
at best uncertain. One writer will have Pastors and Teachers to be 
the same ; anothe? makes no mention of Pastors ; another thinks that 
Readers are Pastors. To speak particularly — with Augustine, Pastors 
and Teachers are the same, in the way in which I have considered 
Order and Degree to be the same. Every Order is a Degree, without 
every Degree being an Order. Thus, in the present case, every Pastor 
is a Teacher ; but the converse is not true. This is the exposition of 
Jerome ; of him who makes no mention of Pasto];s, neither do 1 make 
any mention of them. The Monks, in general, are better inclined to- 
wards Tractators than towards Bishops. Ambrose understands Apos- 
tlesr as meaning Bishops; Prophets, Presbyters; and Evangelists, 
Deacons. It is no wonder, then, that he gave the remaining place to 
Readers, as no others remained, to whom he could assign it. 

These comments, I say, are either uncertain, or if they exhibit any 
thing decisive, it is repugnant to your suppositioyp. Thus, Chrysos- 
tom defines Pastors, as those to whom a district committed. Are 
l^urs such? as instances of such Pastors, he proposes Timothy and 
Titus, each of whom he considers a Bishop, and whom you, I presume, 
will allow to be more than Presbyters labouring in the word. 

On the subject of the term Pastor, there remain to be considered 
the references, which, in a cursory manner, you have made to the hooks 
of prophecy ; which passages, you say, “ if any one accurately consider, 
he will find that under the name of Pastors are designated, not only 
the High Priests, but also Prophets and Levites charged with the office 
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of teaching.^'^ He will certainly find thfe to be. the fact ; biit be' will 
also find that principal men in the States^ and^ Magistratea, were fees* 
(juentiy comprehended’ under tlie narne* of Pastors ; much more dret- 
quently, indeed^ than all those, put together to whom/ you Would 
appropriate, the name/ Woi however, depart fr6m tliis: practice, and 
never call Princes, Pastors ; I apprehend, that even at .Geneva a 
gistrate is not called a Pastor. The use of this w6rd by fbe^Bropbets 
does not therefore at all affect the present arguments You hisve 4o say 
which of the .Fathers ever used it ^ otherwise yoli are deviating ^from 
the question^ . 

Lastly, I - wondered at the following ^ distinction which you have 
made: “ the term does not occur in the works of the Fathers, but we so 
use it in the French language for-must the Fathers speak as French- 
men, or Frenchmen speak as the Fathers ? Afteimards^ . yon strike 
.again on the same rock ; in this passage, Presbyters labouring in the 
Word, whom tlie.French call Ministers.'’ For We may wonder how it 
can be lawful for the French to affix a name to Presbyters, which no one 
among the ancients even applied to any but Deacons. I do^not, how- 
ever, mean to deny, but that among .us the bad custom has insinuated 
itself of thus using the names Minister and Pastor. But, thenitlioy' have 
been, introduced by those who have a taste for upstart Institutions^ and 
against the will of those to whom antiquity is venerable ; who also 
protest against it as far as they can. . For, as I have said before, wc 
endure some things which we do not teach, and tolerate what we are 
unable to remove. He who tolerates, . however, does not love the 
thing ttderated, while he loves toleration. 

I have now written to you as much as my various occupations per- 
mit ; for I have not abundance of icisiu£. I must, buWever,: add, that 
although I have read nothing of your productioUs-without pleasure, 
yet I have not read any sentence of yours with greater satisfaction than 
your condnding assurance of your desire of concord, and your earnest 
wish that all the Reformed Churches, whom the faith already associates^ 
‘may be associated also by the bond of one ecclesiastical pcjjity. This is 
also one of my most/ervent wishes, and 1 da% pray to God that. they 
may be associated by the same form of discipline, and^by the bond of 
the same polity : but of that same, I mean, , which traces its origins from 
the very cradle of the Church, and from which the vcnerablemntiqulty 
of the first ages is derived ; to oppose whichy is to oppose « all ranti- 
quity, of which the Apostle James laid the foundation in the^Church of 
Jerusalem,, from whom, a succfssion of Bishopsdias been^ derived in 
long series V whicir^condemned Aerius for daring to oppose the con- 
sent of the Unive^al Church, and which all Ghurche/^ every where 
have received. 

.Lastly, T have to send you my thanks. The booh^ which ypii 
promised me was delivered to me shortly after 1. had dispatched my 
•fast l^ter* I theiefiare take this opportunity of adkuowicdj^g my 
gratitude, to |bu for leaving , increased tand adPrned my .library, with 
yoiHT two works* * ^ 

/ por mytelf, I beseech you, pray to God, that .that: temainddfr of 
myltfe/wJiatever it is, maybe blessed, xatber tbm longL 'FojitfaU 
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excellence of life is as that of a play ; it imports not how long it may 
bci but how good ahd how well performed. 

Whilst for you in like manner, I pray every blessing, (amongst 
which I include this, that the venerable antiquity of ttie first ages may 
ever possess more influence with you than the upstart institution of any 
person,) I freely tender my labour and services in any dfiice which I 
can execute here in your behalf. 

If I have any where spoken too freely, you will pardon me ; assured, 
meanwhile, that although my opinion is, in some respects, wholly diffe- 
rent from yours, yet my brotherly love toward you is not, nor, with 
God’s favour, ever will be, altered. 


PROGRESS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC ENCROACHMENT, 

Exhilnted in a comparative view of some of the clauses in the Emancipa^ 
tion Bills of 1S21 and the present year. 

The strides towards power which the adherents to Popery have re- 
cently been making, cannot be too accurately defined, or be set too 
prominently forth to public observation. It is under this impression 
that we beg to call the reader’s attention to some corresponding 
clauses in the two last Bills introduced into Parliament for the re- 
moval of those disqualifications, which the dear bought experience of 
our forefathers taught them, were indispensible to the security of the 
Church of England against Papal intrigues and Papal domination. 

The first of these clauses wijl be found in the oath directed to be 
taken by Papisjts as a qualification for office, instead of the oath of 
supremacy. It is a limitation of the renunciation in the existing oath 
of the Papal power within these dominions. In the existing oath that 
renunciation is unqalified^ viz. That “ the Pope, &c. neither hath nor 
ought to have any jurisdiction, &c. Ecclesiastical or Spiritual within 
this realm.” 

In the Bill of 1821, the above terms are preserved — but quali- 
fied by the following reservation, that in any manner or for any 
purpose conflicts or interferes with the duty of full and undivided 
allegiance, which by the laws of this realm is due to his Majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, from all his subjects, or with the Civil duty and 
obedience which is due to his Courts, Civil and Ecclesiastical, in “all 
matters concerning the legal rights of his subjects, &c.” 

In' the Bill pf the present year, the original words and the above 
reservation, are both omitted ; and there is substituted for them, 

I do declare; that I do not believe that the Pope, &c. hath or 
ought to hi^ve any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 8rc. within this 
realm.’' Now^ this is absolute mockery. It is renouncing that 
which never was pretended in the most audacious periods of 
Papal lusurpation* The Court of Rome did in fact^ invade the 
temporalities of our Sovereigns to an immense extent, but it uras 
unoer the pretext of their belonging or bearing some relation either to 
its ** Ecclesiastical or SpiriluaV' donoinion, to which, as the power of 
the Holy See increased, its Jesuitical Caefuistry could prove any 
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coveted civil right or prerogative subordinate^ :Aticordingly the 
framers of the oadi of Supremacy who thoroughly understood the 
Papal system, left the point of temporal jurisdiction untouched. 
Knowing that a disavowal of the Pope’s “ Ecclesiasttcal and Spiritual ” 
authority closed, the door against his whole scheme of usurpation. 

The qualification of this disavowal in any respect is a perfectly gra- 
tuitous admission of a most arrogant demand, but the intended substi- 
tution is a compleat levelling of all obstructions before these intriguing 
religionists, and a giving them full scope for advancing without any 
qualm of conscience to the completion of their designs. 

Again in the Bill of 1821, there were two restraining clauses, 
the one making it a misdemeanour” “ for any person professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion directly or indirectly to advise the 
Crown, in the appointment or disposal of any office or prefer- 
ment, lay or ecclesiastical,” and the other declaring it unlawful for 
any persons of that religious profession, to vote at Parish Vestries, 
either at the making of Church Rates, the management of Church 
Lands, or the election of Church Officers. But in the present Bill the 
parties concerned are left without restraint in all these particulars. 

Again in the Bill of 1821, which concedes to the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the realm, the privilege of intercourse with the See of 
Rome, prohibited by several of our laws under severe penalties, there 
are certain “ precautions” proposed for enactment, ** to regulate the 
intercourse,” and specially to provide for ascertaining theioyalty and 
peaceable conduct of those Ecclesiastics who shall be appointed digni- 
taries of the Romish Communion — by whom such intercourse would 
be carried on. ^ ^ 

The first df these precautions is an oath to be {akeq by all the 
Romish Clergy now existing or hereafter to be ordained, that they 
** win not concur in the appointment or consecration of any of tlie 
aforesaid dignitaries, unless they shall conscientiously believe him to be 
loyal and peaceable, and that tlie correspondence to be permitted them, 
shall not be abused to the purpose of directly or indirectly disturbing 
the Protestant Government, or the Protestant Church,” nor carried oft 
** in any manner, which can interfere or conflict with the civil duty 
and allegiance which is due to liis Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
from all his subjects/' 

The other precaution is the ^pointment of two commissions, one 
for each part of the United Kingdom, consisting of the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; one of the principal Secretaries of State, and 
such other Members of the Privy Council hems PraiestantSi as his 
Majesty shall thmlc*fit, to whose inspection all bulls, dispensations, or 
other instruments received from the See of Rome were to bd submitted. 
In the present Bill the path is altogether omitted, and though the 
commission is retained, the Protestant MeTnbcrs.ofh are exclud^. 

Lastly, by^he Bill of 1821, a veto was reserved to his Majesty upon 
all nominations to the offices of bishop or Dean of the , Roman, C^hoUc 
Church, either in Great Britain, or. Jrdand. In the present Bill tWe’* 
is noauch reservation, but wh^ the appointments are made, the only 
enactment proposed is that the commissioners do cerllft/ the same to 
his Majesty. 
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LETTER ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE PAROCHIAL 

CHURCH. 

the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

SlE, 

While agreeing in the main with that party in the Established Church 
commonly called Evangelical/* I have long had my fears that this 
party was not sincerely attached to the principles of order and subor- 
dination so necessary to the well-being of every community, seeing that 
its general, hay, almost universal conduct is utterly at variance with 
those principles. In these fears I have of late been decidedly confirm- 
ed by more a'ltentive Observation, and particularly by the following 
circumstance. About twelve months ago I wrote to the Editor of an 
avowedly evangelical periodical publication, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect (for I have not a copy of the letter) the following : 

Sir, Circumstances occurring in my immediate neighbourhood 
have lately drawn my attention to a subject of much importance to our 
venerable Established Church ; I allude to the conduct of a class of 
men, who I am persuaded would be grieved to have the sincerity of 
their attachment to the Established Church called in question, and yet 
whose practice is clearly opposed to the profession of such attachment 
and to the well being of the Establishment. I am prevented by other 
engagements from fully entering upon the subject ; but, have no doubt 
that your answers to the following enquiries will be calculated to lead 
to a mote consistent line of conduct the members of the Church of 
England above .referred to. — Is not every member of the Established 
Church bound in duty to attend the ministry of his Parisn Priest? oris 
he at liberty to w'ander to some neighbouring Parish, the minister of 
which he conceives to be more * Evangelical* or otherwise more ac- 
cordant with his own peculiar views ? Is not such conduct opposed to 
the principles of order and subordination laid down by the wisdom and 
piety of our forefathers ? Does it not virtually amount to a declaration 
that the spiritual pasture provided for him by ihd Church is unwhole- 
some, and that the minister, although declared by the Bishop after care- 
ful examination, to be duly qualified for the pastoral office is in his 
opinion unfit for the cure of souls ? Is he not in fact a dissenter of th^ 
worst kind, a secret enemy in the disguise of a friend ?*’ 

This, Sir, so far as I recollect, is the substance of a hasty note, written 
twelve tnonths ago to an evangelical Eflitor. His publication of the fol- 
lowing month informed me tliat my letter was uftder consideration :** 
bu|^although a siheere friend of the Church could not require much time 
for the consideration of the above enquiries, nor hesitate long about 
atiswenhg theiU; nb further notice has been taken of the subject! 11 
Need I repeat, *^ir, that my fears have been greatly confirmed this 
mysterious silence on a plain and important qriestion ? That some of the 
«most distinguished among the “ Evarigelical Clergy” so far forget the 
affectionate respect due to their brethren in the ministry as to encourage 
their hearers and readers in the arroj^nt, dangerous and disorderly 
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practice of judging instead of ** submitting tbffinsehes to all their 
teachers and spiritual pastors*' is too plainly proved by the followihg 
extract from the late Mr. Scott's practical ohservertions ort the 10th 
chapter of John,Ver. 1 — 10. “ Such men would think those persons 

very imprudent who would trust their health to some ignorant em- 
pirick or tbbir estate to a dishonest lawyer, merely because he hap- 
pened to live in the sapie street, town, or village ; yet they suppose it 
incumbent on them to follow the instructions of a man who neither 
knows nor cares about vital godliness, if he he the minister of the parish^ 
8ic . ! ! !” Such is an Evangelical Clergyman’s comment upon the ex- 
cellent instruction of the Catechism quoted above. The people are 
thus taught, instead of meekly receiving the instructions of their regu- 
larly ordained ministers, to set themselves up as their judge and to 
class those whom they disapprove with “ignorant empiricks and 
dishonest lawyers’* ! ! ! Surely these things ought not so to be. 

If the above hints should be the means of leading one member of 
the Established Church to review his past conduct and act more con- 
sistently for the future, it will afford sincere gratification to, 

A LOVER OF EVANGELICAL TRIJTH and of ORDER 
AND CONSISTENCY. 

Nottingham^ March 2b, 1845 . 

We would just make an ol^servation on this passage of Mr. Scott, 
which our correspondent has brought to our notice ; that the analogy 
which he represents, as existing between the cases of a dishonest 
lawyer or ignorant empiric and a parochial minister, is most sophistical 
and delusive. To make a judicious selection of a? proper person to 
manage our affairs, or take care of our health, is obviously a very dif- 
ferent thing from the case of a minister already chosen and appointed 
by. the proper authority. If the parishioners were proceeding to the 
election of a minister, Mr. Scott’s obscryations mi^t with more 
reason be addressed to them. But the question is here: — A clergyman 
being appointed to the care of the particular parish in which we reside, 
what ought to be our conduct towards him as members of the Estab- 
lished Chqrch ? Let it be recollected he is not all in the situation of an 
aocvdentol neighbour, but Mr. Scott's argument goes entirely upon the 
presumption that he is such ; and of course it is quite irrelevant to the 
purpose for which he adduces it. As to extreme cases, where there may 
be profligacy of conduct, or gross ignorance, these ought not to enter 
into the consideration, when the general question of parochial subordi- 
nation is debated. And as for Mr, Scott’s requisition of “ vital 
liness '* in a minister, this is so undefinable a criterion that it may well 
be left out of the consideration also. No one, let us add, who hears 
our Liturgy read^ can be without wholesome instruction in godliness. 
The c]b]arch Jlj^as in, some measure provided against any personal defici- 
ency in tier mmisteri;, tWugh she expects of w that they chhctd be apt^ 
. to leach both by word and example. ' * 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


The Atiniversary Diilner of this Society 
took place oo Tuesday, May 31. There 
was. a . very large assi^inblage of the 
Meoibcrs — a larger assemblage indeed 
than has usually been on previous oc- 
casions. It was matter of regret that 
the' Bishop of London was {prevented 
from taking the Chair; but in his ab- 
sence Lord Kenyon, at the request of 
the principal members of the Society 
present^ consented to fill the office of 
President. He was supported by the 
Bishops of Llandatf, Chichester, and 
Chester, the Archbishop of Armagh,^ 
the Bishop of Down and Connor, the ' 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Deans of 
Carlisle and Peterborough, I.ord Bol- 
ton, Mr. Justice Park, and Mr. T. Wil- 
son, M.P. 

A great many Clergymen from the 
country were also present, and several 


Lay members of the Society. The ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety read by Mr, Pafleer tlie Secre- 
tary were highly satisfactory. The in- 
come of the Society was stated to 
amount to £6!i!,3B7 3s. 4d., exclusive 
of £2,720 1 8s, tod, received specially 
tor the East India Mission, and the 
number of books distributed as follows : 

Bibles 50,402 

New Testaments and Psalters 68,652 

Common Prayer Books 133.450 

Other bound Books 110,847 

Small Tracts, half bound, See. 931,519 
Books and Papers, (for gra- 
tuitous distribution) 179,186 


Total.. 1,474, 067 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHARITY CHILDREN AT ST. PAJJL’S. 


On Thursday, June 2d, the Charity 
Clnldren, educated by voluntary sub- 
sonptions in the metropolis, according 
to annoal custom, alWnded Divine Ser- 
viceal St. Paul's. Shortly after 10 o’clock 
thcdifferentschools began to arrive at the 
Cathedral, each school being distinguish- 
ed by different banners, and headed by 
lii€^ teachers and governesses, accoiupa- 
uied by the parish beadles in their 
liveries. T’liey entered at the south, 
west, and north-doors, according to the 
district from whicii they came, and 
were conducted by the gentlemen of 
the Committee to the seats previously 
erected for them under the dome. 

At a few minutes after twelve his 
Royal jBighneM die Duke of Glou- 


cester, President of the Institution, 
arrived at the great west door, where 
he was met by the Treasurers and 
others connected with the proceedings 
of the day. Amongst other persons 
of distinction present were. 

The Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop 
of Llandaff, tiie Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
I.K)rd Clifton, Lord Kenyon, Lord Ber-^ 
nard and tapiyy, (he Right Hoti. the 
Lord MayUr, tiie Sheriffs, and several 
of the City Aldermen, 

'File usual Psalms and Anthems were 
sung by the choir, the children, to the 
amount of about 6,000 joining in the 
choruses. The Sermon was preadied 
by the Bishop of Down and Connor* 


KING’S; COLLEGE AT NOVA SCOTIA. 

LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS. 


At a Meeting of the Society for Pro- 
finoUttg C^Hstiaii Knowledge, held 
on 'fuesday the 7tU June, His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbiny in 
the chair, snin nf 500/. was, 


after some discussion, granted in 
aid of the religious objects of King’s 
- College, Windsor, in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Benson, in moving the Reso- 
lution, begged leirra to (ay betbre the 
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Meetings a, few remarks which might 
give the members present such inmr- 
niatioit as wa^ reqfnisitb,to enable them 
to deteniiiue upor t|ie prppnety qf 
making the grant. The fonindatioii, he 
said, of the University at Windsor, was 
one of the 6rst acts of the first Bishop of 
!Novia Scotia, and it was established by 
a Charter from his late Majesty, George 
the Tliird. The very menfion of the 
names of those to whom it thus owed 
its original formation, was a sutHcient 
pledge for the soundness of its piin^ 
ciples, and the excellence of its object. 
It was, in fact, intended for the pro- 
motion of the pure doctrines of our 
Holy Religion, and the wise discipline 
ot the English Church. It educated 
the rising generation of Nova Scotia 
for all professions, but particularly for 
the Ministry of the Gospel. It edu- 
cated them in a manner which every 
member of the Society must, as a 
member' of the Church of England, 
most heartily approve ; and the strict- 
ness of its superintendence over the 
conduct and studies of the pupils was 
MTorthy of the highest praise. Unfor- 
tunately, fiowever, from a deficiency of 
funds, it had become quite inadequate 
to meet the growing demand for edu- 
cation arising out of the increasing 
prosperity and population of the Co- 
lony in which it was situated. The 
building itself was falling rapidly to 
decay, v/ns indeed already in some 
parts not Irabitabie, and must soon, if 
not repaired, become a ruin. There 
wetouo means of obtaining snfiicieiit 
pecuniary aid in the Colony itself, and 
recourse must, therefore, necessarily 
be had to the pious and jienevolent in- 
dividnals 'and Societies of England. 
Stilrely then the propriety and neces- 
sity of aiding this University were un- 
deniable. It must be the wish of eveiy 
member of the uSoeietjf lo support it; for 
was the 'only place *of education iii< 
Nova Scotia conducted in conformity 
with the pridctl^les of the Church of 
En^and. Other institutions not founded 
on Uiose principles were however ready 
to riM drouiitl i|^ and if King’s College 
jpermUted to fall, the ohtldren of 
wiio were attached to a Protes- 
tant episcopal form of Christianity in 
NovaS^ia^ ninsI either be deprived 


of the means of education, or seek it in 
seminaries where tlie faith and religious 
sentiments of their fathers were de- 
nied. 

But was it con$istent with the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Society to 
aid sucli an institution, however pious 
and excellent, by a public grant frOii) 
its funds ? Mr. Benson ttiought it was. 
The first rule of the Society stated ila 
object to be the promotion of Chris- 
tian knowledge througbont tlie world^ 
and this undoubtedly comprehended a 
College which, like that in Nova Sco- 
tia, did not only promote Christian 
knowledge, but promoted it under its 
best form, and under most interesting 
circumstances. With regard' to the 
practice of the Society also, it was cer- 
tain, that it had not been confined 
merely to ttie distiibution of the Holy 
Scilptnres, Prayer-Books and Tracts. 
Tlie Society bad granted 60001. to the 
Missionary College at Calcutta ; and 
this in Nova Scotia might also be 
deemed a Missionaiy College ; for he 
spoke from the best aiiihority when lie 
stated, that the Clergy of Nova Scotia, 
whose education was one great object 
of the University at Windsor, might, in 
their labours and duties, with the 
strictest justice be called Missionaries. 
But were it not so, it should be re- 
niein bored that the Society had made 
a grant to build a Church at Vepery, 
near Madras, and to other objects and iii- 
stitutioDS<:onnected with the increase of 
religious knowledge. Tlie practice of 
the Society, therefore, as well as its ori- 
ginal purpose, seemed to allow of the 
present grant being made. If mem- 
bers thongiit otherwise they would of 
course vote against it. But if they 
agreed with him, he trusted they would 
support by their liberality an institu- 
tion upon whose prosperity the . pre- 
valence, if not' the existence of the 
doctrines, the liliirgy, and discipline of 
the Church of England in Npva Scotia 
must in a great incasure depend. ,He 
would only add that the money, if 
granted, would be properly administer- 
ed. Upon the character of the ^ialiop 
of Nova Scotia he wonld not 4wqU ; 
for he was present, Bu^t to his li^^ids 
the n^ey would be entrusted, and 
need not say that po one poitlijl it 
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bo more safely placed, by no one could 
it be more piously and faithfully em« 
ployed. He concluded by niovinf? : — 
“ That a sum not exceeding 5(>0/. be 
granted in aid of the religious objects 
of the University of King's College, at 
Windsor, in Nova Scotia,’* 

Tile Bishop of Chester urged seve- 
ral objections. It gave him pain to 
do so ; but feeling conscientiously in- 
disposed to make the grant, he felt 
bound also to state Jiis sentiments. He 
thought the broad principle of the So- 
ciety Ought not to be pleaded ; for if 
carried into its fiilJ extent, it might be 
made to justify the appropriation of 
the funds of the Society to almost any 
thing. He did not think the practice 
of the Society on former occasions ap- 
plicable to this case. He could not 
consider this a Missionary Institution ; 
and as the Cbnrch at Vepery, as well 
as the College at Calcutta, was con- 
nected with Missions, he thought they 
did not fully bear out the present pro- 
position. Nor did he consider this as 
the fittest time to extend the opera- 
tions of the Society to such objects, 
when we bad just transferred our East 
India Missions to the Society for the 
Propagation of the^Gospel. The pro- 
posed grant seemed .^^arce consistent 
with that abandonment. Hr thought 
also tliat the Society liad not had suffi- 
cient notice of the Motion, nor were 
the Memberssufficiently informed upon 
the circumstances. He felt it his duty, 
therefore, though not absolutely to ne- 
gative the Motion, yet to suggest as an 
ameiidinent, that a Special Meeting 
stioiild be called to take the matter 
into further and more mature conside- 
lation. 

Hie Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
served, that this Society had not relin- 
quished tlie support of its East India 
Missions ; for it still paid the Mission- 
aries. Neither bad it transferred the 
superintendence of those Missions to 
another Institution,^ because it deemed 
tliem inconsistent with its own princi- 
ples or practice ; but because it thought 
they feH most naturally under the care 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He urg- 
ed on the Meeting with great feeling 
and force tlic, excellence and pressing 


wants of the Uniitersify of Kipg's Col- 
lege, called upon those pr^erit to con- 
sider the intei'cstingand important na- 
ture of its objects,* and hid tliem re- 
member that in deciding upon the fate 
of that College they were essentially 
deciding upon the fate of the Church of 
England in Nova Scotia. For he 
greatly feared that if the University at 
Windsor were permitted to fall,-^a8 
fall it must if not supported by the 
ready and liberal aid of this as well as 
of other Societies, — the decay and de- 
struction of the established Religion of 
the Colony must speedily follow. He, 
therefore, trusted that the Resolution 
before them would be adopted by the 
present Meeting, and not deferred for 
further consideration at some future 
opportunity. 

Mr. Joshua Watson was strongly op- 
posed to the amendment suggested by 
the Right Rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Chester). Not that he was in any 
doubt as to the result of any further 
discussion of the subject. He felt 
quite sure the grant to King's College 
^would be made, if not now, yet at 
some future Meeting. But he was 
anxious that it should be made now, in 
order to prevent any appearance (it 
cciild only be appearance) of any se- 
rious doubt having beei\ entertained by 
the majority of the present Meeting, 
as to the propriety of making the grant 
at all. Such a doubt, be thought, was 
not entertained ; and ho, tkcreforg, 
hoped the original resolution would be. 
agreed to. * 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, lie bad 
not been able to hear much of wbat, 
had passed, but he felt strongly in fa- 
vour of the grant. He thought the, 
purpose for wliicJi it was to be made 
highly deserving the attention of the 
Society, strictly within the limits of iU 
rules and ohjec^sy and by no nieana 
precluded from support by the transfer, 
of the East India Missions fb another 
institution. That transfer bad ^oply 
just been made, aind we liad novy 
heard it for the first time ofi^crally an- 
nypneed — hard, then, indeed it would 
be^ if the College at Windsor, ' whose 
claims had beep preferred to the So- 
ciety so fong ago as iw, shoujd be 
made the victim of a resolotibu which 
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vm oot pased ti\{ Ha wonM 

not ireapaM^l^ger on the Meetif^, 
from bit inabtltty to 'hear dia- 
tinetiy what had been said on both 
sides^ he might be only repeating ar- 


guments which had been already urged 
or refilled. 

The Bishop of Chester not pressing 
his amendinent| the original resolution 
was carried. 


BAKBADOS COMMITTEE. 


At a Meeting of the BARaanos 
Committee of the Society for promo- 
ting Cfiriatian Knowledge, April 21, 
1B25: Present, The Lord Bishop of 
Barbados, presidents Hon. R. Ham- 
den ; Rev, William Garnett, Rev. J. P. 
Pilgrim, Rev. W. L. Finder ; Rev. W, 
Hinds, Rev, G. F. Maynard; Rev, 
W. M. Hartc, Rev. H. F. King, and 
Rev. H. Parkinson ; M. Conltlinrst, H. 
Frazer, J. P. Clarke, H. Trotman, A. 
Clinckett, D. Martindale, W. Oxley, 
and W. Eversley, Esqrs. , Dr. Richards 
ami Dr. Maycock. Rev. John H. Ptn- 
der, and Rev. John Packer, Secs. Ex- 
cuses were offered for the absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Orderson and the Rev.Mr. Als. 
Prayers having been read by the Right ^ 
Rev. Uie President, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded to state the purposes for which 
the Meeting had been convened ; and, 
while he expressed himself much grati. 
Bed with the past exertions of the Com- 
mittee, he encouraged the hope, that 
more lasting benefits might be deiived 
fVom an extended plan of operation. 
These advantages he proposed to secure, 
by the formation of District Commit- 
tees in the other Islands, in connection 
with the Diocesan Comniittee in Bar- 
bados ; by the establishment in Barba- 
dos of a general Depository of Books ; 
by the admission of Members paying a 
smaller subscription, who might be en- 
titled, in proportion to their respective 
contributions to the benefits of ,the 
Depository, and by itrenewed appeal 
to the pttlAic in behlfif of the great and 
important objects of tlie Society. His 
Lord8hip»,(htt€s^red that the Commit- 
tee would* ^tieipate in the pleasure 
which Im mipeHenced in being able to 
StetOy tiiat 19V4^ hundred pounds sterling 
bad been placed at his disposal by .the 
tttyrait Society, of vrhichsuni, he should 
Igi lendy to set apart a considerable 
portion, towards the estabiiblimcnt of 
tke pmienl Depository. 


The following Resolutions were then 
snbmitted to the Meeting and carried :-f- 
Moved by the Right Rev. the Pre- 
sident, and seconded by Rev. W. Gar- 
nett,— 

Uesohition tst— That the 4)ARhA- 
Dos District Committee of the Society 
for pruinoting Christian Knowledge, be 
henceforward known by the title of 
The Barbados Diocesan Commit- 
tee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,'* to meet, for the 
transaction of business, at the School- 
House, on the first Tuesday in every 
month, at eleven o'clock. 

Moved by the Hon. R. Hamden, se- 
conded by M. Coultlinrst, Esq. 

Resolution 2d. — That Subscribers 
of a guinea, half- guinea, and qtiaVtcr- 
guinea, be entitled to receive, on ap- 
plication, Books to the amount of two- 
thirds of their subscriptions; and that, 
agreeably to the fourth regulation for 
the formation of Distnet Committees, 
in all matters relating only to tlie local 
concerns of the District, or to tiie ap- 
plication of their funds, the Diocesan 
Committee be opened, if deemed ex- 
pedient under such regulations as they 
shall appoint, to Members of ,the Es- 
tablished Church, who subscribe not 
less than a half guinea annually to the . 
use of the District. 

Moved by Rev, J, F, Pilgrim, se- 
conded by Rev. W. L. Finder,— 
Resolution 3d. — That, as soon as 
District Committees of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge can 
be formed in the several Islands within 
the Diocese, these be considered as in 
connection with the Diocesan Com- 
mittee at Barbados. 

Moved by Dr. Richhrds, seconded 
by Dr. Maycock,— 

Resolution 4th. — That the present 
Depository of Books be enlar^, to 
meet the applications whidi may be 
made from the Members of the Dtocc- 
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■an Coinmiltec^y and tha savecal Pjsj^ijcf tlieir^ bj^iig laid , before t|[e Bishop of 

Committees formed throughout the tjie iSiocese^ and eraj^bdi^d in a ghtie- 

l^tocese for this purpose ; apd that ad- Repqrst, to be fgrWa^ded tp ,tlfe ^b- 
ditional subscriptions apd donations,, in ciety in England cyj or i^efore Cho dtst 

this Island; be earnestly requested by oif February. \ 

this Committee, to carry into ehect so Thanks Were then moved; by the 
desirable nn object. , « . gon. R. Hamden, to Uft President, for 

' Mqvedby Right Rev. the President, the fresh marks of his anxiety for ilie 

seconded by Rev. \V. Garnett,--^ , religions welfare of the Island, and for 

:Resolntion 5tb.— rThat the several l|is Lordship’s able conduct in the 

Pi, strict; Coid^iUees be requested. to Chmr,' 

forward a Report of their proceediiigs . ‘ Siibecriptiotis received by H. Frazer^ 

to .the Secrejtatfies nf tbe Diocesan . t^e Treasurer' of the DioCesan Qgiii- 
Oommittee, on or before the Ist of rtiirtee, Brbacl-Street . — Ptie Barbados 
January in every year, with a view to Merctirif y ^pn7 23, 1826, 


' T^ATIVE'tSCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


The immense importance of establish- 
ing Schools for the diffusion in the first 
place of European, and ultima, tely of 
Christian Knowledge amongst Native 
Children in India, must be adniittcd by 
all who have seriously reflected upon 
the means of propagating the Gospel 
in the East* . 

‘ Little progress can be expected in 
this great' work, unless the mind, has 
been prepared for the reception of 
Ghristjanity by sqme previous instriic- 
<tien* ^ This point was repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed upon the attention 
of this SOCIEIY FUK PROMOTING 

Christian Knowledge by the late 
lamented Bishop MiDDLBToiy,. The 
advantages to be derived from hence 
appear to be no less highly estimated 
by Bishop Heber— and .the opinion, 
of persons best acquainted witii the 
East accords with the sentiments of 
these distinguished individuals. 

To make provision for such instruc- 
tion bps long been an object of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
led^'*; and. it has for a considerable 
time had schools for that purpose, un- 
der tlie superiutendance and direction 
of its agents'. . The; success which has 
attended these exertions, particulavjy 
at Calcutta, has answered its warmest 
expectatioDSk' The Schools arefbiind 
to form a bond of union, between ttie 
Edftopeam Clergy and Natives, intro- 
ducing the Missionary to the people in 
the ^united character of teacher and 
benefaetotr. ^ A t the same 19^ be him« 
yoL. YU. KO. VIL* 


self thiL^ becomes speedily and ac^cit 
r^lely acquainted witii the language, 
manners, and opinions of the popula- 
tion at large 5 while by the communi- 
cation of European knowledge, the 
foundation upon which the superstition 
of the Heathen rests, is gradually and 
imperceptibly undermined, 

- Strongly impressed with these con- 
siderations the Society feels particu- 
larly anxious to extend, and peipetnatc 
the system. With a view more etfec* 
tually to provide the means of doing 
tjiis, it has resolved to establish a 
SEP>iR<\TE ruNi) for the inaintenance 
of Native Schools in India, and 
has for that purpose voted the sum of 
Five Thousand Pounds, 111 addition to 
an anonymous benefaction of i^lOOO, 
and another of of’^ 00 . 

Tliat the Fund thus formed may b© 
made in some rpi^ttsiire proportionate 
to tlie vast field on which it is to be 
expended, aud to the acknowledged 
importance of this most desirable aqd 
truly Christian object, the Socioty ear- 
nestly entreats the aid of the Public 
in Donations oD^nuual Subscriptions. 

Subscriptions will be receWed at the 
Society’s Office, 67, Linedln^s^lnn- 
Fields, and at the.Banking Houses of 
Messrs. Gosuti(i,F/e^^street^ Messrs. 
Drummonds, .Qharipg^ Cross, and 
Messrs. 3jkes, Matmifnfhouse^street, 

. We. insert the aforesaid paper Jujst 
issued Tfom the Society,, pnd will pub- 
lish the list of Subscriptions'in a future 
Number, 

3 M 
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LEWES DEANERY. 

Extract from Reptn'tfor 1824, 

The Coinmittee ha(1 MrithsatisfactioD Bibles ami Testaments .. 643 


another Anniversary, as it affords them 
a new opportnrity of tracing through 
twelve months the successful results of 
their proceedings. 

In no preceding year have the Lewes 
Deanery Committee incurred a heavier 
debt with the Parent Institution, and 
though they may have somewhat ex- 
ceeded the actual receipts of the year, 
they have done it in confidence that 
they have enough in Arrears and in 
Stock at the Depository, to justify 
their liberal attention to the spiritual 
wants of the district. 

While they are uniformly supported 
by the original subscribers who conti- 
mie their residence in the Deanery ; 
while they receive from new inhabit- 
ants an equivalent for the losses they 
occasionally sustain by the removal of 
members from their neighbourhood ; 
and while the daims of the Institution 
are annually made known from the pul- 
pit, and acknowledged by public benc- 
iicence ; they have deemed it a mea- 
sure of prudence, rather than of extrava- 
gance, not only to allow the subscribers 
to receive books from the Depository 
at the most reduced rates to the full 
extent of their applications, but to con- 
tinue a gratuitous supply to those whose 
piety tind poverty prefer claims to.their 
assistance. 

The main object of such a Commit- 
tee is to do the utmost possible good 
^ith the funds entrusted to their care ; 
aiid (particularly at a time when the 
Clergy and othersiipporters of National 
and Parochial Schools ate exciting an 
increased thirst for religious truth,) to 
invite eyery one who ihirsteth to 
come and drink freely of the waters 6f 
life.” With this sense qfC.ieir duties, the 
Committee have hot only forborne to 
enforce any of tliose restrictions and 
limitatioos wtdchj were their support 
less encouraging, it might have l^en 
necessary to have put into execution ; 
but they have baen prompt, on the first 
Billillofi of new wants, to supply tliem 
gj^^runsly to tlie utmost of their 

""The issue of Books during the |>aBt 
has Been of 


Prayers and Psalters .... l,4i4iJ 
Other Books and Tracts . . 7,88‘^ 
Making a grand total since their first 
establishment, of 

Bibles and Testaments . . 3,028 
Prayers and Psalters . • 6,8^24 
Other Books and Tracts, , 45,497 
Of their gratuitous supplies the great- 
est part has been made in the foriiia- 
tion and support of National Schools. 
Workhouses and Infirmaries have also 
shared their bounty * : and in a parti- 
cular case they were happy to afford 
the only remaining consolation of reli- 
gion to a penifent, who in the agonies 
of i^morse had attempted her life, and 
who has since professed to have found 
in the Bible and Prayer Book bestow- 
ed by the Committee, greater comfort 
than she had ever expected to have 
again experienced in this world. 

The attention of the Committee has 
been lately called to a new scene of 
usefulness. On the application of some 
of the Officers of the Blockade Squa- 
dron, who by the nature of their duties 
are precluded the opportunity of at- 
tending public worship, and of having 
the word of God expounded to them 
by spiritual Pastors duly appointed, 
they have granted a book of (^minon 
Prayer to every soldier engaged in this 
service, Who may be fitted by educa- 
tion for making a proper use thereof ; 
a Bible to each of the stations within 
tlie Deanery ; and a copy of their Pa- 
rochial Lending Library in 30 volumes, 
for the general use of the corps. Happy 
will it be if their hours of solitude may 
be so usefully employed ; and if their 
miu<ls being thus pre-occupied witli 
wholesome spiritual feod, they may re- 
fuse admittance to tljose contraband 
publications which are offered to them 
by mercenary itinerants : pubiications> ' 
which are too generally calculated by 
wrong interpretations, and misapplica- 
tion of the word of God, to mislead 


* On the application of the Rev. 
Mr. Taylcr, a second Parochial Leod^ 
ing’ Library was panted ta the parish 
of Brightheliiistonl . . , 
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their simple (Kiinds ; or, by instilling 
doubts, to rob them altogether of their 
faith and Itope, and leave them at once 
deteiicclesa against tiie storms of this 
Kfe; and regardless of another. 

The exigencies of the neighbourhood 
manifested in these and similar appli- 
cations, have led the Secretaries, with 
the sanction of ti>e Committee, to form 
from the Books and Tracts of the So- 
ciety, in adihtion to their Parochial 
l<ending Libniry (whicli is of a more 
general character and adapted to the 
universal use of the labouring poor) 
other selections more especially appli- 
cable to the several conditions of la- 
bourers in husbandry, of domestic ser« 
vants, of soldiers and of sailors, of pri- 
soners, and of the sick poor. These 
Selections are bound up in small vo- 
lumes, and may be either added to the 
Parochial Lending Libraries, or form 
distinct Libraries for the persons for 
whose particular use they have been 
compiled. The Husbandman^s Library, 
under the name of tlie Labourer’s 
Friend, consists of three volumes ; the 
Servant’s of two ; the Soldier’s of one ; 
the Sailor’s of one ; the Prisoner’s of 
nii>e ; and two volumes, with the title 
of the Sick Man’s Companion, have 
been arranged foV ♦he sick in Infir- 
maries, Workhouses, and in their own 
humble abodes. 

Hie vahie of the compilation will be 
duly estimated by those who remember 
that the separate Tracts have been 
fiiriiished to the Society by Archbishop 
Seeker, by Bishops Gibson, Green, 
Gastrell, Fleetwood, Kennet, Kidder, 
and Wilson ; by Lord Radstock, Dr. 
Stonehouse, Jonas Han way, and Mrs, 
Trimmer; by Dean Stanhope, Dr. 
Woodward, and many other eminent 
Clergymen of the past and present 
century. To each of the selections 
may be added with good effect a vo- 
lume (lately admitted on the Society’s 
Catalogue) of Village Serinoiis, by Uie 
Rev. E. Berens* 

The Cominillee are happy to report 
an increased demand tliis year for 
the Society's Family Bible, and chiefly 
^or ^Parochial Libraries, purchased in 
many instances by tlm money collected 
at the Sacrament. Often has it oc- 
curred’ to'the members of tUc Coromit- 
tee to witness this use of the valuable 
^ork ; to see tho aged and infirm 


bending with pleased atlention over 
their child or grandchild from the .Na- 
tional School, while reading aloud the 
Book of life ; and recurrii^f to. those 
subjoined explanations wbieh recal the 
remembered truth, or jupply tike foie 
of memory and the d^icieacies of ear- 
lier instruction. 

It is now nearly eight years since the 
first formers of the Committee publish- 
ed their address to the inhabitants and 
visitants of the district, detailing the 
designs, the operations, and the claims 
of the Society ; and since that time the 
population has greatly increased. The 
Stewards in their several <listrictg will 
extend the knowledge of the Society 
and of this its local Committee; and 
induce, it is to be hoped, many of their 
neighbours to increase its usefulness : 
the rich by improving its finances with 
their annual subscriptions, and the 
poor, if it should happen that into any 
of the. more remote corners of the 
Deanery its Bihles, Prayer Books, and 
Tracts have not yet found their way, 
by application at the Depositories i» 
Brighton, Lewes, and Cuckfield, for 
the needed supply. There Is also be- 
tween the rich who may become regu- 
lar subscribers, and the poor, whom it 
is the only object of the Committee to 
assist by their bounty, a imraerous mid* 
die class who may wisli to afford what 
aid may be in their power to the de- 
signs of the Committee by small occa« 
sional donations. These donations, how- 
ever small, the Stewards will receive 
with thankfulness, ami convey to thef 
Treasurer, with or without, as may be 
required, the names of the donors. May 
the Stewards experience in this part 
of their benevolent exertions as favour- 
able a result as has been twice expe^ 
rienced at Newhaven, where not only 
a considerable sum was collected in 
larger or smaller donations, but several 
of the fh)nors have since become an- 
nual subscribers. 

In the last Report tlte Coiniiiittea 
cordially congratulated all the friends 
of the Church on the near accomplish- 
ment of the wish they had In several 
successive Reports expressed, the erec- 
tion of a new church in Brighthelmsfoo. 
Since its. publication, they have had 
the happiness of seeing its first stoti» 
laid by one of the earliest and most, 
zealous patrons of the work, the late 
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Vicar. It was reserved for him, sur- 
rounded by the Clergy and otlieis its 
strchnoiis supporters, to make' this 
wliich had been' continually iii his 
thdughts, and amidst all the ditiicatties 
and inipedimepts of the measure, the 
subject of his constant hope throiigli all 
an incumbency of twenty years, his last 
official act as vicar of BriglithelmSton. 

Shortly afterwards, on the demise of 
our late venerable Bishop, the same 
gentleman was called to preside over 
tiie diocese in which he had so long and 
so’ efficiently exercised the subordinate 
duties bf a parish Priest. At the first 
subsequent General ^^ee1ing of the 
Committee, the members assembled, 
before they proceeded to the usual rou- 
tine of business, felt strongly impelled 
by their respect for his character, and 
by the fresh remembrance of tiiat uni< 
form amenity of disposition and urba- 
nity of manners which had marked his 
intercourse among tiieiii, of the able 
manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of the ministry, and of the firm- 
ness of purpose with whicii he had urg- 
ed the responsibility, and in arduous 
times maintained the rights, of his 
office;— to congratulate his Lordship 
nnd the diocese ou his recent elevation. 
They felt it, moreover, to be the duty 
of the Committee, which had not as- 
sembled at fiist without the express 
sanction of the late Bishop, to solicit 
their formal recognition by their new 
diocesan; although they could not 
doubt tlie readiness with which it would 
be afforded to them, w<iicu they called 
to mind bowrnstriimental his Lordship 
had been, while Vicar of Brighthelni-* 
ston, in the original formation of tiie 
Committee ; and how uniformly atten- 
tive to the interests of the Institution, 
in offering a room in the vicarage for 
tiie first depository of the Society’s 
Books; in taking uj^n himself the 
office of a Secretary** ; and in advocat- 
ing, at two different periods after-rf 
wards, its claiMs from the pulpit. 

' They therefore voted the following 
Address : — ' 

<< To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester, 

♦‘My Lord, We the Members of 
•ffhe Lewes Deanery Committee of tho 
^^iety for Promoting Christian Know- 
iind of the Society for the Pro- 
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pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, &c. which owes in great mea- 
sure its formation to the zeal in the 
cause of sound religion mauifested by 
your lordship, when Vicar of Brtght- 
helm8ton,'and which ascribes much of its 
extended usefulness to your care, while 
acting as one of its Secretaries, cannot 
hold our first General Meeting since 
yoiir elevation to the Bench of Bishops 
without expressing a wish to offer to 
your Lordship, and to the diocese over 
whose spiritual interests you are called 
to preside, our siiiceie and respectfuJ 
gratulations. 

It is indeed with ndordinary feelings 
of satisfaction that we pay this merited 
tribute of our Inspect and regard. And 
ill requesting, as is our duty, your 
Lordship's sanction of an Institution 
formed within your diocese for pur- 
poses purely ecclesiastical, we enter- 
tain not for a moment any apprehension 
of disappointment. For we know' that 
we are asking episcopal sanction and 
support of him, who was among (he 
foremost to solicit this favour at the 
hands of our late venerable Diocesan : 
that we are asking it of him, who was 
but as yesterday our fellow-labourer in 
this our work of promoting Christian 
knowledge in our.owm country, and of 
propagatiug th€ Gospel in foreign 
parts; and that we are asking it of 
him, who, having himself largely par- 
taken in the labours of the Committee, 
has witnessed during the period of a 
few years, and within the limits of a 
single Deanery of the diocese, the dis- 
persion, through the bounty of the 
Committee, of 3000 Bibles and New 
Testaments, of nearly 7000 books of 
Common Prayer, and of above 45,000 
of other Religious Books and Tracts 
selected from the stores of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
and who is moreover aware that tliese 
books have been distributed^ not at 
random, and with hazahl of neglect or 
misuse, but in aid of the exertions of 
the regular Clergy, according to the 
spiritual exigencies of the people — ge- 
nerally at the earnest request of the 
receivers, always by persons fully ac- 
quainted \yith the wants of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. 

“ We have only, my Lord, to add 
our Prayers to Almighty God for youc 
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liealtii and happiness, and to subscribe 
ourselves, 

Your Lordship^s 

Most obedient and affectionate servants, 
dfC. &c. 

(Signed at the request of all the Mem^ 
hers present,) 

Joseph Bakbk, V. P. 

Ciiaimian.** 

This Address was, as it was iinani- 
mousiy voted, forwarded to his Lord-' 
ship, by the Rev. Dr. Holland, one of 
the Secretaries of the Committee, who 
received and presented to the Commit- 
tee the following answer : — 

“ ChichdSter, Sept. 20, 1824. 

“ Dear and Rev. Sir, — The Address 
of congratulation on my promotion 
which you have conveyed to me fiom 
the Members of the Lewes Deanery 
Committee of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, demands my 
most grateful and cordial thanks ; and 
I will thank you to present tliem to the 
Committee at their next meeting, and 
to express also tlie higii sense I enter- 
tain of the distinguished honour they 
have conferred upon me. 

“ Uighlyg ratifying as it must ever be 
to me, to be liekJ ,in estimation by 
those with whom I Infve been so many 
years a fellow-labourer, yet I cannot 


but feel that in the present instance 
they have far over-rated any exertions 
of mine in promoting the prosperity of 
the Institutions to ^hich we are ail sa 
rlevotediy attached : 1 should be doing 
ail act of injustice were 1 not fully and 
freely to declare, that t&you, whoJiave 
proved yourself on all occasions the 
zealous promoter and supporter of 
them, and to the Committee who have 
so ably seconded your pious and bene- 
volent endeavouis, tbeir success is 'en- 
tirely to be attributed. 

1 beg you will assure the Members 
of the Committee that they shall ever 
receive from me the firmest support in 
the promotion of their labour of love ; 
and tltat my fervent prayers shall be 
constantly offered up to Uie throne of 
grace for a blessing on them and their 
good work. With every seutiinefit of 
regard, believe me, 

Dear and Rev. Sir, 

Your sincere friend, 
and faithful biother, 

R. J. Chichesteu. 
“ To the Rev, Dr. Holland, 

Secretary to the Lewes Deanery 
Committee, &c. . 

Signed by direction of the Committee, 
Samuel Holland, -j 
Hen. Jos. Tayler, ( ^ 


Henry Plimley, \ 
John Scouell, ^ 


Secretaries. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
National Society was held on the 3d 
instant, at the Board Room of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which was more than filled with 
the members attending it. His Grace 
the President was in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Bishops of London, St. 
Asaph, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Oxford, Llandaff, 
Exeter, Chichester, Gloucester, Ches- 
ter, Down and Connor ; the Deans of 
Carlisle and Peterborough ; the Arch- 
deacons of London, Middlesex, and 
Lincoln ; Lord Kenyon, Sir James 
Langham, &c. &c. 

The Report coininenced with advert- 
ing to tlie statement made at the for- 
mer Annual Meeting of the result of 
the collection under the King's letter,r 
and announced its wiiole amount '•to 


have rather exceeded 28,000/. a sum 
to which it is not probable that miicli 
more will be added, as the returns from 
9600 parishes have been received. Of 
these there aie mneii too many which 
have made no eolleclion, as will be 
seen when the Report appears, as 
tJieie will be apperideij to it a sclicdtile 
containing thq^name of every contri- 
buting palish, iflgelhcr with the sum 
received, arranged under the diocese to 
which it belongs, and in all^habefical 
order. 

The accession of schools in iiiiiou, 
within the year, was stated to he 1J2, 
encreasing the total number to 209d, 
containing, upon -the most accurate 
computation the Committee were able 
to make, upwards of 360,000 children. 
Under the head of the Central Sdioot 
it appeared that masters and nuatressea 
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tc> the amoimt of 93 liaU been soot onf, 
citKer to till perniMeat atations ia 
Achoola in niiioni or to reoder totnpo- 
vary assistance. Apd imder the head 
of grants towards the erection and fit- 
ting np of scltook, that no less than 6S 
places had; received the Society’S as- 
sistance^ by an appropriation to tlieir 
benefit of fSTtO/. of its funds — a most 
decisive proof tiiat the important public 
services Of the Society are rather en- 
lar^ng upon them than approaching to 
their ultimatum, and tliat the general 
Committee are dispensing with a useful 
liberality the money placed by public 
bounty at their disposal. Some be- 
cjfiests and donations were announced 
in augmentation of the funds, including 
one of 61 . of a very gratifying nature 
as an offering of gratitude from a young 
man who had received his education in 
tlie Central School. And the dispo- 
sable balance was stated to be a clear 
16,090/. The Report concluded with 
paying a well-merited compliment to 
the corporation of Liverpool for the 
munificence displayed by that body in 
aiding the Society’s object, by the 
erection of two schools for 1200 chil- 


dren of botli sexes, witboat any appli- 
cation for its peenuiary assistance, of 
which the Lord Bishop of tlie diocese 
had apprised the Committee, and wtib 
the highly gratifying information that 
the completion of the new clwrciieB 
as anticipated last year, had been the 
signal for the foundation of national 
schools ; of^which two out of the four 
churches in the parish of Lambeth^ dud 
the same number in the parish ot' 
Mary-le-bone, and the one in Camber- 
well were instances. 

In moving and seconding the several 
resolutions, much that was very interest- 
ing fell from the several speakers respect- 
ing the manifold advantages arising from 
that connection between the parochial 
Clergy and ttie poor which Uie Na- 
tional Society have much promoted^ 
and upon the decisive proof afforded 
of its efficacy in improving the morals 
of the lower orders by the reports of 
our public tribunals, where the expe- 
rience of some years had proved that 
the children trained in National Schools 
were rarely if ever seen in the degraded 
character of delinquents. 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 

Degrees coi{ferred June 2. 

BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Bewsher, Rev. William, Queen’s College. . 

MASTERS or AlRTS. 

Bazalgatte, Evelyn, Balliol College. 

Dash wood, George Henry, 

Milnes, Rev. Christopher, and 
Parker, Charles Hubert, Lincoln Col- 
lege. 

Phillips, Rev. Richard Colston, Trinity 
College. » 

Pyke, Rev. John, Exetctp'ollege. 
bandby, Rev. George, ^Arton College. 
Shew, Rev. Henry l^waids, Worcester 
College. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Beaumont, Arthur James, and 
Hazel, James, Queen's College. 

Lawrence, Lewis, Jesus Colleg^. 
Lockwood, William, University College. 
hfaodOnald, Archibaldi^Oriel College. 
Palairet, Charles Michel, Scholar of 
Queea^s College. 

Paley, Thoms, University College, 
puisloy, WhUam, Pembroke College. 


Walkey, Charles Collyns, Worcester Col- 
lege, 

Walwyn, Richard Henry, Oriel Col- 
lege. 

Welsh, John, Queen’s College. 

'June II. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 

Whately, Rev. Richard, Principal of St. 
Alban Hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Churton, William Ralph, Fellow of Oriel 
College. 

Clinton, Rev. Charles John Fynes, Oriet 
College. 

Dandridge, Rev. George, Worcester Col- 
lege. 

£rck, Rev. Charles, St. Edmund. Hall. 

Flesher, Rev. John Thomas, Lincoln Col- 
lege. 

Folliott, Rev. James, Pembroke College. 

French, Rev. Peter, Queen’s College. 

Gale, Rev. William Wilkins, Pembroke 
College. 

Hawkins, Rev. Edward, Pembroke Col- 
lege, 

Markham, Rev. David Frederick, Chriitt 
Church. 
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Farkejr» R^v. John, Oriel College. 

Stubliio, Rev. Newman Jolm^ St John’s 
College. 

Thackeray, Rev. Wil5a»n, Braaenose Col- 
lege.' 

Veck, Rev. Henry Aubery, Magdalen 
Hall. 

Williams, Rev. Edmund, Jcmis College, 
Grand Compounder. 

WilliaiBS/Rev. Thomas, Magdalen HalL 

BACHE1.0US OF ARTS. 

Anbon, John Henry, Christ Cliurdi, 
Grand Compounder. 

Caldecott, Wm. Maniott, Oriel College* 

Chavasse, Horace, and 

Chichester, Robert, Worcester College. 

Dick, William Dou^as, Exeter College. 

Fox, {Samuel, Pembroke College. 

Lambert, Anthony Lewis, Trinity CoL 
lege. 

Liglitbourn, Joseph Fraser, Jesus College. 

Pinneger, Richard Broome, Pembroke 
College. 

Shum, Henry, Wadham College. 

Stanley, E dward John, and 

Vescy, John, Christ Church. 

Vescy, Hon. Thomas, Chiist Church. 

Wells, George, Mag^len College. 

Willcs, Edward, Brasenose College. 

Wilson, Henry Bristow, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Wintle, Henry, Worcester College. 

Wynne, John, Jesus College. 

June ^15. 

HONORARY DOCTORS VN CIVIL LAW. 

Chantrey, Francis, Esq. R.A. 

Lyon, George Francis, Esq. Captain of 
the Royal Navy. 

Oakeley, Sir Charles, Bart, formerly Go- 
vernor of Madras. 

Stuart, Sir James, Bart, of Allanbauk, 
Berwickshire. 

June 16. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Allen, Rev. Humphrey, Worcester Col- 
lege. 

Baldwin, Rev. Gardner, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

Benson, Rev. Ralph Lewen, Christ 
Church. 

Biscoe, Robert, Student of Christ Church. 

Buller, Edward, Esq. Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Butler, Williainf^ Henry, Christ Cliuich. 

Finch, Hon. and Rev. Cliaiies, Merton 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Howells, Rev. Edward, Christ Church. 

Jones, Rev.' Albert, St. John’s College. 

OliveJ Rev. John, Wadham College. 

Paulson, Rev. George Robert, Baliol Col- 
lege. 

. RACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Bonner, Richard Maurice, l^q. CiirEt 
Church, Grand Compounder. 


Bland, Nathaniel^ Christ Church. 

Cox, John, St. Mary Hall. 

EtwaB, Ralfdi, Trinity CoUt^e. 

Harrison, Benjamin# Jolm, Student of 

Christ Church. 

Middleton, Thomas, St. Edmund Hall. 
Mitford, Hon. John, New College. 
Prevost, Sir George, Bart. Oriel College. , 
Robertson, William, Demy of Magdalen 

College. 

Welch, William, St. John’s College. 

May 30. 

Mr. George Cotes, Commoner of Brase- 
nose College, was admitted Scholar of 
Trinity College, on Mr. Blount's Founda- 
tion. 

June 2. 

In a convocation this day, the Univer- 
sity Seal was affixed to a letter of thanks, 
to Henry Drummond, Esq. of Albury 
Park, Surry, for his munificent Founda- 
tion of a Professorship in Political Eco* 
nomy. The day of election for the first 
Professorship was fixed for the 8th of 
June. 

At the same time the House of Convo- 
cation accepted a proposal from the Revv 
Dr. Kllcrton, Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, to found an Annual Prize of twenty 
guineas for the best English Essay on 
some Doctrine or Duty of the Christum 
Religion^ or on some of the points on which 
we differ from the Rornish Churchy or on 
any other subject of Theology ^ w liich shall 
be deemed meet and useful. 

The Prizej^ for the year 1825 have 
been awarded to the following gentle- 
men : — 

Latin Verse. — Inrendium rondi^- 
7tense, anno 16^6. Edward Pawlet 
Blunt, Scholar of Corpus Chrlsti College. 

Latin Essay. — De Trihunicia o/pud 
Roinanoi* Potestate, Frederick Oakley, 
B A. Christ Church. 

English Essay. — Language in its, 
copiousness and sbucturcy considered as 
a test of national civilUafioti. James 
William Mylne, B.A. Balliol College. 

Sir Roger ^^wDfoATE’.s Prize. — 
English Verse.— “ 'flie Temple of Vesta^ 
at TivolL** Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy 
of Magdalen College. 

Jme J. 

Mr. Richard l.athatn) Scholar of Brasc- 
nose College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

June 6. 

Mr. Henry Davison, Scholar of Triniiy 
College, on Mr. Blount’s Foundalimi ; 
Mr. Herman Me ri vale, Commoner of 
Oriel College ; and Mr. Thomas Lewin, 
Coimnoner of^Woicoster College (having 
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been previously nominated on Trinity 
Monday) were admitted Scholars of Tri- 
nity College on tlie original Foundation. 
Jum 10 . 

The election of the first Professor of 
Political Economy, on the Foundation of 
Henry Drunimbnd, Esq. took place, when 
Nassau William Senior, Esq. M.A. late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and Barris- 
ter-at-Law, was unanimously chosen. ‘ 

. June 11. 

The Electors to Dean Ireland’s Scho- 
larships signified to the Vice-Chancellor 
their choice qf Mr. Herman Merivale, 
Scholar of Ti^iiity College, to be the first 
Scholar on that Foundation. 

June 12. 

In full Convocation, the University Seal 
was ahi^ied to petitions to the House of 
Commons, for leave to bring in a Bill 
authorizing the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the several Colleges and 
Halls therein, to raise money by mortgage 
of their possessions, for defraying the ex- 
pense of buildings for the accommodation 
of an increased number of Students. 

June 15. 

The Rev. Dr. Whatcley, Principal of 
St. Alban Hall, was nominated and ap- 
proved as a select Preacher, in the room 
of the Rev. W. Mills, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, who has resigned; and the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke College, 
was nominated a Commissioner of the 
Market, in the room of Dr. Pett. 

The Rev. Joseph Smith, M.A. and 
Probationary Fellow of Trinity College, 
was admitted actual Fellow of that So- 
ciety. 

The names of those candidates, who at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the Three Classes of IA~ 
terai Humaniores and Disciplina Mathe- 
matics et Physics respectively, according 
to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follows : — 

In the First Class of Liters Huinaniores.^ 
Beaumont, Arthur James, Queen's ‘Col- 
lege. 

Carey, Peter Stafford, St, John’s College. 
Cox, William Hayward, Pembroke Col- 
lege. 

Moberly, George, Balliol College. 

Palairet, Charles, Queen’s College, 
Smythe, William, Christ Church. 

In the Second Class of Liters Hmia^ 
niores^ 

CorDbhf Huberj;^ Kestell, Corpus Christi 

College. 

Dod, Henry Dayman, Worcester College. 
Ind, James, Queen’s College. 

Macdonald, Archibald, and 


Prevost, Sir George, Oriel College. 
Walkey, Charles CoUyns, Worcester 
College. 

Welch, William, and 
Wilson, Henry Bristow, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 

In the Third Class of Liters Ilumanioi'cs. 
Baker, George, Wadham College. 

Bonner, Richard Maurice, Christ Church. 
Capper, John Iiewis, Pembroke College. 
Dear, William Smith, Wadham College. 
Dixon, John, Christ Church. 

Eyre, George Edward, Oriel College. 
Foley, John, Wadham College. 

Heberden, William, Oriel College. 

Hill, John, Brasenose College. 

Hone, Frederick, University College. 
Hull, Henry William, Oriel College. 
Lightbourne, Joseph Fraser, Jesus Col- 
lege. 

Rhoades, James, Wadham College. 
Stanley, Edward John, Christ Church. 
Toller, Samuel Bushe, Trinity College. 
Tucker, Marwood, Balliol College. 

Walsh, Joseph Neate, St. John’s College, 
Wintle, Henry, Worcester College. 

Public Examiners. 

Cardwell, Edward 
Jelf, Richard William 
Johnson, Arthur 
Longley, Charles Xhoma'S 
Mills, William 
Ogilvie, Charles Atmorc. 

Jn the First Class of Disciplins Malhe^ 
motion et Physics. 

Beaumont, Arthur James, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

Jones, Calvert Richard, gnd 
Prevost, Sir George, Bart. Oriel College. 
Vallack, Benjamin William Salmon, Ex- 
eter College, 

Walsh, Joseph Neate, St. John’s College. 

In the Second Class of Disciplins Mathe- 
matics et Physics. 

Bonnor, Richard Maurice, Christ Church. 
Cox, William Hayward, Pembroke Col- 
lege. 

Vesey, Hon. Thomas, Christ Church. 
Public Examiners. 

Cooke, George Leigh 
Ogle, James Adey 
Rigaud, Stephen Peter 
The number of candidates who form 
the fourth class, but whose names are not 
published, amounts to 101. 

June 22, 

Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. waa 
admitted Scholar of New College. . 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred June !• 
BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Elphinstone, liowgrd, Trinity College. 
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BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Phillips, Charles, Clare Hall. 

. June 11. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Archdall, Rev. Thomas, Fellow of Em> 
manuel College. 

Shelford, Rev. Thomas, Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College. 

Singleton, Rev. R. A. St, John’s College, 
Grand Compounder. 

M/VSTER OF ARTS, 

Stapleton, Rev. A. Queen’s College, Grand 
Compounder. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Broadley, Charles Bayles, Esq. Trinity 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Leicester, Rev. Cliarlcs, Trinity Hall, 
Grand Compounder. 

June 18. 

HONORARY DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Percy, Hon. and Rev. Hugh, St. John^s 
College, Dean of Canterbury. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Sumner, Rev. Charles Richard, M.A. Tri- 
nity College, Prebendary of Canterbury. 


Trinity College Examination. 

The following is an alphabetical list of 
the first class of Senior Sophs, Junior 
Sophs, and Freshmen : — 

SENIOR SOIMIS. 


R. Atkinson 

Ma^on 

StansBeld 

G^dhart, sen. 

Hodgson 

r«TW 

Sulheld 

Stratton 

Smedley 

Webb 

' JUNIOR S0P1I.S. 


Cams 

Cooper 

Ilovenden 

C leash y 

Dobbs 

Turner 

FRESHMEN. 


Barnes 

Ingham 

Peile 

Borlase 

Lee 

C. Perry 

Fawcett 

Lestoiirgcon 

Willis 

Fitzherbert 

Netherwood 
June 9. 



The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the 
best English Poem by a resident Under- 
graduate, was adjudged to Vhlward George 
Lytton Bulwer, Esq. Fellow Commoner 
of Trinity Hall. Subject — Sculpture. 

June 11. 

William Russell, Esq. Charles Arnold, 
Esq, and Charles Dade, Esq. Bachelors of 
Arts, of Caius College, were elected Fel- 
lows of that Socieiy, on Dr. Perse’s Foun- 
dation. 

The King has been pleased to appoint 
the Rev. Professor Henslow, M.A. of St. 
John's College, to the Regius Professor- 
ship of Botany, vacant by the death of 
Professor Martyn. 

Sir William Brov^nf.’s Gold Medals 
are adjfidged as follows : — 

VOL. vn, NO. vn. 


Greek Ode. 
lirii^dvitfv TTUira yrj 
W. Selwyn, JBt. John’s College. 

Latin /)de. 

Academia Cantabrigiensis tot jiomsadificus 
ornata, 

Robert Snow, St. Johfi’s College. 
Greek Epigram. 

llepiaaol Trdvreg 6i *v pkatp \6yoi. 

B. H. Kennedy, St. John’s College. 
Latin Epigram. 

Summum summa injuria. 

B. H. Kennedy, St. John’s College, 
Hebrew Examinations. 

The successful Candidate Is Mr. Ph, 
W. Buckbam, of St. John’s College \ 
and the Examiners have expressed their 
high opinion of the excellent examination 
passed by Mr. W. Ford, of Magdalen 
College. The Examiners were the Rev. 
D. G. Wait, LL.D. St. John’s College ; 
Rev. S. Lee, A.M. Professor of Arabic, 
Queen’s College ; Rev. G, Skinner, A.M. 
Jesus College ; and Rev. G. Attwood, 
A.M. Pembroke College. 

A Subsyndicate has been appointed to 
consider the means of increasing the funds 
of the Public Library. The Christmas 
Hobdays at the Library are abolished, 
and the following are those alone, on 
which it will be closed in future > — Christ- 
mas- Day; the Epiphany; the Purifica- 
tion; Asb-Wediiesday ; Good-Friday ; 
Easter Monday ; Easter Tuesday ; Holy 
Thursday ; Whit-Monday ; Whit-Tues- 
day; November 5 (Gunpowder-plot); 
appointed Fast-days aiul Thanksgiving- 
days ; the day after each Quarter-day ; 
and the Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, in tlic week after the coiu- 
nienccment. On Saturdays, it is open 
from ten to one*, on Saints’ Days from 
twelve till three ; and all other days from 
ten till three. 

PREFERMENTS. 

The Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s, and Pre- 
bendary of Durham, promoted to the 
See of Salisbury, vacant by the death 
of Dr. John FibHiwi. 

The Very Rev. John Banks Jenkinson, 
D.D. Dean of Worcester, promoted to 
the Bishoprick of St. David’s, and to 
a Preliend of Durham. 

Bidwell, Edward Tomson, M.A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to be 
Preacher of St. Mary’s Church, Thet- 
ford, and Master of the School and 
Hospital Charity in that town, in the 
room of tiic late Rev. T. Wright, 
founded in pursuance of the will of the 
late Sii Richard Fuhuei'Jtonc, Kyt. 

3 N 
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Brooke, Thomas, B.A. late of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Minister of Lane- 
End, in the Staffordshire Potteries, to 
the Rectory of (Wistaston, Cheshire ; 
Patron, J. W. Hammon, Ejq. of Wis- 
taston Hall. 

Chamberlayn#! John, M.A* to the Rec- 
tory of Eastwick, Hertfordshire; Pa- 
troness, Mrs. Plumer, of Gxlston Park. 

Cockbum, Richard, b.U. late PellOw of 
St John’s College, Cahihridge, to a 
Prebeudal Stall in the Cathedral Church 
of Winchester. 

Croft, James^ M.A, Prebendary of Can- 
terbury, to the Archdeaconry of Can- 
terbury. 

Ednionds, Robert, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Curate of St Peter’s, 
Northampton, to the Rectory of Church 
Lawford, and the Vicarage of Newn- 
ham, Warwickshire ; Patroness, the 
Duchess of Buccleugh and Queensbury. 

Gaisford, Thomas, M.A. Profes'^or of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, to 
a Prcbendal Stall in the Church of 
Worcester. 

Hook, James,* D.C.L. Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, and Prebendary of Win- 
chester, to the Deanery of Worcester. 

Hume, — — Vicar of Warminster, to 
the Vicarage of Melksham ; Patrons, 
the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury. 

Ion, John, M.A. Hector of Halsham in 
Holdcrness, to the Vicarage of Heming- 
borough, in the East Riding of York- 
shire } Patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Jones, W. to the Rectory of Evenload, 
Worcestershire. 

King, R. J. to the Afternoon Lectureship 
of the parish of Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire. 

Lockey, Francis, D.C.iJ. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Blackford, within the parish 
of Wedmore. 

Mavor, John, D.D. Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and Perpetual C Urate of Forest 
Hill, Oxford, to the Rectory of Had- 
leigh, Essex ; Patrons, the Rector and 
Fellows of Lincoln College. 

Miller, Charles Sanderson, Vicar of Har- 
low, Essex, and Cifaplain to tire Dow- 
ager Viscountess Chetwynde, to the 
living of Matching, Essex, by Dispensa- 
tion ; Patron, the Bishop of London. 

Montgomery, R<^rt, B.A, to the Rec- 
tory of Holcot, in' the county of Nor- 
thampton ; patron, his &ther, the Rev. 
Francis Montgomery. 

Feared, Edward Serocold, M.A. F.S.A. of 
Jesus College, '^'Cambridge, to be Morn- 
ing Preacher of Hanover Chapel, Re- 
g^t^treet. 

Fellew, Hon. and Rev. Edward, M.A. of 


Oriel Coll^, is appointed to the Rec- 
tory of Chistow, Devon. 

Percy, Hon. and Rev. Hugh, D.D. of St. 
John’s Collf?^e, Cambridge, Arfchdeacoii 
and Pl-ebendary of Canterbury, and 
Chancellor of Sarumi td the Dignity of 
f)ean of Canterbury. 

Richards, Joseph, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Wedmore, in the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 

Roberts, RobeH, D D. to hold the Rec- 
tory of Wadeuhoe, with the consolidat- 
ed Rectory of Barnwell All Saints and 
St. Andrew, in the county of Nor- 
th impton, by Dispensation. 

Rudge, James, D.p. to be Domestic 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

Sage, Charles Arthur, to the Vicarage of 
St. Peter, in Brackley, with the Chapel 
of St. James’s annexed, in the county 
of Northampton, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Thomas Bartholomew Wood- 
man; Patron, the Moat Noble George 
Granville, Marquis of Stafford. 

Sumner, Charles Richard, D.D. Preben- 
dary of Worcester, to a Prebendal Stall 
in the Church of Canterbury. 

Thursby, Henry, to the Rectory of Isham 
Inferior, in the county of Northamp- 
ton ; patron, the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Vanbrugh, George, B.C.L. Rector of 
Aughton, to a Prebend in Wells Cathe- 
dral. * 0 

Wilkinson, Marlow Watts, B.D. of M^r- 
cc-stcr College, Oxford, to the Rectory 
of Harcsccnt, €U?n Pitchcombe, Glou- 
cester; Pati'oness, Mrs. Anne Purnell 
Purrell, of Kingshill, near Dursley, by 
dispensation, to hojd that preferment 
wilh the Rectory of Uley, in the same 
county# 

Wilson, William Carus, M.A. Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, to hold the Rectory of Whit- 
tington, with the Vicarage of Tunstall, 
by Dispensation; Patron, W. W. Ca- 
rus Wilson, Esq. M.P. 

Woodford, Francis, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Weston Bamfylde. 


ORDINATIONS. 

By the Lord Bishop of Ely, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, on Trinity 
Sunday. 

DEACONS. 

Alpe, Philip, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Isa^son, John Frederick, B.A St.John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Lathbiiry, Thomas, B.A. St, Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 9 
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Eminanuel College, 

Pope, Simeon Lloyd, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. \ 




Pope, Stephen, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 


From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 5 

RanHen, George Elliot, B.A. Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge. 

Smith, George-Gordon, B.A. St. Albaif s 
Hall, Oxford. \ 

From the Bishop of Rochester. J 

Still, Peter, B.A. King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Stone, Thomas Chalmers, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

PRIRSTS. 

Alder, Gilbert, S.C.L. Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. , 

Carrighan, George Greystock, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Crosland, John, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

Green, Charles, M.A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Hainilton, Joseph Harripian, B.A. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Hodgson William, B.A. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Leach, Walter Burton, B.A. Wadhaml 
College, Oxford. x 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. J 

Maddison, John George, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Moultrie, John, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Potlkary, George Yr^)wne Eras. B.A. 
Magdalen Hall, Oxftjid. 

Guarlcrman, William, Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 

Stapleton, Miles John, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

Still, John, B.A. St, Mary’s Hall, Ox 1 
fmd. > 

From the Bishop of Bangm*. j 

Waddington, George, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

By the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 

in the Cathedral on Trinity Sunday. 

DEACONS. 

Arnold, Charles, B,A, Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Cobb, Jolm Francis, B.A. St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Douphrate, Jonathan, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Earle, Chailes Hare, B.A. Trinity .Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Powell, John Giles, B.A, St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Spence, Hu.^h Maltby, B.A. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


White, Samson Henry, B.A. Mertou Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Wilson, William, B.A. St. John’s Col - 1 
lege, Cambridge. > 

By Let. Dim. from tlfe Bp. of Norwich. J 

PRIESTS. 

Hotchkin, Robert Charlej Herbert, B.A. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

La Fargue, Robert Augustus, B.A. Sid- 
ney College, Cambridge. 

Montgomery, Robert, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Murray, James, B.A. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Thornton, Thomas Cooke, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Thursby, Henry, M.A. Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Wake, John William, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


} 

A. 

■] 
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By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in St 

Marylebone Chapel, May 28. 

DEACONS. 

Browne, Thomas Muiray, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

By Let. Dim. from the Bp. of Exeter. 

Dowell, Stephenson Wilkinson, B.A, 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Fletcher, Leonard, B.A. All Souls* 
College, Oxford. 

By Let. Dim. from the Bp. of Worcester, 

Fry, John, B.A. Tiiuity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Gordon, John, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Ilarri&on, Thomas, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hartley, James Katcliffe, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 

Hay, Lord Thomas, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Holgate, Thomas Burton, 

Hall, Cambridge, 

By Let. Dim, from the Bp. 

Mayne, John Tliomas, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Minton, Thomas Webb, Clare Hall, “1 
Cambridge, Literate > 

ify Let. Dim. from the Bp. of Durham, j 

Noel, the Hon.'*Bj!f)tist Wriothesley, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Peart, William, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Pickford, Francis, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Canrbridge. 

Pinfold, Charles John, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Pratt, Henry, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

By Let. Dim. fiom thc^Vi chbp. of York 


n, B.A. Clare T 
p. of Durham. J 
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Reade, Thomas Bancroft, B.A. Caiua 
Collcffc, Cambridge. 

Ware, Ebenezer, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Williams, Chdrles, *^.C.L. Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Wing, John, U-A. Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Youldon, Abraham, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Caml^ridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Brownlow, William, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Bryan, George, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Blundell, George Peacock, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Cragg, Stephen, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Edmonds, Richard, Magdalen Hall, 

• Oxford. > 

By Let Dim. from the Bishop of Exeter. ) 
Fry, William, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Gardner, Thomas Woodward, B.A. Christ 
Clmicli, Oxford. 

Grant, Charles, St. John’s College, 1 
Cambridge, Literate r 

By Let. Dim. from the Archbp. of York.' 
Greene, William Henry, B.A. St. John 
College, Cambridge. 

Grylls, John Couch, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Harris, Jos, Hemington, M.A. Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Hnzelwood, Samuel, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hamilton, William Frederick, B.A. St. 

Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Ibbetsoi), Joseph, B.A. St. John’s Col- J 
lege, Cambridge. J- 

By Let. Dim. from the Archbp. of York, j 
Jackson, Humphrey, B.A. Scholar of St. 

John’s College, Cainbrj<lge- 
Langton, Charles, B.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford'. 

Lawson, Charles, B.A. Scholar of St. 

John’s College, Cambiidgo. 

Locking, Henry, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Millies, Christopher, B.A. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. e. 

Taylor, Peter, B.A. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 

Wheat, Cailos Coney, B.A, St. John’s 
< ’ollege, Cambridge. 

Wilde, Ralph, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Whitehurst, Thomas Beach, B.A. St. 

Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Wynn, Simon Hart, B.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge 

By the Lord Bishop of Oxford, in 
Christ Church Cathedral, May 28, the 
iDllowing gentlemen of that UnWci sit y ; — 


DEACONS. 

Blandy, Francis Jackson, B.A* Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

Bowen, Jeremiah, B.A. Chaplain of New 
College. 

Clutterbuck, James Charles, Fellow of 
gxeter College. 

Dasliwood, George Henry, B.A. Lincoln 
College. • 

Dodd, Henry Allison, M.A. Chaplain of 
Queen’s College. 

Dyke, Thomas Hart, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Gresley, William, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church. 

Greswell, Edward, M.A. Fellow of Cor- 
pus Christ! College.* 

Hawkins, George, M.A. Probationary 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

Hutchins, Thomas, B.A, Chaplain of 
Christ Church. 

Lloyd, William Henry Cyiiric, B.A. Scho- 
lar of Christ Church. 

Mesham, Arthur Bennett, M.A. Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College. 

Michell, Henry William Robinson, B.A, 
Scholar of Trinity College. 

Passand, Henry, B.A. St. Alban’s Hall, 
Curate of Noke. 

Saunders, Augustus Page, B.A. Student 
of Christ Church. 

Scarbrough, William, B.A. Chaplain of 
Christ Church. 

Steele, Francis Chair^br6, B.A. Scholar of 
Jesus Collt^ge. ^ • 

Stone, William, M.A. Fellow of Brasc- 
nose College. 

Titley, Peter, B.A. Scholar of Jesus Col- 
lege. 

Tyndall, George, M.A. Fellow of Merton 
College, 

PRIESTS. 

Abrahall, ^ohn Charles James Hoskyns, 
B.A. Scholar of Wadham College. 

Banner, Benjamin Holford, M.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 

Churton, Thomas Townson, M.A. Fellow 
of Brasenose College. 

Coleridge, Edward, B.A. Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Cotes, diaries Grey, B.A. Christ Church, 
Curate of Stonesfield. 

Dandridge, George, B.A. Curate of Rou* 
sham. 

Dodgs>on, Charles, M.A. Student of Christ 
Churcli. 

Duboulay, James Thonia.-s, M.A. Fellow 
of Exeter College. 

Ellis, John Joseph, M.A. Fellow of St, 
John’s College. 

Harrison, William, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Henderson, Thomas B.A. Student of 
Christ Church. 
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Littleh.iles, Thomas, B,A. Student of 
(’hri^t Church. 

Newman, John Henry, M.A. Fellow of 
Oriel College. 

Perkins, Penjamiii Robert, B.A. Chaplain 
of Christ (yhiirch. 

Richards, Joseph Loscomb, M.A. Fellow 
of Exeter College. 

Veysie, Daniel, M.A. Student of Christ 
Chnn’li. 

Webber, George Henry, B. A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

Woodgate, Henry Arthur, M.A. Fellow 
of St. John's College. 

May 29. 

By the Lord Bishop of Winchester, in 

the Parish Church of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. 

DEACONS. 

Evans, William, B.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Ferrers, Proby John, B.A. Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Hutton, Charles James, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Mildmay, C. A. St. John, B.A. Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Penton,' Thomas, B.A. Pembioke College, 
Oxford. 

Pole, Richard, B.A. Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 

1‘IIIESTS. 

Hanson, George Lowdon, B.A. (lueen’s 
College, Oxford. ^ 

Watson, Joljn Ilowlelti B.A. Wadlunn 
College, Oxford. 

June 12 . 

At a general Ordination hy the Lord 

Bishop of Gloucester. 

DEACONS. • 

Jackson, John, M.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxfoid. 

Stephens, Charles Lodcr, B.A. St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

Veel, Peter, B.A. Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Watkins, Morgan, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

AnnCvsley, Francis, B.A. St, John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Blagdon, Edvvard, B.A. St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 

Brickdalc, Richard, B.A. Christ Church, 
Oxfoid. 

Daniel, Joseph, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

Dwarris, Charles Augustus, B.A. Emma- 
nuel College, Cambridge. 

Joues, Henry, JLA, Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. 

Nekon, Horatio, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 

Paynter, Samuel, B.x\, Trinity College, 
Carabridgtv, 


June 15. 

At Winchester College, by the Lord 

Bishop of Hereford. 

DEACONS. 

Golpoys, James Adair Griffith, B.A. Ex- 
eter College, Oxford. 

Hodges, Frederick, cxaifliiied Student in 
Civil Law, New College, Oxford. 

Pilkington, Charles, examined Student in 
Civil Law, New College, Oxford. 

Woodcock, Stephen Lewis, B.x\. Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

June 19 . 

At a general Ordination holdeii by the 

Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

DEACONS. 

Arthy, John, B.A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bruige. 

Bleiikiiisop, William Thomas, B.A, St. 
Alban Hall, Oxford. 

Brook, Charles Abraham, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Cory, Robert, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Camhridge- 

Filtues^, Henry, Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Gibson, John, B.A. Catharine Hall, Cam- 
biidge. 

Goode, W illiam, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Image, John, B.A. Caius College, Cam- 
hriilge, 

Iveson, Thomas, Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

King, James, B.A. Catharine Hal), Cam- 
bridge. 

Lawton, Joseph Thomas, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Lowther, Ponsonby, late of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Matthews, Charles S. B.A. Pembroke 
Hall, Cambiiifgc. 

Norris, John, B.A. Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Parmeter, John Dent, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, C^amhiidgc. 

Salmon, Thomas William, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Scholeliekl, Joshua, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Spurgeon, John, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Camhiidge. 

Twiss, Illiam Christopher, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

W'ilson, Roheit, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, 

PRIESTS. 

Aldilch, William Wogan, S.C.L. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Barkway, Frederick, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Borton, Charles, B.A. Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Clowes, Thomas, B.A. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oanibridftc. 
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Cobbold, Thomas Spencer, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Caiikbridge. 

Codd, Charles, B.A. Clare Hall, Cam* 
bridge. % 

Copsey, Daniel, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Cricl^, Thomas, A. FeUow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

CuhUt, John, B.A. Christ Cdlege, Cam* 
bridge. 

Decker, Robert, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Eller, Joseph Irvin. 

Everard, WUliam Ilest, M.A, Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Fulcher, Thomas, B.A, Sidney Sussex 
C(4l€^, Cambridge. 

Gould, Edward, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

Gurdon, Philip, B,A. Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

Hammond, John Parisli, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Herring, Armine, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hetling, Thomas, M.A. Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

How, George Augustus, late of St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford. 

Jardine, William Wigzell, M.A, Christ 
College, Cambridge. 

King, William Clark, B. A. Corpus Clnisti 

• College, Cambridge. 

Longe, Robert, B.A, Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Marcon, Charles, Merton College, Oxford. 

Neiicatre, Henry Sidney, B.A. St John’s 
f^Jollege, Cambridge. 

Pope, Stephen, FeUow of Emmanuel Col* 
lege, Cambridge. 

Price, Courtnay Boyle, B.A. St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. * 

Richards, RusseU, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Smith, Jolm, B.A. St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Sandby,. Geuiigc, B.A. Merton College, 
Oxford. 

Stoddart, George Henry, B.A. Oueen’s 
College, Oxford. * 

Teunplctton, Hcrcutev Sskinner, BJl. Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Walfbrd, Thomafi, B.A. Ca- 

tharine Hall, Cambridge. 

Warne, Johtt, BJL Trimty College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Cl^ROYMEN MAEBJED. 

Nathaniel, B.A. youngest son of 
QcNarge of Bayheld HaB, 

Norfolk, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
JBardley WUmoi MicheU, Esq. of Werp 

^ groves, Sussex ; on the 26th of May, 

«l St MaryUthpne^ 

JBest, Thomas, LE.B. of Somer- 


set, to Sophia, youngest daughter of 
John Burcham, Esq. of the former 
place ; on Saturday, May 2Sth, at 
Coningsby, Lincolnshire. 

Blake, Robert Pliilip, B.A. of Merton 
College, Oxford, and of Wilmington, 
Su*tsex, to Anna Maria, eldqst daugh* 
ter of the late WUliam Bhsett, Esq. ; 
at St. Mary Woolhoth, June 2. 

Baker, Thomas, son of T. Baker, Esq. of 
Ashhurst Lodge, Kent, to Elizabeth 
Lloyd Carr, third daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester. 

Barker, W. B. Rector of Highclere, Hants, 
and late Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, to Sarah, third daughter of — ^ — 
Escott, Esq. of Harttowe, Somerset. 

Bond, James F. Dean of Ross, to Chris- 
tiana Margarettu, eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Lorenzo Hely 
Hutchinson. 

Browning, F. Rector of Ticliwell, Nor- 
folk, and a Prebenilary of Salisbury, to 
Wilhelniina, eldest daughter of Sir W. 
E. Welby, Bart, of Denton Hall ; at 
Denton, Lincolnshire. 

Cornwall, , of Avebury, to Miss Mar- 

ler, ofCorsham. 

Conington, John, to Sophia Christiana, 
eldest daughter of J* C. L. Calcrail, 
Esq. of Ancaster, Lincolnshire. 

Duboulay; James Thomas, M A. and 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, on 
the Foundation of |5ir William Petre, to 
Susan Maria, eldest daughter of Seth 
Ward, Esq. of Camberwell. ^ 

Fielding, Henry, M A. late of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to Sarali Anne, 
second daughter of tlie Rev. J. Lyon, 
M.A. ; oit Tuesday, May 2ith, at 
Prestwickj Lancashire. 

Fisher, G. J. M.A. Rector of Winfriih 
Newbur^hj Dorset, to Elizabeth, se- 
cond daughter of John Pendrill, Esq. of 
Batin 

Fowle, James, M.A. of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of 
Queensborough, to Mary Anne, only 
daughter of the Rev. E. Edwards, Vicar 
ol’ Leysdown. 

Good, Henry, to Anne Maria, second 
daughter of the late Charles Berkehyi 
Esq. of Biggen Hall, Northami>tt)n- 
shire. 

Hamilton, George, Rector of Killemogb, 
in the Queen’s county, Ireland, to 
Frances Anne, third daughter of the 
late Adunral Sir Chichester Fortesque. 

Holmes, T. P. to Miss Marriott, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Marriott, of Wisbech ; at tlie 
same place. 

Jordan, Gibbers Walker, to Cliarlotte 
Penelope, secopd daughter of the|ate 
Rev. B. L. Sclater, Vicar of Wlt^ngham. 

Keble, Thomas, B.D. and of Co^-. 
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pus Christ! College, Oxford, to Elhsttbcth 
Jano, eldest daughter of the late Uev. 
George Clarke, of Meyscy, Hampton ; 
at Cirencester, hy the Uev. John Ke- 
ble> MtA. and Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxlord. 

Lakin, John, Rector of Nursling, Hunts, 
to Elizabeth^ daughter of H* T. Tenni- 
son, Esq. of Tutchbury Mount House. 

Lavic, Thomas, eldest son of the late ^!r 
Thomas Lavie, K.O.B. to Octavla Con- 
stance, fourth da%}ghter of Theophllus 
Richard Salwey, Esq. of the Lodge, 
i^alop; at Richard'sCastlc, near Ludlow. 

Leathes, Chaloner Stanley, M.A. late of 
Exeter College, Oxford, to Miss 
Loathes, daughter of ^tlie Rev. Isaac 
Leathes, Rector of Mepal ami Sutton, 
Cambridgeshire; at TheHield, June 14. 

Parker, William Harris, of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Ann I^lontagu, re- 
lict of the late Thomas Murthwayte 
Parker, Esq. of Park north, Cumberland. 

Pluitiptre, Charles Thomas, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Claypol^, to Caroline, second 
daughter of J.- C. L. Calcraft, Esq. of 
Ancaster, Lincolnshire. 

Rodes, Cornelius Hedthcote Ueastou, 
M.A. of Barlbro’ Hall, Derbyshire, to 
Anne Maria Harriet, youngest daugh*- 
ter of WilHam Gossip, Esq. of llatiield 
House, near Doncaster ; at St. George's, 
Hanover-square. 

Rowden, Francis,** I}.D. late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxft>rd, and Rector of 
Cuxham atid Ibstone, to Catharine 
Charlotte, only child of the Rev. Dr. 
Benson, Rector of Hampton Poyle and 
of South Weston, all in Oxford; at 
Hampton Poyle, by the Rev. Edward 
Rowden, Vicar of Highwortli. 

Sumner, Charles Vernon Holme, Minis- 
ter of Trinity Church, Newington, to 
Henrietta Katharine, daughter of Wil- 
liam Mason, Esq. ofNecton Hall, Nor- 
folk ; at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Tooke, Alfred, Rector of Thorne Coffin, 
Somerset, to Eliza, third daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Poole, of the Royal 
Crescent. 

Tower, William, youngest son of the late 
C. Tower, Esq. of Weald Hall, Essex, 
to Maria, third daughter of Admiral Sir 
Eliab Harvey, G.C.B. and M.P. for 
Essex ; at St. George’s, Hanovcl- 
,^tiare. 

Wetherell, Henry, M.A. of University 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Thrux- 
ton, Herefordshii'e, to Harriet Maria, 
only daughter of K. B. Clive, Esq. of 
Whitfield, In that county ; at St. Mary- 
le -bone Church. 

White, J. C. Rector of ^Rawreth, Sussex, 


to Sarah, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Pyne, Esq. of Boyce’s 11 sU, Bemifieet. 

WHliams, Hugh, M.A. of Llatida^ and 
Rector of Rhosilly , Glamorganshire, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Thomas, perp^ual Cuixuie of 
Caeran, in the same county, 

Wilson, WilUam, B.A. of Soham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Henrietta, eldest daugh- 
tet the late Charles Lockhart, Ebq. 
of New Hall, in the county of Croinbr- 
fie. North Britain. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Andrewes, Gerrntd, D.D. Dean of Can- 
terbury, aud Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster; at the Rectory House, 
Piccadilly, June 2, in his 67th yeai. 
He was formerly Fellow of Trhuty 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1773, M.A. 
1798, D.D. 1807. 

Burt, C. 11. Vicar of Cannington, Somer- 
set, and Chaplain to the Duke of Siisstrx 
and Earl Grey ; also a Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Somerset. 

Carrington, James, Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral, Incumbent of Topsham, arul 
Rector of St. Martin's, Exeter, and of 
East Coker, Somersetshire. 

Coaiie, Rev. John, Curate of Teffont 
Evias, aged 32. 

Hawksw’ortli, , Rector of Guisley, 

Yorkshire, and formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1799, M A. 
1 802. The third turn of presentation 
to the Rectory (the one now vacant) is 
in the Master and Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Hicks, James, Peri>etual Curate of Stow 
cum Qui, Cumbridgeslkire, and Kectov 
of Wiston, M nntingdonsbire ; at WiL 
braharn Temple. He was formerly 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; B.A. 
1777, M.A. 1780. 

Heslop, Rev. Luke, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Buckingham, Prebendary of St. Paul's 
and Lincoln, and Rector of Mary-^e- 
bone, aged 86 ; on tlm 23d June. 

James, William, Rector of £venh>de, 
Worcester- 

Jones, James, thirty-foiir years Rector of 
Shipliam, Somerset. 

Keymer, C. T. B.Ai. late Curate of Gos- 
lield, Essex, aged *36., 

Martyn, Thomas, B.D. F.R.S. Regius 
Professor of Botkny in the University 
of Cambridge, for the period H>f6t years, 
at his Rectory of Pertdnlwil!, Bedford- 
shire. The venerable and learned Pro- 
fossor waiS formerly of E«wnaw.el Col- 
lege, and afterwards Fellow of Sidney* 
B.A. I76fi, M.A. 1759, B.D.' 17fi6, 
and was elected to the Professorship in 
1761. * 
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Outlaw, Robert, Rector of Longford, 
Siiropshire; in hb 78th year. 

Phillips, James, M.A, Lecturer of Wy- 
rardsbury, and lata of University Col- 
lege, Oxibrd; at Datchett, near Windsor. 

Powell, Samuel^ Rector of Bryngwyn, 
Radnorslure, m his 72d year. 

Pryce, ^harles,* ALA.' Vicair of Willing- 
borough^ Korthamptonshire, and Pre- 
bendary of Hereford Cathedral; at 
Ramsgate. 

Smith, Joseph, Vicar of Melksham, and 
Prebendary of Salisbury ; at Melksham, 
Wilts. 

Walker, William, at Bromptxm, Chaplain 
of LiuooliPs-iini, and Rector of Monk- 
silver. 

Ward, Thomas Watson, in his 64t]i year, 
Vicar of Sharnbrook and of Felmcrsham 


cum Pavenham, Bedfbrdshire, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, B.A. 1785, 
M.A. 1788. 

Wightort^ A. Vicarof Holt, Denbighshire. 

Woodm(;ni, T. B. M.A. Vicar of Brack- 
ley, Rector of Daylesford, Prebendary 
of York, and Ch^lain to his, Royal 
Highness the Dulte of Clarke ; at 
Cheltenham. ^ ' 

Wright, T. M.A. Rector of Greetham, 
Lincolnshire, and Kilverstone, Norfolk, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, 
Thetford. 

Wyldc, Charles, D.D. Prebendary of 
Southwell, Official of the Archdeacon 
of Nottingham, fifty^-two years Rector 
of St. Nicholas, in Nottingham, and 
Vicar of Waltham, in the county of Lin- 
coln. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Seventeen Sermons. By the Rev. St. Margaret, Canterbury, on Thurs- 

Hugh Me. Neile, A.M. 8vo. I2s. day. May 19, 1825, at the Annual Vi- 

Systematic preaching recommended, sitatiun of the Archdeacon. By the 
in a Sermon preached June 4, 1825, Rev. Henry R. Moody, M.A. 8vo. 
ill the Church of St. Mary tlie Virgin, Is. 6d. 

Oxford, at the Visitation of the Ven. The Life of John Sharp, D.D. Lord 
Archdeacon. By E. Hawkins, M.A. Archbishop of York ; to which are 
Is. 6d. . added Three Appendixes j collected by 

A Course of Nin^e Sermons. By the his Son, Thomas SImrp, D.D. Edited 

Rev, F, Close, A.M. l2mo. 5s. by Thomas Newcoine, -M.A. 2 voj.s. 

Sermons preached before a Country 8vo. 21s, 

Congregation. By William Bishop, Remains of tbp’-Iatc Rev. Charles 
M.A. l%mo. 5s, Wolfe, A. B. with a brief Memoir of his 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Life. By tlie Rev. J. A. Russell, M.A, 
Church of St. Paul, at the Anniversary 2 vols. l2mo, 10s. bds. 

Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of The Preparation of the Righteous, 
the Clergy, May 21, 1825. By the A Sermon preached at tlie Parish 

Rev. J. H. jfeukinson, D.D. Dean of Church of St. James, Westminster, on 

Worcester. 4to. la, db. Sunday, Jime 1 2 , 1825, being the .Sun- 

Sernioiis. By the Rev. ^''Iioniaa flay following the funeral of the Very 

Progiiull Dlbdiii,M.A. F.R.S. 8vo.l5s. Rev. (J. Andrewes, D.D. late Dean of 

The Theology of the Early Patri- Canterbury. By Edward Smedtey,juii. 

archs; illustrated b^ an Appeal to sub- A^M. 8vo. Is. 
sequent Parts of tJie Holy Scriptures. The Protecting Mercy of God prac- 
By the Rev. Thomas T, Btddulpli, tically considered. A Sermon preached 

M.A. 2 vois. 8vo. 218. « on Trinity Monday, May 30, 1 825, be- 

Tlic Parish Chiircli^ Religion in fore the Corporation of the I’^inity- 
Britain. By T^ipinas Wood, A.M. House, in Uie Parish Chiii*ch of St. 

8vo. lOs. 6d. cholas, Deptford. By John H. Spry, 

A Sermon preached in the Church of D.D. 4to. 2s. 

. NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Weslionld be glad to avail ourselves of the assistance of Faustus in some 
form, but we do not approve of a sketch of character during the life-tiiiie 
o£’#euubject. 

", article signed B has been received and will appear probably in our next 
’^nmber. 

\* A. B, is assured that a very different feeling to that he anticipates is conceived 
of Ills corkuminicatiun ; it wjfs not received when the last Number was published^ 
,and the reply solicited has ooly been delayed from an unusual press of engagement, 
which has prevented that deliberate consideration which the case demands. 
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THE -LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP BRAMHALL^ 

BISHOP OP DERRY 1684, PRIMATE OF IRELAND 1661. 

JOHN BRAMHALL was born about the year 1593, at Pontefract, in 
Yorkshire. He was descended from the Bramhalls, an ancient family 
of Cheshire. The place of his birth was that also of his juvenile edu- 
cation. From thence he was removed to Sidney College, in Cam- 
bridge, in 1606, where he made great progress in his studies under the 
tuition of Mr. Hulet, a grave and worthy man. 

Having passed the course of his studies in the university, and done 
his exercise with that applause which is usually the reward of pregnant 
wit and hard study, he was removed into Yorkshire, where jfirst, in 
the city of York, he was an assiduous preacher ; but, by the disposi-* 
tion of the Divine Providence, he happened to be engaged at Northdler- 
ton in disputation^with three pragmatical Romish priests of the Jesuits^ 
order, whom he scT much worst^ in the conference, and so shamefully 
disadvantaged by the evidence of truth, represented wisely and 
learnedly, that the famous primate of York, Archbishop Matthews, 
a learned and an excellent prelate, and a most worthy preacher. Hearing 
of that triumph, sent for him, and made him his chaplain ; in whose 
service he continued till the death of the prima|e, but, in that time 
had given so much testimony of his dexterity in the conduct of eccle- 
siastical and civil afiairs, that he grew dear to his master. In that 
employment he was made Prebendary of York, and then of Rippon, 
the dean of which church having made him bis sub-dean, he managed 
the afiairs of that church so well, tliai; be soon acquired a greater 
fame, and entered into the possession of many hearts, and admiration 
to those many more that knew hhn. "There and,jat his parsonage he 
continued long to do the duty of a learned and gotfd preacher, and by 
his wisdom, eloquence, and deportment, so gained the afiections of 
the nobility, gentry, and commons of that country, that as at his 
return thither upon the blessed r^toration of his most sacred Majesty, 

* This account of Archbi^pp Bramball is compiled almost entirely from 
Jeremy Taylor’s Sermoa, preached at his funeral, in Christ's Church, Dublin, 
July 16, 1663. See ilso the Life prefixed to Bramhalfs Works, by Bishop 
Vesey, of Limeritk, folio, Dublin, 1677. 
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he knew himself obliged enough, and was so kind as to give them a 
visit ; they, by theiir coming in great numbers to meet him, their 
joyful reception of him, their great caressing of him when he was 
there, their forward hopes to eqoy him as their bishop, their trouble 
at his departure, «their unwillingness to let him go away, gave signal 
testimonies that they were wise and kind enough to imderstand and 
value his grea^ worth. 

At York, he married a dergymati’s widow, who possessed a good 
fbrtohei besides a Valuable library left by her former husband. After- 
wardf, he obtained the living of Elrington or Bterington, to winch 
he was presented by Mr. Wandesford who was subsequently Master 
of the Kells and Lord Deputy in Ireland. In 1630 he took his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

But while he lived there, he was like a diamond in the dust, or 
Lucius Quinctius at the plough ; his low fbrtune covered a most 
valuable person, till be became observed by Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
Lord President of York, This rare person espied the great abilities of 
Doctor Bramhall, and made him his chaplain, and brought him into 
Ireland, in 1633, where he was soon after appointed to the Arch- 
deaconry of Meath, Ss one who, he believed, would prove the most fit 
instrument to serve in that design, which, for tiro years before his 
arrival here, he had greatly meditated and resolved, tlie reformation 
of religion, and the reparation of the broken fortunes of the church. 
The complaints were many, the abuses great, the causes of the 
church vastly numerous ; but as fast as they were brought in, so fast 
they were by the Lord Deputy referred back to Dr. Bramhali, who by 
his indefatigable pains, great sagacity, perpetual watchfulness, daily 
and hourly consultations, reduced things to a more tolerable condition, 
than they had been lefl in by the schismatical principles of some, and 
the unjust prepossessions of others, for many years before. The first 
specimen of his abilities and diligence in the recovery of some lost 
tithes, being represented to his late Majesty, of blessed and glorious 
memory, it pleased his Majesty, upon the death of Bishop Downham, 
to advance the doctor to the bishoprick of Derry, in 1634, which he 
not only adorned with an excellent spirit and a wise government, but 
did more than double* the revenue, not by talcing any thing from them 
to whom it was due, but by resuming something of the churches* 
patrimony, which by undue means was detained in unfitting hands. 

But his care was beyond his diocese, and his zeal broke out to warm 
all his brethren ; and, though by reason of the favour and piety of King 
James, the escheated counties were well provided for their tithes, yet 
the bishopricks were not so Well, till the Bishop of Derry, by the 
favour of the Lord^ieutenant and his own incessant and assiduous 
labour and wise conduct, brought in divers impropriations, cancelled 
many unjust alienations, and did restore them to a condition much more 
tolerable ; insomuch, that at his going into England he gave account to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of 30,060/. a year,' in the i^cove^ of 
which he was greatly and principally ihstrumental. But the goods of 
thki world are called * waters’ by Solomon : Stolen Watm are sweet, 
Idil^tliey are unstable to be stopped s some of thi^ Waters did run 
their proper channel, and return to wotfafr course than God 
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and the lawi intended ; yet his labours and pious counsels , were not 
the less acceptable to God and good men, and ilierefore by a thankful 
and honourable recognition, the convocation of the church of Ireland 
has transmitted in record to posterity their dieep rescptment of bis sin- 
gular serviced and great abilities in ws whole aSkir. And this honour 
will for ever remain to that Bishop of Derry; he hac^a Zerubbabel 
who repaire^jl;he temple and restored its beauty ; but he was the 
JosfaiM, the high-priest, who under him ministered this blessing Ip the 
congregations of the Lord. « 

mt his care was not determined in the exterior part only, and 
accessaries of religion ; he was careful, and he was prosperous in it, 
to reduce that divine and excellent service of our church to public 
and constant exercise, to unity and devotion ; and to cause the Articles 
of the Church^of England to be accepted as the rule of public con- 
fessions and persuasions, tliat they and we might be in Ireland * of one 
heart and one lip,’ building up our hopes of heaven on a most holy 
faith ; and taking away that Shibboleth which made this church lisp 
too uhdecently, or rather, in some little degree, to speak the speech of 
Ashdod, and not the language of Canaan ; and the excellent and wij^^ 
pains he took in this particular no man can dehonestate or reproach, 
but he that is not willing to confess, that the Church of England is the 
best reformed church in the world. God, by the prosperity of his 
labours and a blessed effect, gave testimony not only of the piety and 
wisdom of his purposes, but that he loves to bless a wise instrument, 
when it is vigorously employed in a wise and religious labour. He 
overcame the difficulty in defiance of all such ptetencesfeas were made 
even from religion itself, to obstruct the better procedure of real* and 
material religion. 

These were ^.at things and matter of great envy, and, like the 
fiery eruptions of Vesuvius, might, with the very ashes of consumption, 
have buried another man. At first, indeed, as his blessed Master, the 
most holy Jesus, ha#, so he also had his ‘ annum acceptabilem.’ At 
first the product was nothing but great admiration at bis stupendous 
parts, and wonder at his mighty diligence and observation of his un- 
usual zeal in so good and great things ; but thi5 quickly passed into 
the natural daughters of envy, suspicion, and detraction, the spirit of 
obloquy and slander. His zeal for recovery of the church-revenues was 
called oppression and rapine, covetousness and injustice ; his care of 
reducing religion to wise and justifiable principles was called popery 
and Arminianism, and I know not what names, which signify what 
the audiors are pleased to mean, and^ the people to construe and to 
hate* ' I'he intermedial prosperity of his person fortune, which be 
had as ah earnest of a greater reward to so well-meant labours, wat 
supposed to be the production of illiberal arts and ways of getting % 
and the necessary refreshment of his wearied spirits, which did npit 
always supply all his qeeds, and were sometimes less than the per- 
roissmns even of prudent charity, they called intem^rance; yet’ none 
could prove diateyer he received ‘a* bribe to blind his eyes, to the 
vii^ue of ajpahr of gloves it was his own expres^on, when he gave 
glory to God who bad preserved him innocent. But, bec^Aise evet^ 
hum’s catite is light ihhis owhUyes, it was hard for him so to acquit 
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himself^ that in the intriguer ef law and difficult easfes> ^ome 6f hta 
enemies should not seem (when they were heard alone) Ip speak reasofo 
against him. But see ^ the greatness of truth and prudence, and how 
greatly God stood^ with him. When the numerous armies of vexed 
people heaped up caCaloraes of accusations ; when (be parliament of 
Ireland, imitating the violent procedures of the then dtseidared *£ilg- 
lish ; when his i^orkme patron was taken from his he«^ and he was 
disrohed of his great defences; When petitions were invited and 
aecusptions fiirnished, and calumny was rewarded and managed with 
art and power; when there were above two hundred petitions put in 
i^n6t hitts and himself denied leave to answer by word of mouth ; 
when be was long imprisoned, and treated so that a guiky man would 
have been broken into ai&ightment and pitiful and low consideraftions ; 
yet then he himself, standing almost alone, like pallimachus at 
Marathon, invested with enemies and covered with arrows, defended 
himself beyond all the powers of guiltiness, even with the defences of 
truth and the bravery of innocence, and answered the petitions in 
writing, sometimes twenty in a day, with so much clearness, evidence 
of truth, reality of feet, and testimony of law, that his very enemies 
were ashamed and convinced. They were therefore forced to- decline 
the particulars, and fall to their ev to accuse him for going 

about to subvert the fundamental laws; the way by which great 
Stafford and Canterbury fell ; which was a device, when all reasons 
failed, to oppress the enemy by the bold affirmation of a conclusion 
they could not prove. The bishop was at Derry when he received 
intelligence this accusation, 'rhinking it dishonouraUe to fly, as 
bis friends advised l>im, he went directly to Dublin, where he was 
made a close prisoner by the parliament. But the martyr King Charles 
the First, of most glorious and eternal memory,, seeing so great a 
champion likely to be oppressed with numbers and despair, sent what 
rescue he could, his royal letter for his bail, which was hardly granted 
to him ; and when it was, it was upon such harANserms, that Ins very 
delivery was a persecution. So necessary it was for them, who m- 
tended to do mischief to the public, to take away the strongest pillars 
of the house. ‘ 


Every thing can have an ill name and an ill sense put upon it ; but 
God^ who takes care of reputations as lie does of lives, by the orders 
of his Providence confutes the slander, ‘ ut memcria justorum sii in 


henedtctiommkSy *that the memory of the righteous man might be 
embalmed with honour and so it happened to this great man ; for by 
a public warranty, by the conciArrent consent of boSi Houses of Par- 
liament,, the libeljoHs petitions etgainBt him, the ^se records and 
public monmnents of it^urious shame were cancelled, and he was 
restored, * im iniegrtfinh^ to that fame where his great labours and just 
procedures had frrit estated him which though it was but justice, yet 
it was also sudh bonobr, that it is greater than the virulence of 
tQimues, which fak worthiness and their envy had armed a^dnst him. 

\ But yet the great scen^ of the troubles was but nowiy opened, ^hc 

f ^l^n btea^ng out, the bish<^ went to his charge at Derry; and 
l^iee be Was within the defence of walls, the Ox^ahle traitor 
Pheltm O’Neale, laid a snare to^bring him fo a dishonourable 
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,3cath for; he .•wrote a letter to the bishop, . prete^i^d intelligepce be- 
tween theana, that according to their former agreement such a 

gate might be delivered to him. The messenger was not ad;Vi8ed to be 
cautious, nor at all instructed in the art of secrecy ; , for it ^was 
intended , that he should be searched, intercepted, and ba^ed for 
aught they cared: hut the arrow was shot against the bishopi^ , that - 
he might he accused for base conspiracy, and die with %hame and sad 
dishonour. But here God manifested Ins mighty care of his servants ; 
he « was pleased to send into the heart of the messenger such an 
aflftightment, that he directly ran , away with the letter, and' never 
durst come near the town to deliver it. This story was published by 
Sir Phelim himself, who added, that if he could have thus Ensnared 
the bishop,, he had good assurance the town should have been his 
own. But it seems Sir Fhelim's treason against the life of this 
worthy man had a correspondent in the town ; and it broke out 
speedily ; for what they could not effect by malicious stratagem, they 
did in part by open force ; they turned the bishop out of the town, 
and upon trifling and unjust pretences searched his carriages, and 
took what they pleased, till they were ashamed to take more. How- 
ever, though the usage was sad, yet it was recompensed to him by 
his taking sanctuary in Oxford, where he was graciously received by 
that most incomparable and divine prince ; but having served the 
king in Yorkshire, by his pen, and by his counsels, and by his in- 
terests, he returned back to Ireland, where, under the excellent 
conduct of his grace the Lord Lieutenant, he ran the risk and fortune 
of oppressed virtue. 

But the good man was forced into- the fortune of the patriarchs, 
to leave his country and his charges, and seek for safety and bread 
in a strange laftd \ for so the prophets were used to do, wandering up 
and 4own in sheep’s clothing ; but poor as they were, the world was 
not worthy of them : and this worthy man, despising the shame, toojk 
up his cross and followed his Master. He was not ashamed to suffer, 
where the cause was honourable and glorious ; but so God provided 
for the needs of his banished, and sent a man who could minister 
comfort to the afflicted, and courage to the persecuted, and resolu- 
tions to the tempted, and strength to that religion for which they all 
suffered. First he went over to England, from tlience to Hamburgh, 
where he landed, July 8 , 1644 , and from Hamburgh he proceeded 
to Brussels, where he remained chiefly until 1648 . 

And here this great man was indeed triumphant ; this was one of 
the last and best scenes of his lifig: ij/tcpai ydp cV/Xoyot /ioprvpc^ 
eo^iiraret, “ The last days are the best witne^es, of a map.” rlBut 
so it was^ that he stood up in public and braVe defence fpr the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of En^nd ; first, by his 
snl^rings and great example ; for, V srbis phUosophariy non 

e$t dMoris, sed Hsirionis “ To talk well and not to dp bravely, is 
for a^MDpmedian, not a divine:” but this, great tOan did both; he 
suffered^ia own calsmity with great courage, by his wise dis- 
eoursesr strengthened the hearts of others.* 

• For ^there wanted no diligent tempters in the church of Rome, 
who, taking ifdvantage of the afflictions of Ins sacred Majesty, 
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hoped to draw away the king' from that religion which hia royad 
father h?id sealed with the best blood in Chr&tendom. jiMillitiere was 
the man, witty and bold enough to attempt a zealdus%nd a foolish 
undertaking, who^ addressed himself with i^oble, indeed, but witty 
arts, to persuade the king to leave the Protei^tant faith ; but the 
Bishop of Derry made so ingenious, so learned, and so acute reply 
to Millitiere’s'*' book; he so discovered the errors of the Roman 
church, retorted the arguments, stated the questions, demonstrated 
the truth, and shamed their procedures, that nothing could be a 
greater argument of the bishop^s learning, great parts, deep jtidg'^ 
ment, quickness of apprehensidn, and sincerity in the catholic and 
apostolic faith ; or of the follies and prevarications of the church of 
Rome, ^ 

But this most reverend prelate found a nobler adversary, and a 
braver scene for his contention : he found that the Roman priests, 
being wearied and baffled by the wise discourses and pungent argu- 
ments of the English divines, had studiously declined any more to 
dispute the particular questions against us, but fell at last upon a 
general charge, imputing to the Church of England the great crime 
of schism ; and by this they thought they might with most probabi- 
lity deceive unwary and unskilful readers ; but now it was that, 
having an argument fit to employ his great abilities, 

Consecrat hie pracsul calamum calamique labores. 

Ante aras Domino laeta tropa>a suo ; 

the bishop undertook the question, and in a full discourse proves the 
church of Rome not only to be guilty of the schism, by making it 
necessary to depart from them ; but they did actuate the schisms; 
and themselves made the first separation in the gi:e&t point of the 
Pope's supremacy, which was the palladium for which they prin- 
cipally contended. He made it appear that the popes of Rome were 
usurpers of the rights of kings and bishops ; diat they brought in new 
doctrines in every age, that they imposed their own devices upon 
Christendom as articles of faith, that they prevaricated the doctrines 
of the apostles, that *the Church of England only returned to her 
primitive purity, that she joined with Christ and his apostles, that she 
agreed in all the sentiments of the primitive church. The Bishop 
of Chalcedon, known to many of us, rejdied to tbU excellent book ; 
but was so answered by a rejoinder made by the Lord Bishop of 
Derry, in which he so pressed the former arguments, refuted the 
cavils, brought in so many imp|*egnable authorities and probations^ 
and added so many is/pments and weights to his discourse, that when- 
ever men will desfre to be satisfied in those great questions, the 
Bishop of Derty's book shall be his oracle. 

There is less occasion to insist upon his other excellent writings ; 
but it is kiiown every where with what piety and acumen he wrote 
stg^inst the Manichean doctrine of “ fatal necessity,” whi^ a witty 


* M. de la MiUiiiere Was it Counsellor inordinary to dtaiRing eldFranesi who 
wrote a letter to Charles 11. invitihg him to embrace Iho eethouc faith. 
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writer,^ had pretended to adorn with a new vizor : but this excellent 
person wai|)ied‘ofF the ceruse and the meretricious paintings, rarely 
well asserted the economy of the Divine Providence, and having once 
more triumphed over his adversary, ** plenus victoriarum et tropceO'^ 
Tumf betook himself to the more agreeable attendance upon sacred 
offices ; and having usefully and wisely discoursed of the sacrcfd rite 
of tonfirmation, imposed his hands upon the most illustrious princes, 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and the Princess Roytl, and 
ministered to them the promise of the Holy Spirit, and ministerially 
established them in the religion and service of the holy Jesus. And 
one thing more I shall remark ; that at his leaving those parts upon 
the king’s return, some of the remonstrant ministers of the Low 
Countries coming to take their leaves of this great man, and desiring 
that by hisf^eans the Church of England would be kind to them, he 
had reason to grant it, because they were learned men, and in many 
things of a most excellent belief; yet he reproved them, and gave 
them caution against it, that they approached too near and gave too 
much countenance to the great and dangerous errors of the Socinians. 

He thus having served God and the king abroad, God was pleased 
to return to the king and to our land. This great person having trod 
in the wine-press, Was called to drink of the wine, and, as an hono- 
rary reward of his great services arid abilities, was chosen primate of 
the Irish church, being translated to the archbishopric of Armagh, 
January 18, 1660. It is true he was in the declension of his age and 
health ; but his very ruins were goodly ; and they who saw the broken 
heaps of Pompey^s theatre could not but admire the disordered glories 
of such magnificent structures, which were venerable in their very 
dust# 

He ever was .used to overcome all difficulties, only mortality w'as 
too hard for him ;* but still his virtues and his spirit were immortal; 
he still took great care, and still had new and noble designs, and pro- 
posed to himself admirable things. He governed his province with 
great justice and sincerity ; and had this remark in all his govern- 
ment, that as he was a great hater of sacrilege, so he professed him- 
self a public enemy to non-residence, and oftei^ would declare wisely 
and religiously against it, allowing it, in no case but of necessity, or 
t^he greater good of the church. There are great things spoken of his 
predecessor, St. Patrick, that he founded seven hundred churches 
and religious convents, that he ordained five thousand priests, and, 
with his own hands, consecrated three hundred and fifty bishops. 
The story may well be suspected ; hut it is an authenticated fact, that 
Primate, Bramhall did, by an extraordihary contingency of Providence, 
in one <hiy, consecrate two archbishops and t^n- bishops; and did 
benefit to almost all the churches in Ireland, and was greatly instrur 
mental to the re-endowments of the whole clergy ; and in the greatest 
abilities and incomparable industry, was inferior to none of his most 
glorious aptecessors. 

At his coming to the primacy, he knew he should at first espy little 


* His Defence of true Liberty from antecedent and extrinsical Necessity,’* 

was an answer td Hobbes's Treatise of Liberty and Necessity.’’ 
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besides the ruin of discipline, a harvest of thorns, anil heresies pre- 
vailing in the hearts of the people, the churches possessed by wolves 
and intruders, men’s hearts greatly estranged from true religion; and, 
therefore, he set himself to weed the fields of the church ; he treated 
the adversaries ViomCtimes sweetly, sometimes he confuted them 
learnedly, sometimes he rebuked them sharply. He visited his 
charges dilig^tly and in his own person, not by proxies and instru- 
mental deputations : Quterens non nostra^ sed noSy et quce sunt 

Jesu Christi :** “ He designed nothing but the redintegration of 

religion,” the honour of God and the king, the restoring of coUapsed 
discipline, and the renovation of faith and the service of God in the 
churches. And still he was indefatigable, and, even at the last scene 
of his life, intended to undertake a regal visitation ; but he felt his 
tabernacle ready to fall in pieces, and could go no further, — for God 
would have no more work done by that hand ; he, thelrefore, espying 
this, put his house in order, and had lately visited his diocese, and 
done what he then could, to put his charge in order ; for he had, a 
good while since, received the sentence of death within himself, and 
knew he was shortly to render an account of his stewardship ; there- 
fore, upon a brisk alarm of death, which God sent him the last 
January, 1663, made his will; in which, besides the prudence and 
presence of spirit manifested in making just and wise settlement of 
his estate, and provisions for his descendants : at midnight, and in 
the trouble of his sickness and circumstances of addressing death, 
still kept a special sentiment, and made confession of God’s admira- 
ble mercies, and gave thanks that God had permitted him to live to 
see the blessed restoration of his Majesty and the Church of England, 
confessed his faith to be the same as ever, gave praises to God that he 
was horn and bred up in this religion, and prayed tq God, and hoped 
he should die in the communion of this church, ’ wliich he declared 
to be the most pure and apostolical church in the whole world. 

He prayed to God to pardon his frailties and infirmities, relied upon 
the mercies of God, and the merits of Jesus Christ, and, with a 
singular sweetness, resigned up his soul into die hands of hi« 
Redeemer. • 

But God, who is the great Choragus and Master of the scenes of 
life and death, was not pleased then to draw the curtains ; there was 
an epilogue to his life yet to be acted and spoken. He returned to 
actions and life, and went on in the methods of the same procedure as 
before ; was desirous still to establish the affairs of the church, com- 
plained of some disorders which he purposed to redress, girt himself 
to the work ; but tljpugh his spirit was willing, yet his flesh was weak ; 
and as the apostleil in the vespers of Christ's passion, so he, in the eye 
of his own dissolution, was .heavy, not to sleep, but heavy unto death ; 
and looked for the last warning, which seized on him in the midst of 
business ; and ^ough it was sudden, yet it could not be unexp€c(;ed, 
or unprovided by surprise, and, therefore, could be no other than 
that evSava^la which Augustus used to wish unto himself, a civil and 
well-natured jleath, without the amazement of troublesome circum- 
stances, or the great cracks of a falling house, or the convulsions of 
impatience. It happened so to this excellent man; his passive for- 
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titude had boen abundantly tried before, and, therefore, there was 
the less need of it now ; his active graces had been abundantly demon- 
strated by tlic great and good things he did ; and, therefore, his last 
scene was not so laborious, but God called him away something after 
the manner of Moses, which the Jews express by* ‘ the kiss of God’s 
mouth;’ that is, a death indeed fore-signified, but gentle and serene, 
and without temptation. He died the latter end of Jifhe, 1663, being 
then about seventy years old. 

To sum up all ; he was a wise prelate, a learned doctor, a just 
man, a true friend, a great benefactor to others, a thankful beneficiary 
where he was obliged himself. He was a faithful servant to his 
masters, a loyal subject to the king, a zealous assertor of his religion 
against pQpery on one side, and fanaticism on the other. The prac- 
tice of his religion was not so much in forms and exterior ministries, 
though he was a great observer of all the public rites and ministries 
of the church, as it was in doing good for others. He governed 
his family well ; he gave to all their due of maintenance and duty ; 
he did great benefit to mankind ; he had the fate of the apostle St. 
Paul,— he passed ‘ through evil report and good report, as a deceiver, 
and yet true.’ He was a man of great business and great resort ; 

dividing his life into labour and his book.’ He took care of his 
churches when he was alive, and even after his death, having left five 
hundred pounds for the repair of his cathedral of Armagh and St, 
Peter’s church in Drogheda. He was an excellent scholar, and rarely 
well accomplished ; - first instructed to great excellency by natural 
parts, and then consummated by study and experience. It was greatly 
true of him, that the single perfections which make many men 
eminent, were united in this primate, jmd made him illustrious. For 
in him were Visible the great lines of Hooker^s judiciousness, of 
Jewel’s learning, of the acuteness of Bishop Andrews, He shewed 
his equanimity in poverty, and his justice in riches ; he was useful in 
his country, and profitable in his banishment, in Holland and France, 
where he was abroad ; and beside the particular endearments which 
his friends received from him, for he did do relief to his brethren that 
wanted, and supplied the soldiers out of Iris store in Yorkshire, 
when himself could but ill spare it : but be received public thanks 
from the convocation of which he was president, and public justifica- 
tion from the parliament where he was speaker ; so that although, as 
one said, “ MiraciiU instar vitce iter, si longum, sine offensionc per- 
currere yet no man had greater enemies, and no man had greater 
justifications. • 

He was of middle stature and active, but lais mien and presence 
were not altogether so great as his 'endowments of mind. His com- 
plexion was highly sanguine, corresponding in a manner with his 
disposition, which was inclined to choler. As he was a great lover 
of plain dealing and plain speaking, so his conversation was free 
and familiar. He was patient of any thing in discourse, but obstinacy. 
His intellectual excellence consisted chiefly in his powers of argumen- 
tation, in which he has not been surpassed by any writer of ancient 
or modern tinges. 

VOL. VII, NO. Vlll, 
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SERMON. 

RECTITUDE OF HEART INDISPENSIBLE TO RIGHT 
JUDGMENT. 

Luke xi. 34 , 35 , 

The light of the body is the eye; therefore when thine eye is single, 
thy whole body also is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, thy 
body also is full of darkness. Take heed- therefore that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness. 

THERE are two species of hypocrisy known to the gospel, — that 
by which we would impose on others, and that by which we impose 
on ourselves. The former indeed alone has the term of hypocrisy 
appropriated to it by general use, but the latter is no less justly 
intitled to the stigma of the appellation, and is accordingly so re- 
garded in scripture. For, whoever faithfully searches his own heart 
must acknowledge, that there is an inward hypocrisy to ourselves, 
as well as that which spreads its vail before tl^ eyes of the world. 
Whoever has watched the artifices, by which he has often studied to 
misrepresent his duty to himself, or to palliate and conceal the de- 
formity of vice, and thus to reconcile sin to his conscience — must 
confess, with pain and grief at his own imperfection, that the heart 
of man is deceitful to itself, that it is not to be implicitly relied on even 
in its own secret counsels, but that it sometimes substitutes good for evil, 
and evil for good, and leads men astray with their own inventions. 

This inward hypocrisy displays itself in various ways ; — sometimes, 
when we are inclined to the commission of a sin from which our 
conscience naturally revolts, it beguiles us by selecting some specious 
quality which belongs to the vice, and spreading it as a cover over the 
more hideous features, which if disclosed to the view, would at once dis- 
gust and deter us from the criminal indulgence. This is observable in 
the case of those who pursue schemes of iniquitous ambition, under the 
pretext of seeking honourable reputation — or who foster a proud spirit, 
with the ostensible plea" of asserting their own dignity — or who defend 
a habit of uncharitable parsimoniousness, by considerations of a pru- 
dent economy, and such like. Sometimes, again, we deceive ourselves, 
by artfully substituting for the real sin to which we are disposed, some 
more pardonable fault which bears a resemblance to it as, for in- 
stance, men will readily incur the imputation of folly, or rashness, 
or weakness, w’hen they would indignantly recoil from that of aban- 
doned profligacy. * H*^w prone again are we to deceive ourselves with 
names alone ! If our favourite passion can with any reason be termed 
by a milder name than that which it honestly bears, we are ready 
to embrace the compromise between our reluctance to oflend, and our 
weakness under temptation, by representing our conduct under the 
less exceptionable form with which the adopted name invests it— as, 
for instance, irreligion and impiety, and general laxity of principlpA 
shroud themselves under the names of scepticism, free inquiry, and 
liberality of sentiment. 

It is in opposition to these, and such like modes of self-deceit, that 
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our Saviour (Virects the admonition conveyed in the words of the 
text — “ The light of the body is the eye ; therefore when thine eye is 
single, thy whole body also is full of light, but when thine eye is evil, 
thy body also is full of darkness. Take heed therefore that tlie light 
which is in thee be not darkness.” It is an illustrtition derived from 
the body to the mind, teaching us, that as it is necessary, for the 
correctness of vision, that the eye should be perfect in •its operations; 
so, for the correctness also of our moral discernment, it is necessary 
that the faculty within us which judges of right and wrong, the eye 
of the soul, should be perfect in its functions. The illustration turns 
on this particular point — that our sight, in order rightly to perceive an 
object, must not be distorted. According to our Lord’s expression, it 
must be single — it must behold the object to which it is directed 
without confusion, keeping it steadily fixed before the view, and ac- 
curately distiiiguishing it from all surrounding objects. Agreeably to 
this, the mind, in order to form true notions of things presented to its 
survey, must look, as it were, straight J or ward — it must be single in 
its attention to them — it must not confuse and weaken its power of 
right apprehension, by attempting to embrace several objects in one 
view, from whence only general indistinctness can ensue, but address 
itself to the direct contemplation of the tnith which is set before it. 

It is the absence of this singleness, which is the occasion of that 
hypocrisy, by which we impose on ourselves. For whc7i thine eye is 
singlcy thy whole body is full of light ; hut when thine eye is evUy that 
is, distorted or perverted, thy body also is full of darkness. It is by 
omitting to confine owselves to this straight forward view of any 
matter which is subjected to the moral eye, that we may seem to 
ourselves to form a correct and impartial judgment of it, by which 
our conduct rtiay lawfully be regulated, when we have, in fact, inca- 
pacitated ourselves from forming any judgment, and only darkened 
ourselves with our own conceits. 

The necessity of this singleness of attention here inforced by our 
Lord, in order rightly to apprehend all moral and religious truth, 
will appear, if we consider the nature of such truth, as well as of 
the evidence on which it offers itself to our acc^^ptancc. 

Now the nature of all religious and moral truth h practical: and 
consequently, has reference to the heart no less than to the under- 
standing. Its end is something to be done, and not merely sometliing 
to be learned or acquired. It is important to be known, only that 
it mjy influence the conduct. It requires, accordingly, a disposition 
to adopt its dictates, and render them a rule of life, as well as a 
speculative conviction of its reality and important?, , It is by no means 
sufficient for us, to see that the truth propose'd to us has every 
show of reason in its favour, but we must be persuaded that it is 
of imperative practical obligation. It must not only address us with 
argument, but it must speak with the force of a command- Here 
then is the difficulty regarding all such truth. If it were simply the 
object of speculative examination, it might then obtain our ready con- 
currence, as soon as we perceived the force of the arguments upon which 
it rests — for then, no practical consequences following, whether it 
be affirmed or denied, it is a matter of indifference to usy whether it 
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be as it is stated or otherwise. When, however, a certain system of 
action is the proper and necessary consequence of a certain system of 
principles, then must the reluctance of the will, to do that for which 
it has no natural relish, be overcome, before the principles themselves 
can be adopted. 'The heart which likes not the discipline of right- 
eousness, — which shrinks from the task of inward purification, and the 
active labours tjf a holy life, — will not suffer the judgment to give the 
requisite attention to principles involving consequences unacceptable 
to itself. He who delights not to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with his God, will of course stop his ears against the 
sounds of the voice, wdiich brings such uncongenial tidings. Hence 
it is, that our Lord addresses that repeated expostulation to his fol- 
lowers — He that hath ears to hear^ let him hear. It presupposes a 
power in men to reject the force of moral evidence, even at the mo- 
ment when that evidence forcibly addresses itself to them, and claims 
a hearing from tliom. That power is to be found in our corrupt and 
sinful nature, through which we love darkness rather than light. 
This is the fatal domestic enemy, whose treacherous counsels insinuate 
their poison into our minds, and beguile us into a contented ignorance 
and misapprehension of God and our duty : lurking as it were in 
ambuscade, and watching the opportunity when the work of right 
conviction is in process, it thrpws the allurements of worldly gratifi- 
cation in the path of reason, and intercepts the march of truth. Do 
w’O not observe, how some men are unhappily drawn aside from the 
confession of Christianity, by the pride of an unchastened intellect i 
Esteeming themselves wise, they become fools indeed, while they 
reject divine revelation, as a thing altogether incredible to persons of 
acute understanding and cultivated taste. Instead of receiving the 
gospel with that simplicity which is inculcated in the UsJt, these perplex 
and mislead their judgment, by combining with their view of the 
evidence considerations of their own importance ; examining, not simply 
wliat the })ositive weight of that evidence is, but what degree of assent 
it behoves men, such as they are^ to give to the truth proposed. As 
in these the pride of intellect operates to the blinding of the judgment, 
so in others again of a licentious turn, the profligacy of their habitual 
conduct, distracts their thoughts from a calm and impartial survey 
of the truth. The voluptuary only listens to the heavenly philoso- 
phy of Christianity, as the invidious disciple of an adverse school. 
His practice is founded on opposite principles ; and those principles 
therefore, whether he may have formally stated them to himself of not, 
are his real creed. While he remains therefore under such malignant 
influence, he only , deceives himself by supposing that he has duly con- 
sidered the claims of Christianity. He has led astray his own judg- 
ment, by rendering principles, which have no foundation in nature, more 
acceptable to him through his vicious conduct, than those which Chris- 
tianity inculcates. Religion is not in all his thoughts, and the dis- 
sentient voice of evil habits triumphs over the feeble assent of the 
judgment. The reception of religious and moral truth, accordingly, 
implies a recif^ude of heart as well as of understanding* That we 
may rightly -apprehend its nature, there must be an harmony between 
the moral and intellectual, faculties. The rays from both .lights 
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of the soul must be concentrated in one point, or that confusion of 
vision will be produced which will be no better than darkness to us. 

Let us consider, further, the nature of the evidence with which all 
religious and moral truth addresses itself to us, and we shall see that 
it is such as may easily be rejected, where that single eye^ on which 
the text insists, is wanting. Whatever applies to human life must 
partake, in some degree, of that uncertainty which T^elongs to all 
human actions. Religious and moral truth, purporting to teach us that 
which shall be for our interest hereafter, both in the course of our 
present life, and in that future untried state of existence to which we 
instinctively look forward, cannot, of course, appeal to the mind with 
the force of unanswerable demonstration. It must always be open to 
the cavils of such as seek a more certain guide, than the nature of the 
case will admit. It cannot from its nature be satisfactory to all, whe- 
ther they are disposed or not to be convinced of its truth, but can 
only be so, to such as humbly feel the want of an authoritative instruc- 
tor in the intricacies and errors of human life, and are content with 
such guidance, as holds forth a reasonable expectation of relief to them 
under the heavy responsibility of their actions. To such then as have 
a heart to appreciate the consolations of religion and morality — to such 
as love the law of the Lord, for its kind adaptation to their wants, 
and merciful consideration of their manifold weaknesses and imper- 
fections, and are grateful for the light which it really affords, without 
demanding a fuller illumination and a more overpowering evidence — 
to such the evidence of revelation will be abundantly sufficient. But 
those who seek only to gratify an idle curiosity, and to posvscss full 
information on every subject of life and conduct, cannot but be dis- 
appointed in their expectation; for this is the furthest from being the 
purpose of any I'lnowdedgc revealed from above. While tliey look to 
that, therefore, w^ich is not the purpose of revelation, tliey w'ill form 
very mistaken opinions concerning its value and importance — they will 
overlook those essential characteristics of its trutl), which are to be 
found in its close correspondence with the exigencies of our situation 
in the world, and perversely impute falsehood to it, wdien the only 
charge which they are entitled to bring agaiiflst it is, that it falsifies 
their own fantastic expectations. 

So necessary is it, then, that ojur eye should he single, in order that 
w^e may judge with any fairness of judgment of religious and moral 
truth — that we should guard against that inward duplicity — tliat so- 
phistry of the heart — which so fatally misleads us, persuading us that 
we have consulted the calls of duty'-»when our chief employment has 
been to introduce doubt and suspicion and err(ar, into that which, if 
regarded with simplicity, was sufficiently plain in itself. 

Let us take heed, then, that the light which is in us be not dark- 
ness. Let us diligently and scrupulously keep the door of our con- 
science closed against every intrusive visitor, that by its presence 
may disturb the composure which ought to reign there. Let it be 
watched as a pure fountain, which the slightest pollution will rob of 
its transparent clearness, and destroy its power of reflecting the truth. 

Melancholy indeed are the instances which the world sometimes 
presents of a mis-informed, deluded, conscience. How often is Satan 
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thus transformed into an angel of light, and the work of infidelity anti 
iniquity done under the self-imposed mask of religion, and with the 
presumed merit of a regard for virtue ! 

Be it our endeavour, therefore, as the first step, in order to obviate 
that darkness which we produce in ourselves, by distracting our atten- 
tion from the single point of duty, to inform our consciences aright^ 
before we presume to decide conclusively in matters of conduct. Let 
us anxiously inquire into ourselves (before we state our opinions too 
confidently, or satisfy ourselves that we are acting on right principles,) 
whether our sentiments are not influenced, fundamentally , by some 
insufficient and unworthy motives, destroying the simplicity and in- 
tegrity of our conscience. Our opinions viewed in their last stages may 
appear reasonable and just — they may follow as natural consequences 
in the order of reasoning, but still there may be a radical error at the 
bottom of them, which if once discovered would exhibil them to us as 
mere fallacies. Let us not rest tlien, in matters of such momentous 
consequence as religion and morality, until we have traced our opi- 
fiions to their real source, and seen how far they are founded on truth 
or on prejudice. Let us be sure that we have not first framed a rule 
to ourselves by which our decision is to be guided, and so imposed on 
ourselves by the false appearance of having constructed our system of 
faith and conduct on arguments of reason, when the foundation itself 
on which all our arguments rest is no reason at all, but only the 
assumption of our own perverse will. 

The truth is, that there are not in reality so many erroneous opinions 
in religion and morality, as is commonly supposed. Should we exa- 
mine closely the various wild doctrines maintained by the enthusiast, 
or the libertine, or the speculatist, we should find that they were only 
vague theories grafted on some prevailing passion or* humour of the 
mind, and not opinions having any ground of reason for their adop- 
tion. Often those who are the most forward to contend for the right 
of private opinion, would appear to the inquisitive eye, which searched 
beyond the cover of outward profession, to have really no opinion of 
their own — tlicy would be found to believe as their party believes, or 
as their zeal has in afiy way been pre-engaged. Truth, indeed, may 
present itself under various aspects to different minds contemplating it 
under different lights ; but there is that uniformity in its nature, that it 
cannot appear inconsistent with itself when fairly considered, in what- 
ever lights it may be viewed. We must infer, therefore, that the 
conflicting decisions adopted by discordant sects of religionists, or 
of moralists, cannot be all founded on severe and impartial examina- 
tion of the truths , «Still less so are the maxims which we find current 
in the mouths of many, who pretend to be wiser in their own conceits 
than the collective wisdom of the best among mankind, and who arro- 
gantly pique themselves on the distinction of thinking for themselves, 
while they in fact only aim at thinking differently frorri others. 

Next to informing the conscience aright, as the basis of our judg- 
ment, follows the task of securing it against the seductive infftience of 
any passing temptation. For however right and sure our principles 
may be, yet are they liable, from the frailty itself of human nature, to 
he perverted in their application. The mind, though formed to a so- 
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))riety of jutlgment, and tlius made equable and calm, may yet feel 
ibe ruffling of some sudden gust of passion which sweeps across it, 
and be too violently agitated to suffer the truth to hold an even course. 

As some protection, then, against such seductions, I would suggest 
in conclusion the following rules. — Suffer not yourselves to hesitate in 
a matter of evident duty. Where the path of duty is clear, the very 
deliberation about pursuing it argues weakness, and an inclination to 
turn aside from it. The first thoughts in such a case are the best. 
By consideration we may succeed in explaining away the^ duty in 
question, or inventing some exemption to ourselves from the general 
obligation to it, or in starting some plausible objection to it, but we 
cannot add to its clearness or its force. Refinements and after- 
thoughts in matters of plain truth and obvious duty, are only pleas of 
evasion. We must not turn to the right hand or to the left, when the 
way lies open before us. 

Secondly. — Endeavour not to unite with duty a regard to the cor- 
rupt pleasures of the world. It is a compromise which cannot honestly 
be effected. The cause of duty must suffer by encroachments from 
its unnatural associate ; and where it apparently outlives the union, the 
only resujt will be a spurious and sophisticated virtue built on the 
ruins of all pure and genuine worth. 

Lastly, as the means of securing yourselves against surprise, be 
ever ready to suspect your own judgment of yourselves, whether it 
be in regard to your conduct or your opinions. Search whetlier that 
be not your really weak point, on which you are apt to pride your- 
selves. Beware lest your fortress be stormed in that very place in 
which you had deemed it impregnable. The work of self-delusion 
may be acting most powerfully where we least suspect it, and there- 
fore in our best aetjons we should examine our motives, in our most 
confident opinions investigate the principles on which they are founded. 
We may be too well satisfied with ourselves, at the same time when 
we are poor and naked and blind and miserable. Thus we may un- 
happily be lulled in a fatal security, until perhaps, by some signal dis- 
pensation of Providence, we arc brought to perceive tlie emjxtiness 
and instability of our boasted principles, when it*is too late to retrieve 
the misery and ruin in which they have involved us. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

The Origin^ Progress^ and existing Circumstances of the London 
Society for promoting Christianity among the Jen^s. An Historical 
Inquiry. By the Reu, H. //. Norris^ A.M. Perpetual Curdle of 
St. John*s Chapelt Hackney ^ Prebendary of Llandaffy and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 8\o. 692 pp, 12s. Mawman. 1825. 

TiiiS work before us is one of those valuable productions wliich 
derive their ' merit from the indefatigable spirit of research. 
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and the scrupulous accuracy of their author. Mr. Norris has 
undertaken to present to the public a history of the London 
Society for promoting Christianii^ among the, Jews, from its 
earliest rise to the present day. He has executed this design in 
a manner so attractive to every candid inquirer, that we do not 
hesitate to say, that while he will have the thanks of all those 
supporters of the Institution who are really anxious to promote 
the conversion of the Jews, he will at the same time inflict a 
deadly blow^ on the designs of those who would make a gain of 
public credulity ; for, instead of collecting his matei’ials from 
common report, or from the evidence of adversaries to the 
Society, he has extracted almost the who)e of his work from 
the Society’s own documents ; and we will venture to assert, that 
there is not a single fact recorded in the book, for which the 
author lias not given us his authority. On such a plan, and 
with such materials, to a person who formed his judgment from 
the splendid accounts of the Society and its enormous expendi- 
ture, it would appear probable, either that the work would be 
a dry concatenation of facts, or would have launched out into 
those liigh-flown panegyrics wuth which the speeches of the 
members of this Society so frequently abound. But neither of 
these is the case : the work is fraught with entertainment, and 
has established, we think, beyond contradiction, these two 
facts ; — first, that the Jews are not now ripe for conversion ; 
and secondly, that when that time may come, this great event 
is not likely to be brought about by such methods as this 
Society has adopted. a ' 

Tlie Jjondon Society was originally a dissenting society ; it 
then became of a mixed description, liaving an episcopal chapel 
as a part of its establishment : under this formation it had 
nearly become extinct, being oppressed with a heavy load of 
debt ; but, by a happy expedient of getting rid of the dissent- 
ing part of the establishment, and through the munificence of 
an individual, (Mr. Lewis Way,) of whom Mr. Norris speaks 
in the highest terms, though he cannot but lament his mis- 
guided zeal, the Society was again put into a flourishing situa- 
tion ; and has continued to increase its expenditure till it has 
now disbursed no less a suni than 130,000/. Well may we ask, 
in w liat manner so large a sum been expended ? and what 
are the fruits with which it has been attended? For the 
detailed account of this expenditure, we must refer the reader 
to the history itself : suffice it to say, that of two great instru- 
ments employed by the Society, one of them proved an 
adulterer, and was at length removed to America ; the other 
embezzled their funds, and then declined continuing his ser- 
vices. Doiibtless, the zealous advocate for Jewish conversion 
may be somewhat disapyjointed, if, after having yearly given 
his donation gf 5/. or 10/., he finds it has been squandered in 
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emplojjing Bufch men, even after full notice of the delinquency 
of one of them had been given to the Committee f he may be 
somewhat surprised to find, that the Committee, in all their 
reports, avoid, as much as possible, giving names and places ; 
yet, we think, he will be more astonished, when he reads the 
summary of Jtheir successes^ as it is extracted by Mr. Norris 
from their various reports ; — we will give it irv the author’s own 
words: 

“ With respect to the grand result — conversion, some (Jews) are set 
forth as preparing for controversy — spme as inviting discussion — two 
parties as discoursing without the least contradiction — several as asking 
sexiious and momentoiis questions in the same unlitigious spirit— one as 
listening with tears — one as sincerely desirous of seeking the truth — 
one as resolved to do so — many as pledging themselves to consider — 
one as thoughtful on the subject of religion — six as serious inquirers — 
three as deeply impressed — one as truly awakened— one as dissatisfied 
with Judaism, but not altogether reconciled to Christianity — many as 
inclined to embrace it — many also as discovering a real thirst after, 
instruction — three as promising to pray for light — some as taking off 
their hats, and bowing respectliilly to the missionaries — several as on 
the road t 9 the knowledge of the truth — one as consenting to conversion 
for his children, but not for himself— many as convinced — three as 
believing, but not strong enough to renounce all — three as attenders on 
^divine service and religious meetings, but cannot separate from their 
brethren— many as worshippers of Jesus, but not daring to make open 
confession — one as almost burning from a desire to be a Christian, but 
arrested by one only difficulty — one as believing with her whole heart — 
one as hesitating u^out baptism — one as intending to be baptized with 
his wife and children — another as very desirous of it — another as in a 
state of longing after it — another as resolved not to delay it — another 
as resolved it shall take place to-morrow, if there exists a true 
Christian congregation — several as become Christians — many as 
baptized — one as changed from a real Saul to a Paul, and almost a 
Lutlier — one as wanting to leave father and ‘mother, and a good 
fortune, for the name of the Lord Jesus — another as having actually 
abandoned every thing for the cros||^ of Christ — another as having 
renounced bright prospects to follov^is Master in poverty — another 
as having become a truly zealous proselytist — two others as having 
held fast their profession under great trials and severe persecutions, and 
the grand climax of the Society's achievement — another, over and 
above all this, as having become a supporter of tSiQ Bible, Tract, and 
Missionary Societies.” P. 387. 

The reader may judge of the indefatigable research of Mr. 
Norris, when wfe assure him that, in the quotation which we 
have just made, there are no less than thirty-nine references to 
various Reports of the Society. — And are these the fruits of 
au expenditure of nearly 12,5001, a year ? Surely it was 
high time to , warn the public . of this wanton waste of its 
resource?, and to divert it, if possible, into more useful chan- 
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Th\(» Jevfs arj 0 indeed a pecttUiar people^ the^r Jmye a 
deep and rooted attachment to the law of Moses } tod there^ 
fore> 'in m'der to cemrVert them to the gospel^ wh|ch claims to 
be the fulfilment of * their law, we must show them some ana* 
)ouy, scane simmtude between our institutions and their own^ 
That the time has yet arrived fm* their conversion and hnal 
restoration we do not imagine : we do not deny that (he Jew 
has high and very imperative claims upon the Christian;, but 
still we ar^ue that the method which the London Society has 
adopted, is not likely to bring about their conversion. We 
know^ the prejudice which certain Indian nations have felt 
auainst the goi^el, from their abhorrence of blood : and so in 
like manner will the Jew, from the strictness of the Mosaic 
law,"^ be offended with that undefined picture df Christianity 
which the Society’s mi^ionaries present to his viewi For 
though the Society be now professedly Episcopahan, and of 
the Established Church, it has abandoned all those peculiar 
marks, which identify the Established Church with the church 
of Christ ; and has adopted an imaginary church of its own, 
which, instead of being built upon the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, stands Upon 
a broad and liberal basis ; and while the concord of its mem- 
bers is cemented only by interest, the very key-stone of its 
unity falls to i3ieces at the touch. The Society’s canons fo/ 
regulating the interpretation of Scripture are a striking illus- 
tration of its principles. Divine truths (p. 369) are divided 
by it into essentials and circumstantials ; the fo^’naer comprising 
those great points oil which we (the Society composed of all 
denominations, but still Church of England) are agreed : the 
latter those on which we (the Society) differ* These last are 
very justly estimated a great stumbling-block to (Jie Jews, and 
therefore the first canon ordains the cherishing the most en^ 
latged tolerance with respect both to the particular forms and 
the particular doctrines which are differential, and by no 
means laying too much strei|^upon them.” In Conformity With 
these principles, the baptism which this Society has adopted 
is of the most vague description : it is described to be (p. 370) 
one spiritual birth that is common to all those denominations, 
to which the administration of baptism — ^his (the Christhlii’s) 
outward conforhdty to ceremonies— -his partaking of ordinances 
— his bodily service profiteth nothing. ’ Some Jews are re- 
ported as having united themselves to the Catholic church, 
som^ to the Protestant church generally-— others" to ^tl?n Bew 
formed church— others to the Lutheran con^egation--*othcers 
to^flhe Evangelicfid— others to the Independent r when bapfito) 
dny jnodification would be a lundrtoce to proselj^ki, 
inward baptism of the Holy Splril is set ^rth as 
; and where this woulu faih the Society has, another 
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reoi^ fcH* malunif a Christian/ viz* toi>ej2:in to bcUeve iti 
(P. 374, Note y?y .... 

The notioa of Holy Otclers is equally indistiitot with 

that of baptiem. Episcopal ordination seems tp^ be consida^red 
by some of the missionaries as giving ,^them a degree of impQi^ 
tancepbut we do.not find that the Society holds the. authority ^df 
a bishop to be ihore essential to the Christian ministtyj thim 
uni^ or doctrine is in its estknation to the*Christian church. 

Well theh might ^the JeW enquire of the ReV. i^egh Rich^ 
mond, (App* No. xxi.) To ^at jrarticular sect of Chris- 
tians i» it intoned that we should become proselytes ?” He saW 
through the'absurdity of uniting himself to a heterogeneous mass 
of all denominations ; whichj though they each claim the title of 
Christian, havb not one common article of faith : thooigh they 
all name the name of Christ, this term of unity exists only in the 
ear, aoid does not reach the understanding. In vain shall we 
attempt the conversion of the Jew by such methods as these. 

If tiiCn the vast efforts of this Society have met witli a total 
failure, in endeavouring to force its- comprehensive and liberal 
system of Cliristianity upon the Jew, how are we to redeem the 
debt which we owe to our elder brother ? how are we to en- 
deavour to further the schemes of Providence, in uniting both 
Jew and Gentile into one fold under one Shepherd ? Our au- 
thor has not forgotten to lay this before us in the concluding 
chapter. We wish that we bould do him justice by a full quo- 
tation of the passage. He reminds us of the advice of St. 
Paul, to provoke them to jealousy. We have to present ourselves 
before the Jews in that religious position, ihat they may recog- 
nize their forfeited privileges in those th^t we enjoy ; the orders 
of our ministry analogous to theirs, our sacraments con*espond- 
ing with theirs, and our church the Jerusalem of the present 
day, a city at unity in itself. He then proceeds to enumerate 
the most eminent of those societies which support the church, 
and are supported by it : into which those who are anxious to 
promote the conversion of the Jev||f, in the way in Which the 
apo^le points out, are exhorted to direct their bounty. 

We sincerely commend the wotk to the perusal of our readers, 
assuring them that if they are anxious to investigate the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, they will And it a wgrk of authonty ; 
and eoiiveying a wholesome instruction, especially necessary 
for these rimes. 

• 

A Reply to 'Mr: Sroughant’s ** Practical Ohsereations the Edaca- 

• 4ion of the People; addretsed to the Working Classes and their 

Bin^yert" ‘By E.W. GiinrFrEi.ii, M. A. Minister of Laura Chapel, 
pp. 81. Rivini^ns. 1825. 

Theks is ti6 greater &Uacy that which coofbunds wisdom 
with kMtv>hdye,‘«nd applies to the latter the .fiicts and the 
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rences which belong only to the former. It hoWfevei^, a- 
fallacy most current in'these clays. To it the modern^ harajl* 
guers on tlie advantages of popular education are indebted for 
much of that verbal fluency, which finds a ready echo in the 
plaudits of the multitude. Tt afibrds a ready handle for invective 
against those who dissent from their innovating policy, as the 
opponents of general education, when in truth they oppose 
only a jjarf fa/ and perverted education ; while it enables them 
speciously to arrogate* to themselves the claim of exclusive libe- 
rality of senthnent, and exclusive zeal for the improvement of 
their fellow-creatures. Thus, whether their seductive oratory 
addresses itself to the assemblecl auditory from" the Hustings, 
or the table of the Freemasons* Hall, or of the City of London 
Tavern, or insinuates its more subtle poison through the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review, these professorial advocates for the 
praise of illuminating mankind, pass with the sequacious vulgar 
as the only patriots and philosophers. 

'N^isdom, considered as distinct from knowledge, is an im- 
provement of both the heart and the understanding ; whereas 
kh<#<vledge improves the understanding alone. It is only ne- 
cessairy to admit that the thinking faculty of man is of two-fold 
nature ; that we have one set of principles, which is conversant 
about the existence of objects, the truth or falsehood of^ propo- 
sitions, and the correctness of reasonings ; and another set by 
which we approve or disapprove of sentiments and actions : and 
we must also admit, that any education which neglects tlie culti- 
vation of either of these two sets of principles, must.be partial and 
defective. It is not enough to .store the mind tvith facts, which 
shall enlarge and i>urge its intellectual vision, but it must also 
be furnislied with motives of practical application ; or, in other 
words, the heart must be made better, as well as the head made 
stronger. If man was designed to be merely a contemplative 
being, and ,a theoretic life w^as the perfection of his happiness, 
then might he dispense with the cultivation of his active princi- 
plei^^ tind look^down from tlie tower of science, with calm indif- 
ference, on the wide sea of w^orldly things below him. But as 
there is a scene before him, wherein he is not suffered to be a 


spectator and critic of what is done, but must prepare himself 
for acting his own part well^ life is but very inadequately provided 
forthat part, by Ueing taught only the secrets of scientific lore, 
and left altqgeflber a novice in the art of life. 

It is eyident thfen, that mere knowledge, or the acquisition of 
speculative principles, *is not a thing desirable in itself* It is 
©idy a good, as it is subsidiary or instrumental 46 something 
; that is, as it is subservient to the real end of human Ufej— 
0^. hap pir^SB of an intellectud and energizing being, - a 
'0nMte formed not only for rejection, but%r action. 

popular advocates of 4bientific insfiruction overlook 
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altogether the^condition of man in the world, and would persuade 
the people that they are achieving a great good, for them, . by 
opening to them their Mechanics' Institutes, and by raising a 
Joint Stock Company for the establishment of a London Uni- 
versity, where they may be indoctrinated in alf the mysteries of 
science, at the least possible expense and inconvenience* .But 
what can it avail to raise the minds of men above their pre-^ 
sent level, when they are not at the same time so instructed, as 
to have some command over the events of life, so as to extract 
some portion, at least, of the good which is to be found in all the 
dispensations of Providence, by a wise and discerning moral 
judgment? 

In all education then, we contend, religion must enter as an 
essential ingwdient. Of human life, and the principles which 
ought to guide it, we can have no adequate knowledge, but by 
viewing it in its relation to the Divine Being. If we are under 
the moral government of our Creator, the right conduct, as well 
as the happiness of our life must depend on its conformity to 
the laws, by which that government is exercised. As an au- 
thentic revelation therefore informs us of these laws, the study 
of it must necessarily form a part of all wise education. With- 
out it, the culture of the heart cannot be successfully carried on, 
and it is therefore indispensible, not only to the moral teacher, 
but as part of his system, who upon a mere view of general be- 
nevolence, seeks to advance a nation in civilization and - hap- 
piness. 

The projec,t accordingly of Mr. Brougham and his friends, 
by which a scieikific education is to be imparted to the working 
population of the country, is in fact the project of men who 
seekjto stint mankind of half that insti^ction which is requisite 
for their real improvement. It is an attempt to check that full , 
enlargement of the mind, which would follow fron^i the due 
cultivation of its entire powers, and, by exhibiting an unna- 
tural divorce between the principles of science, and of religion 
and morality, to render men satisi^ed with acquirements which 
cannot profit them but in the^sunple possession; to, seduce, 
them into a flattering belief ^liat they have all knowledge, 
when they have only a part ; to enable them to profess thetn- 
selves wdse whilst they remain babes and fools. It is if 
a political economist were to persuade us acquire nothing 
but gold and silver, because the possession , of the precious 
metals would bestow wealth and splendour, and to leave the 
commercial relations of different countries altogether disre- 
garded. And those ,who would be duped by the Broughams 
and the Birkbecks into such a system, would, be but so many 
literary Midases, with the gold indeed of knowledge in their 
possession, but without those other means of life for wlflch 
alone the possession of the g()|d would be desirable. 
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R^ligioni say diee^ gentloxoira, ia important. ,*< It4s>in^]> 
tfint/’ sayfi Mr. Br^^g^hani to Ms TaVem aii^enoe, if it Is 
tni^— it iaiin}»oi%nt ti It ia not iin|>ortmit:>ln^«Very 

(uscount;'^ ana- tli0ref<We it isi he adds, that lie leaivs it out of 
His oonsideradbn In the ooAStruotion his plan for an Uniweis 
sity in, A eti^ge mason indeed &r <aiattuig reh^on 

ip, afayetma.ot instruction. if religion u importsnt for an^ 
ohiect, it ie imTOrtmt, above aO, as a ctmtiiiwttt pttrt* of edit- 
cntidtt; this ls» the business in which it has the greatest infid'^ 
esi^e ; and if in this business, then, it is altogether omitted, its 
greatest importance is practically and really overlooked. Dis- 
respect is shewn to it in that quarter in which it is most smt- 
sidv^ aUye to disrespect. 

Bat, say these gentlemen further; we only exclude religion 
irons our pjian of an university, because we cannot all agree 
U|>oi^ the religion which shall be taught. We will leave, there- 
fore* eaeh to learn his religion as he likes ; we will only take 
care that he shall be taught the sciences.” When men are not 

S I as to the nature of the greatest science of all — that 
is vitally connected with all the rest — one might imagine 
tfiis would be sufficient reason for their dissolving partnership, 
and setting up each his own lecture. But it is not so with 
tliese phi&eophical instructors. They join together, where 
more ordinary men would instinctively start asunder. The 
abaen^e of religion is the bond which cements them in friendly 
concord — what would be to others the attraction of repulsion, 
is to them the attraction eohesiQn. As if religion were the . 
great divider of society, they a^ee to expel frdm their literary 
club the arch-disturber ; ^as individuals they may bc strenuous 
thecddgians, but as a society they resolve to have no religion, 
lest their miitifal eharity should be violated. 

The pofol;> however, ^to which we would particularly direct 
the attention of the public is, the assertion of the party through 
t^ir ^Coryphaeus, Mr. Brougham, that religious opinions are* 
qidte umn^ortant an teaching matters of science. We main- 
tain that are important, even in teaching sciences which 
appear to -have no immediate connexion with ^tficology, and 
that reli^tpn and science ought to go hand in hand m every 
insthf^tien of general educatidh. 

then we tbfok it will be allowed, that that man njkist be 
avvery luk^ewarm, if not insincere, professor of religion, who 
dbes Adt endeavodr to render his scientific knowledge subser- 
vimit to isel^oas edification. Thus, to go to nn extreme 
the negative religionist, under the form pf a I)ei»t or an 
wffi njiitaially, if he be ardent in his profession, remfor ' 
saence available to his confirmation in his pecu-^ * 
li^lmilon^ Hpwih epnvert ah facts, with his sj^ies * 

him, faito Ib^ for his itnSeflty , or, ks he may regard 
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yti^ im]pit>Ten^ in mtiohal piety; WRo then wcnild Iseinmit 
th^ infitiiiction of his son to a man of such principfes, (if te 
wished him to be a believer in revelation,) to be taught aha- 
tomy or chemistry or mathematics? Woul4 it not be veiy 
justly auspedtedy that the inRdel lecturer would take every 
^opportunity of Corrupting tiie religious principles ,of diis^ ptiiTnlT 
And is it not very possible to efibct this corruption, even White 
other subjects professedly engage the attention of the etudehtf? 
What force is there not in an inuendo,.or a doubt skilfuRy 
interposed ? The historical works of Hume and Gibbon Suffi- 
ciently attest this fact, that the religious opinions of a student 
may be assailed, .even while he is engaged in pursuits distinct 
from religion itself. The French Encycloi> 0 edia alone, indeed, 
may be appealed to as an evidence of the assertion. Perhaps 
it is not going too far to say, that there is no more effectual 
mode of weakening a religious persuasion, than by obliqtie 
attacks of this kind ; for the mind of the student is thus taken 
oft* its guard, and the poison is suffered to work without coun- 
teraction. The leading subject of discussion acts as a feint to 
divert our attention, while the citadel of our faith is scaled by 
a concealed force. 

In the next place, when a public body, combining purposely 
for the object of educating the people at large, lay it down as 
part of their plan, that religious instruction is to be exc^ded 
from their schools ; this amounts to more than a prudent sitence 
on the subject; it is a decided rejection of it as a thing of 
secondary impovtance, A philosopher of old recorded his love 
for geometry, when he wrote over his school, he who was 
no geometrician should not enter. Th^ese modern philosophers 
may be regarded in like manner as recording their dislike to 
religion, when they forbid the disciple of religion to cross the 
threshold of their lecture-room. As individuals we' may, bn 
an occasion, have recourse for instruction \o pei^sons of a dift^ 
ferent religious persuasion from ourselves. We fnay 
Hebrew from a Jew, or French or Italian from a Roman Ca- 
tholic; but these are ^ very different cases from |he authorized 
teaching, of such persons undet* the sanction of a public body! 
The heterodox teacher derives a countenance to has -heteyo** 
doxy, from the bold front with wKich he then jpresents 
in the lecturer’s, chair ; and those who sit ^is feet a$ pupils 
in science, insensibly learn to respect his opinions in of 

religion. ‘ ^ . 

The truth however is, that tjie sciences oiii^giit nbt W' be 
taught apdrt from religion. Religion ia tbb saejped link Which 
binds them all together, and renders thbm really- suhservieht to 
the ei$nobling of the mind. Shell we he accused of a bigc^ed 
zeal for religion, inthueveprcj^hting the relation hf the siSStterps 
to religion ? Those who ndvg^lrunk most deeply at the fbtih- 
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tain of science will abundantly confirm our statement. Newton 
might alone substantiate it by that admirable scholium with 
which he winds up his Principia. Indeed, as all sciences are 
but systematic arrangements and generalizations of the facts 
which are subject to them, we have no real knowledge of them 
as to their causes, and therefore no real science of ^em, until 
we have traced these facts to their ultimate cause, the Supreme 
Cre 4 tor and Governor of all things. The mind is, therefore, 
led, of course, by science to the study of natural theology, and 
from the theology of nature the transition is immediate to that 
of revelation, as from an imperfect to a perfect source of 
information. 

Bacon, it will be said, points out the depravation of philo- 
sophy as consequent upon the introduction of final causes. 
But Bacon, in making his objection to their use, argues only 
against their abuse, that is, against the substitution of 'final for 
'physical causes, so as to engraft philosophy upon superstition. 
Final causes, it is unqiiestionahly proved, have been mainly 
instrumental to the discovery of pliilosophical 4:ruth. It w^as by 
studying the intention of the peculiar structure of the veins and 
arteries that Harvey arrived at the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. Of two philosophers, indeed, studying nature, 
one with a constant eye to its divine author, and the other only 
intent upon the phaenomcna of nature itself, there can be no 
doubt that the religious one is far more likely to attain to the 
truth : — and for this reason, because he has, as a clue to his 
discoveries, the known character of the Divine X>t)erator whose 
workmanship Iwp is contemplating. 

But not only is it expedient that religion should be brought 
as a help-mate to scientific enquiry, but also that it should be ap- 
plied simultaneously as a counteraction to the sceptical tendcnc^y 
of a mere philosophical education. The superior accuracy and 
certainty which belong to all physical investigation, compared witli 
matters of a moral nature, will naturally give to the mind, which 
is singly or pre-eminently devoted to the sciences, a distaste for 
the more imperfect conviction which arises to the religious 
inquirer. It will not relish that laborious process of estimating 
probabilities which is requisite for satisfaction, in the latter 
pursuit, when it has been accustomed to proceed by a more 
direct line of evidence to its scientific condusions. Religious 
and scientific inquiry ought, therefore, to be conjoined in one 
plan of study, that the powers of the mind may be sustained 
in just equipoise. A seminary of knowledge, to perform its 
wcark adequately, ought at once to provide fOr the cultivation 
of the judgment as well as of the reasoning power. 

On these accounts we object to ally plan of education in 
which ' religion does not form an essential feature. It is no 
palhative to so defective an institution to say, that while it does 
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not itself giye , religious instruction, tliis instruction may . be 
obtained elsewliere at the same time. It fails, iuid professes 
its own incompetence in the most important point ; it leaves the 
student to sh^'t for himself where its ffuidunce is most needed. 

Our obiection, however, to the system of Mr. Brougham 
and his followers, extends still further. We not only dislike the 
detail of his plan, but we protest against his whole design of 
discipling the people of the country^ Education to a certain 
extent is necessary for all ranks of persons ; as every man, to 
whom the Scriptures are accessible, is bound to be able to read 
them himself, and to search them with his own eyes, both that 
he may better understand the word pi'cached, and ascertain 
whether the thingvS which he hears are faithfully reported to him. 
But educatidti Ijeyond that extent is not necessary to every man, 
and its limits, therefore, may be fixed by views of expediency. 
Now, in determining this expediency, there are two measures 
to be regarded, — the welfare of the individual and that of the 
society to which he belongs. To elevate a man by acquire- 
ments of knowledge above the situation in which he is placed, 
and in which his circumstances require him to be employed, is 
much the same as placing him, in his present state of acquire- 
ments, in a situation greatly beyond that of his present em- 
ployment. Whether the man be unfitted for the situjition, or 
the situation for the man, makes no dilierence in point of incon- 
gruity. Neitlier, again, w^ould it be cibnducive to the welfare 
of s^icli a society as an English community, that an artificial 
fecility should be aftbrded for general education in the higher 
departments oi knowledge. The nature of our constitution 
requires various degrees of rank in society. But an equality 
c)f mental acquirements is that which above all things equalizes 
the various ranks of society, and impairs that graduated subor- 
dination which ought to exist for the benefit of the w^hole 
community. As far as the constitution itsfilf affords a facility 
for the advancement of all members of the community to the 
highest stations, so far all is well ; hut that a forcing system 
should be adoi)ted, by which all should be impelled heybnd 
themselves, and brought into an unnatural competition,' caimot 
but be a serious detriment to the genuine liberality and {^eace 
of the state. As things arc, therfe is no exclusion to any one ; 
and the result is, that the merit of individuals rises triumphant 
over the untoward circumstances of their accidental situation, 
and obtains for them advancement without any contusion of the 
order of society ; but under the ultra-liberal policy of a general 
scientific, education, dissatisfaction and disappointment would 
ensue to the greatest extent ; because, while the posts of honour 
and advantage could only l>c held by a few, each person who 
failed would, in such a case, think he had not obtained Avhat 
was his right. The competition for the high places w^ould be- 
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come too great ; whereas, now, it is kept down hy the natural 
obstacles which the majority have to enco\inter and. overcome, 
and which act as safety-valves against too powerful a rush of 
the people to the head of the state. 

Neither, moreover, would it serve the interests of science 
to diffuse it^in such' lavish streams through the land; It 
would produce more mediocrity of scientific information, but 
would not draw forth moi*e talent of the highest order, 
than the present system is calculated to produce. The very 
obstacles which the lo\r-born candidate for scientific repu- 
tation has to encounter, are such as to awaken the spirit of 
enterprize and encourage intense application of thought. 
There is no greater mistake than to suppose, that because 
knowledge is made more accessible, the number ^of its distin^ 
guished votaries will be increased. This may be illustrated in 
the accpiisition of wealth. Who are those that we observe attain- 
ing the greatest opulence? Are they not those to whom the 
acquisition of wealth has been not the easiest ? for, in general, 
we may perceive the largest fortunes made by pc^rsons originally 
possessing the smallest means; who have, therefore, had the 
strongest stimulus to their industry, which has proved to be a real 
property, while the more ostensible riclies of others have made 
themselves wings and fled away. So if, under the liberal sys- 
tem of any country, a ready market is afforded for the litei'ary 
and scientific produce ^of every man, much more is done for 
him, and for the piY)niotion of science, by the necessity of 
exertion which is laid upon him, than if lectui;esK were poured 
on him in the most prolific showei's ; though even his emulation 
were awakened by such ‘^fellow-students’' as Mr. Brougham, 
and his understanding illumined by such a professor *as Dr. 
Birkbeck. Circumstances of difliculty and trial, as they are 
wisely ordered for the formation of moivil habits, so are more 
favourable, it seems, for the cultivation of intellectuah en- 
dowments. 

The system of ediKjation proposed, appears, indeed, to us, so 
fraught with unhappiness to individuals and disorder to society, 
that it needs the exei'tions of all who love the present happy 
order of things in our country, to oyq)ose its disorganizing and 
revolutionary tendency. Enough of the bane which attaches 
to it appears in the embryo ; and if we are wise, we shall do 
our utmost to crush it, while w^e have it in our power, before it 
acquires ^ too mature a malignity. The mask of liberality and 
zeal for the public good must be removed, and the monster, 
engendered by ambition and sectarianism, must be disclosed to 
view in all its |‘eal resemblance t© its unholy parentage*. 

lit gommori, we believe, with all friends of the established 
church ftnd government, w’^e feel deeply indebted to Mr. Grin- 
fiekl for his manly “ Reply” to the “ Practical Observations*' 
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of Mr. Brougham, on the subject of popular education. His 
reply has already made a powerful impression on the minds 
both of the advocates and opponents of the system, and there- 
fore little needs any recommendations or encomiums on our 
part. But we should not do justice to it, or to ourselves, if we 
did not refer to some of his observations in confirmation and 
extension of what we have already advanced on the subject. 

Mr. Grinfield considers the system of Mr. Brougham in its 
threefold departments of Infant Scliools, Elementary Schools 
for reading and writing, and Adult Scliools, and successively 
exposes the injurious effects of each on the habits of the lower 
ordei’s. His remarks on each of these heads are characterized 
by sound practical wisdom, and a just contempt for tlie cheap 
display of tliSt speculative refinement of benevolence, of which 
it is so delightful to discourse, but which the materials of human 
life w'ill not permit to be exercised. 

On the siibject of Infant Schools, w^e are aw’^are that difference 
of opinion prevails even amongst warm friends of tlic church. 
We, however, entirely concur with Mr. Grinfield in his opinion, 
that they arc not expedient. We view them in the same light 
in which we should regard the enactment of poor-laws, if it 
were permitted us to return to the condition in whieli we were 
before their existence. As w^e would, in such a case, provide for 
the parochial supyiort only of the old and the disabled in mind 
ol' body, so would we have only the children of the profligate 
and negligent, and orphans, placed under the charitable pro- 
vision of an kistitution for the care of infants. As a general 
charity for all poor children, we decidedly object to them. 
Home, as Mr. G. w'ell shews, is certainly the proyier place for 
children of a tender age, and it should only be su}>erseded 
where it is not such as it ought to be, or supplied where it 
cannot be had. Besides, we ought not to overlook the good of 
the ^parent in attempts to do good to th& child. This point 
is well put by Mr. Grinfield. 

“ 1 cannot conceive of a greater injury that any man can do to 
another, than to save him the trouble of attending to his ovrii duties ; 
and if any duties be less fitted than others to be discharged by proxy, 
they are those of a mother towards her infant children. No advantages 
which may accidentally arise from blowing more leisure or oppor- 
tunity for work, can, in my opinion, possibly corapeiisate for this inroad 
on domestic duty. The most virtuous of the poor are those which pay 
the most attention to their young children; and to attempt to stand 
between tliem and their ofispring, by sending them to Infant Schools 
at this early period, is, in my view, to do an irreparable injury to their 
motives for prudence and sobriety. 

“ It might have been hoped, that the great and acknowledged evils 
arising from our poor laws, would have taught the people of this 
country the danger and difficulty of intermeddling with those laws of 
Nature on which the whole fabric of society is reared ; but attempts 
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like these are calculated to bring about the very mischief which they 
seek to remedy. By doing away with the • necessity of watching over 
their infant children, you destroy a moral habit in their minds, which 
is of infinitely greater value than any that can be planted in its stead. 
You teach the poor to be always* expecting help from others, instead 
of depending on their own energies and exertions. You remove the 
greatest of all Vestraints on vice and profligacy — the presence of their 
young children; in a word, by this unnatural derangement of their 
domestic economy, it is hard to say, how" many evils you may oeba* 
sion, whilst you are pursuing the phantoms of your benevolence^’ 
Pp. 7, 8. 

This part of our author’s discussion Ifas been particularly 
animadverted on with ridicule by the Edinburgh Review. 
The Reviewer cannot help smiling to find Mr. Cr; entertaining 
the notion, that the presence of children acts as a restraint on 
the vices of parents. Was the Satirist then so very ignorant of 
human nature, when he appealed to a respect for the childish 
age as a powerful moral restraint ? 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia : si quid 

Turpe paras, nec tu pueri contempseris annos; 

Sed peccaturo obsistat libi filius infans/’ 

If an illustration of the fact be needed, let the reader call to 
liis recollection the beautiful picture which the Greek historian 
has given of tlie reluctance of Aristagoras to speak his propo- 
sals of bribery in the presence of the daughter of Cleomenes; 
and, the child being permitted to remain during the interview, 
the influence which her exclamation, Hdrep, o-c 6 Metros, 

fjv /ur) dwoordc had in diverting the father fr6m a compliance 
\vith the seductive ofiers of the Milesian rebel. All parents 
indeed, however depraved themselves, must wish for the re- 
spect of their children ; they will naturally, therefore, in many 
cases, avoid the shame which attaches to acts of criminality 
done in the presens^e of those whose respect they desife, if 
they have.no higher motive for a correct conduct. 

The elementary schools in Mr. Brougham’s plan are the 
National Schools without religion; and happily the good sense of 
the country does not render it necessary that this part of the 
plan should now be debated; as the latter have been triumph- 
antly established, and ai-e ‘spreading, it may be trusted, a 
wholesome counteraction to that moral atrophy which it is so 
sedulously attempted to produce among the people by a 
debauch of their intellectual powders. Mr. Grinfleld both 
points out the importance of giving a proper bias to the charac- 
ter in a course of elementary instruction, and exposes Mr. 
Brougham’s inconsistency in mj^king his Elementary Schools” 
introductory lo those for adults. 

If Mr. Brougham,’’ he says, ‘5 is serious in, his wishes to give the 
labouring classes a scientific education, nothing can be more absurd than 
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to confifte the JSlementary Schools, at which they must be previously 
educated, to the mere objects of reading and writing. It is plain that 
such schools ought then to be brought into harmony with such an 
object, and that the previous culture and improvement of the mind 
should correspond to his ulterior designs. But iifahe present want 
of all proportion we can regard his scheme as nothing better ‘ than 
the baseless fabric of a vision,’ as happily quite heymd his or any 
man’s power to accomplish on a large and permanent scale; but 
calculated, so far as it can be accomplished, to alarm all sober and 
prudent persons amongst the middle and upper orders of society, 
and to render the labouring classes uneasy, unhappy, and dis- 
satisfied.” P, 24. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer of Mr. Grinfield’s pamphlet meets 
this charge inconsistency, with saying, that the hiatus be- 
tween school and college is quite assumed by Miv G. ; as no one 
ever proposed, that “ the child should go to sleep when he had 
learnt to read.” Butwdio does not sec that the hiatus complained 
of by Mr. G. is •a hiatus in Mr, Brougham^ s plan ^ — an inherent 
defect in the plan itself, wliich rendefs it incomplete and 
inadequate to its pi'ofessed obiect? He does not complain that 
Mr. Brougham sends the child to sleep, but that he does not 

{ provide the means for keeping the child awake during the 
ecturing which he is afterw^ards to undergo. 

Mr. Winfield afterwards proceeds to state his objections to 
the scientific instruction of the mechanics. He professes him- 
self friendly to the general instruction of the people, but 
suggests tlftit it should be directed to morfll rather than 
to scientific subjects. He would have their intellectual wants 
supplied rather by parochial circulating libraries, consisting of 
works of history and biography, and general literature, tlian 
by itinerant lecturers discoursing bn the mysteries of steam 
and gas,” and the theories of Malthus or Ricardo.” He 
considers moral and literary subjects more^adapted to the men- 
tal improvement of the mechanics, as affording a diversion to 
their minds from their regular employments, and circulating 
libraries a better vehicle of instruction for them than public 
lectures, as being of a domestic nature. 

“ Nor can I agree with Mr, Brougham in thinking, that any great 
benefit will accrue to the working classes from studying the crabbed 
doctrines of* political economy,’ nor * from expouAding to them the true 
principles and mutual relation of population and w’ages,’ (p. o.) What- 
ever abstract truth may be contained in such speculations, I w'ould, 
with all deference, submit that they are likely to produce very little 
practical benefit. It is not likely any poor man could be deterred 
from a premature or imprudent marriage from making himself ac- 
(piainted with the theory of Mr. Malthus, though a lively and ani- 
mated story which displayed the evils of such an imprudent connec- 
tion might possibly produce a salutary effect. Still less am I inclined 
to admit with Mr. Brougham that * every topic of politics, party as 
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well as general/ should bo forced on the attention ,of this part of 
society ; or ^ that the abuses which through time have crept into the 
practice of the constitution, the errors committed in its administration, 
and the improvements rvhich a change of circumstances require even in 
its principles, may most fitly be expounded in the same manner.’ 
(p. 5.) 1 am as much a friend, I trust, to the civil and religious 

1 liberties of my country, as Mr. Brougham, or any of his Northern 
allies ; but there is a time and place for all things, and it is very clear 
that no moral or political benefit could arise to the community from 
bringing such topics under the especial notice of our mechanics or 
artizatis,” P. 19. * * * ♦ * * * * 

“ But the advantages of reading at home by the cottager’s fire-side, 
and in the midst of hisr own family, is so very apparent, if compared 
with any sort of ‘ association’ or ^ club,’ that I am siu’prised to find 
Mr. Brougham giving any sanction to such tumultudiis assemblies, 
(p. 8.) It is scarcely possible to think that any prudent or sensible 
master would encourage or countenance such meetings of his work- 
men ; but if any could be so foolish or absurd, I doubt not that a 
‘ strike’ would soon awake him from his reveries.” P. 20, 

Upon both these points we entirely agree with Mr. Grinficld, 
If the draughts of science administered to the mechanic in the 
evening lecture could supersede his potations of beer and spirits 
at the ale-house, something might he said in favour of the lec- 
turing plan ; but we rather think, as Mr. Grinfield does, that 
slaking his literary thirst at the Institute,” will be no unnatural 
prclucle to the analogous wants of the palate and the stomach ; 
and that Dr. l^rkbeck’s Intire,” will be found by po means un- 
friendly to Mr. Wliithrcad’s or Mr. Buxton’s.— Itf is an evil, in- 
deed, in itself, to accustom those with whom the physical strength 
of a free country is, to feel their numerical importance by com- 
bining them into masses. It is calculated to give an undue pre- 
ponderance to the democratic part of the constitution, which is 
already sufficiently strong. It is enough, that every man knows 
himself to be perfectly free in his country, and that his rights 
are as secure to him as those of the most powerful ; it is more 
than enough for the peace and order of the community, when 
he learns to view the rights of the individual through the mag- 
nifying medium of t^je vast body to which he belongs. And 
this, we think, must be the tendency of an organized system 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. 

We have expressed our opinion, in the opening of this article, 
on the sort of education which alone deserves the name. If 
the mechanics, then, are to be generally educated, the prefer- 
ence ought to be given to that course of instruction which pre- 

E ^tres both the he^rt ^nd mind. As a knowledge, therefore, of 
istory and njoral philosophy, is of more general application to 
all the powers of the soul, it ought to take precedence in a 
system of education. We do not, at the same time allow, that 
.these studies ought to form subjects of public lectures to the 
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mechanics., "Nyiiile they are the most important of human pur- 
suits, they are also the most difficult, as requiring the vigorous 
exercise of the judgment, together with a candid and impartial 
devotion of the mind to the investigation of tyuth. A child 
may become a mathematician, but cannot be a moral philo- 
sopher.” But without their being cultivated as .%ciences, his- 
tory and moral philosophy, if pursued only through ^he chan- 
nels of miscellaneous literature, are capable of imparting much 
practical wisdom, and strengthening the character; while the 
information whicli they convey, as relating to matters of life 
and conduct, is that which must be most generally attractive. 

The independence y however, of the Avhole plan of the pro- 
posed education of the people, on the co-operation of the 
upper orders^ appears to Mr. Grinfield the most suspicious 
feature in it. The severance which it h thus designed to pro- 
duce between the upper and lower orders of society, is very 
justly reprobated by him. 

Friends as we are to civil and religious liberty, we really cannot 
perceive wliat injury could possibly arise to the poor from a continu- 
ance of this interchange of kindness ; and circumstanced as society is 
in this country, in which the various ranks insensibly fall into eacli 
otlier, it does not appear either practicable or expedient that the 
knowledge and improvement of the labouring classes should not, in 
a great measure, he derived from the aid and raiinilicence and encou- 
ragement of their employers. 

“ To attenmt to prevent such influence is neither just nor practi- 
cable; a man m^ust gain his knowledge and opinions ffoin some (piar- 
ter, and if not obliged to his employer, he must be influenced by tlie 
liireling lecturer to whom he listens. If the education of tlie labour- 
ing orders is not to produce confusion and jealousy, it ouglit to har- 
monize with that of tlie upper classes of society ; to attempt to keep 
them distinct is to set them at variance with each other ; 1 am cpiite 
at a loss, therefore, to understand the morbid j^^aloiisy of Mr. 13. on 
this subject. ‘ I really should be disposed to view^,* says he, ‘ any 
advantage in point of knowledge gained by the body of tho people, 
as somowhat e<[uivocal, or at least as mucli alloyed with evil, if pur- 
chased by the increase of their dependence on their superiors.’ (p. l(i.) 
1 shall only add, that, without wishing for apy servility from the 
poor, it is fervently to be hoped that the moral influence which God 
and nature meant to be possessed by*tlic riclier and more educated 
classes of society should ever be retained, and T:hat it should exert 
itself exactly in proportion to the extent to w'hich the education of 
the labouring orders is carried.” P. 22, 

But without entering into a consideration of the necesisity af 
there being a moral influence somewhere in a community, tor 
the preservation of good order and mutual subserviency among 
its various members, it-is evidently unsafe that a poAver should 
be lodged with the poor majority, in such a manner that tfae 
wealthy minority have no controul over it. To preserve the 
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equilibrium of the state, it is at least necessary ^that Uie latter 
should act at a meckitnical advantage. But |jius advantage is 
lost, when the lever, which connects the two powers, is dis- 
jointed and btokeii, 

. The remainder of Mr. Grinfield’s 'painphlet relates to . the 
mode by whfch he thinks it advisable to n\eet the circumstances 
of danger,' into which the modern empirics iri .education are 
preparing to hurry us headlong. He recojnmends a steady and 
judicious support ^ of , the national system of education already 
establislied, in .which intellectual improvement is made subser- 
vient to religion and attachment to the laws and institutions of 
bur country. And to render the schools of the National So- 
ciety anore* effective, he advises that they should be connected, 
as much as possible, with the ancient and endowed charities of 
the country, and with?, some establishment of manual indus- 
try, such as tlie cultivation of a garden, or the employment 
of a factory, as well as with parochial libraries containing not 
only religious books, but, with these, others of a lighter cha- 
racter, such as popular voyages and travels. ,At the same time 
he recommends the establishment of circulating libraries of a 
larger description, in all ferge towns and cities, for the general 
use of the working classes f and that the wealthier orders should 
encourage the formation of such institutions by their personal 
superintendence. 

“ It is evident,” he observes, “that Mr. Brougham and his friends are 
intent on carryipg forward the education of the people on certain prin- 
ciples peculiar to those * who hold the same doctrine^ in politics and 
theology ; and it therefore becomes those who do not hold the same 
doctrines to p^t themselves into the posture of self-defence. The 
National Schools for the instruction of the labouring orders in tlie 
principles of the Established Church, are the natural bulwarks to 
whicli we must look for the permanence of our present institutions, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical ; and it is more than ever requisite that 
these schools should be "encouraged and supported by those who do 
not desire any great and fundamental alteration in our present system 
of government. If my observations are correct; these schoftls may 
now be said to be in a state of siege ; they are encompassed on every 
side by those who attempting to introduce si different course of 
popular education. The project of infant schools has. been chiefly 
brought forward by^ men who have always shewn themsdves hostile to 
the National Society ; and that Mr. Brougham’s' ‘ adult schools' are 
altogether supported by the same party is matter of public notoriety. 
Under these circumstances nothing but a most eftective support of 
* National System of Education’ will enable it eventually to make 
h^ad against such powerful opposition ; an opposil^on which is 
mulled on the most plausible and theory, but which, if 

sil«<^esstul, mh&t turn the whole tide of popular education £^ainst our 
present ‘National establishment.” P. ^9. , 

Thiese iwommendations are highly important, and we trust 
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they will obt^n that attention from the public to which they 
are intitled. Tljo^e who ^ are lending themselves to the de- 
structive projec(:s of ambitious innovators^ deluded by the 
specious lure of universal benevolence; who are inclined to 
accept Mr. Brougha:^’s hohhy as a -^comi^dhsation for the 
palladium of their religion and liberty ; and, in the simplicity 
of their heartS) are dancing round the fatal ma(%jine9 
' fanerac|ue manu conlingere gaudent ' 

may take warning from the hollow sound emitted from its 
sides, and beware how they admit its armed brood into their 
stong holds. If they do unfortunately yield themselves a prey 
to the sophistry of a second Sinon, they w^ill only have the 
mortification i^to behold him hereafter rioting in the triumph 
which he has achieved over their weakness ; and the terms, 
in which the Trojan laments the sad delusion of his coun- 
trymen, will then but appropriately express their own indig- 
nation and sorrow. 

patria, O divum domua Ilium, et incluta bello 
Moenia Dardanidum ! quater ipso in limine portae 
Substitit, atque^utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 

. Instamus tamen immemores c?sciqu8 furore, 

Et monsitrum infelix saerata aiatimus arce/' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN APOLOGUE. 

To the Editor of the Christian Rememh^amip', 

Sir, 

With your permission I shall be glad to lay before your readers a 
narrative of some Icjading events of my life.^ which to me appear 
worthy of being recorded. Whether in what I am going to relate 
there is any thing peculiar to myself, or whether it is calculated to do 
good to others, each of your readers must determine for himself. 

I am the son of respectable parents, carefully educated and indulgently 
brought up. My father was a man of good principles, though not at 
all times of perfectly conformable practice. My mother, 

‘‘ All angel now, and little else than all. 

While yet a mourner in this world of 

watched me with an anxious tenderness, which, from the ,, mo- 
ment of my birth until that of her own death, so totally absorbed 
every consideration for herself, that it became in truth the actuating 
principle of her existence. I now understand the value of such a 
friend and director ; and while I l^ent my former insensibility to the 
extent of the obligations which bound inc to her, 1 render that jus- 
tice to her memory which ought to have been more uniformly pai§ to 
her merits while .alive. But enough with respect to my feelings : 1 

VOL. VII, NO. VIII. 3 s 
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will now proceed to relate those circumstances of^my life, which 
appear to me the most surprising* The first fourj^en years of my life 
were passed among boys of my own age, and in the manner which is 
usual with such. We were in general thoughtless enough. About 
that time, howowr, my mind, which had been hitherto exercised 
almost exclusively upon outward objects, began to turn its contem- 
plation inw^ard upon itself. Many were the new' discoveries which I 
daily made, and the new sensations which they excited. About a 
year after the time which I have just mentioned, an occurrence took 
place, w^hich to many, perhaps to most who read this narrative, will 
appear utterly incredible ; some may esteem what I am about to 
relate a daring fiction, and others may express a doubt as to the 
sanity of the narrator’s intellects. I do, however, most seriously 
avouch the truth of the history. When, to the best^of my recollec- 
tion, I was between fifteen and sixteen years of age, I discovered 
that I was incessantly borne along by a power beyond my controiU, 
and from w'hich I at once became sensible it w’as impossible I should 
ever escape. Incessantly I felt myself driven forward ; day and night 
its action was exerted upon me. During the hours of sleep, indeed, 
my consciousness of the impulse, which carried me so irresistibly 
forwai:d, was interrupted ; but on awaking I became immediately 
sensible that while I slept the action of this power upon me »had 
never ceased. The same demonstrative conviction I have ever since 
retained ; and the impression becomesj if possible, more profound 
and fixed every passing day. I do not precisely remember wdiat my 
sensations were on making the discovery that 1 was under this won- 
derful influence. Some slight degree of youthful wonder was ex- 
cited, but, as far as 1 can recollect, neither regret np^i fear. Since 
that period, indeed, the sense of my situation has ^oOi.asioned both in 
a painful degree. My persecutor, for so I must call him, has never 
yet displayed himself in any visible shape. I cannot describe w’hat 
I never saw, ahd what I believe to be an incorporeal existence. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have amused myself w^ith fanciful representa- 
tions of his shape ; and that in which, fQr want of a better, I am 
most disposed to acqiiiesce', is the image of an old man, whose eyes 
appear to throw light upon every thing which they encounter ; if I 
may so express myself, to look through every thing. So little 
reliance have I, at the same time, upon the correctness of this repre- 
sentation, that I have been sometimes tempted to tliink that the 
impulse and controul to which t believe myself subject, as well as the 
being from whom they proceed, exist only in my disordered fancy ; 
but, alas, the reality of the influence is visible from its effects. My 
looks are visibly changed ; arid though my health is but little im- 
paired, my strength begins to give way before this incessant perse- 
ention, which has subsisted during the better part of half a century ; 
and in tliSl* sincerit^jKdf my heart I profess to think will never end till 
I am in my grave. 

'One circuit^tance, perhaps the most remarkable of all, is still to be 
related. Though I am thus uncontrollably driven forward, (1 can find 
I^. WOrd which better expresses what 1 am subject to,) and though I 
generally speaking, aware, that my invisible superintendent is 
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tracking my steps as the blood-hound pursues his prey, I am not dis- 
abled from the pursuits of learning, the occupations of business, the 
pleasures of domestic privacy and friendship, or any of the various 
avocations connected with my station in life. To do my pursuer 
justice, although he constantly urges me forward, admitting no refusal 
to proceed, he yet allows me for every lawful purpose and employment, 
if not as long an interval as I could in all cases desire, y^t as long as, 
if well employed, I am compelled to adtnit, is sufficient to effect it. 
In spite of repeated warnings, I sometimes give way to the temptation 
of omitting' to do many important, things at the moment when, although 
not allowed to stop, I yet have power and opportunity to effect them* 
Sad are the consequences and certain the repentance which follow 
eVery such omission ; it is then that I become most painfully sensib# 
of the destiny which pursues me ; it is then that my invisible attendant 
seems to take malicious pleasure in punishing my neglect, by hurry- 
ing me in a moment out of reach of the advantage which he before 
would have suffered me to secure ; and seldom does he return again 
SO nearly by the same road, as to place it a second time in my power. 
Soon after my becoming sensible of the strange and unceasing influence 
to which I was subject, I took notice of a person who had been one of 
my mother’s principal friends. He was, indeed, her almost constant 
companion ; and she had taken infinite pains to make me inherit her 
sentiments. On the day of her death, in particular, I recollect that 
slie exerted her little last remmning strength to recommend and inforce 
my cultivation of a more intimate acquaintance with one who had 
always been her friend ; and who, at this solemn hour, had proved 
himself both able and willing to console and sustain her. Her 
recommendation was received with respect ; but after her death it 
was not folio wVd, although my invisible attendant, as he urged me 
forward, forcibly hnpressed upon me its wisdom and propriety. As 
the person of whom I have spoken was my mother's friend, I had 
never despised him ; hut I had neither reverenced him nor sought his 
acqmiintance. In fact, as he was never spoken of in the circles 
whicli I frequented, he was almost forgotten. At the time I speak 
of, however, he presented himself to my notice* and excited more of 
iny attention* There was a sweet impressive sanctity in his appear- 
ance, which carried at once a conviction of its sincerity to the heart ; 
a conviction which a more intimate acquaintance with him served ta 
confirm beyond a doubt. I now began to remark those features 
which my mother had described to* me as so engaging; and while I 
reproached my own blindness, in not having observed them before, 
it was a matter of great surprise that He, after so many years, should 
still continue unchanged. As soon as I evinced desire for his 
friendship, this excellent person displayed the utmost readiness to 
receive me ; and when I recpllect how little I deserved it, I am still 
astonished as well as deeply affected by liis condescension, 'fhis 
was the happiest event of my life ; he has taught me many truths of 
which I was ignorant; he has removed my prejudices, raised my 
views, brightened my hopes, and, 1 hope, improved my heart. On 
one particular occasion I remember, during a long and dangerous 
illness, this true friend exerted himself, and with complete success. 
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to dispel a dismal apprehension under wl)[ich my mind was sinking. 
Although I had been now for some years . sensible * of the invisible 
power which every where attended me, and so strangely impelled me 
forward, I had little if at all considered whither it would in the end 
conduct me. . But during the illness which I have spoken of, the 
compulsory speed of^ my progress appeared to be very much in- 
creased, Wfeetlier this w^as really the case, or whether it was an 
imagination arising from the infirmity of disease, I cannot precisely 
tell ; hut it excited me to consider — Whither am I thus driven, and 
where will this terminate ? What I have now to relate is singular ; 
but it is nevertheless true that I now observed, what I had not before, 
that my persecutor was driving me towards a place of a most dismal 
Hjppcarance. The place itself 1 saw distinctly ; and some of its ex- 
tent, a very little way in however, was visible to me. But a cloud 
seemed to bang over tlie rest ; I could penetrate no ftirther ; I knew 
not what to make of it, excepting that such a place lay before me, 
and that by the powerful control to which I am subject I was driven 
continually nearer to it. In the perplexity and distress whicli this 
occasioned, I had the happiness to find a friend indeed in him whom 
I had so lately sought out. lie explained to me the mysteries which 
were concealed behind the cloud. He did not, with a false delicacy, 
or a false humanity, attempt to hide from me that I was hastening 
towards this spot, which at a distance appeared so gloomy and so 
dreadful; but by the truest philosophy;|, and with an authority which 
seemed natural to him, he correcte<l my mistaken conceptions as to 
its character. As upon our first entrance into a dusky room, we can 
discern nothing as to its extent or shape, but our eyes by degrees are 
enabled to penetrate the darkness with which they ava,become fami- 
liar, so did the cloud over the place of my destii|^ion clear and 
break away, as this my guide and friend taught m'e how to look at it 
in a proper manner. He clearly shewed me that the extent of the 
darkness w'as very trifling, and that beyond it was a region of an 
utterly different character ; the flocks feeding, the sun shining, the 
rivers full of water *, all happiness and all repose. Thus, though the 
discovery of the glocvmy spot, to which an ’invisible hand was con- 
stantly driving me forward, bad for a time robbed me of my repose, 
the information imparted by my kind instructor restored me to hope 
and confidence and tranquillity. Though I am every day more sen- 
sible how rapid my progress is, yet with the light which I now enjoy, 
I regard it without dissatisfaction. My true and constant friend con- 
tinually opens fresh avenues to hope, find teaches me to look out 
towards a prospect which all tHe limners in the world w^ould fail in an 
attempt to pourtta]^ in its entire extent and magnificence. We are 
now, seldom apart ; I am never wearied and never uninstructed in 
his society. In short, by my intercourse with him I am every way a 
gainer. He is much older than I am but as he is vigorous, and 
betrays no token of age, while I am much decayed and weakened by 
the incessant and harassing pursuer, wdio never slackens his pace, 
my friend wilFl undoubtedly survive me ; in that case, my hearty 
desire is to die in his arms ; and that, as he attended my mother’s 
d«ath-bed, and closed her eyes, so he may receive my last breath, 
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and ako close mine. Thus, kind and attentive reader, I have in- 
truded myself upon you to relate some passages of my most singular 
history. But is it singular ? Before^ you answer, suffer me, in my 
capacity of a Christian Remembrancer, to put you in mind that you 
also are hurried forward by TIME ; make then RELIGION^ your 
friend ; for, beyond THE GRAVE, ETERNITY awaits you. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

• In contemplating the present state of Great Britain, we fyid 
especial cause for self-congratulation. During the first years 
which succeeded the war, we experienced much privation and 
inconvenience necessarily resulting from the great change which 
affected all our relations both external and internal. Plence, 
tlie blessings of peace were for a time not felt, or not duly 
appreciated; and notwithstanding the hurdeps which war en- 
tailed ui)on posterity, some of us were sufficiently selfish and 
short-sighted to desire the return of w ar. But, since the course 
of events has removed many of the evils ai’ising out of a state 
of protracted warfare, and we now reap the substantial fruits 
of peace, no one is insensible of their value. Among those 
fruits w'e are disposed to reckon the benefit accruing to com- 
merce, as not the least imi)ortant. During the w^ar, our com- 
mercial intercourse with other nations was unavoidably subject 
to many restraints, which peace has enabled us to remove. We 
are now n\ longer busied in laying the foundations of our 
commerce in monopolies, and guarding it by restrictions ; — we 
no longer expect wealth from the poverty and ruin of our 
neighbours; on the contrary, we seek to establish a commerce 
which is reciprocal; which, whilst it is, under the 
blessing of Providence, a main source of strength and power 
to this country, contributes in no less a degree to the happiness 
and civilization of mankind,” The HHourishing state of every 
branch of our domestic trade, and o^ the silk trade in particular, 
which now successfully competes with continental manufactures, 
is a striking proof of the advantage of the liberal system now 
pursued^ by Government. Indeed, the general contentment 
which pervades all classes ; the increase in cn ery quarter’s reve- 
nue, particularly in the Excise — the measure of consumption — 
as consumption is commercial prosperity — iiicontestibly demon- 
strate the healthiness of the State. The country seems to have 
received an accelerating impulse, and to be advancing in a 
course of prosperity, which shall exceed all that is gone before, 
ns much as the present exceeck all past expectations. 

But it is not only in our commercial relations that we are 
benefited by peace. In that feverish state of excitement, which 
extensive warfare superinduces, Ministers, and indeed^ men 
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in general, are but little inclined to apply themselves to the 
correction and' amendment of any branch of domestic po- 
licy. It is, ,theh, to a state of peace we are indebted for the 
consolidation and amendment of some parts of our criminal 
code; fpr the improvement of prison discipline; — for the in- 
creased attention paid to the reformation of criminals ; — for the 
regulation of* the police, and the consequent diminution of 
crime'; — for the better regulation of juries, whereby the purity 
of their election is placed beyond suspicion, and the moral 
. weight of this strong arm of the executive is much increased ; 
— for the diminution of expense in legal proceedings by tha 
abolition of certain stamp duties and frivolous writs of error ; — 
and lastly, though not the least important, for the extension 
of education among the lower orders. 

It is gratifying to know that Ireland begins to share in the 
general prosperity. British capital is finding its way into that 
country, and, consequently, employment for the labouring classes 
is multiplied and increased: hence, want with all its concomitant 
evils is in some measure disaf^pearing. We are satisfied that the 
condition of Ireland, if she is saved from the oppression of 
another Catholic Association, will rapidly improve. It was a 
singular assertion that tranquillity was restored to Ireland by 
the Catholic Association. It could only be such a tranquillity 
as is produced by a power, which it is impossible to resist, and 
which therefore pi’ocures a ready unreasoning obedience. 
With an army of 30,000 men, assisted by the influence of 2^,500 
priests, this society collected throughout the count/y what w'as 
termed a rent,” but which, we apprehend, many or the payers 
looked upon even in a harsher light. It was indeed voluntarily 
paid, for tjiiere was no legal process by which it could be de- 
manded, but there was certainly a moral compulsion by far 
’ more effective. Nor was this the only object of the Associa- 
tion. It was constituded, to use the words of their own address, 
to redress all grievances, local or general, affecting the people 
of Ireland.” And the particular plans proposed, did not tall 
short of this comprehensive* object. They undertook the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform; — the repeal of the Union; — the 
regulation of Church property ; — the administration of Justice. 
Assuming alike the powers of *the Crown, the Legislature, and 
the Executive, thej despised those checks with which the wis- 
dom of the British constitution has surrounded the latter. We 
believe posterity will read with astonishment that it was dis- 
cussed for four nights in the British House of Commons, whe- 
ther the Catholic Association should be suppressed. 

There is nothing in our presei\t relations witli foreign, powers 
whic]h affords ^cause to fear that, peace will be disturbed. 
Although the great and extraordinary changes, which have 
happened in the governments of Spain and Portugal witliin the 
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last three years, have been obstacles to* the adjustment of some 
subjects of discussion which have arisen with each, our friendly 
relations have been carefully and effectually maintained. The 
contest between Spain and her South Amej*ican colonies may 
be -considered as terminated ; for Peru, the last possession of 
tlie mother country, is free. The former greatness, anjd the 
present humiliation of Spain, will form an interesting contrast 
in the history of nations. Philip tlie Second, of Spain, besides 
his Spanish and Italian dominions, and the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, the Netherlands, and Holland, enjoyed the whole East- 
Iridian commerce, and monopolised the products of the Ame- 
rican mines. Where is now this mighty power, against whose 
ambitious projects the other states of Europe souglit safety in 
leagues and combinations? To despotism in governments, 
intolerance in religion, and monopoly in commerce, the historian 
will ascribe its fall. We will not trace the events which have 
despoiled Spain of her vast possessions, but undoubtedly the 
power she so long possessed, of obtaining from her colonies 
the precious metals, without making any adequate return, was 
the principal cause of her weakness and her fell. The wealth 
of America did not urge her to activity in trade, but ministered 
to her indolence. It came not, like the genial rain, to cherish 
abundant harvests, but like the mildew which annihilates every 
germ of vegetation. For by it, without ajpy exertion of her 
own, she obtained the manufactures of othm* nations. But the 
wealth of -her colonies being now withdrawn, Spain must now 
rely u])on h^x resources. And what are they ? Without 
Gommerce — witliout credit — with a distracted government — a 
superstitious, ignorant, and divided people — a lawless soldiery 
— ])rotected from internal disorders by the presence of a foreign 
force — she exists a melancholy monument of the effects of this 
government. She can no longer hope to regain her lost colo- 
nies. Every day their independence becomes more firm ; the 
commercial intercourse between them and this country and the 
United States increases their wealth, while the friendship between 
Great Britain and these states shields them from the attacks of 
great continental powers. Ferdinand liaiightily refuses to 
recognise the independence of the South American })rovinces, 
while they manifest that they are free^ bj; insulting his flag 
within gunshot of the Spanish coasts. 

Throughout the continent there appears to be a growing 
spirit of enquiry into matters of government, which is openly 
denounced by the several sovereigns and zealously watched. 
The governments of the continental states are not constituted 
so as to adai)t themselves readily to the varying temper of the 
age; the French constitution, indeed, possesses some of the 
requisite elements, but it is yet in a low and imperfect state. 
We know that the condition of mankind is progressive, and 
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experience has clearly shewn, that that govenpnent, which 
accords not with the feelings and knowledge of a people, cannot 
long exist. Amidst this conflict of (minions, we can turn with 
pride and satisfaction to view the British constitution. We 
see around us states shaken and convulsed and almost 
struggling fon existence, whilst our own constitution stands 
erect, and so far from shewing any sign of decay, appears only 
to acquire strength 1)y continuance. 
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Te7ilh Annual Report, 

The Committee, aftei; returning their the year ending December 31 , 1824 , 
sincere thanks to the numerous sup- books and tracts to the amount stated 
porters of this Institution, beg leave below have been issued from their 
to inform them, that in the course of local deposit, viz. 


Testaments. Prayer Other Tracts, 
Bibles. Psalters, &c. books, boniul books, half bd.&c. 


108 

Issued in the nine preceding 

139 

403 

233 

1147 

/» 

years 823 

Issued from the commence- 

1382 

1966 

2120 

24424 

f 

ment of the Institution in >931 
1815, to I5ec. 3J, 1824 .) 

1521 

2369 

2353 

22571 


Total. 

2030 

27715 

29745 


General Abstract of the Receipts ami Dishursonents of the year 1824 . 


RLCEIPTS. 


£. s. d. 


DISB17IISEMENTS. 


By Balance at Audit in Jan. 

1824 ,83 2 1 

By Amount of Donations . . 2 2 0 
By Amount of Annual Sub- 
scriptions 77 4 0 

By Subscriptions to Parent 

Society 21 5 3 

By Books sold to Members 20 10 9| 
From a Member for' Bboks 
had from the Society . . 3 7 0 

By Subscription (addl.)of T. 

Coltman, Esq. for a Monu- 
ment to the late Bishop of 
Calcutta 9 9 0 


£. s. d. 

By Benefactions to Parent 

Society 26 16 8 

By Payments to Society for 

Books 81 17 10 

ByPay raent of Subscriptions 

to the Society 21 5 3 

By Printing Expenses. ... 1 16 0 
By Carriage, Letters, &c. . . 4 10 0 

By Rent of Depot 3 0 0 

By Payment for Books had 
by a Member from the So- * 

ciety 3 7 0 

By Subscription for a Monu- 
ment to the late Bishop of 

Calcutta ,9 9 0 

By Balance in hand 64 18 


Total.. £217 0 li 


Total.. £217 0 If 
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Twenty-three Schools within the li- 
mits of this Committee^ containing 990 
children, are either wholly or in part 
furnished with Books from its local 
Deposit, at Alford ; and there are three 
Parochial lending Libraries ; at Alford, 
at Bilsby, and at Sutton - le - Marsh, 
where the books are reported to be 
in good condition. 

In the course of the past year, this 
Committee has experienced a great and 
almost irretrievable loss in the death 
of the Rev, Mr. Wayet. To every 
project which afforded a reasonable 
hope of extending the influence or use- 
fulness of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, his best endea- 
vours were promptly and zealously 


given ; for he considered the Society 
as a most faithful daughter and hand- 
maid of the Established Church, — ^jand 
to that Church he ever looked up with 
all the reverence, affection, and de- 
votedness of a nfost dutiful son. 

The Committee, at its annual Meet- 
ing in January 1824^ made a grant of 
one pound to the Workhouse in Al- 
ford ; which sum was to be expended 
by the Minister of the parish, in the 
purchase of such of the Sociely^sfi30ok3 
as he might tliink good to select, for 
the use of the poor persons dwelling 
there. 

E. Dawson, *) Secretaries 4‘ 
Felix Laurent,/ Treasurers. 

AlJhj'tfy March 3, 1825. 
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The Diocesan Anniversary of this 
Society, and, at the same time, of 
the Societies for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established 
Church, took ^lace, July 6th, at Bath, 
under the immedia'e sanction of the 
Lord Bishop of* the diocese. The 
company assembled, as usual, at the 
Town-Hall, at which his Lordship and 
the Archdeacon of Bath arrived about 
eleven o’clock ; from whence the pro- 
cession moved to the Abbey, to attend 
divine worship. An impressive dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Ellison, vicar of Iluntspill, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Baiiol College, Oxford, 
from Luke ii. 34. The yireacher com- 
mented on his text with great eloquence 
and effect, by pointing out the various 
difficulties attending the interpretation 
of the New Testament, and the conse- 
quent necessity for help aqd instruc- 
tion to the children of the poor. He 
adverted to the close analogy which, 
in this Uspect, subsists between the 
attainment of human arts and sciences 
and the due understanding of the 
Christian religion ; aud^ made it evi- 
dent that , the best introduction to the 
knowledge of the Scriptures is ac- 
customing the youthful mind to the 
devotions of the Church of England 
VOL. VII. NO, VTII, 


Prayer-Book. lie then insisted on 
the duty which belongs to every 
member of the Church, of extending 
its blessings to our foreign dependen- 
cies by means of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel ; and con- 
cluded his discourse by an earnest 
call on his hearers to meet the pe- 
culiar dangers of the present times by 
making leligion the foundation of all 
other knowledge. 

After church, the procession return- 
ed to the Town-Hall, where the Bishop 
having taken the chair, and the usual 
prayers having been said, the Dio- 
cesan BepoPt of the Society was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Whitehead, the secre- 
tary. It presented a very satisfactory 
account of the progress of education 
ill the diocese of Bath and Wells ; and 
contained a far more accurate return 
of schools than had hitherto been re- 
ceived. It appeared that there were 
not less than# 20,000- cluldren • con.- 
tained in the varidbs National and 
Sunday Schooljj in the county of So- 
merset. The number of books, espe- 
cially of Prayer-Books, sold during the 
past year, was highly encouraging ; 
and, in short, every part of the Report 
was such as brought with it the most 
gratifying intelligence to the friends 
of the Church. 

In the Report of the Bath District, 
3t 
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u very important particular was an- 
nounced, VIZ. that the Parent Society, 
at the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee, had agreed to place works of 
a superior nature bn their catalogue, 
on the subjects of art and science, 
trade and manufactures, to meet the 
wants of oar ingenious artizans and 
mechanics. ‘I'he announcement of 
this intelligence was received with 
the greatest delight by all present, 
who recognized in these tidings the 
natural completion and fulfilment of 
those Parochial J libraries, for the 
origin and establishment of which the 
public are in a great measure in- 
debted to the Bath Committee. 

The Report was followed by a 
speech from the Itev. Mr. Brymer, 
who recounted from his own expe- 
rience, as a parochial clergyman, the 
various benefits derived from the 
District Associations ; but more par- 
ticularly from the establishment of 
Parochial Libraries for the use of the 
poor. The only bar to their complete 
success was the want of a greater va- 
riety in the books. It gave him plea- 
sure to reflect, that the Bath Com- 
mittee had a great share in originating 
such institutions. 

The allusion called up the Sectetary 
of the Bath District, the Rev. Mr. 
Grinfield, who forcibly described the 
rapidity at which popular education 
is proceeding, and obseived, that 
though he had been blamed by many 
as pushing the education of the people 
to an unnecessary extent, by the pro- 
ject of l^arochial Libraries in the year 
1817; yet now he had been stigma- 
tized as “ the champion of ignorance,'' 
for not immediately falling in with the 
scheme of “ Mechanics' Institutions.'' 

The Bishop of" the Diocese, with 
great feeling, paid a handsome com- 
pliment to the Bath Secretary for b^s 
public services, whicl^ was received 
with marked appifiusVliy all present. 

After the several resej^utions relating 
to the Christian Knowledge Society 
had been disposed of, (amongst which 
the most important related to a new 
district to be formed in the Bedmin- 
3 ter deanery), the Report of Society 
for propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
" Parts was read by the Diocesan Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Mr. Mourn. It exhi- 


bited a view of the recent proceedings 
of this Society, in ^very part of the 
British colonies gtnd dependencies j 
but more especially in the West and 
East Indies, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It dwelt, with great effect, on 
the benefits to be expected from the 
Church Establishment, as it related to 
the planters, and the slave population 
in our Western Islands. The Report 
was highly satisfactory, as it presented 
an increase of more than forty mem- 
bers in this diocese during the past 
year. In the course of the Report, 
Mr. Mount earnestly recommended to 
the support of the public, the sister 

Society for thei Conversion of Negro 
Slaves." 

The Archdeacon of Bath moved 
that the Report should be received ; 
and represented the v^orious parts of 
the British empire, which called for 
the Christian efforts of this Society. 
He pointed out the claims of the 
Negro and the Hindoo ; of the fol- 
lower of Mahomet and the worshipper 
of Bramah ; and concluded his ani- 
mated Address by calling on all pre- 
sent to lend their exertions to these 
national undertakings. 

He was followed by R. B. C'ooper, 
Esq. M. P. whose speecii related prin- 
cipally to the benctits to be derived 
by our West-India slaves from tlie 
diffusion of Christianity amongst them. 

The thanks to the Preacher were 
moved by Mr. Mount, who alluded 
to their early academic intimacy, and 
congratulated the Riglit Rev. Cliair- 
man on this accession of talent and 
virtue to his I.ordship’s diocese. 

Tlie various other motions of thunks 
were afterwards disposed of : and at 
four o’clock the friends of these So- 
cieties met at York-House at dinner. 
Tlie assembly was more numerous 
than on any former occasion, con- 
sisting of more than sixty of the 
gentry, clergy, and inhabitants of this 
city and neighbourhood. The Bishop,, 
as President, was ably supported by 
Sir W. Cockburn, the Vice-presi- 
dent} the Archdeacon of Bath; R. B. 
Cooper, Esq. M. P. ; Col. Daubeny ; 
T. Meade, J. Serers, J. Gunning, 
R. Langford, J. Phillott, J. A. Wick- 
ham, G. Sheppard, J. Wiltshire, 
Douce, Esqrs.: Rev. Messrs. 
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Barter, Phillotts, Barnard, Palmer, 
Mad an, Carter, ♦ Marriotts, D adding, 
Dovelon, Ho.us, Eoyle, Baker, Haw- 
kins, Boodle, W. Butchellor, Seymour, 
Harward, Ellison, Brymer, Hammond, 
&c. The various Societies in connexion 
with the Established Church were the 
subjects of successive toasts given at 
the dinner, Prosperity to the Na-- 
tion Schools*^ being given, the Rev. 
Mr. Gi infield 'rose, and addressed the 
Meeting to the following effect: 

I trust, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
it Will not be deemed impertinent if I 
venture to offer a few observations in 
connexion with the sentiment which 
has been now proposed. My excellent 
friends who have preceded me have 
directed your attention — the one to 
our duty of diffusing the blessings of 
CMirislianity and civilization amongst 
our colonies abroad — and the other to 
the state of the parochial schools in 
our country \illages. It remains for 
me to call your notice to a less pleasing, 
but not less important topic — the pre- 
sent stale and condition of popular 
education in our towns and cities, as 
legards the instruction of the people 
in the principles of the Established 
(Jhurcli. It is in vain to denj", my 
Lord, that however interesting it may 
be to contemplate the peace and re- 
tirement of a ruta> life, yet that all 
great political and civil affairs aie 
dependent chiefly on those who reside 
in towns and cities. It is amidst the 
busy scenes of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, it is amidst the crow ded popula- 
tion of our artizans and mechanics, 
that we are principally to look for the 
result of all public and national con- 
flicts. If we consult history, wo shall 
find that all great political changes 
and revolutions have ever been brought 
about by those' who can meet together 
in large bodies, who can daily exchange 
llieir sentiments, and who can estimate 
their own power and influence on 
public affairs. And hence it is that 
the projects of bold and ambitious 
men have always been principally di- 
rected to this part of the population ; 
and that tliey are so at present, it 
would be as needless to prove as it 
would be hopeless to deny. Cast 
vom eye over our towns and chips, 
and you will acknowledge that the 


crisis has now arrived when the power- 
ful cfifects of popular education are 
about to be developed. It remains 
for you, Gentlemen, to discharge 
our duties at this important period 
y doing every riling in your power to 
give a salutary and beneficial tendency 
to these mighty operations. The ad- 
versaries of our present establishments 
in Church and *State are using all their 
endeavours to turn the tide of educa- 
tion against us, and perhaps you will 
allow me to point out one of the prin- 
cipal means by which they hope to 
effect their purposed. It is this: they 
constantly represent the friends of 
the Church, and more especially the 
C’lcrgy, as secretly hostile to the intel- 
lectual improvement of the working 
orders : they sow suspicions in thp 
minds of the multitude, as if we were 
envious or fearful of the effects of 
popular education. Now, it should be 
our great and unceasing endeavour to 
destroy this prejudice, arid to correct 
this misrepresentation. Lpt it be 
clearly understood, that so long as 
Religion is made the groundwork, we 
shall rejoice to behold tlie people 
rising in tlic scale of intellectual dig- 
nity; that 'WG fear no increase of* 
knowledge which is accompanied with 
racial improvement; and that we are 
anxious only to be their fellow-workers 
and assistants in this goodly endeavour 
to extirpate ignorance and to illumi- 
nate their minds. 

And hero allow me to address 
some eminent tradesmen manufactu- 
rers whom I,sec present, (and amongst 
them I beliold agentlemanfrom Frome, 
Mr. G. Sheppard, who is always ready 
to support the best and soundest prin- 
ciples.) Suffer me to impress on your 
minds the great and paramount duty of 
conciliating your workmen by repre- 
senting to them that all classes of the 
community, whether laymen or eccleT 
siastics, have •but o^ie common and 
combined interest; that so far from 
wishing to keep them down in moral 
or scientific attainments, it is the ear- 
nest desire of their employers to be- 
hold them progressively advancing in 
the knowledge of arts and sciences — a 
striking instance of which has been 
embodied this day in the fact, that the. 
Christian Knowledge {Society has dc- 
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termined to place scientific works on 
its catalogue, to enable them to have 
freer circulation amongst the poor. 
Gentlemen, however misrepresented 
or vilified we may be, let us still con- 
tinue to remain the faithful agents 
and ministers of the National Society 
for the Education of the People in 
ihc Principles of the Established 
Church ; let us rise superior to these 
transient calumnies by conjoining re- 


ligion with literature, by bringing 
arts and sciences into connexion with 
moral improvement. Thus shall we 
be remembered as the real benefactors 
of our age and country ; and thus shall 
we most effectually resist that tide of 
prejudice which now threatens to 
sweep away all the remaining attach- 
ments "of the working orders to our 
present civil and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions.^’ 


aUKBEC DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 
Annual Report. 


The Quebec Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, have the pleasure of lay- 
ing before the General Meeting, the 
Sixth Annual Report of their proceed- 
ings. 

The public are aware, that the ob- 
jects of Ihe Society are blended, in 
this country, with those of the Nati- 
onal Society for promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor and the operations 
of the Committee may consequently 
be ranged under two heads — the cir- 
culation of books and tracts, and the 
diffusion of instruction upon the Na- 
tional system. 

1 . With regard to the former branch 
of their labours, the C 'ommittee have 
to report, that the demand for religi- 
' ous books continues to increase ; and 
tliey confidently trust that the seed 
tlms sown will be matuccd, by the 
divine blessing, into a rich and plenti- 
ful harvest. The amount of sales at 
the Depository since the last Report, 
.is 127/. 5s. Ot/. ; and the gratuitous 
distribution in Quebec and its neigh- 
bourhood, has been greater than in 
former years. Books have been fo>r- 
wardpd to the District Committee at 
Montreal, and to^ thfe* Missionaries at 
Riviere du Loup, Drummondville, 
Ascot, Caldwell and Christie Manors, 
and St. Armand, in the Lower ^ and 
Adolphuslown, in the Upper Province. 
Two schools of royal foundation in the 
townships of Melbourne and Eaton 
have also receivifd a siijiply: and a 
seiectidn of such as seemed most ap- 
propriate, has been presented to a 


number of families, who have been 
sent as settlers to the Seigniory of 
Nicolet, under the ausjiices of the 
Emigrants' Society. 

As emigration from the mother 
country increases, new settlements are 
every day pushing themselves, as it 
were, (if the expression be allowable,) 
into the wilder and more uncultivated 
parts of the two Provinces ; and the 
Committee beg leave to remark, that 
they have allowed no opportunity to 
pass of supplying the individuals who 
compose them with books, to the full 
extent of their means. Scattered in- 
deed, as thqse pedpfe generally are, in 
small detached parties, and not unfre- 
quently in single families, they are, in 
many instances, cut off from every 
means of religious instruction, except 
such as books can supply. — The in- 
habitant of a more populous or a more 
civilized country, can scarcely appre- 
ciate the treasure, which a person, so 
circumstanced, possesses in his Bible 
— his Prayer-book, the Tract, which 
contains the grounds and justification 
of his faith. And it cannot be ne- 
cessary to comment upon the addi- 
tional value which these books derive, 
and the additional necessity which 
exists for their extended distribution, 
from the dispersed membej's of our 
Church being incessantly exposed, on 
the one hand to the proselyting zeal, 
which must necessarily actuate the 
members of a church, where it is their 
belief that exclusive salvation resides ; 
and on* the other, to the ill-directed 
enthusiasm of itinerant secretaries. 
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The National School has, as usual, 
been furnished gratuitously with books, 
both as prizes, and for the daily use 
of the scholars, and this continues to 
be a heavy drain upon the resources 
of the Committee. The regimental 
schools here and at Montreal have 
been supplied at a medium rate, be- 
tween the price charged to the public, 
and the charge to' members of the 
society. Gratuitous supplies have al- 
so been furnished to the gaol, and to 
the asylum recently established for the 
parish poor — to the former, to the 
amount of about 3/., and to the latter, 
to the amount of currency, llie 
books at the ga^l, with the exception 
of a few tracts of inferior value, which 
have been distributed in the different 
wards, have been placed, as a sort of 
J.ending Library, under the immediate 
superintendance of the gaoler ; and 
from his report, and that of the mem- 
bers of the Gaol Association, the 
Committee have sincere pleasure in 
being able to state, that the applica- 
tions for them are continual, and that 
they may reasonably be expected, at 
no very distant period, to produce the 
most beneficial effects on the morals 
and habits of the pyisoners. 

The llepoK of the Parent Society 
for the year ending April 1822, which 
was received last'summer, presents the 
same gratifying picture, as in former 
years, of progressively increasing means 
and extended usefulness. No other 
books have been received at the De- 
pository during the past year ; but the 
large stock on hand, alluded to in the 
last Report, is now nearly exhausted, 
and it is intended to send home, with- 
out delay, an order fer a fresh’ supply, 
ft IS also in contemplation to apply to 
His Majesty’s government for a far- 
ther supply of Ihbles and Prayer-books 
bound up with the Testament, to be 
procured, as before, from the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,’^ and intrusted to the disposal of 
the Clergy of the Established Church 
ill the two Provinces ; and the mea- 
sure is the nmre necessary, as applica- 
tions for books of this description, to 
a large amount, have been made to the ^ 
Diocesan Committee, as well from 
other quarters, as from a Bible and 
Common Prayer-Bodk Society,” which 
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has been for some years established at 
Amherstburgh, in the Upper Province. 

No remittance has been received 
this year from the District Committee 
at William Henry; but the sum of 
4/. 1a‘. \d. has* been transmitted by 
the Reverend J. Reid, from Missisquoi 
Bay, and of 22/. lOst by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Stuart, from Kingston ; 
the District Committee at which place 
will commence its operations, as soon 
as the Diocesan Committee shall be 
enabled to furnish them with the re- 
quisite supply of books. 

2. The Committee now proceed to 
the consideration of that branch of 
their exertions, which has reference to 
the diffusion of education upon tlie 
Madras system, and may be viewed 
in connexion with the designs of the 
National Society. 

The first object which demands their 
attention, is the completion of the 
school-house. It is unnecessary here 
to recount the vaiious obstacles, witli 
which the Committee have had to 
contend, in the progress of the work, 
and they will confine themselves to 
the truly gratifying circumstance, that 
they are all at length surmounted. It 
will be recollected, that, at the period 
of tlie last Report, the contractor had 
failed in his contract; and though the 
Committee had a legal claim upon his 
securities for a penalty of 500/., in 
consequence of his non-fulfilment of 
his engai^cinents, yet, after mature 
consideration, it was thought the best 
— as assuredly it was tlic most liberal 
— course, rfot to institute a suit against 
the parties, and they accordingly took 
into their own luuids the completion 
of the edifice. The iminediale ma- 
nagement of the work was intrusted 
to Mr. Treinain, and the Committee 
take this opportunity of publicly testi-' 
(ying the sense they entertain of that 
gentleman’s kindness in underUiking, 
and exertion ift executing a task, so 
replete with difficulties. 

The expense has been much greater 
than the Committee could have fore- 
seen — more than twice the amount of 
the original contract ; but the work is 
considered by judges, at a moderate 
estimation, as worth at least 300/. 
more than it has cost, and the building 
is so neatly finished, as to be really an 
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ornament to the town. The two 
school-rooms for the boys and girls 
measure 42 by 30 feet each, and 10 
feet in height, and the apartments for 
the master and mistress have every 
convenience, which dbuld be wished. 
The Committee have been obliged to 
borrow the suitib of 150/. currency, 
from the Quebec bank, upon the secu- 
rity of their president, the Lord 
Bishop, to enable them to complete 


the building ; and 40/. or 5o/. more 
will be required to put up the fences, 
and defray oth^r minor disbursements, 
which are indispensably necessary. It 
has not been possible to prepare for 
this meeting a detailed account of the 
whole expenditure, but the following 
general statement of the gross amount 
of receipts and disbursements may 
not be unsatisfactory to the Sub- 
scribers : 


Dr. 

Received at various times from the Committee, including 150/. bor- 


lovved from the Quebec bank, £1073 6 7 

Received for the old guard-house 9 0 o 


Cr. £1082 6 7 

Cash paid to Contractor, who failed in the per- 
formance of his agreement £386 5 0 

Expended under my direction, of which a detail- 
ed account will be rendered at the next general 

meeting 652 17 9 

Fj'obablc amount of outstanding debts not yet 

settled, about 40 0 0 - - J079 2 9 


' £ 3 3 10 

(Signed) B. TREJMAIN. 


The Committee have the satisfaction 
of stating, that some material en- 
roach merits, which had been made 
by a few proprietors of ground in the 
rear of the school-lot, liavip beou re- 
moved through the medium of the Ad- 
vocate-general, whom his Excellency 
the Governor-in-chief was kind enough 
to employ for this puipose, at the re- 
quest of the Committee, 'llis E^xcel- 
lency has also been pleased to com- 
prise in the original grant a small 
point, or corner of ground, running 
towards St. John’s -street, from tlie 
north end of the school- house. The 
whole lot (as may be seen by the plan 
now on the table) is exceedingly va- 
luable ; and the Coinmijtee owe it as 
a debt of gratitude fo his lordship, 
which they would be doing violence 
to their own feelings not to pay, to 
express, in the most public manner, 
especially on the eve of bis lordship’s 
departure from the province, the lively 
sense they entert^ain of his uniform 
attention, to their wants, and desire to. 
promote Uie objects of the insliliition, 
as evinced not only by the giant of 


the lot in question, but also by his 
liberal and voluntary doWalion of 200/. 
towards the erection of the building, 
from funds at the disposal of the crown, 
and of 50/. from his own private 
purse'. 

The new school-rooms were opened, 
and the scholars transferred there from 
Hope-Gate in the beginning of last 
month, and the publip annual exami- 
nation of the children of both schools 
took place in the boys’ school-room 
on the 15lh, m the presence of his 
Excellency the Governor-in-chief and 
the Countess of Dalliousie, and a nu- 
merous and respectable meeting of the 
inhabitants. The total number pre- 
sent on the occasion, were — boys, 84; 
girls, 74 — 158; and the whole num- 
ber now on the lists of the school is 
only — boys, 89; girls, 77 — 166, pre- 
senting a lamentable diminution of 
nearly one-half, since the last report. 
This great decrease of numbers is 
, partly owing, perhaps, to accident, 
and partly to causes, to which the 
Committee will shortly have occasion 
to ad vci t. llie children, of both sexes, 
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were examined in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, a*nd the girls exhibited 
samples of knitting and nfeedle-work, 
ds on former occasions; and if the ge- 
neral result of the examinatioh was 
not so satisfactory as miglit have been 
wished, it must be recollected, that the 
master and mistress are new to the 
system — that the irregular attendance 
of the children is an evil, for which 
no exertions on the part of the Com- 
mittee have been able hitherto to pro- 
vide an adequate remedy'^ ; and that, 
(wen if they do attend regularly, the 
school is liable to continual fluctua- 
tions, as the parents of the children, 
who are principally emigrants, remove 
from Quebec every summer, with their 
families, to the IJpper Province, or to 
the Ibiilcd States. 

One branch of the examination, 
liowever, — and that the most impor- 
tant — was in the highest degree satis- 
factory — the answeis of the children 
to the questions put to them by the 
Committee, from llie Holy Scriptures, 
Crossinan’s Introduction, the Church 
Catechism, and other books of this 
description used in the school. These 
answ^ers evinced, in general,, a quick- 
ness and inteUigence, not unworthy of 
persons of maUirer age ; and the Com- 
mittee have, at tli$ pmc time, sincere 
pleasure in lepoi ting, that the manners 
and habits of the children appear to 
be progressively improving, and aflbrd 
a truly gratifying proof of the benefi- 
cial effects of that religious instruction, 
which forms so essential a part of the 
national system. 

The prizes to the girls were pre- 
sented by the Countess of Ualhousie — 
who very obligingly undertook the 
office — and to the boy>, under the di- 
rection of the Archdeacon of Quebec. — 
The indigent children, in attendance 
at the school, have been furnished with 
articles of clothing, since the last re- 
port, to the Amount of 44/. 105. 
out of a fund, formed by the monthly 
payment of the small sum of one shil- 
ling, on the part of a numerous list of 
contributors. 


May, 1824; since which date there 
has been a great augmentation in the num- 
ber of scholars, and a marked improvement 
in other respects. 


The Committee must not omit to 
mention, that the Sunday school, al- 
luded to at the last annual meeting, 
was opened almost immediately after- 
wards. It is in^as flourishing a state, 
as could possibly have been antici- 
pated by its most sanguine promoters, 
and is every day increasing in num- 
bers, and improving in systematic ar- 
rangement. 

The Committee have adverted to 
causes, which have operated to the 
disadvantage of the National School, 
and though they touch upon this topic 
with reluctance, they cannot omit, in 
justice to themselves, to mention, that 
more than twenty of the best scholars, 
all of them members of the Church of 
I'ngland, have already been removed 
to a scliool of more recent establish- 
ment, in this city ; and they are bold 
to assert, whatever advantages, real or 
imaginary, may be derived from the 
change, will be dearly counterbalanced 
by a hilling off in that knowledge, 
which 4 S above all price — the know- 
ledge of the one thing needful — 
For experience has fully shewn, that 
to advance in this, with any thing 
like satisfaction, it must not be left 
to the chance instructions of parents or 
others, (who may — or may not — take 
any trouble about the matter,) but 
must be ingrafted, as it were, upon 
the very stock of the system of Edu- 
cation, and interwoven with every 
part of its texture. 

A letter has appeared before the 
public^ from the seckktary of the 

BllTTISII AlAi FOREIGN SOfTOOL SO- 

sciETY in England, in which some 
reflections are passed upon the prin- 
ciples of those, who are attached 
to the system of the National So- 
ciety, but in which the defect of ac- 
curate information which is betray- 
ed, must sensibly diminish the force 
of any remarks,* which it corrtains 
upon the subj’ecf. When it is stated 
in that letter, that the National Society 
renders no service to the cause of edu- 
cation, except in England, the Coni*- 
mittee, having no intention and feel- 
ing no necessity to stand forth as the 
champions of that society, are satis- 
fied to leave it to the reports of its 

♦ In the Mercury of 1 3th March, 18^4. 
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proceedings to speak, for themselves ; 
but when it is affirmed, with a partis 
ctdar reference to this country^ that the 
more newly imported system is the 
sole system adapted to embrace the 
Roman Catholics, it becomes impos- 
sible for the Committee to forbear no- 
ticing a statemefat, which is at once 
injnvious to their own institution, and 
repugnant to facts in their possession. 
— The truth is, that shortly after the 
public annunciation of the school in 
connexion with the British and Fo^ 
reign School Society, some alarm was 
evidently in activity as to the religious 
tendency of education conducted un- 
d^r Protestant auspices, vvhich visited 
in its effects the National School, and 
caused every child belonging to the 
Homan Catholic Church to be with- 
drawn from it, with the exception of 
about a dozen, — withdrawn, let it be 
observed, not to be transferred to the 
school, will'd^ is supposed to be so 
peculiarly accommodated to the mem- 
bers of that Church, but to different 
establishments of the Roman Catholics 
themselves in this city, — although pre- 
viously to the above-mentioned annun- 
ciation, the National School had been 
formally visited by a respectable Ro- 
man Catholic priest, with the express 
view of ascertaining whether any in- 
terference was exercised with the re- 
ligion of the children belonging to 
his communion, and he expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied with the result 
of his inquiry. — In addition to this, it 
may be observed, that the National 
School at Montreal — whi(?h, the Com- 
mittee rejoice to remark, is in a most 
flourishing state, no less than 199 boys 
and 197 girls — total 396 — being at 
present on the lists of the school — has, 
at this date, May,' 1824, a large pro- 
portion — upwards of 100 — of Roman 
Catholic children. « 

Ibe Committee ha%e no desire to 
enlarge upon this topic ; but they re- 
mark, as they dismiss it, that they see 
all reason to adhere firmly, though, as 
they trust, temperately, to the princi- 
ples with jvhich they com'mencea their , 
undertaking ; and with respect to that 
spirit of pr^udife, by which it has , 
be^n rhore than insinuated that they 
are governed, they have only to say, 
that challenging for themselves simply 


the same liberty of opinion, which 
they are perfectly resfdy to concede to 
others, they presume that their right 
will not be questioned to exercise their 
own Judgment, in choosing that mode 
for the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge and the diffusion of Christian 
education, which they believe lo be 
the best in itself, as well as the most 
consistent with the interests, which it 
is their duty to maintain. They con- 
ceive also (df course collectively speak- 
ing,) that if their judgment is fallible, 
it is not more so than the judgment of 
those who differ from them ; nor can 
they be yet brought to regard it as an 
unworthy and unwafrantable prejii-* 
dice, w'hich prompts them to connect 
and identify their proceedings with 
institutivons which are coeval with 
Christianity itself, and with establish- 
ments, both civil and religious, which 
have come down to them purified, 
strengthened, and secured by the wis- 
dom of their forefathers, and, under 
the protection of Divine Providence, 
have been seen to rise again from 
overthrow, and to survive some des- 
perate strruggles through which they 
havepassed. Theycannotbe persuaded 
to consider, that it is time for them to 
desert the cause, to which they are 
attached, because it is assailed in the 
present day in a YieV shape, by the 
operation of those lax and levelling 
opinions in religion, and that system 
of undiscriminating patronage, which, 
although in many instances they 
are unquestionably coupled with the 
most upright and benevolent views, 
are indebted for their prevalence and 
sway rather to their popular and plau- 
sible character, their prolific produc- 
tion of attractive novelties, and, it must 
be added, their precise adaptation lo 
the undisciplined feelings of our fallen 
nature, than to their accordance with 
the spirit of a rejigion which enjoins, 
in the most solemn an<^ unequivocal 
manner, the preservation of settled 
order — the maintenance of respect for 
established authorities — the observ- 
ance, in proceedings connected with 
religion, of uniformity in plan, and of 
coherence in putwaid discipline. 

Whatever good may be effected by 
other systems; whatever merit may 
belong to them; whatever purity and 
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piety of motive^ may actuate their 
supporters ; whatever right those who 
dissent from the establishment may 
have to provide their own way of edu- 
cation among themselves, all which 
the Comroillee are not in the least 
disposed to call in question — they have 
no hesitation in avowing tlieir fixed 
belief, that the safety of our venerable 
Constitution iii Church and State de- 
mands THAT A STAND SHOULD SOME- 
WHERE BE made; and that if the prin- 
ciples usually denominated more libe-^ 
ral than their own, were to “ leaVen 
the whole lump’^ — were to actuate the 
guardians themselves of the British 
Zion and the whole mass of her dis- 
ciples — were to regulate the public 
and standing establishments of the 
country, the flood of loose opinions 
thus let in would sweep away the hal- 
lowed fabric, which ages have reared, 
and which ages will never cease to 
admire. 

The Committee cannot conclude 
their report, without earnestly recom- 


mending the important objects for 
which they are associated, — in con- 
nexion with those valuable insti* 
tutions — the Society for promoting 
Christian KnowUctgef and the ** Na- 
tional Society f — to the continued and 
increased support ai?d co-operation of 
all, who are duly imfiressed with the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our I^rd — that knowledge,’ 
which, “ to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness/' mocks 
the pride of human research, and re- 
presses the towering flight of human 
speculation — that knowledge, which 
alone can make us wise unto salva- 
tion, and in comparison of which, all 
other attainments, however Valuable, 
all the various devices of this world's 
wisdom, are as dust in the balance, 
and altogether lighter than vanity 
itself." 

By desire of the Committee, 

J. L. MILLS, D. D. 

SrXRKTART'. 

Quebec^ May Ath, 1824. 


SOCIETY FQR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

CANTERBURY DIOCESAN COMMITTER, 


We inserted in our Number for Fe- 
bruary, an account of the establish- 
ment of a Diocesan Committee, of 
this Society, at Canterbury. The Com- 
mittee held its first annual meeting, at 
the NalionalSchools, Canterbury, May 
6th, 1825. — The Hon. and Ven. Arch- 
deacon Percy, now Dean of Canter- 
bury, in the chair. The Committee, 
we are happy to find, had occasion to 
congratulate the membei-s of the So- 
ciety on the success which had already 
attended their exertions within the di- 
ocese. In the space of six months, 
from the formation of the Committee, 
the number of annual Subscribers had 
increased to upwards of one hundred 
and twenty, the yearly amount of^ 
whose subscriptions exceeds 1 40/.; and 
within the same jperiod, donations to 
the amount of 90*. had been received. 


In a note subjoined to the list of the 
Committee, the Secretaries, the Hon. 
and llev, G. Pellew, and the Rev. 
J. Hamilton, give the useful informa- 
tion, that all members of the Society, 
and all subscribers to the amount of 
ten shillings annually, resident within 
the diocese, are considered members 
of the Committee; and that the small- 
est donations or subscriptions will be 
received. And they earnestly request 
the members •smd friends of the So- 
ciety to solicit and collect subscrip- 
tions in their neighbourhood, hoping 
that those who arc disposed to become 
members, will not wait for a sped ill 
invitation, but immediately make 
known their intentions, and forward 
their subscriptions to the Secretaries. 
It would be well if this suggestion 
were generally adapted. 


3 i; 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ENLARGEMENT AND BUILDING OF 
, CHURCHES. 

DIOCESE OF EXETER. 


A HIGHLY resjfectable meeting of the 
resident and neighbouring clergy and 
geiury, convened by requisition, has 
been recently held in the Guildhall, at 
Exeter, for the purpose of forming a 
committee, in aid of the Society for 
promoting the building and enlarge- 
ment of Churches and Chapels. 

The Mayor having been called to 
the chair, 

Tlie Lord Bishop of the diocese 
rose to propose a series of resolutions, 
which he prefaced by observing that 
the object of the Society was one of 
paramount importance to the commu- 
nity, and mentioned the almost inva- 
riable acknowledgment of malefactors 
that neglect of the Sabbath was their 
first step in the path of vice. To pre- 
vent others from going astray, for 
want of accommodation in their parish 
churches, was one main object which 
they sought to attain by assisting the 
Society for the enlargement and build- 
ing of Churches and Chapels. His 
Lordship read an extract from the 
report of the Society up to March, 
18*25, by whicli it appeared, that since 
its formation in 1818, it has assisted 
in providing additional accommoda- 
tion for 108,812 persons, of which 


81,194 were free sittings, at an ex- 
pense of 82,840Z., thus almost pro- 
viding one free sitting for the poor for 
every pound subscribed. The funds 
of the Society were now very low, 
and they had therefore made a re- 
newed appeal to public liberality. 
Ilis Majesty had kindly taken it under 
his protection, and contributed 1000/. 
His Lordship concluded an able ad- 
dress, by reading three resolutions. 

E. P. Lyon, Esq. seconded them, 
and felt particular gratification in re- 
flecting that it fell to the lot of De- 
vonshire to take the lead in forming a 
District Committee on this occasion, 
and support the high character which 
it had upheld on all charitable occa- 
sions. He expatiated at some length 
on the importance of providing ac- 
commodations for the poor in our 
churches, and in conclusion strongly 
recommended the Society to the pub- 
lic patronage. 

The meeting was addressed by Sir 
S. II. Northcote^. Bart., Rev. Arch- 
deacon Mooro, H. Barnes, Esq., Rev. 
Canon Bull, the Venerable the Dean, 
&c. &c. Thanks being voted to the 
Rt. Rev. Diocesan, and to tlie Mayor, 
the Meeting separated. 


CHURCH PROCEEDINGS 

The Bishop of Jamaica having 
formed the subject of a scurrilous 
attack, on the part of Jlr. Brougham, 
in the House of Cohimons, it may 
be not uninteresting to the reader to 
see that portion of liis dispatch writ- 
ten to Lord Bathurst, on which the 
remarks were founded ; that- they may 
have proof how utterly ^ groundless 
was the censurs attempted to be • 
tlil’bwn on his Lordship. The date of 
the dispatch is March 12, and the 
Bishop Itad then been a month in the 
island, and not, as it was mischie- 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 

vously stated, only a fortnight, or, as 
it was represented in a morning paper, 
only ten days. 

Extract of a Dispatch from the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica, addressed to 
Earl Bathurst, dated Perkins' Pen, 
Jamaica, March 12, 1825. 

The accompanying addresses, 
being five out of seventeen which have 
been presented to me, will be the 
best proof of the state of public opi- 
nion as to the new ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment. 
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‘‘ 1 have the honour to enclose a 
statement of the population of King- 
ston, and the very inadequate means 
of accommodation for members of the 
Church of England. Under the press- 
ing circumstances of the case, I have 
allowed Mr. Paterson, one of the 
stipendiary clergy, and just ap- 
pointed island-curate to the parish of 
Kingston,, to officiate in a free-school 
which has been offered to me by 
the Mayor and Corporation; divine 
service was performed in this place in 
1812, during a teniporary panic from 
the effects of an earthquake, and I 
have availed myaelf of this precedent 
to meet the present exigencies of the 
inhabitants. The room will contain 
nearly five hundred persons, and a 
very strong predilection exists for the 
doctrines of the Church of England, 
if opportunities of attending divine 
service were afforded them. 

With a view to the more punctual 
performance of the parochial duty, I 
have made an arrangement with Mr. 
Mann, the Rector of Kingston, to 
allow £200 per annum to an assistant 
curate. I shall lose no time in licensing 
Mr. Askew to this curacy. 

I have nd* hesitation in suggesting 
to your Lordship the propriety of 
erecting two chapois of ease to the 
inollier church at Kingston, and from 
all that I can learn on the subject, 
am of opinion they would both be 
immediately filled: %vhercver I go, I 
find the greaU’st aversion to sectarianism 
of eve7'i/ kind and denomlnutiojtf but 
every degree o feonjidcnce in any teachers 
of religion whom J may be pleased to 
appoint. 

“ I have as yet seen very little of 
tlie slave population, except during a 
short excursion into the Port Royal 
mountains : the great want is places 
of worship in situations where the 
negroes of many surrounding estates 
might be easily assembled, and houses 
for the clergy. Many proprietors 
have indeed tendered houses, which 
might be adapted for this purpose ; 
and from all I hear from the clergy, 
much has been done this way, parti- 
cularly since the Society for the Edu- 
cation of the Negroes has directed, its 
attention to this point- From the 
great uncertainty and capriciousness 


of the negro character, it is difficult 
to make sure of their attendance, even 
where great pains have been taken; 
but whenever a preacher is popular, 
they dress out their children and them- 
selves, a sure sign they are in good 
humour, and throng; t^e place of wor- 
ship. Psalmody and organ’s have 
great attractions for them ; they seem 
particularly fond of form and cere- 
mony, and greater critics than many 
persons will give them credit for, re- 
marking every peculiarity of manner 
and gesture, and have a great predi- 
lection for a powerful sonorous voice. 

“ As soon as my Archdeacon and 
myself have visited the several pa- 
rishes, which we purpose doing im- 
mediately, I shall not fail to commu- 
nicate to your Lordship whatever I 
may deem useful and practical. In 
the mean time I am hapjiy in being 
able to assure your l.ordship that a 
very general wish to amclwrute the con-- 
dition of the slaves, and to instruct them 
in the principles of the Established 
Church, seems to pervade the great 
mass of proprietors, and every facility 
is afforded me of visiting the several 
plantations. 

“ 1 shall endeavour to procure some 
accurate estimates for the building of 
churches.^' 

Address of the Speaker and J louse of 
Assembly x>f the Island of Saint 
Vincent to his Lordship the Bishop 
of Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands, presented by a deputation 
of its members, at the Court-house 
in Kingstown, on Monday the 11th 
April, 1825. 

My Loan, 

At a time when these colonies were 
oppressed with many evils, and ihreat- 
e^jed with great danger, the House of 
Assembly of Saint Vincent received, 
with confidence ‘and satisfaction, the 
information tliat his Majesty’s go- 
vernment had wisely determined to 
extend the advantages and blessings 
of an efficient and responsible church 
establishment to the West Indies- 
The nominlition of an eminent and 
learned divine as Ahe head of that 
establishment, is a source of addi- 
tional satisfaction, and the House 
looks forward with much confidence. 
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under the wise.^nd ben^^enjijp^- 
torai ,superipten<iancj9. <tf Eard- ^ 

ship, 0 Jhe ^ink^ase it the 

improvement m^jrirls, an* the/gene- 
xal difinu^lQo of religfoua knowledge : 
towards the attainment' of such sa- 
lutary mid vitally important ends, you 
will al^ys find the House of As- 
i^embly, aod^ the people generally of 
(his colony, sincerely and heartily 
concurring ; and the House trusts that 
this great and praiseworthy under- 
taking on the part of the mother coun- 
try may be received as a pledge of 
the interest, which the government 
aud the unprejudiced portion of our 
fellpw-subjects in Britain still take in 
the prosperity of these colonies. 

The House offers your Lordship a 
sincere welcome, and congratulates 
you on your arrival in this part of 
your diocese. The House regrets, in 
common with the inhabitants, that 
your stay will not permit of their of- 
fering other marks of the respect they 
entertain for your Lordship, or to 
evince their joy on the occasion of 
the colony being honoured with the 
presence of the first dignitary of the 
Church of England by whom it was 
ever visited. 

.John Dalzell, Speaker, 
the I^ord Bishop of Barbadoes 
and the J.eeward Islands. 


^ To which his Lorckhip immediately 
relied In substance to the following 
effect:—^ 

His I.ordship returns his thanks 
to the Speaker and House of Assem- 
bly for so fiattering and public a testi- 
mony of their attention to himself, 
and their respect for his sacred cha- 
racter, and expresses his deep sense 
of the honour done him by the confi- 
dence reposed in him, declaring his 
determination, with God’s assistance, 
strenuously to promote the great ob- 
ject of his mission, and the important 
trust delegated to him by his appoint- 
ment to the head of the ecclesiastical 
government of tliese islands ; being 
convinced that the moral happiness of 
all ranks of people would be best 
promoted by the propagation of the 
saving truths of the gospel. 

His Lordship, after repeating his 
thanks to the gentlemen of the depu- 
tation, added, that the regret they 
had kindly evinced at the shortness of 
his stay in Saint Vincent, was per- 
fectly reciprocal; but expressed his 
hope, as Saint Vincent was so short a 
distance from Barbadoes, that he 
should soon again return, and have 
the pleasure of cultivating the per- 
sonal acquaintance jf the inhabitants 
df this island, wfiich he begged to 
assure them he much desired. 


NKW CHURCH 

n Meeting of Ihc Jnimhitants of this 
Island f at the Temple in Bridgetown y 
on Wednesda^y the \ih day (f Afr/y, 
iSH 5, pursuant to Public Advertise- 
fftent. 4 

Present: — The Eight. K.ev. the Lord 
Bishop, iu the Chair; supported by 
HU Excelleocy Sir. Henry Warde,, 
K. C. B., Governor, &c. &c. &c, 

Tlie Loi* Bishop having opened the 
object of the Meeting, and explained 
the necessity atid> expediency of erect- 
ing oho or more places of Public Wor- 
ship in the Parish ' of Saint Michael ; 
and HU Excellesiicy, the Governor liav- 
»ig addressed the Meeting fully on the 


IM HARBADOliS. 

subject, the following Hesolutions were 
severally proposed, carried, and adopt- 
ed — viz. 

Resolved 1st. — It is the opinion of 
this Meeting, that it is expedient that 
a second place of Public Worship be 
erected in Bridgetown, in the Parish 
of St. Michael. 

Resolved 2d. — That His Excellency 
the Governor, and the Governor and 
Coromander-in-Chief of this Island for 
the time being, the Lord Bishop of the 
Dioceseforthe timebeihg,the President 
of His Majedty^s Council, or the senior 
Member of Council in Uiis Island for 
the timebeing,‘the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly for the time being, the two 
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.Icpresentulives ibe Pa rish pf Saint 
Michael for the time being, 'ahd the 
Rector of the said Parish of Saint Mi- 
chael for the lime being, be Trustees; 
in whom, with the sanction of the Le- 
gislature, the Site, of the proposed 
Building, and the Building, be vested. 

Kesolved 3d, — That a Fund be form- 
ed, to be called “The Church Build- 
ing Fund,” out of all monies obtained 
either by grant or subscriptions; and 
that contributions be also thankfully 
received in Materials, Workmanship, 
or Labour. 

Kesolved 4lh, — That the following 
Gentlemen, viz. the Lord Bishop, the 
Honourable John Alleyne Beckles, the 
Honourable llenn Hamden, the Ho- 
nourable John Brailhwaite, the Ho- 
nourable Nafhan Lucas, the Honour- 
able and Reverend John Hamlet 
(rittens, the Honourable William Gill, 
the Honourable Robert Haynes, the 
Reverend William Garnett, Samuel 
Maxwell Hinds, Henry Stephen Cum- 
mins, Gabriel Jemmett, John Barrow, 
Matthew Coiilthurst, James DoUin 
Maycook, William Oxley, William 
Kversley, Forster Clarke, and Alexan- 
der King, Esc|uires,or any live of them, 
be a Committee, from time to time, to 
conduct, manage, and carry into effect 
the objects of this iVieeting, with power 
to the .said Comnuttce to appoint a 
( hairman. 

Kt solved 5lh. — That Messrs. Iliggin- 
son, Deane, and Stott, be the J'rea- 
surtTs; and William Eversley, Esq. the 
Secretary. 

Kesolved 6lh. — That the Annual 
Stipend of the Miiiftters, Salaries of 
Officers, Repairs and other Expenses 
of the Church, be raised and paid out 
of the Rents of the Pews and Seats ; 
and no part raised or paid by or out 
of any Parochial Tax or Assessment. 

Resolved 7th. — That as soon as the 
sura of Five Thousand Pounds Sterling 
be obtained, the Committee be empow- 
ered, forthwith, to take measures for 
the erection of a plain, but large and 
substantial Building, in the Old Church 
Yard. 

. Kesolved 8th. — That llie Committee 
be empowered to qall a General Meet- 
ing of the Subscribers, from time to 
lime, to report progress, and to take 
any further measures. 


John BVr 9 W, Esq.^ tlien moved, 
Sitid bisection teing.s^ohded^ by the 
Honourable Judge B^kles, it v^as 
Resolved 9ih funanitnously.) — That 
the Thanks of this Meeting \fe giveu 
to the Right Reverend the Lord^Bishop 
of the Diocese, for h* able ccjnduct in 
the Chair ; and also to liis Excellency 
the Governor, for his condescension In 
attending on the occasion. ' 

This day s proceedings were then 
directed to be published in all the 
Newspapers of the Island; and the 
Meeting then adjourned, sine die, 

[With the previous account the follow- 
ing Circular, signed by the mem- 
bers of the Committee, has been 
sent to all persons connected with 
the Island of Barbadoes.] 

“ Bai'badoes, Aiffy, 1825. 

“ The Population of Bridgetown 
having considerably increased within 
the last few years, it has been thought 
adviseable, for some time past, to erect 
another place of Public Worship ac- 
cording to the Riles and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England, and from 
some cause or other it has not been 
carried into effect; but the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese having called a Meeting 
of the Inhabitants to take the subject 
into consideration, and a Meeting hav- 
ing accordingly taken place at the 
Temple, on the 4th Instant, we take 
leave to send you a (-’opy of the Reso- 
lutions entered into on the occasion ; 
and, as you will perceive, we are 
thereby apjfointed a Committee for 
carrying the object into effect; and as 
we have every reason lo believe you 
take a lively interest in the welfare of 
the Island, we have to request you 
Will kindly promote the cause amongst 
all persons with whom you may have 
an.y inOuence, and whatever Subscrip- 
tions you may gbtain, to pay the same 
over, either to George Carrington, Esq. 
the Agent of the Island, Messrs. Thos. 
Daniel & Co. of London, Messrs. Thus, 
Daniel and Sons, of Bristol, or Sir 
William Barton, Trlam, and Higginson, 
of Liverpool, (to whom we have writ- 
, ten on the subject), to be carried to the 
credit of ‘ I he Church-Building Com- 
mittee of Barbadoes,’ to be drawn for 
by us, from time to time, as occasion 
may require.” 
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We have received the Tiighth Annual 
Report of the Bo^d of Slanagers of 
the New York Protestant Episcopal 
Sutiday School Siociety, dated March 
30, 18^5, fro^ which it appears that 
at that period the number Of schools* 
b^^ging tathe Society was 17, edu- 
cating altogether 1098 children. We 
extract the following passage from the 
Report, not only as indicative of the 
sound Christian views by which the 
Society is actuated, but as speaking a 
language which cannot be too loudly 
sounded in the ears of our own coun- 
trymen at the present crisis. 

** The Board of Managers cannot 
allow the present opportunity to pass, 
without declaring their increased con- 
viiwlon of the importance of that in- 
stitution which the Church has com- 
mitted to their charge. Were the 
object of our association to impart to 
the ignorant the benefits of learning 
merely humariy however commendable «r 
the undertaking might seem in a moral 
and civil point of view, the propriety 
of such an appropriation of the Lord^s 
Day might well be quesponed. But 
in the instrumentality and general ne- 
cessity of literary instruction to the 
knowledge of God's word : in the at- 
tendance of the young and ignorant 
upon the ministrations of the sanctu- 
ary : in the exercises of reading and 
committing to memory thd Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Catechism, and other pious 
writings : in the attachment which, 
from nabit, is formed to God’s house 
and day ; and in the pious exhorta- 
tions and counsels of the superinten- 
dents' and teachers; the Board disco- 
ver, not only the warranty^ but the 
duty of the undertaKipsf,; and have the 
fullest persuasion, that while they con- 
fer an invaluable benefit upon society, 
in laying the wholesome lestraints of 
religion- upon “ the unruly wills and 
aflections of sinful men,” they at the 
same time do God service,** in bring- 
ing^** up in thu' nurture and admoni-« 
ilon of the Lord,” those ** little ones,” 
ndt one of whom he willeth to perish. 
In these general considerations, the 
Board recognize themselves, the 


obligation of providing for the chil- 
dren of the po#r the benefit of Sunday 
school instruction; and they deem 
them of that character, that none who 
regard the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of their fellow-creatures, can 
contemplate them with indilfeience. 
They would, however, advert to an- 
other motive to diligence in this la- 
bour of love, which they think presses 
with pecubar force at the present time 
upon every friend to* religion, and 
U])on the members of our own Church 
in particular. 

** Before the institution of Sunday 
Schools among us, it is well known 
that there existed, and do still exist 
in this city, Chanty Schools, connect- 
ed with the different denominations of 
Christians, in which religious instruc- 
tion is blended with such as is purely 
secular. The funds for the mainte- 
nance of these schools are drawn 
principally from the congregations to 
which the schools respectively be- 
long, but are aided and increased by 
an allowance from the Common School 
Fund of the State^ varying in amount 
according to the number of scholars. 
An attempt has recently been made 
to deprive those schools of this por- 
tion of their support, upon the pre- 
tence that such an ayiplicalion of the 
Commorf School Fund is to promote 
sectarian views and feelings; and to 
confine its benefits in this city to the 
Free Schools, wlfere nothing that sa- 
vours of the peculiarities of sect will 
be tolerated. It requires no very 
large share of discernment to per- 
ceive, that the natural operation of 
the principle here avowed, is subver- 
sive of revealed religion itself. Be- 
cause religious instruction, if given at 
all, must be given according to a sys- 
tem; and that system, if it reject all 
that is peculiar to the various deno- 
minations of Cbmtians, can be little, 
if at all, better than a modification of 
Deism. For example — The doctrines 
of the Trinity, ana of the vicarious 
atonement of Jesus Christ, must be 
rejected, because, in reference to the 
followers of Socinus, they are secta- 
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rian peculiarities— The doctrine, that 
from the b^inning of Christianity 
there has been an order of men set 
apart to discharge the duties of the 
ministerial office, must be rejected, 
because, by the people styled Qua- 
kers, such doctrine is^' denied — The 
sacraments, which the divine Head of 
the Church instituted, and commanded 
to be observed until his coming again, 
cannot be recognized, because the 
same body of Christians do not re- 
ceive them — One of the great sanc- 
tions of religiorfjthat which denounces 
indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil,'^ must be dispensed 
with, because the advocates of univer- 
sal salvation deem it unscriptural — In 
short, the very essence of Cliristianity 
must be extracted, if nothing of sec- 
tarian peculiarity is to be taught. 
Children, whose religious instruction 
is of this description, will therefore 
either remain ignorant of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Cospel, or 
they will learn to regard them as ‘ the 
traditions of men and the inevitable 
consequence will be, a feeling of yidif- 
ference towards all that is distinctive 
in the Christian system. 

Without calling in question the 
purity of the motive:, which have influ- 
enced the advocates of this plan, it 
becomes the duty of every fiiend to 
pure and undeliled Christianity, to 
exert himself to counteract its baneful 
operation ; for whether the attempt 
now making succeed or not, we should 
regard it as an indication of the in- 
creasing prevalence of that spirit of 
liberality (or rather indifference) on 
the subject of religion, which is so 
characteristic of the present age.— 
Among the most effectual means 
which the providence of God places 
within our reach to prevent the inju- 


rious consequences of this spurious 
liberality, are Sunday Schools. Here 
superficial and erroneous views taken 
of Christian truth and morals, may 
be displaced by*that ^ form of sound 
words^ once delivered to the saints, 
and the youthful learner impressed 
with the necessity of continuing in the 
Apostles^ doctrine and fellowship— 
Here he 'may, be taught to know 
‘God the Father, who created him 
and all the world ; God the Son, who 
redeemed him and all mankind ; and 
God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth. 
him and all the people of God.* — - 
Here he may be taught the necessity 
of admission into covenant with God 
by the rite of baptism ; of the reno- 
vation of the heart and affections ; and 
of participation in all the ordinances 
of the Gospel, in order to the obtain- 
ing of that grace, without which ‘ no- 
thing is strong, nothing is holy.^ We 
would therefore recommend Sunday 
Schools to the notice, the patronage, 
and the exertions of all who wish well 
to our common Christianity, and espe- 
^‘ially of all who love that Church 
which the divine Saviour purchased 
with bis blood, as a powerful means 
of checking the growth, not only of 
sceptical and infidel principles, but of 
those falsely staled Uhtral, wliich in 
our conscience we believe are nearly 
allied to them. And w'e would im- 
press it upon the minds of those ac- 
tively engaged in the duties of such 
institutions, that the object of them is 
7iot human leerning, except so far as 
it is instrumental to that which is of a 
higher character; that sound Chri^- 
tian principle is the best security for 
good morals ; and that they are fur- 
thering the best interests of civil so- 
ciety, when preparing their young 
charge for the society ‘ of just men 
made perfect.' " 
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OXFORD, 

Degrees conferred June 30. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Bull, Rev. John, Student of Christ Church, 
and Canon Residentiary of Exeter Ca- 
thedral. 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Boultbee, Rev. Richard Moore, Merton 
College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Alexander, ^olin Manscl Dawken, Brase- 
tiose College. 

Cameron, Donald, Wadharn College. 

Cosens, Rev. William Burrough, Magda- 
len Hall. 

Dry den, Rev. Lempster George Gregory, 
Ijincoln College. 

PaiTant, Geo. Binstead, St. John’s College. 

Goddard, Rev. William, Fellow of Jesus 
College. 

Gower, Rev. Herbert, Christ Church. 

Hassells, Rev. Charles S. Trinity Collegfl|l 
Grand Compounder, 

Herbert, Hon. Algernon, Fellow of Merton 
College. 

Noble, Robert, Bra^enose College. 

Roberts, Rev. Griffith, Jesus College. 

Taylor, Rev. Peter White, St. Edmund 
HaU. 

Twemlow, Wm. Hamilton, Christ Church. 

Webb, John Birch, Brasenose College. 

BACHELORS OK ARTf. 

Barrington, Hon. John iowtber, Oriel 
College. 

Cobb, Samuel Wyatt, Oriel College. 

Dallas, Robert Charles, Oriel College. 

Eden, Robert, Scholar of Corpus Christi 
CoUege. 

Turner, Arthur, Exeter College, Grand 
Compounder. 

MASTER OF ART.S. 

Whateley, William, New College. 

July 12. 

RACBELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

bibdin, Rev. Thomas Frognall, St. Johnli 
College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Fowler, Rev,. Robert Hodgson, Exeter 
CoUe«^, 


Newman, Rem Henry Brown, Fellow of 
W adhairl'^cSlege. 

Rawlins, Rev. James, St. John*s College. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Hesse, James Legrew, Trinity College. 
June 27. 

Mr. Francis Russell Nixon, and Mr. 
Henry Thorpe, of St. John’s College, were 
admitted actual Fellow*', and Mr. Francis 
Povah, and Mr. Charles Edward Birch, 
were elected Scholars of that Society. 

June 28. 

Edward Field, B. A. of Gueen’s College, 
was elected and admitted a Fellow of that 
Society, on Mr. Michell’s foundation. 

June 30. 

Mr. John Griffith Cole, Commoner of 
Exeter College, and Mr. John Bramston, 
B. A. of Oriel College, were elected Fel- 
lows of Exeter College. 

Rev. Thomas Fiiilow, M. A. and Rev. 
Charies John Hume, B. A. were admitted 
actual Fellows. — The Rev. Henry Brown 
Newman, B. A. probationary Fellow, and 
Mr. Herbert Johnson, Scholar of Wadhain 
College. 

July 13. 

The Bishop of Hereford, with the 
Warden of New College, attended prayers 
in Winclicster College Chapel, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the school-room, the 
following medals w'cre adjudged : 

Gold Medals. — Latin Essay. — 
Wordsworth.-— Non tiun in otio labo- 
ribus parto, cjuam in rebus arduis, et 
dubio adhuc certamine homitnim enituerunt 
virtutes. 

English Verse. — Wickham. — A lfred 
in the Danish Camp. 

Silver Medals. — Templeton. — T he 
Speech of Gernianicns to the mutinous 
Soldiers. 

Elliot, Sen. — Scipionis ad veterea 
milites oratio. 

CAlilBBIDGE. 

Deggfes conferred July 2. 
bachelors in civil law. 

Green way, Rev. William Whitmore, Trin- 
ity Hall. 

Sturt, Rev. Napier Duncan, Christ Col- 
lege. 



Un'wersili/ and C 

LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
Atcheson, H^ry, M. B. Jesus Colle^^c. 

BACHELORS IN PUYSIC. 

Bond, Henry J, Hayles, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Hobson, Richard, Quecn?#Mlegc. ’ 
Staunton, John, Caiua Call4^. 

IJACIIELOKS OP 'arts. 

Braddon, Edward Nicholas, St. John^s 
College. 

Bulwer, Edward C, Lytton, Trinity Hall. 
Lloyd, John Griditlis, Christ College. 
Lloyd, Gridith, Emmanuel College. 
Mandell, John, Catharine Hall. 

Newport, William, Christ College. 

Overton, William, Trinity College. 

Jult/ 4. 

RACHEtrOR IN DIVINITY. 

Underwood, Rev. John, Trinity College. 

13ACIIELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Saluslniry, Rev. Thelwall John Thomas, 
Trinity Hall, 

Jnl^ 5. 

This being Coinniencoment Day, the 
following Doctors and Masters of Arts were 
created. 

DOCTORS IN divinity. 

Buckland, Josiali Rowles, Fellow' of Sidney 
Sussev College, Head Master of Up- 
pingham School. N* 

Biirford, William John, Clirist College. 
Donne, Janies, St, John’s College, Head 
Master of Oswestry School. 

Jefferson, Itohert, Fellow' vif Sidnev Sussex 
College, and one • of His Majesty’s 
Preachers at Wliitchall. 

Joyncs, Richard Symonds, Catharine Hall, 
Vicar of Ridge well, Essex. 

Tripp, Charles, Trinity College. 

Wade, Arthur Savage, St. John’s College, 
Vicar of St. Nicholas, Warwick. 

Walton, Jonathan, Trinity College, Rectoi 
Bivdhrooke, Essex. 

doctor in civil LAW. 

Wrench, Rev. Jacob George, Trinity Hall, 
Rector of Stowting, Kent. 

doctors in physic. 

Lamb, Lacon William, Caius College. 
Roupell, George Leith, Gains College. 
Smith, Richard Prichard,. Caius College* 
Spurgin, Jx>hxi, Gains Collegt* 

Watson, Thomas, Fellow of St. John's 
College. 

DOCTOR IN MUSIC. 

Hodges, Edward, Sidney Sussex College. 
VOL. VII. NO. vin. 


Inleitlgencc. .jiJl 

MASTERS or ARTS. 

Adcock, James, St. Peter’s College. 

Alder, E, Thomas, St. Peter’s College, 
Alderson, James, Pembroke Hall. . 
Alexander, William J. Trinity College. 
Allan, Thomas U. Trinity College. 

Allen, John Roy, Pembroke Hall. 

Bakor, Thomas, Christ^^ollege. 

Bates, Thomas, Queen’s College. 
Battiscombe, R. S. King’s College, 

Bellas, Williap^, Christ College. 

Bennett, Chris. Hand, Trinity College. 
Best, George, St. John’s College. 

Birch, Charles, Catharine Hall. 

Birkett, John, St. John’s College. 
Blackburn, Peter, Christ College. 

Blyth, Edward Gwyn, Christ College. 
Brookes, George, St. John’s College. 
Browne, C. H. Corpus Chmti College. 
Bull, William Howie, St. Jolm’s College. 
Burt, John Toll, Caius College. 

Butt, J. William, Sidney Sussex College. 
Byde, Charles P. Pembroke Hall. 

(‘alvert, Nicliolson R. St. John’s College. 
Campbell, C. Alex. Trinity College. 
Campbell, James R. Pembroke Hall. 
Cardale, G. Carter, St. Peter’s College. 
Chapman, W. E. St. John’s College. 
Charlton, Samuel, Sidnev Sussex College. 
Chiche.'iter, J. H. J. Magdalene College. 
•CHavering, William, Trinity College. 

Clay, Joseph, Si, John’s College. 

Clough, Charles B. St. John’s College. 
Cobbold, Thomas S. Clare Hall. 

Collett, William, Sidney Sussex College. 
Collins, Charles, Sf. John’s College. 
Collier, John, Clare Hall. 

CoUilc, Nathaniel, St. John’s College. 
Crolc, William John, St.John’s College, , 
Daniel, Edwin, St. John’s College, 
Davenport, William, St. Peter’s College. 
Dawson, Richard Kennet, Cains College. 
Dillon, H. L. Trinity Hall. 

Dixon, Tliomas, St. John’s College. 

Drake, Arthur T. Emmanuel College. 
Driver, Jonas, Corpus Christi C’ollege. 
Pudding, Barr, Catharine Hall. 

Duthie, Archibald H. Trinity College. 
Earle, Edward R. Christ College. 

Eajle, Richard, St. John’s College. 
Edwards, William, Clirist College. , 
Eggintoii, Joseph^* Trinity College. 
Evered, John, Trinity College. 

Farisli, Henry, Queen’s College. 

Farley, George, Trinity College. 

Fendall, James, Jesus College. 

Fenn, Patrick, St. John’s College. 

Testing. Charles G. R. St. John’s College. 
Ffolliott, Francis, St. John’s College. 
Fisher, George, Catharine Hall. 

Fowke, George M. Catgs College. 

Frere, Edward B. Corpus Chrisll College. 
Gage, George, .St. J ohn’s College. 

3 X 
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Gape, Charles, St. Petei‘*b College. 

Giraud, Edward Aug. St. John’ss College.' 
Gisborne, James, Magdalene College. 
Gooch, C. H. Corpus Christ! College. 
Gordon, James C. St. Peter’s College. 

Gore, William Charles, Emmanuel College. 
Gorton, Kobert, Jesus College. 

Gould, Edward, Christ College. 

Gray, Edmund, Utieen’s College, • 
Greaves, George, Corpus Christi College. 
Green, Valentine, St.John’s College. 
Greenwood, John, Jesus College. 

Grey, William H. C. St. John’s College. 
Haggitt, John, Clare Hall. 

Hamilton, John W, Trinity College 
Hamilton, Joseph H, Trinity College. 
Hanhury, John, St. Peter’s College. 
Hannington, Henry, King’s College. 
Hardwicke, W. Corpir? (’hristi College. 
Harris, Joseph Clare Hall. 

Harris, James, Catharine Hall. 

Hartley, James R. Queen's College. 
Harvey, Thomas, PeiJibroke Hall. 

Head, James Pearson, Pembroke Hall. 
Heath, Thomas, Clare Hull. 

Heberden, George, St. John’s College. 
Henderson, Robert, St. John’s College. 
Henning, Chailes W. Queen’s College. 
Hey wood, Peter, Christ College. 

Hicks, Parnell T. Trinity College. 
Holditch, Hamnett, Caius College. 

Hoste, Derick, Eninianuel College. 
Hughes, George H. Corpus Chii&ti College. 
Huntley, James W, St, John’s College. 
Plusband, John, Magdalene College. 
Hutchinson, W. J. Jesus College. 
Hutchinson, H. St. John’s College. 
Hutchinson, G. H. H. Caius College, 
Hyde, William, Emmanuel College. 

Ion, John, Pembroke Hall. 

Jarratt, Robert, St. John’s College. 

Jarratt, John, St. John’s College, 

Jenyns, Leonard, St. John’s /Jol lege. 
Kennaway, Charles E. St. John’s College. 
Kindersley, Edward C, Trinity College. 
Lascelles, Robert, Christ College. 

Law, Robert Vanbrugh, St. Peter’s College. 
Leach, William Crawley, Trinity College. 
Leicester, Robert, Clare Hall. 

Lloyd, Edward John, Trinity College. 
Rockett, William, St. John’s College. 
Locking, Henry, St, John’s College. 

Long, George, Trinity "College. 

Luxmoore, J. H. M. St, John’s College. 
Macaulay, T. Babington, Trinity College. 
M‘Clear, George, Trinity College. 

Magenis, John B. St. John's College. 
Malden, Henry, Trinity College. 

Mason, Thomas, Emmanuel College. 
Miller, Edward, Trinity College. 

Mousley, William, Queen’s College, 
liash, Thomas, Trinity College. 

Neweome, Thomas, Queen’.s College. 


Newsaro, James, Christ College/ 

Norman, John M. Trinity College. 

Nussey, Joshua, Catharine 
OakeA, Richard, King s College. 

Oldacres, Edward William, Clare Hall. 
Paley, George Barber, St. Peter’s College. 
Parr, Thomas Gnosall, St. John’s College. 
Peacock, Corpus Christi College, 

Peel, Law rence, St. John’s College. 

Perry, Richard, Trinity College. 

Philpott, Thomas, Corpus Christi College. 
Pierce, W. Matthews, St. John’s College. 
Pitt, George, Trinity College, 

Porter, George S. Christ College. 

Pratt, Frederick Thomas, Trin ly College. 
Pratt, Jcniiyii, Trinity College. 

Presgrave, William, Trinity College. 
Raven, Thomas, Corpus Christi College. 
Reynolds, John P. Caius College. 

Reynolds, H. R. jnn. Trinity College, 
Richards, Russell, Trinity College. 

Roblcy, Isaac, Trinity College. 

Roper, J. R. Corpus Christi College. 

Royds, Charles S. Christ College. 

Russell, George B. Cathaiiiic Hall. 

Salmon, Henry, Emmanuel College, 
Schneider, Henry, St. John’s College. 

Scott, Alexander W. St. Peter's College. 
Silvester, Edward, St. John’s College. 
Smith, WiHIarn C. St. John's College. 
Smyth, Edmund, St. John’^ College. 
Snoad, Eph, 11. Corpus Cliristi College. 
Stapleton, xVmbrose, Queen’s College. 
Stephenson, John H. Trinity College. 
Steward, John Henry, Trinity College. 
Stone, George, Sidney Sussex CV)llcge. 
Sydney, Jidwan, St. film’s College. 

Sjnge, Francis, St. Peter's College. 

Talbot, William H. Fox, Trinity College. 
Taylor, Joseph, St. John’s College. 

Taylor, Gawan, Trinity College. 

Taylor, Charles John, Christ College, 
Terrington, Mannadukc, Cathaiiue Hall. 
Thomas, William S. Trinity College. 
Thompson, William, Trinity College. 
Thompson, Henry, St. John’s College. 
Thornton, Thomas C. Clare Hall. 
Thornton, Henry S. Trinity College. 
Tinkler, Richard, Emmanuel College. 
Trollope, Arthur, Pembroke Hall. 

Turner, William, St. John’s College. 
Turner, Charles, Magdalene College. 
Vaughan William, St. John’s College. 
Villiers, Thomas H, St. John’s College. 
Wallace, A. C. J. Corpus Christi College. 
Walters, William Clayton, Jesus College. 
Warburton, John, Pembroke Hall. 

Ward, Robert, Clare Hall. ^ 

Ware, Ebenezer, Trinity College. 
Whalley, S. S. S. B. Clare HaU. 

Whitaker, Thomas W. Emmanuel College. 
White, Stephen P. Trinity College. 

White, Richard M. Clare Hall. 
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Wilkinson, R. C. W. Trinity College. 
Williams, William, St. John’s College. 
Williams, Robert, Pembroke Hall. 
Williams, Fred, de Veil, Queen’s College. 
Williamson, W, Sidney Sussex College. 
Wilinott, Joseph P. Trinity College. 

Winn, John, St. John’s College. 

Wood, Richard, Corpus Ch^ti College. 
Wybergh, C. Hilton, Pembroke Hall. 

July 7. 

BACIIKLOR IN DIVINITY. 

Tuson, Rev. John Baily, Trinity Hall. 

MASTKKS OF ARTS. 

ELlinonds, Robert, St. John’s College. 
Norman, Rev. George, St. Peter’s College. 
Radcliffe, Rev. Robert Behoe, Fellow of 
King’s College. 

BACHELOR or ARTS. 

Cairo, Alexander J. L. St, John’s College. 

Tile following gentlemen were admitted 
ad vumlem : 

Burrow, Edward John, D. 1). of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Pi ice, Charles, M. D. late Fellow of Wad- 
h<uii College, Oxford. 
iSmedley, Henry, E>q. M. A. Oxford. 
Wrench, Rev. Thomas Robert, M. A. of 
Queen’s College Oxford. 


Jnu' IS. 

The Porson Prize for the he's! translation 
of a passage from Shakespeare into Greek 
verse, was adjudged to John Hodgson, Esq. 
of Trinity (College. 

Subject — King John, Act IV. Scene 2, 
beginning with — 

Kh/g John. — How oft the sight of means.” 

And ending w ith — 

Hubert . — “ An innocent child.” 

June 22. 

The Member’s Piize for the best disser- 
tation in Latin prose, was adjudged to John 
Buckle, Trinity College, Senior Bachelor. 

Subject . — De statu futuro qunenain fuere 
veterum, inter Graecos et Romanos Philoso- 
phorum dogmata ? • 

Richard Foley, B. A. of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, was elected Fellow of that Society. 

Samuel Best, of King’s College, was h< 1- 
mitted Fellow of that Society. 

June 25. 

The Master and Fellow's of St. Peter’s 
College have determined to augment the 
accommodations of their College by anew 
court, to be called the Gisborne Court. 


July 2. 

George Barber Paley, B.A. of St. Peter'i 
College, was elected a foundation Fellow 
of that Society ; Edmund Fisher, and 
Henry Edward Beville, Esqrs. B. A. were 
elected Fellows oh Gisborne’s Foundation ; 
and Frederick E. Bushby, Esq. M. A. 
Fellow on the Parke , foundation. 

JulyU. 

Thomas Storie Spedding, Esq. B. C. L. 
of Trinity Hall, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 

July 22. 

Rev. John Baldwin, B. A. of Christ Col- 
lege, was elected a Foundation Fellow of 
that Society. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Jtim 19. 

At a private Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the Palace at 
Wells. 

DEACONS. 

Templeman, Alexander, B. A. Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

White, James, B.A. Oriel College, Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Head, Homy Erskiuc, B. A. St. Mary 
Hall, Oxtbrd. 

King, James, M. A. Oriel College, Oxford. 
Sidney, James, B. A. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

July 10. 

At a general Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, in the Cathedral Chuich 
of St. Peter, in Exeter. * 

, DEACONS. 

Bassett, Francis W, Davies, B. A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Blennerhassctt, W. B. A. Trinity College, 
Dublin . 

Coking, Thomas Adams, B. A. Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Cleeve, Charles William, B. A. St, Alban’s * 
, Hall, Oxford. 

Carlyoii, Thomas Stackhouse* B. A* Pem- 
broke Hall, Tlambridge. 

Chcales, .lohn, M. A. Brasennose College, 
Oxfoi d. 

Dovell, Joseph, B. A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge 

Farwell, Arthur, B. A, Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Kitson, Robert Charles, B. A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford- 

Palmer, Septimus, B. A. St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, 
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Walker, Samuel Matterson, B. A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

PRIESTS, 

Ashe, W, B. A. Trinity College, Dublin. 
Barhnv, T. Wotton, B, A. Wadliam Col- 
lege, Oxford. * 

Blackinore, Kiclmrd, B. A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Butland, Gilbert, B. A. Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

Daniel, Edward, M. A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambriilge. ^ 

Diinning, R .hard, B. A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Ethelston, Charles Wicksted, B. A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Glencross, John, B. A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Hill, R. B. A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
Kemp, George, B. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Kerr, Right Hon. Lord Henry, M. A. St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. 

Raynor, John, B. A. Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. 

Trelawney, Edward, M. A. Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Ttipp, Robert Henry, B. A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Tucker, T. Heyward, B. A. Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, 

Vyvyan, Vycll Francis, B. A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Webber, Frederick, B. A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Yescombe, Morris, B.A. Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

July 17. 

At a general Ordination, by the Lord 
Bishop of Chester, in the Catliedral Church 
of Chester. 

DEACONS. 

Barrow, James. 

Barton, John, St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Gibbons, George, B. A. Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Greenhow, Edw'ard. 

Komiion, 'fhomas, Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. ♦ » 

ReyncAd.s, Henry. ^ ^ 

Roberts, John, B, A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

I'RIESTS. 

Arroistead, John, B. A. Trinity College, 
Cambndge. 

Bagnall, Samuel, B. A. Downing College, 
Canfojddge. tr 

Barber, John, B. A. St. John’s College, 

Camb):idge. 


Blomfield,. George Beeber, B. A. Christ 
College, Cajnbridge. ^ 

Boultbee, Thomas. 

Clayton, John. 

Dunderdale, Robert, B. A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ewart, Peter, B. A. Christ Churcli, Oxford. 

Fogg, Thomas, B.A. St. John’s- College, 
Oxford. 

HinclilifTe, Bdw'ard, B. A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Milner, Richard, B. A. St. John’s College, 
C^nbridge. 

Sewell, Jonathan. 

Shaw, Francis. 

Smith, Thomas. 

Thackeray, William, M. A. Brasennose 
College, Oxford. 

Todd, Isaac. 

Turner, Joseph, B. A. Corpus Christi (’ol- 
lege, C.ambridge. 

Whajley, Francis. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Browm, John, M. A. one of the Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to the Vicarage of Bottisbam, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; Patrons, the Master and 
Fellow's of Trinity College. 

Buckland, 'William, B. D. F. R. S. Reader 
in Mineralogy and Geology at Oxford, 
Rector of Stoke Charity, Hants, and 
Fellow of Corpus Christi , College, to a 
Canonry of Christ Church ; Pairon, The 
King. 

Chandler, Geo. D. C.L. to the Rectory 
of '\11 Soul’s Church, Langham Place, 
St. Mavy-lc-bonc. 

Clementson, Dacre, to the Chaplaincy of 
the Cou)\ty (}aol of Dorchester. 

Coleridge, J. D. Vicar of Kenwyn and Kea, 
and Chaplaili to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, to a Prebendal Stall in tlie C’a- 
thedral of Exeter; Patron, the Bisliop 
of Exeter. 

Crick, Thomas, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Little Thurlow, Somersetshire; Patron, 
Rev. R. C. Barnard. 

Cross, J. to the Precentor.'ihip in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Bristol. 

Daniels, Edward, to the Master hip of tho 
Grammar School of Tlclston, Coruw'all. 

Davies, Robert, M. A. to the Vicarage of 
Cannington ; Patron, William Hodges^ 
Esq. 

Davies, Samuel, jun. B.A. Domestic Chap 
lain to the Marquis of Waterford, to the 
Rectory of Bringwyn, Radnorshire. 

» Edmonds, Ricliard, to tJie Rectory of 
Woodleigh, Devonshire, on Ws own Pe- 
tition. 
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Evans, Morgan, Vicar of Llangullo, Rad- 
norshire, to the ^Benefice of Builth and 
Llaiiddcwir’ Cvvni, Brecknockshire. 

Faulkner, Richard Rowland, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge ; 
Patrons, the Parishioners. 

Flctcher, Walter, to a Prebeudal Stall in 
the Catlicdral Church of Yoil^_ 

Griffith, Charles Tapp, M. A. ^ Wadham 
College, Oxford) to the Rectory of Great 
IChno, Somersetshire ; Patroness, Mrs. 
Sarah Giiffith. ^ 

Giirdoii, Philip, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Reymerstone, (Patron, T. T. Gurdon, 
Esq.) a id to be Domestic Chaplain to 
Lord Bayniug. 

Head, Henry Erskine, B. A. of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, to the Perpetual and Aug- 
mented Curacy of Broomfield, Somcr- 
sclshire. 

Homer, 'j^oinas, B. D. of Tiinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Head Mastership of 
Boston Free Grammar School. 

Johnson, James, M. A. Rector of Byford, 
Herefordshiie, to the Prehendal Stall of 
Hampton, in the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford. 

Jones, Henry, M. 'A. Minister of Flint, to 
the Vicarage of Nortliop, Flintshire. 

Langley, J. B. A. of Magdalen Hall, to be 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Stirling. 

Leach, Walter Burton, B. A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Sut- 
ton Montagu^; (Patron, 11. Leach, Esq.) 
and to the Perpetual and Augmented 
Curacy of Lavingtoft. 

Lcgge, George Augustus, B. A, Student of 
Christ (”11111x11, Oxford, to the Vicarage 
of Bray, Berkshire; Patron, the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Liglitfoot, John, B. D. Vicar of Pouteland, 
to the Perpetual Curacy ef Harcficltl, 
Middlesex ; Patron, C. New degate \ew- 
digate, Esq. 

Lon;5dale, John, B. D. to the Prebend of 
Hay dor cum Walter, in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln. 

Lowndes, Matthew, B. A, to the Vicarage 
of Buckfastlcigh, Devonshire; on his own 
Petition. 

Martin, William, B. A. to the Vicarage 
of Staverton, Devonshire; Patrons, the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

May, James Bowen, to the Rectory of St, 
Martin, Exeter; Patron.':, the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter. 

Milner, W. to a MiiMr Canonry in the 
Cathedral Church of Bristol. 

Miisgrave, Thomas, M. A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Mary’s the Great, Cam- ” 
bridge ; patrons, the Mast^ «and Fel- 
lows of Trinity CJollegc, Cambridge. 


Nixon, C. to a Prehendal Stull in Rie Col- 
legiate Church of Southwell, Notts, 

Peutbld, W. Saxby, M. A. to the District 
Church in Staftbrd Street, in the Parish 
of SL Mary-le-bon^. 

Potchett, William,, M, A. to the^ Prebend 
of North Grantham, in the Cathcdml 
Church of Sarum. 

Rawlins, H. W. M. A.«Rector of Staple- 
grove, to the Perpetual and Augmented 
Curacy of Hill Bishops. 

Richards, R. M. A. to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Jlis lioyal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. 

Sage, C. A. to the Vicarage of St. Peter, 
Brackley, Northamptonshire^ witli the 
Chapel of St. James annexed; Patron, 
the Marquis t?f Stafford. 

Smith, George William, Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Stradbroke, to the 
Vicarage of Bawdsly, Suffolk ; Patron, 
The King. 

Smith, G. G. to be l>oinestic Chaplain to 
His Boyal Highness the Duke of York* 

Spry, John Hume, D. D. Minister of All 
Souls Church, Langham Place, to the 
Rectory of St. Mary-le-bonc, London ; 
Patron, The King. 0 

Stapleton, Ambrose, M. A. Vicar of Ea,st 
Dudleigb, Devonshire, Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right. Hon. Lord RoUe, to 
the Rectory of Halwill, Devonshire; 
Patron, The King, 

Strangways, Henry, M. A. to the Rectory 
of Rewc, Devonshire ; Patron, the Earl 
of Behest er. 

Strattoii, Joshua, M. A. Chaplain of New 
College, Oxford, to a Minor Cadonry 
in the Cathedral of Christ Cliurch, Can- 
terbury. 

Thorp, Henry, B. A. to the Perpetual 
Curat y of Topshani, Devonshire ; Patrons, 
the Dean and Cliapter of Exeter. 

Tripp, H. to tlic Rectory of Blackborough, 
Devonshire. 

Vaughan, Thomas, M. A. to the Vicarage 
of St. James and Cuby, alias St. Keby, 
alias Tregoney, in (”ornwdll; Patron, 
Earl of Darlington. 

Ward, Charles, to the Rectory of Maulden, 
Bcdlbrdshive. 

West, John, M. A. to t>ic Vicarage of Evet- 
cretch, with tfew Chapelry of Chestcr- 
blade annexed ; Patron, Samuel Rodbard, 
Esq. 

Whitehead, William Daily, M. A- Vtcar of 
Twiverton, to the Vicarage of Chard; 
Patron, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

Whyley, Gregory Edward, ftL A. of 

, Trinity College, Cannbridge, to the Vi- 
carage ©f Eaton Bray, Bedfordshire; 
Patrons, the Master and Fellows of 
Trinity College. 
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Williams^ Edward, A.M. Curate of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and late Lec- 
turer of St. Duiistan’s, Stepney, to Hano- 
ver Chapel, Regent Street, Hanover 
Square; Patron, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Carlisle. « 

Wynter, Thomas, to the Rectory of Dayles- 
lord, Worcestershire. 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Armstrong, John, to Catharine, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Y. Lloyd, Esq. of 
Lissaditm, co. Roscommon. 

Ayre, John, B. A. of Cains College, Cam- 
biidge, to Henrietta Ann, third daughter 
of the Rev. Legh Richmoiul, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Turvey. 

Barton, Charles, M. A.. Rector «f Saxby, 
Lincolnshire, to Frances Jane, only child 
of the Rev. E. Hoyle, LL. B. Head 
Master of Stockport (irammar School. 

Brigslock, 'J’hoinas, Rector of Whilton, 
Radnorshire, and incumbent of St. Ca- 
tharine’s, ^lilford Haven, to Caroline 
Buchanan, youngest daughter of the late 
^ Rev. Richard Whish, of Northwold, 

N 01 folk. 

Burj, W. H. B. 1). Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and Graduate of the 
University of Paris, to Mary Anne, 
flaughter of the late J. Maclean, Esq. 
and widow of the late A. Mackenzie 
Grieves, of Gleuure, Noith Britain, Esq. 
at Paris, on the 18th. 

Cockerara, Heiny, of Beckenhamt Kent, 
to Mary Oet.ivia, daughter of the late 
Sir William Fraser, Bart. 

Colly er, Thomas, to Elizabeth Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late John Ward, gent, of Thel- 
netham, Norfolk. 

Colvile, Nathaniel, M. A. Rector of Great 
and Little Livermerc, Suffolk, to Emma, 
youngest daughter of the late Christopher 
Barton Metcalfe, Esq. of Hawsted, in the 
same county. 

Cooper, Edward, eldest son of the Rev. 
Edward Cooper, of Hamstall, Stafford- 
shire, to Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Philip L. Powjp, Esq. of Hardwv*k 
Hpuse, Oxfordshire. 

Coxc, Richard Charless %f. A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, on Mrs. Eaton’s 
Foundation, to Louisa, daughter of the 
Rev, ,lohn Maule, Minister of St. Mary’s, 
Dover. 

Curzon, Hon. Alfred, son of Lord Scars- 
d^ile, to Sophia, second daiigliter of 
* Ho^rt Holden, K^. of Nuttall Temple. • 

Davies, D. M. A. to Jane, second daughter 
cf thelatcRichard Now, Esq. of Warsley, 
Worcestershire. 


Fiak, John Hammond, to Mary Margaret, 
only daughter of M» Thomas Eaton, of 
Norwich. 

Frere, Edward B. Vicar of Biggleswade, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of J. H. 
Williams, Esq. of Yarmouth. 

Hnddon, W.F. M. A. Domestic Chaplain 
to the C^ntess Dowager of Minto, to 
Eleanof^^niie, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Drink wi&er, of Palmer’s Lodge, Elstree. 

Hollis, G. P. to Martha, youngest -daugh- 
.ter of the late F. Welles, Esq. of Marie 
Cheltenham. 

Jacob, Dr. to Miss Johns, daughter of 
II. J. Johns, Esq. Banker, Devonport. 

Jenkins, E. B. A. of Trinity Collegd, Cam- 
bridge, to Eliza, eldest daughter of John 
Jay, Esq. formerly f>f Lixmont, near 
Edinburgh. 

King, James, B. A. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
second son of the Pishop of Rochester, 
to Maria, eldest daughter of*;he Hon. 
Colonel George Carlton, (niece of Lady 
Bolton, and grandaughter of Lady Dor- 
chester.) 

Knatchbull, Wadliam, to Louisa Elizabeth, 
third daughter of William Wyndliam, of 
Dinton, Esq. 

Lafont, John, Rector of Hinxw'urtl), Herts, 
to Eliza, eldest daiigliter of John Izard 
Pryor, Esq. of Baldock. 

M‘Shen, Robert, Rector of Ripple, Kent, 
and Vicar of Bi omh am- cum - Oakley, 
Bedfordshire, to Lu(‘y, Sjecond daughter 
of the late W. S. Coast, Esq. of Ripple 
House. 

Martin, (5corge, CuiTon Residentiary, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter, to 
the Lacly Charlotte Eliot, younge''l 
daughter of the Earl of 8t. Germans. 

Olive, J. B. A. of W.idham College, Ox - 
ford, to Margirct, second daughter of the 
Rev. Chafles Bond, of Margaretting, 
Essex. 

Safford, James Cutting, B. A, Vicar of 
M^tUingham, Suffolk, to Louisa, only 
cliild of the late Rev. James Chartres, 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, and 
Vicar of Godmanche&tci and West Had- 
don, Hunts. 

Salmon, H. to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John Washington, late Rector 
of Chilcombe, and Vicar of Hurstborne 
Priors, Hants. 

Smith, Cecil Robert, to Mary Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel Warren, of 
the 3rd Guards. 

Smith, Harry, M. A. to Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late John Wing, Esq. 

ViUers, William, B. A. of BiUliol College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Chelmarsli, Salop, and 
Perpetual Curate of St. George^s Chapel, 
Kiddcnniiistcr, to Susannah, youngest 
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• daughter of Jonathan Peel, Esq. uf Ac- 
crington Houvsq, Jjancashirc. 

Vyvyan, Vyell Francis, second son of the 
late Sir Vyell Vyvyan, Bart, of Trcle- 
warren, Cornwall, to Anna, youngest 
daughter of J. V. Taylor, Esq. of South- 
gate, Middlesex. 

Whittaker, John William, D. Fellow 
of Sr. John’s College, Cain^dge, and 
Vicar of Blackburn, Laiicashira, to Mary 
liaughton, eldest daughter of W. Feil- 
den, of Feniscowler, Lancashirje, Esq. 

Whittaker, Thomas Wright, of 

Suffolk, to Anna, second dangler ofthe 
late Rev. Henry Patteson, of Drinkston. 

Williams, Peter, of Melidan, FUnts, to 
Lydia Sophia, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. James Prif'C, Rector of Llanfechan, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Wilson, Plumpton, Curate of Crewkerne 
and Misterton, Somersetshire, to Marga- 
retta, ddughter of George Margetts, Esq. 
of Wellingborough. 

Wimberley, Charles, C-haplain to the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Mary, 
second daughter of the late Major-Gen. 
Charles Irvine. 

Worsley, W. to Louisa Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. VV. B. Rainsden, Rector 
of Great Stambridge, Essex. 


CLERGYMEN DEC’EASED. 

The Right Rc^. J \cotJ Mountain, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Quebec, at Marchrnont 
House, near QutVtc, June 10, in his 
Toth year, formerly of Cuius College, 
Cambiidgc. He was the first Protestant 
Prelate in the Canadas, w here he pre- 
sided over tile church, wath Christian 
zeal and piety, fir thirty-two years. 
During this period he was, in concur- 
rence w'ith his Majesty’s Government 
and the venerable Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, the instrument 
by the blessing of God, of raising a re- 
gulai Episcopal Establishinent in the two 
Canadas, and piomoting the formation 
of missions and the erection of churches, 
in all the more populous townships, 
which he regularly visited, even when 
age and infirmity rendered so vast 
a circuit a most arduous and painful 
undertaking. The Cuthedral chutch 
at Quebec, erected under his auspices, 
and in consequence of his exertions, 
will serve as a monument to his 
memory ; and his name will be ho- 
noured in the North American Colonies, 
as long tks respect remains for high 
and cultivated talent, for dignity and 
suavity of manners, for integrity, for 


benevolence, for loyalty, for religion. 

It would be difficult adequately to de- 
scribe the distress of his family, the 
grief of his friends and dependents, the 
lamentations of the poor, and the regiet 
which pervades all parties and denomi- 
nations in the country. — His Lordship 
w^as the second son of Jacob Mountain, 
Esq. of Thwaite Hall, in the county of 
Norfolk, and enjoyed in early life 
a particular intimacy with Mr. Pitt. 
At the time of his being appointed to 
tlie see of Quebec, he was in possession 
of the livings of Holbeach, Lin- 
colnshire, and Buckden, Hunts, toge- 
ther with the Prebendal Stall of South 
Kelsey, in Lincoln Cathedral, all then 
in the gift of the present liord Bishop of 
Winchester, to whom' he was examining 
Chaplain. 

We understand that it is the intention of 
Government to appoint two persons, for 
the future, to the vsuperintendeiice of 
that arduous sec, and we are delighted 
to hear that that indefatigable and tnily 
Christian Missionary, the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Stewart, will be appointed, to one of 
those important charges. * 

Bond, John, D. D. one of the Magistrates 
for the County of Middlesex. 

Boggis, J. R. Langliam Hall, Ei>sex. 

Boulton, Henry, Vicar of Sibsey, Lincoln- 
shire, July 12. 

Burton, James, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, Canon of Christ Church, 
and many years one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for Oxfordshire, at 
his lodgings in Christ Church, Oxford, 
June 30, in bia 8 1st year. 

Coker, W. at North Curry. 

Cook, Joseph, M. A. PYllow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, between Mount 
Sinai and Tor on the Red Sea. March 3. 

Cooper, Oliver, Rector of Otterden, Kent, 
and sixty-two years Curate of Chorley, 
Lancashijrc, in his 85 th year. 

Ellis, A. at Plymouth. 

Ferrers, Edmund, M. A. Rector of Che- 
riton, Hants, and of Wroughton, Wilt- 
shire, and one of the Chaplains in ordi- 
^ nary to his Majesty.^ 

Gwynne, W. Hector of Denton and St. 
Michael, Lewl;p^‘ ^ 

HoXv, S. Hector of Winterborne Stickland, 
Dorsetshire, and of Southlegh, Devon- 
shire, July 4, at Zurich, in Swit|jerland. 

Jones, Hugh, M. A. Vicar of Northop, 
Flintshire, in his 76th year. 

Kelt, Henry, B. U. late Fellow of Trinity 

, College, Oxford, and Rector of Charl- 
ton, Gloucestershire, June 30. 

Mackitmon, D. Rector of Bloxham, and 
Vicar of Dighy, near Sleafoifd, aged 67. 
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Hon. Dawson, son of the late Lord 
Massy, aged 25. 

Morewood, Henry Case, of Alfreton Park, 
Derbyshire, 

StockwelJ, Thomas, D. D. Rector of Strat- 
ford Tony, WiUshKe, and' formerly 
Fedow of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. 


Skinner, Matthew, M. A. late Student 
of Christ Church, 'Oxford, Rector of 
S wanton N'overs with Woodnorton, in 
the of the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church. M. A. 1702. 

Wilson, F. M. A. Vicar of Bardsey, York- 
shire, and Paxton, Hants, at Thorp 
Arch, in His 74th year. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to the Clergy of tlie Diocese 
of St. David’s. By Thonias Burgess, D. D. 
Bishop of St. David’s. 8vo. 6s. 

Eight Sennons preaclied before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year 1825, at the 
Lecture founded by the late J. Bainpton. 
By the Rev. G. Chandler, LL. D. 8vo. 8s. 

Some Considerations on the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures ; a Treatise by the Hon. 
•Robert Boyle. Rendered into modern lan- 
guage by the Rev. P. Panter. 8vo. 7s. 

The New Testament, arranged in His- 
torical and Clironological order. By the 
Rev, George Townsend. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Winchester, on Tuesday, July 
5, 1825. By the Rev. Dr. Shuttle worth. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Tlie Theology of the early Patriarchs, 
ill a Series of Letters to a Friend. By 
the Rev, Thomas T. Hiddulpli, M. A. 2 
voLs. 8 VO. 21s. 

Discourses on the Lord’s Supper, in a 
serii^s of Lectures. By the ReV. Samuel 
Saunders. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Preservation of Unity in the Esta- 
blished Church recommended. A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Archdea- 


conry of Winchester, in May and June, 
1825. By G. Heathcotff, A. M. 4to. 2s. 

A Sermon, on Clerical Brotherhoml, 
preached on the 20th June. By the Rev. 
George Shever. 4to. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. Paur.s Chapel, Alvei'thorpc. By 
the Rev. J. Bavlcy. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
respecting an additional examination of Ten- 
year men in the Univers ty of Canibridge. 
By Philotheologus, 8vo. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in riainboth Chapel, 
on Siuiday, March 27, 1825. By Anthony 
Hamilton, A, M. 4to. 2s. 

The gradual Developenient of the Office, 
Titles, and Character of Christ. By Allen 
Cooper. 8vo. 4s. • 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester, on Tuesday, June 
14, 1825. By the Rev. W. Iveiicr. 8vo. 
Is. fid. 

On the Visitation of Prisoners : an Assize 
Sermon, preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
March 3, 1825. By the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas. 8vp. 2s. 

The Catholic Faith ; a Sermon by St. 
5 ;Pa.sil, translated from the Greek. By 
H. S. Boyd, Esq. 8vo. 2s. fid. 


' NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We greatly regret being compelled to postpone the interesting account of the Proceed- 
ings of tlie Northampt^ District Committee of the Society for Promoting Christum Kitow- 
ledge, wl^h took phidrat Northampton on Thursday, the 16th of June last. 

The Remarks the Journal in question, on the ** Birstall Correspondence^” do not 
seem of ^sufficient importance to require a recurrence to the subject on out part 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN WICLIFFE* 

MASTER OF BALUOL COLLEGE, 13G1. 

JOIlN DE WICLIFFE was born, very probably, about the year 
13 . 21 , in the parish of WiclifFe, near Richmond, in Yorkshire. Receiv- 
ing a learned education, he entered as a Commoner at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, then recently founded, from wdience he removed to Merton 
College, t where he became Fellow. Here he soon was distinguished 
both for his talents and his intense application. A knowledge of the 
subtleties of the Aristotelian philosophy then constituted the essential 
part of theological learning, and in this WiclifFe readily surpassed most 
of his contemporaries. He is said to have learned by heart the most 
intricate parts of Aristotle ; and to have made himself perfect master 
of the School dialectics, so as to have been unrivalled in the disputa- 
tions of his day. ' 

The civil and the canon laws as well as the municipal, entered among 
the subjects of his studies, and he attained to great proficiency in each, 
lint his chief delight was in reading the Scriptures. In the accurate 
study of these he wrote expositions and homilies on several parts of 
them, and translated them into English ; which seems to have occa- 
sioned his being complimented with the appropriate title of Doctor 
Evangellcus, His principal study, after the Scriptures, was in the 
writings of the Four Father^ of the Latin Church, Austin, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Gregory. He also devoted much time to the works 


• See The History of the Life and SuffeTipgs of the Reverend and Learned 
John WiclifFe, D. D., Warden of Canterbury Hall, an®, Public Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford, and Rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, in the reigns 
of*K. Edward III. and K. Richard II,” by John Lewis, A. M. Minister of 
Meregate. London, 1723. 

t Merton College was at this time the most distinguished in the whole uni- 
versity for men of talent and learning. Amongst these were Archbishop Brad- 
wardine, surnamed the Trofomd Doctor, in 1349; Walter Burley, surnamed 
the Plain Doctor, Praeceptor to Edward *111. in 1330; William Occham, sur- 
named the Singular Doctor, and the Venerable Inceptor; Archbishop Mepham, 
1330; ArchbiSiop Islip, 1349; William Rede, a great mathematician of his 
time, Bishop of Chichester, 1369. 
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of Bishop Grosseteste*, of whom he was a great admirer, and those of 
Archbishop Fitz-Ralph.f 

The encroachments of the mendicant friars, who had been settled in 
Oxford since the year 1224, soon attracted his vigilant notice. They 
had proved a great source of annoyance to the university, from the 
peculiar privileges and exemptions which they claimed. In particular 
they objected*to a statute of the university, which forbid that any one 
should proceed Doctor in Divinity, unless he had been before a Regent 
in Arts, either in Oxford or some other university. The friars com- 
plained of this regulation, and, in order to its repeal, both petitioned the 
King, and appealed to the Pope, indulging at the same time in the most 
insulting conduct towards the chancellor, and members of the univer- 
sity, and stirring up the young students to acts of insubordination. 
They were in the habit also of inveigling the students from the col- 
leges into their convents ; so that persons were afraid to send their 
sons to Oxford, lest they should be drawn away by the friars ; and 
the university consequently suffered greatly in its numbers, being 
reduced to not more than 6000 students, whereas it had formerly 
consisted of 30,000.1 This occasioned the passing of a statute by 
which the friars were restricted from receiving any persons into their 
orders under the age of eighteen. Still they continued to evade the 
restriction, and even a subsequent enactment of Parliament, regulating 
the intercourse between them and the university, by obtaining a bull 
from Koine, dispensing, in their case, with the usual course in regard 
to the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

But that which brought Wicliffe more immediately into contact witli 
them, was his opposition to their artful practice of preaching up the 
merit of voluntary poverty, in justification of their mendicant call- 
ing. He was not the only person, indeed, who opposed their hypo- 
critical pretensions, but he appears, from his tracts, which yet remain, 
as well as from his history, to have been among the most earnest and 
zealous in assailing these wolves in sheep’s clothing. 'I'hey endea- 
voured to prove that they were acting after tlic example of Christ and 
his apostles, who, they urged,' had all things in common, and were 
supported by alms. ‘Wicliffe wrote several tracts expressly against 
this perversion, entitled, Of the Poverty of Christy against able Beg-^ 
garsy and Of Idleness in Beggary; shewing that the poverty of Christ 
was of a very difibrent nature from that professed by tlic friars, as 
Clirist lived on the alms of Mary Magdalen, and other holy persons, 
without asking or constraining -that Christ commanded liis apostles 
and disciples to carry no purs^» or scrip, as the friars did, for the piir- 
poae of conveying ^ their convent the fruits of their begging — that 
8t. Paul did not covet gold or silver or clothes of those that he taught, 


* Bishop of Lincoln, 1235. See his Life, p. 392. 

f Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and Archbishop of Armagh, about 1347. 
j The fray, which happened at Oxford in the reign of Henry III. when the 
.brother of the lej^le was killed by a ^ow-shot from one of the students, and the 
Udnsequent seventies exercised against them, had contributed to diminish the 
nbtnbers, so that they were never afterwards equal to what they had been before 
that occurrence. Pegge's Life of Grosseteste ^ P. 85. 
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but laboured jvith his own hands for his maintenance^ and ha*d ex- 
pressly desired that none should eat who would not work — that to 
give to able and vigorous friars was depriving the really indigent of 
that portion of charitable relief which was their jlue. 

His conduct in these controversies was attended with the general 
approbation, and led probably to his appointment, which took place 
in the following year, to the Mastership of Bafliol College. 

It w'as in the same year, that Simon de Islip, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, founded a Hall in the parish of St. Mary, in Oxford, by the 
name of Canterbury Hall, for a warden and eleven scholars. He first 
appointed to- the wardenship, Henry de Wodehull, a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, but not being satisfied with him for some reason 
not exactly known now, removed him, together with three of the scho- 
lars, who were also monks of Canterbury, after he had held the office 
two years, and in his stead made Wicliffe the warden, in 1365. In the 
letters of institution the Archbishop spoke in high terms of Wiclifle’s 
qualifications for the appointment, describing him as a person, “ in whose 
fidelity, circumspection, and industry, his Grace very much confided, 
and one on whom he had fixed his eyes for that place, on account of 
the honesty of his life, his laudable conversation, and knowledge of 
letters.” 

But the death of Archbishop Islip, which happened on the 25th of 
April in the following year, and the promotion, by papal provision, of 
Langham, Bishop of Ely, and formerly Abbot of Westminster, to the 
Arcliiepiscopal Sec, interrupted Wicliffe’s quiet possession of the office. 
The new Archbishop es])oused the cause of the Monks of ("anterbury, 
who felt thqmselves aggrieved in the removal of Wodehull and the three 
other members of their convent, and applied accordingly to him for re- 
dress. Langham at their solicitation ejected Wicliffe, and eventually 
restoring Wodehull to the Wardenship, issued his mandate to Wicliffe 
and the rest of the scholars of the Hall, enjoining their obedience to 
the reinstated Wardt*n, The t'jectcd individuals refusing to obey the 
mandate, on the ground of its being contrary to the oath which they had 
already taken to their founder, Langham sc([uestercd the parsonage of 
Pageham, which was appropriated to the Hall, and took away the books 
and other property belonging to the foundation. 

'J'his proceeding occasioned an appeal to the Pope on the part of 
Wicliffe and the three ejected scholars. A delay of three or four 
years intervened, and the cause was at length decided in 1370 against 
the ajipellants — the sentence being, “ that only the Monks of Canterbury 
ought to remain continually in the College called Canterbury Hall, and 
that the seculars ought all of them to be expdl^d ; that Henr;J^ de 
Wodehull and the other monks who were deprived, shouhl he restored; 
and that perpetual silence should be imposed on John de Wicliffe, and 
his associates, William Selbi, William Middlcwortli, and Richard 
Benger.” 

It is probable that this sentence against Wicliffe, while great interest 
was exerted in behalf of the Monlrs, was not obtained but at a high 
price frpm. the papal court; as to guard against the forfeiture to the 
Crown thus incurred by an infringement of the licence of the foundation, 
which specified a certain number of scholars religious and secular^ a 
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confitmation of the Pope’a sentence was obtained from the. King, about 
two years after, at the expense of two hundred marks.* 

During the pending of this dispute, Pope Urban V. gave noticb to 
Edward III. that he intended to cite him into his Court then held at 
Avignon, to answer for his default in not performing the homage which 
his predecessor King John acknowledged to the Sovereign Pontiff* for 
his kingdom^ ind for refusing to pay the tribute which that monarch 
had granted to the Holy See. — ^The King brought the matter before 
the Parliament, when it was determined to support the King against the 
tyrannical exactions of the Pope. A certain monk, however, ventured 
to contravene this resolution of the Parliament, by defending the claims 
which Urban had advanced. To this person Wicliffe replied, and pub- 
lished a treatise, in which he maintained that the unlawful act of King 
John could not be construed as binding on his successors. — It is not 
strange, then, that having resisted the encroachments of Urban in this 
important point, he should have experienced the animosity of the papal 
court, in his ejection from the headship of Canterbury Hall. 

The circumstance, at the same time, by no means lessened his high 
reputation in the university. Having taken the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, he began to read public lectures in divinity; and in the 
discharge of this office, he so won upon the attention and admiration 
of his hearers, that his opinions were regarded as possessing a kind 
of oracular authority. He took occasion, in the course of his lectures, 
to descant on the corruptions of the friars, speaking of them at first 
in more gentle and qualified terms of censure ; but, subsequently, as he 
found the theme was not unacceptable to his audience, scrupling not 
to declare his sentiments concerning them in the most op^n language 
of strong reprobation. 

That inveterate grievance of the papal system, during its baneful 
sway over England, the promotion of foreigners to English benefices, 
formed the subject of frequent negociations with the papal court, about 
this period of our history. Though a treaty was at last concluded in 
1376, by which it was stipulated, that for the future the Pope should 
desist from the iniquitous practice ; yet the sanctity even of a treaty 
did not suffice to put an end to it. The Parliament indeed scarcely 
placed much reliance on treaties made with such a power, as in the 
same year in which this particular treaty was made, a bill was brought 
in, remonstrating against the same abuse, and providing for its removal. 
Wicliffe was concerned in this last negociation, which took place at 
Bruges, having been joined in the embassy to the Pope with the Bishop 
of Bangor and five others. It was on this occasion, probably, that he 
learned more accuse tely the extent of the corruptions engendered and 
fostered by the pqpal usurpation. On his return home, he openly 
denounced the Pope, both in his public lectures and in private, as 
“ Antichrist,” and ** the proud .worldly Priest of Rome,” and continued 
his strain of vehement invective against the whole machinery of popery* 
He thus became more and more obnoxious to those whose criminal 
follies he boldly rebuked and exposed. But his exextions were 
regarded with no unfavourable eye by the King, wl^o IbOut this 


Nearly a thousand pounds. 
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time, it is conceived, bestowed on him the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
the diocese of Lincoln. In the mean while his adversaries, smarting 
undet the severity of his reproofs, were preparing matter of accusation 
against him. , 

This was soon supplied to them by his public lectures in the univer- 
sity. From these they collected nineteen articles, which they trans- 
mitted to the Pope, relating chiefly to some positions* which he had 
advanced, restricting the papal prerogative of political dominion, — 
denying the exemption of ecclesiastical persons and property from 
civil authority, — qualifying the power of the keys, — and asserting the 
coercive power of temporal authorities in cases of ecclesiastical abuse. 

The Pope (Gregory XI.), as soon as he had received the articles, 
with the complaint annexed to them, despatched several bulls of the 
same date, to Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtney, 
Bishop of London, delegated by him to examine into the matter of the 
complaint; — another bull to the King himself, — and anotlier to the 
University of Oxford,— enjoining them severally to use all diligence in 
apprehending WiclifFe, and bringing him to account for the heretical 
dogmas imputed to him. 

Wicliffe stood too high in the estimation of the university, for any ag- 
gression on him to be readily sanctioned by them in their corporate ca- 
pacity. On hearing accordingly of the business with which the Pope’s 
Nuncio was charged, the Heads of Houses deliberated for some time 
whetlier they should receive the bull with honour or wholly reject it. 
They did receive it eventually, but treated it with much coldness and 
indifterence. 

Edward III. was dead* when the commission from the Pope reached 
hingland, and Richard II. had succeeded to the throne. But Arch- 
bishop Sudbury and Bishop Courtney proceeded to obey the instruc- 
tions given to them; and as the university did not deliver up Wicliffe, 
they issued their mandate to the Chancellor of Oxford and it the 
diocese of Lincoln, in which Wicliffe was beneficed, commanding him 
to cite Wicliire to appear before tliem at St. Paul’s, London, on 
Thursday, the lOth of February of the following year. 

Before tliis day the Parliament had assembled, and debated the 
question, whether it was lawful to detain the treasure of the kingdom 
in pressing emergencies, though the Pope required it to be carried out 
under pain of censures. The resolution of the question was referred 
to Wicliffe, who determined it in the affirmative, and undertook to 
prove the legality of such a refusal, upon the principles of the law of 
Christ. I'lius it appears that the hostile proceedings of the ecclesi- 
astical powers had not impaired the respect with^which Wicliffe \vas 
regarded by the nation, and thaX respect at the same time served to 
shelter him from the impending storm. 

He had fortunately obtained the powerful patronage of John, Duke 
of Lancaster,t who highly estimated his learning and integrity. Ac- 

* He died June 2l8t, 1377, in the syxty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty- 

first of his reign., ^ ^ , , . . 

t LewiS^^^mentions a story of the Duke of Lancaster s having employed tour 
bachelors of divinity, one from each order of friars, to assist in Wicliffc’s 
defence; but the fact is very improbable, as Lewis observes, the friars being 
the object of Wiclifl’e’s peculiar dislike and animadversion. 
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cordingly, when the day of the citation came, WicliflTe jippeared on 
1ms way to St. Paul’s, accompanied by the Duke of Lancaster, and the 
Lord Henry Piercy, the Earl Marshal of England. The concourse of 
people about the church was so great, that it was necessary for the 
Earl Marshal to exert his authority in dispersing the multitude ; nor 
was it without jnuch' difficulty that a passage was effected. This oc- 
casioned some disturbance, and Bishop Courtney,’* whose attention 
was now drawn to the honourable escort with which Wicliffe was 
ushered into the court, addressing the Earl Marshal, said, that “ if he 
had known beforehand what masteries he would have kept in the church, 
he would have stopped him out from coming there.” These expres- 
sions called forth an angry retort from the Duke of Lancaster, that 
“ he would keep such mastery there, though the bishop said nay.” 
At last, after much struggling, they made their way -to the Lady’s 
Chapel, where the Arclibishop and Bishop of London were sitting, 
together with some other bishops, and some dukes and barons, wlio 
had assembled to hear the trial. Wicliffe took his place before the 
Commissioners, remaining in a standing posture. Here the Earl 
Marshal again interposed in his favour, bidding him “ sit down, for he 
had many things to answer to, and therefore had need of a soft seat to 
rest himself upon during so tedious an attendance.” The Bishop of 
London immediately put his veto on this lenient suggestion ; “ if is 
neither according to law or reason,” he observed, “ that he who was 
cited there to answer before his ordinary, should sit down during tlie 
time of his answer.” This exasperated the Earl Marshal, already 
disposed to throw contempt on a court deriving its authority only from 
a foreign power, and many angry expressions passed between him and 
the bishop. The Duke of Lancaster then came forward to support 
the Earl Marshal, and said; that “ the Earl’s motion was but reason- 
able, and that, as for liim who w^as grown so proud and arrogant, lie 
woul<f bring down the pride not only of him, but of all the prelacy 
in England;” then addressing himself to a person who sat by him, 
he added, in a low tone of voice, that “ rather than take wliat the 
Bishop said at his hands, he would pluck him ’by the hair of his head 
out of the church.” — These words were not spoken so softly as to 
escape being heard by some of the by-standers, who felt their in- 
dignation roused at this insulting treatment of the Bisho]), in bis own 
Cathedral, and exclaimed, that “ they would rather lose their lives 
than suffer the Bishop to be thus threatened and contemptuously 
used.” Whereupon the assembly was thrown into uproar, and the 
Court broke up without comin^to any decision. 

Wicliffe, by tlii» Conjuncture, escaped, for the present, the persecu- 
tion of his enemies. Whether he actually appeared again before the 


^ Aidibishop Sudbury seems not to have been so great a zealot in behalf of 
the papal power and superstitions as this Bishop. The monkish writer of his 
life tells us, that this Archbishop going to Canterbury, overtook some going 
thither on a pilgriipage to Thomas a ^Jecket’s shrine, and told them that tl\e 
plenary indulgence they expected at Canterbury was of no use nor^ralue. On 
whil^ a Kentish knight io the company, being very angry at tfee Archbishop’s 
being so very injurious to the glorious martyr, told him, he should, \for this 
crime of his, die an uimatural death, as he did, being beheaded in the insur- 
rection of the boors.” — Anglin iSacra, vol. i. pp. 49, 50, quoted by Lewis, p. 56. 
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same delegates, is a questionable fact. One historian*, however, 
asserts, that#tLe Commissioners sat again in the chapel, at Lambeth, 
when Wicliflfe answered to the articles with which he was charged. On 
this occasion, so great was the popular favour said to have been mani- 
fested towards him, that not only the citizens of London, but the mob 
also, forced their way into the chapel, and spoke in his behalf, to the great 
terror of the delegates. It is said, also, that the QuciJii- Mother sent 
a messenger to them, to forbid their proceeding to any definitive 
sentence against him. It is added, that he defended himself by a 
written paper, in which he briefly discussed the several articles of ac- 
cusation in order ; — and that though his defence was not satisfactory to 
the Commissioners, they still did not proceed to inflict any punishment 
on him, but only prohibited him from repeating such propositions, either 
in the schools, or in his sermons, on account of their giving oflence to 
the laity. 

The death of Gregory XI., which happened on the 27th of Marcli, 
1,378, was the means of saving VViclilfe from farther molestation in tin's 
matter. For the commission of inquiry, concerning him, was dissolved 
by that event. I'hc dispute, which then arose in the succession to tlie 
Papal diadem, from the rival claims of two competitors, supported by 
opposite factions among the Cardinals, occasioned his writing a 
treativse “ Of the Schism of the Roman Pontiffs soon after w hich, he 
published his book Of the Truth of the Scripture*'^ In the latter, 
he contended for a translation of the Scriptures into English, and 
aflirmed, tltat God’s will is plainly revealed in two testaments; — 
that Christ’s law' suffices by itself to rule Christ’s Church; — that a 
Christian man, well understanding it, may thence gather suificient 
knowledge 'during his pilgrimage here upon earth: — that whereas all 
truth is contained in Holy Scripture, W'hatever disputation is not ori- 
ginally thence to be deduced is accounted profane. 

But the harassing which he had undergone und(‘r the papal com- 
mission, was now consummated in a dangerous fit of sickness, which 
brought him to the brink of the grave in the beginning of the next 
year. He had then returned to Oxfoi’d, and the mendicant friars, hear- 
ing of his severe indisposition, availed thernselvi^s of the opportunity to 
endeavour to obtain from him some counter-declaration in their favour, 
'i’hey sent four doctors to liim, one selected from each of their orders, 
w'ith whom w ere associated four of the city aldermen. 'Fhese persons 
found Wicliffe lying on his bed, and first addressed him in a friendly 
manner, wishing him a recovery .from his distemper. Afterwards, 
they proceeded to notice the many and great injuries which he had 
done to the friars by his sermons and vvritings, and to exhort him, that, 
now he was at the point of death, he would, as a^trtie ])cnitent, bewail 
and revoke, in their presence, whatever things he liad said to their dis- 
paragement. This address, so artfully timed, did not however make 
that impression, wdiich they had lioped, on the nerves of Wiclifte, ex- 
hausted as he was by the pressure of his disorder. But suddenly, as 
it were, recovering strength, he repelled the insidious attack wdth 
■ ■■ r ,,. . — 

* Walsingham. Histor. Angliae, p. 205. Lewis gives the account from him, 
but seems to, consider it as very doubtful. 
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much vehemence. For calling his servants, and ordei ing them to raise 
him a little on his pillows, he said with a loud voice : “ I aiiall not die, 
but live, and declare the evil deeds of the friars;”— a retort, which his 
visitors had little calculated on receiving from him, and which caused 
them to retire in confusion. His words were prophetic of the fact, for 
he soon recovered, and was enabled to prosecute his exposure of their 
iniquities, and those of the Romish clergy in general. 

AVhile the invectives contained in his sermons and writings rendered 
these abettors of corruption more and more bitter against him, that 
which seems principally to have aggravated their animosity was, his 
undertaking the translation of the Bible at this time. This was like 
destroying the craft of those who made the silver shrines for the wor- 
shippers of Diana at Ephesus; ^nd the workmen who earned their live- 
lihood by the superstition of their countrymen, naturally feared any 
innovation which would destroy their lucrative moncTpoly. They 
described his labours accordingly, as the casting of the gospel pearl 
abroad to be trodden under foot of swine, — as turning the jewel of the 
church into the sport of the laity, — and making what was before the 
chief talent of the clergy and doctors of the church, for ever common 
to the laity.* In vain did Wiclifte urge, in answer to tjieir objections, 
that they thus condemned the Holy Ghost that gave the Scripture in 
tongues to the Apostles; — that the truth of the faith shone more ^d 
more, by how much the more it was know'ii;— that the truth of the faith 
was clearer and more exact in the Scripture than the priests knew how 
to express it;— that it was useful for the faithful themselves to he able 
to search out the sense of the faith;— that the translation of the Scrip- 
ture would do tins good, that it would render priests and prelates 
unsuspected as to the words, of it wliich they explained— ^ with many 
other arguments to the same point. They still resolutely hardened 
tlieir hearts against conviction, and hated the man who obtruded 
such unwelcome truths on their notice, and who openly proved to the 
world, that their authority was the very reverse of infallibility. 

We arc informed by him, in a prologue to his translation, that, in 
order to the work, he collected all tlie old Latin Bibles which he 
could find, and diligently collated them, with the assistance of several 
persons, correcting the errors of each copy, so as to make one in some 
measure true. He next collected the writings of the doctors and the 
common glosses, especially the commentaries of Nicholas Lyraf, 
with which his coadjutors and himself studied the New Testament. 
He then consulted old grammarians and divines as to the right interpre- 
tation of the hard words and sentences. After these preliminary 
labours, he commenced the wor£ of translation, which he determined 
should not be literalj — that it should be rather “after the sentence” than 
“ after the words.” 

By this work he assailed the popish claim to the infallible interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. In the lectures which he read before the 


* In Wieliffe’s tjjne, it was ordered ifi the University of Oxford, that priests 
and curates were not to read the Scriptures until they were nine pr ten years’ 
standing there. * , 

f A Gon\raenlator on the Bible, in 1330. , 
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University, in the summer of 1381, he attacked the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. He published sixteen “ Conclusions,” the first of which 
was, that “ the consecrated host, which we see upon the altar, is 
neitlicr Christ, nor any part of him, but an effectual sign of him — 
the second, that ‘‘ in the sacrament, the body and blood of Christ are 
not essentially nor substantially, nor even bodily, but figuratively, or 
tropically;” and on these, and the following proposition*, he challenged 
a public disputation. But the doctors of divinity, some of whom be- 
longed to the religious communities, prohibited sucli exercises. Upon 
which Wicliffe published an argumentative exposition of his opinion on 
the subject, setting forth the authority of the Scripture, and of Austin 
and Jerome among the Fathers, as adverse to the Romish notion of the 
accidents of bread and wine subsisting inrithout their proper substance; 
professing himself, however, as ready to believe a more subtle sense, if 
he could be convinced of it by scripture or reasom 

Here then was another blow at the arrogant pretensions of the papal 
clergy,. A belief in transubstantiation exalted the priesthood in the 
eyes of the people to a degree of mysterious importance, which caused 
th(‘m to he regarded with an implicit veneration. J'o impugn this 
<logma, therefore, was to lower the personal sanctity of the theologians 
who taught it. It could not therefore long pass unnoticed by those, 
whose reputation w^as involved in the shock inflicted on their favourite 
tenet. As soon as ‘‘ the Conclusions” were published, William de 
Barton, the Chancellor of the University, called togetlier several 
doctors, with whose consent he passed a solemn decree, in wJiich, 
after reciting the first two of Wicliffe’s conclusions, he declares that 
they are errors, and repugnant to the dc‘terminations of the Church. 
JJien setting forth in express terms the corporal presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, he denounces excommunication and penances against 
all who should either teach or hearken to the opinions which Ijc had 
condemned. 

This condemnation was publicly read in the school of the Augustines, 
whilst Wiclific was there sitting in the Professor’s chair and maintaining 
the contrary opinion. He is said to have exhibited some signs of con- 
fusion on liearing it ; but, recovering himself, to Ifave told the Chancellor 
that neither lie nor any of his assistants were able to confute his opi- 
nion. He afterwards appealed from this condemnation of the Chancellor 
to the King. 

Arclibishop Sudbury* having been beheaded in the Tower by the 

* The Archbishop, who foresaw wha» would happen, had spent all the 
night in prayer, and was officiating in the chapel wbei\. the rebels entered. 
When divine service was over, he came out to the iiu>b/and behaved himself 
with great unconcernedness and courage, saying, ^ that when a man could not 
live, either with conscience or honour, death was an advantage to him; and that 
he thanked God, he had never been in a better preparation to leave the world.’ 
When he found them make a horrid noise for his blood, and eager to finish the 
murder, he exhorted them to their duty to God and the king; and after having 
forgiven his enemies, and prayed for their pardon, he kneeled down to the 
sword, without the least sign of concern; and here, as the crime was barbarous, 
the manner was butcherly and cruel, for he received eight strokes before his 
head was severed. Thus this learned and loyal j)relate died a martyr to the 

VOL. vn. NO. IX. 3 z 
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rel)els under Wat Tyler, in June, 1381, Courtney,* Bishop of Lomlon, 
was translated to the see of Canterbury. This prelate, already marked 
for his obsequiousness to the Roman Pontiff, did not proceed imme- 
diately against Wiclifte, only because he had not received the pall from 
Rome during the first year of his appointment; but, in 1882, being in- 
vested with that ensign of the metropolitan power, he lost no further 
time in prosecuting both Wicliffe himself and his followers. He directed 
certain bishops, and doctors both in the faculty of divinity and in tliat 
of the canon and civil law, to meet on the 17th of May, in the Monastery 
of the Preaching Friars in London. The Court accordingly assembled, 
but a panic arose among the members from the occurrence of a violent 
earthquake just as they were about to enter on the business, and some 
of them proposed an adjournlllent. But the Archbishop quieted their 
apprehensions by representing the earthquake as a synjbol of the ex- 
tirpation of heresy, and they then proceeded to examine the obnoxious 
tenets, and declared against them, partly as heretical, and partly as 
erroneous. It is not certain that Wicliffe was even cited before this 
Court, though his principal followers were. At any rate he did not 
appear ; whether it was, that he availed himself of his privilege of 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction as a member of the ufiiversity, 
or whether it be true, according to another account, that he was in- 
formed by his friends of a plot laid by the prelates to seize him on 
the road. The Chancellor of Oxford,t the Proctors, and the majority 
of the University, are said indeed to have espoused his cause, by 
sending a letter sealed with their common seal to the court, expressing 
their high opinion of his learning, piety, and orthodox faith. 

About the same time, when this court was held, the Parliament met ; 
and Wicliffe, in prosecution of his appeal from the decree of the Chan- 
cellor, presented a complaint to the King, and the houses of Parlia- 
ment. But he felt on this occasion the want of that powerful support 
which had carried him triumphantly through on a former day. 'Tho 
Duke of Lancaster, while he readily countenanced Wicliffe in an at- 
tempt to uphold the royal prerogative against the papal, was not equally 
disposed to second his exertions in casting off the tyranny of siq>ersti- 
tion. The Duke accordingly, on receiving the petition in which he 
was particularly addressed by name, used his influence with Wicliffe, 
in checking his opposition to the established notion respecting the sa- 
crament. As to the manner in wliich Wicliffe behaved in regard to 
the wishes of the Duke, there are opposite accounts. It is said, on the 
one hand, that he still persisted in his declaration against the doctrine 
of the Papists, but only morei guardedly. On the other hand, that 


state, and fell by the rage of the rebellious mob. 'Tis said, that one John Star- 
ling, who boasted of his being the executioner, lost his life in the same ruanner 
within a few days.” — Collier's Ecelesiastical History, vol. i. p. 570. 

* Bishop Courtney was the fourth son of Hujgh, Earl of Devonshire, and 
great-grandson, by his mother^s side, of Edward I. 

f The Chancelloi^ probably acted cxi the former occasion only in his official 
capacity, at the instigation of the monastic orders, or may have wished to 
silence Widiffe on the particular article of transubstantiation, b^ng otherwise 
friendly towards his general views of reformation. 
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finding himself brought into a strait, he made a kind of retractation* of 
his opinion, at Oxford, in the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester, London, Sarum, and 
Hereford ; the Chancellor, many Doctors, and a great assemblage of 
people. But the confession of his belief, to which this account refers, 
is very far from being a retractation ; as he sets forth in it, that the 
sacrament is naturally bread and wine, but is sacramcMally the body 
and blood of Clirist: and, indeed, his opponents thought it necessary 
still to write against the statements contained in it, which shews that 
they were not satisfied with it as a retractation. 

Archbishop Courtney however, having taken the cause in hand, was 
not a man to be easily foiled in his pursuit of an offender against the 
infallibility of the papal church. Having been disappointed in the 
issue of the first expedient, he next tried to get Wicliffe into his power 
by means of an Act of Parliament. He succeeded in carrying a bill 
throvigh the House of Lords “ against preachers of heresy,'* by which 
the Sheriffs were to be empowered, upon the certificate of the Prelates, 
to arrest and imprison all preachers and fabricators of heretical doc- 
trines, until the individuals so apprehended could justify their opinions 
“ according to the law and reason of Holy Church.'* But the bill, 
though fraudulently passed into a law without the consent of the Com- 
mons, was subsequently lost by their opposition, on the discovery of 
the fraud. t He then resorted to a more summary process. He ob- 
tained letters patent from the King, authorizing the Archbishop and 
his sufiragans “ to arrest and detain in their own prisons, or any 
other," any who should privately or publicly preach the “ Conclusions" 
of Wicliffe, until they should ‘‘repent of the pravitics of those errors 
and heresies." He also obtained other letters patent, dated the day 
after the former, directed to the Chancellor and Proctors of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, appointing them Inquisitors-General, and directing 
them to expel from Oxford all persons, within their jurisdiction, sus- 
pected of heresy or error, and especially of any of the above-mentioned 
Conclun’wns ; or any who should receive into their houses and inns, or 
communicate with Wicliffe, or his followers, Nicholas Hereford, 
Phili]) Rapyngdon, John Ayshton, and to seize*any book published or 
compiled by Wicliffe ; the civil magistrates being instructed to give 
their assistance in the execution of the order. The Archbishop fur- 
ther wrote to Robert Rigge, who was now Chancellor of Oxford, com- 
manding him to publish in St, Mary’s Church, and in the schools, the 
heretical “ Conclusions,” both in Latin and English, and peremptorily 

* Hume is very far from giving an impartial estimate»of Wicliffe’s character, 
when, proceeding entirely on the authority of Papists, he says ; that notwith- 
standing his enthusiasm,^' he seems “ not to have been actuated by the spirit of 
martyrdom," and that at his trials, “ he so explained away bis doctrine by 
tortured meanings as to render it quite innocent and inoffensive." See his 
Ui^t. of England) vol. hi. p. 55. 8vo. 1802. 

t Rut notwithstanding this vigilance of the Commons, the clergy had so 
inuch art and influence, that the repeal was suppressed ; and the act, which 
never had any legal authority, remains to this day upon the statute-book: though 
the clergy stifl thought proper to keep it in reserve, and not proceed to the im- 
mediate execution of it." JitmCy vol. hi. p. 55. 
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to forbid any to preach or defend them, or to hear .WiclifFe or hi?# 
partizans, or assist them : — and to oblige such as he might find fa- 
vourable to the condemned opinions to retract upon oatli. The 
Chancellor replied j that to do this was as much as his life was wortli. 
The Archbishop insisted in answer, that the University must be an 
encourager of heresy, if she was thus the occasion that catholic truths 
were not made public. This remonstrance, backed by the King's 
letters, had the eftect of compelling the Chancellor to the performance 
of the unwelcome task assigned him. The publication, however, of 
the Archbishop’s commands excited great indignation of the secular 
clergy against the regulars, insomuch that many of the latter were in 
danger of their lives. 

So earnest was the Archbishop in tlic matter, that he wrote a second 
letter to the Chancellor, who had sliewn some severity towards certain 
individuals wlio distinguished themselves in opposing the doctrines of 
Wiclifle, admonishing him not to molest those divines of the Univer- 
sity who concerned themselves in that matter, and repeating the pro- 
hibition against all teachers of the reprobated “ Conclusions;” with an 
injunction, that Wicliffe and his followers should be denounced as 
suspended. 

The Archbishop was still not satisfied with the measures adopted ; 
and, in order to make a stricter inquiry into the extent of (he risijig 
heresy, he convened the clergy at the monastery of St. Frideswide in 
Oxford, in November of this year. Only his chief followers, and not 
Wicliffe himself, it seems, appeared before this convocation. After 
the condemnation of his opinions in this assembly, he wrote a defence 
of them. But argument was not the mode by which hi? opponents 
expected to confute him, or could have confuted him. They endea- 
voured rather to involve his opinions in the disrepute of their author, 
and accordingly accused him of hlaspliemy, and of overtlirowing the 
foundation of civil government. Here also they were foiled ; for not- 
withstanding all the weight of power which was brought to bear against 
liim, he still gained on the affections of the people, and his followers 
increased, so that, as one of his adversaries observes, a man could not 
meet tw’o persons on the road, but one of them was his disciple.” He 
was obliged, however, at last, to yield to the arm of ecclesiastical autlio- 
rity, and to retire from the professor’s chair to his parsonage at Lutterworth . 

But here he survived but a short time the persecution wliich had 
driven him from the University. He did not, however, slacken in his 
exertions to reform tlic Church. He wrote a treatise against the crusade, 
proclaimed by Urban VI. against the French, for supporting his com- 
petkor Clement V.^i, in which he puts the trying question, “ why the 
proud priest of Rome did not grant full pardon to all men to live in 
peace, and charity, and patience, as he does, to all men to fight and 
slay Christian men?” — Probably about this time he published also his 
treatise entitled, “ The real Sentence of Curse Expounded,” in wdiich 
he justifies his opinion that temporal lords may, at their pleasure, take 
away temporal goods from church^men, who are habitual delinquents ; 
and another treatise, in wbicb be defends his followers in th^ir practice 
of going about from place to place preaching, instead of residing on 
benefices. 
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He was seized soon after his removal to Lutterworth, with a fit of 
tlie palsy. At first he recovered sufficiently to be able to resume 
his studies, and to preacli again. At this crisis he was cited by 
Urban to appear before him. He wrote a letter, to the Pope in an- 
swer to this citation, in which he says, that ‘‘ if he might travel in his 
own person, he would, with God’s will, go to him, but that Christ had 
needed him to the contrary, and taught him to more obedience to God 
than to man : that he supposed of the Pope, that he would not be 
Antichrist, and reverse Christ in this working to the contrary of 
Christ’s will ; for if he summoned, against reason, by him or any of 
his, and pursued this unlawful summoning, he was an open Antichrist.” 
No tiling appears, however, to have beqp done against him beyond this 
citation, the near prospect of his death probably satisfying his enemies, 
that they would soon be saved all trouble respecting him. 

Their expectations w^ere not disappointed ; for at the end of two years 
after his retirement to Lutterworth, the palsy put a period to his life. 
He was hearing mass in the church of Lutterworth on Innocents’ day, 
when, about the time of the elevation of the host, an attack of the 
disorder seized him, paralysing his tongue, so that he was never able 
to speak again, and expired shortly after, on the last day of December, 
1384, being then about sixty years of age. 

The manner of his death afforded some pretext of triumph to his 
enemies, who, accommodating the fact to their own wishes, represented 
him as having intended to have spoken to the dishonour of Thomas (i 
Bccket, on the day of that saint of the Romish Church, when he was 
suddenly struck by the judgment of God, thundered against him, as 
against a second Cain. 

Their malice had now no means of satiating itself but in the vin- 
dictive persecution of his followers, who soon began to be known under 
llic distinctive appellation of Wicliffites and Lollards.* Severe decrees 
were made against them in the Convocation, and it was only owning 
to the favour of the people that these decrees were not executed in all 
their rigour. Great however were the extremities to which they were 
reduced. A system of inquisition was establislied throughout England, 
and all the miseries of domestic variance ensued; persons, from fear 
of the heavy penalties denounced, betraying even their nearest relatives 
into the hands of their bigotted persecutors. 

* “ Our canonist Lyndwood t^lls us, that this made word was derived from 
the Latin loimm, which signifies cockle; because, as that weed is a great damage 
to the wheat [infehx lolmm. — Georfr.\ am©ng which it grows, so the Lollards, . 
their enemies said, corrupted and spoiled the well-me^ming faithful aaaong 
whom they were conversant. To this derivation of the word or name, our poet 
Chaucer alludes in the following words ; 

* This Loller here woU preche us soniewliat, 4 
He woltle sowin some difiieultt^, 

Or spring in some cockle in our clone come. 

Squire's Prologue, 

Others derive the name from Walter Lolftard, a German, (JRcAimobre Dissert, sur 
Adamites, Jkc.) Ot^rs again from Lullards, or Lollards, the Praises of God, 
a sect so named, which was dispersed through Brabant. (^PictcHOraHo, p. *29.)” — 
Lewises Life of Bishop Fecock, p. 10, Note. 
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Nor did the dead body of Wicliffe escape insult. At the Council 
of Constance in 1415, forty-five articles, imputed to iiim, were con- 
demned as heretical, false, and erroneous, and he was declared an 
obstinate heretic, and his bones were ordered to be dug up, and cast on a 
dunghill. This sentence was executed thirteen years after, when by 
an order from the Pope, the officers of Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 
took Wicliffe^s ‘oones out of the grave, where they had lain undisturbed 
forty-four years, and burning them, cast the ashes into a neighbouring 
brook. 

Had Wicliffe lived in an age of greater learning and more extended 
civilization, he would, we may presume, have triumphantly established 
many of those salutary principles of reformation, which he inculcated 
with so much zeal and courage. He would probably have reaped the 
harvest, whilst, as it was, he only scattered the seeds, JHe possessed, 
in many respects, the requisite elements of a reformer. He was bold, 
and active, and persevering, deeply imbued in theological learning, 
forcible in argument, — of uncommon gravity of manners, corresponding 
with an unblemished purity of life, — of ardent piety. These qualifications, 
superadded to a vehement desire of restoring the primitive purity of the 
church, would have carried hiui far in the work of improvement, had 
the materials submitted to him been more propitious. But some men 
are more formed for beginning a work, and others for perfecting it 
when begun. Comparatively speaking, more of enthusiasm and less of 
judgment are required in the commencement of an undertaking, than 
in its progress. Where there is much to be undone, at first a rougher 
hand may suffice and perhaps do better ; but as things proceed, an 
exact and careful judgment is required, to adjust conflicting interests 
and opinions, and to fix the just and sober limits of a wise reformation. 
If we compare liUther and Cranmer, the difference here adverted to 
between an incipient reformer, and one who follows liim in the track of 
reformation, is strikingly apparent. Cranmer would not have sufficed 
for the work of Luther, nor Luther for that of Cranmer. Wicliffe accord- 
ingly possessed a degree of enthusiasm, which fitted him more peculiarly 
for making a strong im^ession on that rude ag^ in which he flourished, 
than for opening the minds of men, already inquisitive and eager for 
knowledge, to the true nature of scriptural truth. The ignorance also 
of a barbarous period is not without its effect even on those who rise 
up as its lights amidst the general darkness. Hence we find Wicliffe, 
though an upholder of the sufficiency of the scriptures, and an impugner 
of the pretended infallibility of the Romish priesthood, still not 
entirely scriptural in his opinions> and still remaining in communion with 
the capostafce churcjj.t But the very extravagance of some of his tenets 
added probably to their currency ; as those who have been nurtured in 
superstition have too diseased a taste, at once to relish a simple creed, 
defecated from all#adscititious impurities, and reduced to the definite 
limits of express scrq^tural authority. 
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Sermons and Churges, by the Right Reverend Father m God, Thomas 
Fanshaw Middleton, D, D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Henry Kaye Bonney. D. D. Archdeacon 
of Bedford, London: Longman and Co. 1824. p. ^25. 8yo. 

Amongst the many eminent and talented men who have 
ornamented the English Church in the present age, we are 
persuaded, that the late Bishop of Calcutta will hold a very 
distinguished rank in our ecclesiastical records. It is not 
often that a man so well qualified in every respect for the 
arduous duties which lie was called upon to discharge, can be 
found readily disposed to undertake their superintendence. 
And in proportion to his eminent fitness for Iiis office must be 
the degree of heartfelt regret, that the place, which was so 
peculiarly his, now knows him no more. 

Perhaps there is no public epjnt, of recent occurrence, 
more perplexing to the mind whi(^ contemplates the ways of 
Provi({ence in the course of the world, than the removal 
of such a burning and shining light of Christianity at so critical 
a time, when all things appeared to be in a prosperous train ; 
when India, previously so hopeless and dispiriting in a religious 
point of view, began to assume, under his pastoral care, a 
cheering (\spect, and its hitherto barren fields to yield to the 
hand of Christian cultivation. The sceptic, indeed, might derive 
a plausible argument for his impious scheme from so mysterious 
a ilispensation ; — the Christian may as fully feel tlie difficulty 
involved in it; but the effect of it in him is, to increase his de- 
vout confidence in the Almighty Disposer of events, as his only 
resource in sucli a perplexity : and the sentiment which actuates 
and consoles him, in such a case, is, '^*1 became dumb antt 
opened not my mouth, for it was thy doing.” 

Bishop Middleton, when he accepted the call of his church 
and country to lay the foundation of our Oriental Church esta- 
blishment, was well aware of the many difficulties he must 
encounter; — ^lie knew that, in wearing the Indian mitre, he 
should place no chaplet of roses ^n his brows, and that, like 
the man of God of old, who proclaimed tftci* solemn sentence 
against the idolatrous altar in Bethel, he should be imperatively 
recjuired to postpone the calls of personal ease and gratification 
to the holy commission on which he. was aboift to proceed : — it 
was not, therefore, without much anxious deliberation, that he 
ultimately decided on embarking on the hazardous enterpriz(5, 
and nerved himself to that degree of pious hardihood, required 
in one, who shotild aspire to the glory of becoming the Christian 
Gama of his age. 
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At first he shrunk from the magnitude of the charge, and declined 
it. But, upon mature consideration, he thought it unworthy of a 
Christian minister to suffer the difficulty of the office, or dangers of 
the climate, to deter him from the performance of a duty, to which 
Providence seemed to call him. ‘ You will easily imagine/ (he says, 
in a letter addressed to the writer of these memoirs,) ‘ that in 
accepting this bffico, I have sustained a severe conflict of feelings. I 
had even declined it. \ But when I came to settle the account with my 
own heart, I really found that I had little to allege in behalf of 
my decision. I began to suspect that I had yielded to some unmanly 
considerations, when I ought rather to have counted my comfort, and my 
connexions, and my prospects at home, as altogether worthless in com- 
parison with the good, of which it might possibly be the design of 
Providence to make me the instrument. How far, even now, 1 have 
reasoned rightly, God alone knows ; but I have endeavoured to view 
the subject impartially, and I trust in the Almighty to bless the work 
in which I am to engage.’' P. xvii. 

When he once had made the decision, how completely 
he hent tlie whole force of his mind to the sublime charge which 
he had undertaken, may judged from the following rules 
which he wrote down during his voyage. 

“ Invoke divine aid. — Preach frequently, and as * one having autho- 
rity.’ — Promote schools, charities, literature, and good taste : nothing 
great can be accomplished without policy. — Persevere against dis- 
couragement. — Keep your temper. — Employ leisure in study, and 
always have some work in hand. — Be punctual and methodical in 
business, and never procrastinate. — Keep up a close connexion w'ith 
friends at liome. — Attend to forms. — Never be in aduirry. — Preserve 
self-possession, and do not be talked out of conviction, — Rise early, 
and be an economist of time. — Maintain dignity without the appear- 
ance of pride ; manner is something with every body, and every thing 
with some.— Be guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow^ to speak. — 
Never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. — Beware of con- 
*cessions and pledges. — Be not forward to assign reasons to those who 
liave no right to demand them. — Be not subservient nor timid in manner, 
but manly and independent, firm and decided. — Think nothing in 
conduct unimportant and indifferent. — Be of no party. — Be popular, if 
possible ; but, at any rate, be respected. — Remonstrate against abuses, 
where there is any chance of correcting them. — Advise and encourage 
youth. — Rather set than follow example. — Observe a grave economy 
in domestic affairs^ -^Practise strict temperance, — Remember what is 
expected in England: — and, lastly, remember the final account,'" 
P. XXV. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, 

“ Bishop Middleton soon found himself on terms of respect with the 
persons in authority ; and received encouragement froni the Earl of 
Moira, Governor General, at that time absent from Calc.^tta with the 
army against Nepaiil. I'lie attention of tlie clergy waa. natiurally 
directed to him. Some of them communicated statements, of r^eligion 
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and morals in the- remote .parts of his extensive dioces^; arid he 
expressed himself grat^l for the result of their personal experience 
and local observations. He was deeply sensible of the difficulties 
attending the discharge of the duties which Providence had assigned 
him ; and he knew not from what source he could hope to derive more 
eiFectual aid, with the divine blessing, than from the exertions of those 
who, having been long resident in India, were concerned for the honour 
of the Christian name ; and who, among other m<ans of recommending 
it to the surrounding nations, would maintain, to the utmost practical 
extent, the holy ordinances and decent rites prescribed in our national 
church. Such were Bishop Middleton’s sentiments at his entrance 
upon this important station.” P. xxvi. 

In a country where ecclesiastical authority had been entirely 
unknown, many novel circumstances would of course present 
themselves, to try the temper and discretion of the first 
Bishop. 

“ In the January after his arrival the Bishop proceeded to appoint 
registrars in the three archdeaconries, and to forward the instruments 
of institution to the archdeacons theinselves. Having placed the 
proper officers in the ecclesiastical departments, other business de- 
manded his attention. A letter from the Archdeacon of Bombay 
represented to him the irregular mode of celebrating marriages in the 
out-stations. The Bishop observed, in reply, that the same irregu- 
larities prevailed, till of late years, in the presidency of Fort William, 
from the extreme paucity of clergy ; and that even then marriage 
licences were granted by the supreme court. In this, and in many 
other instances, there W'as great need of reform. The marriage act 
did not extend to India ; and neither the new charter of the Company, 
nor the letters patent appointing the Bishop, supplied the defect.” 
P. xxix. 

“ In every institution of a religious character he had to feel his way, 
that he might not excite tlie jealousy of those who already occupied 
the ground. A Bible society had been established before his arrival, 
and one of liis first objects was the formation of a diocesan committee 
in conjunction with the Society in London for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. It had been intimated to his Lordship, that such a 
society as this, embracing so many objects, would* create alarm;, but 
by a temperate conduct, artd the circulation of .a short account of the 
society, his wishes were at length accomplished : many of the leaders 
of the Bible society came into his views : he himself became tlie pre- 
sident, and the meetings were held at his housa^” P- xxx. * 

“ He preferred the society at Bartlett’s Buildings to all other 
societies in the extent of usefulness in India. ‘ We give away -Bibles,* 
he said to a friend, ' and so far are equal to any other which does the 
same : we give away prayer-books, and tracts upon every religious 
subject, ^ and are, therefore, superior. And this h found to be true in 
fact. Tlte^ Colombo Bible Society has been obliged to abandon its 
fundamental jprinciple, which is acknowledged in a sermon sent from 
Cdylo*i> thl’^^rsons in that Island who are most zealous to 
prot)^U>^<^rii§tianity, have applied to Bartlett’s Buildings for a supply 
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of catechetical tracts, and have received them. There cannot be a 
stronger proof that the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
is better adapted than all others for India.” P. xxxi. 

Under these difficulties, it is impossible upt to admire the 
firmness and discretion with which he always conducted his 
plans. Nothing important or essential was yielded, but good 
temper and concivation did more than violence or official 
authority. It was this happy combination of firmness and mild- 
ness, which so remarkably fitted this Prelate for the untrodden 
walks of his Oriental diocese. 

Still there w^re many points whicli could not well be ad- 
justed, such as the equality of privileges claimed by members of 
the Church of Scotland — the legality of the Consistory Courts 
which he erected — the rights of his Archdeacons — the superin- 
tendance and appointment of the Company’s Chaplains, and, in 
general, obstacles arising from the undefined nature of the 
Episcopal authority in India. We shall not wonder that these 
difficulties, acting on a susceptible mind, proved a source of 
much luieasiness to the Bisitop. 

The account of his visitations is exceedingly interesting. It 
forms, indeed, the most attractive portion of the volume. Wc 
can only indulge our readers with a specimen, for if we were to 
gratify oui'selves, we should fill up the remainder of our Number 
with quotations from this portion alone. 

‘‘In December, 1815, he held his primary visitation at Calcutta, 
which was attended by ten of the clergy, the rest being absent at the 
distance of many hundred miles from that city: and»Dn the 18th of the 
same month, his Lordship, accompanied by his family, quitted Cal- 
cutta to make the primary visitation of his diocese : an undertaking not 
to be accomplished under 5000 miles. He was conveyed to Madras on 
board the Cecilia, and landed at that place on the 20th, under a salute 
of fifteen guns from the fort. The Admiral’s house was prepared for 
his reception. On the Sunday after his arrival he preached at the new 
church dedicated to St. George, which he consecrated on the 8th of 
January, 1816; and on the day following held a confirmation consisting 
of 278 persons, including many adults. The church of St. George is 
a handsome structure, standing in the midst of a field of six acres, and 
surrounded by a treble or quadruple row of palm trees, a splendid 
emblem of Christianity in the Bast.” P. xxxiv. 

At Madras he* received a deputation from the* Armenians, 
and was visited by a Brahmin, to whom, at his request, he read 
over and explafijcd a sermon which he had preached the day 
before. 

“ From Madras, which he quitted on the 31st of January, the Bishop 
proceeded on his visitation by land ; and his mode of ^traveJUpg he 
represented as patriarchal. His party consisted of his whble estabTi;sijbi^ 
ment, attended by a military escort. After journeyii^ or 

miles, they pitched their tents before the sun was high. T^if,^&a^gage 
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was conveyed on camels, whilst the. Bishop and his family, according to 
the custom of the country, were conveyed in palanquins* On tlu? fol- 
lowing morning he reacdted the Seven Pagodas, and entered through a 
Palmyra tope, ainidst the singing of birds, into that vast assemblage of 
mis-shapen masses of rock and ancient sculpture. , These, and indeed 
every other object* f interest which came in his way, he examined with 
the eye of an antiquary and philosopher. As the Sunday recurred, he 
constantly took part in the performance of divine /^ervife. The Syriac 
and Persian languages occupied part of his attention ; and thus he re- 
lieved his mind from the labour of his journey. Passing near Alumbura 
and by Conjameer, he arrived at Pondicherry on the 7th. Here he saw 
the Jesuits* College and Capuchins* Church. In the library of the 
former, he found the books in bad condition, but some of them on very 
good subjects. The Christians of the Romish Church sent him a 
deputation, v^ho appeared respectable men, some of whom presented 
books to him. 

“ He quitted Pondicherry on the 9th of February, and reached 
Cuddalore on the same day. There he visited Mr. Holzberg, the 
discharged missionary, who gave him an account of the low state of tlie 
mission, and to whom he afterwards sent a present of money, to be di- 
vided between the poor of his congregation and himself. Whilst he 
was sitting in his tent in the evening, he observed two or three persons 
who were beating a tom-tom, and playing a pipe, and behind them two 
others leading a sheep, exactly as sacrifices are represented in ancient 
sculpture ; and such it was. Some of the Bishop’s party watched the 
procession to a neighbouring temple, whence the animal was brought 
back after being slain. 

‘‘On tli^ 10th, he moved from Pondicherry to Periahcoopura, and 
on the F2th reached the great pagodas at Chillurnbarum. The latter 
part of the road was interesting, leading by the side of a river, with the 
gateways of the pagodas in the distance. These he visited in the 
evening, when the Brahmins were assembled to receive him, who were 
very ready to show every part of these edifices of eastern superstition. 
There were at least five hundred persons present, chiefly Brahmins, 
who pressed forward to observe him. They eyed him nar^^owly, and 
asked for money to repair their pagodas. To this, of course, he paid 
no attention. 

“ He afterwards learnt that some Mussulmans at Madras had en- 
deavoured to repfesent his journey as an introduction to compulsory 
measures for the conversion of the natives; but the Brahmins expressed 
no alarm, i’hey were astonished, however, at finding that the English • 
had a head of tlieir religion, or any tiling like a church-establishment. 
Upon being asked what they thought of the Bisl/oo’s entrance into the 
village, without a procession of musicians, 8rc., as is usual when the 
collectors enter, they replied, that * they- supposed him to have re- 
nounced all worldly enjoyments.* This was the best possible con- 
struction?** P. xxxvi. 

At Tanjore, the Bishop paid a visit to the Rajah, by wlioin 
he was most courteously received, and who presented him with 
a portrait, pi the missionary Schwartz. The Rajah afterwards 
retificped the ^isit in great state. 
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We must ^ve a place to the foUai’^mg anecdote of Schwartz, 
which was told to the Bishop during his stay herci 

In the evening, the Bishop Visited the chiuch in the fort,’ and saw 
the monument erected by the Rajah’s order to the memory of Schwartz. 
A remarkable anecdote of that excellent man waS||pentioned. When 
he was on his death-bed, and supposed to be dead^ and his feet were 
cold, Gerick^ spngjjver him a stanza of a funeral hymn, which he was 
fond of while in heamb ; Schwartz appeared to pay no attention to it, 
but went on with the vecond stanza, clearly and articulately, and then 
was heard no more.” P. xlii. 

Proceeding in the course of liis visitation, the Bishop arrived 
among the Syrian Christians. 

Whilst he remained in this part of the country, he visited one of 
the Syrian villages, distant about a mile and a half. He found the 
houses neat and well built. The Christian judge, who went with him, 
pointed out one inhabited by the grand-daughter of the person who 
built the church about fifty years before. In front of the edifice, in 
tlie church-yard, stands a lofty cross, to which is an ascent of steps. 
Before the Bishop arrived at it, the kashusha, attended by several per- 
sons, came out to meet him, and show^ed him the church. Lights wrere 
burning at the altar. His Lordship expressed a desire to see their 
Syriac books, with which they complied. They were all liturgical ; and 
one contained the office of the mass. Another, which they had pos- 
sessed about eighty years, was brought from Antioch. The church 
had a crucifix, and two small altars with crosses, and an Ecce Homo in 
tapestry ; and a large part of the wall was covered with inscriptions in 
Malabar, said to be an account of all the saints, with the dates of their 
deaths. The Bishop inquired whether any service was performed at 
the cross in the church-yard, and was answered that tiie office w'as said 
there on Good Friday ; and that there were processions to it on other 
occasions. They were anxious to know the cause of the Bishop’s visit. 
Upon hearing who he was, that he was the friend of all the Christians 
in India, and wished to serve them, their apprehensions vanished, and 
they commended themselves to his protection.’** P. xlvi. 

Afterwards, he had an interview with the Syrian Bishop, Mar 
Dionysius, who came richly attired in crimson satin, with a 
green velvet mantle over the shoulders, a crozier being borne by 
one of his attendants, whilst another canned a cross of jewels. 
Bishop Middleton had some conversation wnth him ojj the Syriac 
version and the liturgy used in his churches. It appeared that 
he ajcknowledged^the seven sacraments of the church of Rome. 

-On the Hth of May, Bishop Middleton I’cached Bombay, 
where he was received with tnarkedl respect by the civil and 
military authorities. Here he had an interview with^another 
of the native Bishops, the Bishop of Armenia, who traced back 
the establislunent of his church to the middle of |h<&f\fourtb 
century. Having performed thfe requisite duties pfhls^oi^cejit 
Bombajr, Bishop Middleton embarked figam qji;^8 
Calcutta, on the 17th of September* He 
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visiting the Syrian Christians^ and for this purpose landed at 
Cochin. At Coteaum, he had a conversation, for two hours, 
with the Syrian Metropolitan, and also saw Mar Philoxenos, 
another of the Syrian bishops. 

He afterwardi^ extended his voyage to the* island of Ceylon, 
landing at Columbo on the 26th of October. He was highly 
gratified by his visit to this island, where he t^iipd every thing 
in a most promising condition for the diffusion of Christianity, 
under the able government of Sir Robert Rrownrigg. At this 
time, however, Ceylon was not under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, as it now is. 

At length, on the 10th of December, he arrived again at 
Calcutta. The manner in which he economised his time during 
his residence there is thus described by Dr. Bonney. 

‘‘ Bishop Middleton’s mode of life after his return to Calcutta, exhi- 
bits his incessant diligence. He rose at an early hour, and was gene- 
rally on horseback before the sun appeared. Then he retired to his 
library, to keep up a correspondence with his archdeacons in the distant 
provinces, with the governor -general, and with the ‘ board of control in 
England. To this was added, the composition of sermons, which he 
was now in the habit of preaching every third Sunday, and which he 
continued through the year. Some part of the morning he was neces- 
sarily engaged in paying and receiving visits. The first and third 
Monday in the month, he invited the clergy to dinner. And thus, with 
an hour for exercise before that repast, which was at the hour of seven, 
his day was occupied.” P. Ixiii. 

On the* 10th of February in the following year he resumed 
the visitation of his diocese, and landed at Madras on the 
27th of the same month, where he' remained until Easter, 
setting all tilings in order; and then proceeded to Penang. 
Re-embarking for Calcutta on the 20th of May, he encountered 
rough weather at the latter end of his voyage. 

“ Their course lay along the northern shore^of Sumatra, which they 
coasted as far as Aclieen Head, The remaining part of the voyage was 
impressed upon the Bishop’s memory; and he described it to a friend 
in the following terms. * Off Achcen Head lie several islands, which, 
with the Golden Mountain on the coast of Sumatra, form an assemblage 
of grand scenery. Through these we passed in a fine evening, with 
smooth water and a gentle breeze. The setting sun exhibited the * 
whole to the greatest advantage, hf throwing a mild yet steady light 
upon parts of the scene, and leaving the rest iiv ‘ darkness visible.* 
'Hie Bishop had never, either in nature or art, seen the contrast of light 
and shade so finely marked, or displayed on so large a scale. In the 
morning the ship had made its way into the bay of Bengal, and the 
scene was completely changed. Stormy weather succeeded. Provi- 
sions were beginning to fail, and for four days the sun was so obscured, 
that na olwr^ation could he * njade to ascertain where they were, or 

without a pilot the ship could not 
Happily tliey npule the station, and were carried into 
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the river; where they arrived on Sunday the 13th June, and joined in 
divine service with feelings of peculiar delight. Immediaitely afterwards 
boats came with a supply of fruit and vegetables, and they ate their 
repast ‘ with gladness and singleness of heart.* ” P. Ixxiii. 

The difficulties of his office pow began to crowl upon this excel- 
lent man, and to demand all his efforts to bear up against them, 
and to supportNihe prerogative of that Church, of which he 
was the commissidned representative, in its just dignity and 
efficiency. ' 

Not only was he opposed by sectaries of all denominations 
eagerly propagating their peculiar opinions, and by the supersti- 
tious creeds of the natives — obstacles which he must of course 
have expected beforehand — but even the clergy under his juris- 
diction did not always concur in his views, l^or did the Board 
of Control always second his measures. In this posture of affairs 
he was, as Dr. Bouncy expresses it, as a man turned adrift 
upon the ocean, without either sail or oar.” 

Had he been a man of ordinary mould,' the trying emergences 
of' his situation would not have made that inroad on liis peace 
of mind, which these memoirs inform us they did. He appears 
throughout his whole conduct to have felt a painful solicitude 
for the discharge of his duty, so as fully to acquit his conscience 
towards God and man. To one therefore qyer acting from the 
best and purest motives, any opposition to his well-concerted 
plans naturally gave pain, not only as a disappointment of his 
wishes, which might well have been borne, but as a frustration 
of his exertions to do good in his calling. 

^aVTL S* tflpEVy 

Tavr dviapornrov 
K<iA<i yiviJifTKovT dydyKq, 

Tfcroc tyeiv 7rd5a. 

Happily, however,^ he had energy of Character sufficient to 
sustain him under the trials which he encountered, and once 
having set his hand to the plough, he never looked back, but 
pressed forward w ith unaltered purpose to accomplish the work 
which he had begun. 

His thoughts were soon engaged in that great undertaking, 
the foundation of a cpllege in jthe immediate vicinity of Calcutta, 
as seminary for tjie Indian church. This scheme he formed 
in cooperation i^th the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which at the instance of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
invited his assistapee in the suggestion of measui'e^ for strength- 
ening the missions in that part of the world. 

. , The wisdom and comprehensiveness of lumd which Bishop 
Middleton displayed in the formation of thii^ college, €iUj;fec|eJDitly 
deniPinstrate the superiority of his talents;^, wl^Ue thdef^ti- 
gable^aal, with which he prosec^ed all the .nec^$l^ry 
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merits, may attest the spirit of enterprise with which he was 
animated. He was nobly supported, indeed, by the societies in 
this country, which made munificent grants of money towards 
the institution, but he was himself, it must yet be acknowledged, 
the life and soul of the whole undertaking. * 

‘‘Having thus accomplished in part, what his, mind had dwelt 
upon, with intense interest, in January f?y21, enfbarked to visit 
Bombay, which he had not reached in the for^ier part of his second 
visitation. 

“ He arrived at Bombay in the latter end of February, Though 
free from bodily disease, the Bishop at this time did not feel the 
elasticity of spirit which he once possessed, and was sensible that he 
was unequal to the burden of his duty.” P. IxxxL 

Having performed bis visitation at Bombay, he again touched 
at Cochin on his return, and conferred with the Syrian Metro- 
politan, as to the report, which he had heard, of the Syrian 
Christians being disposed to join the communion of the Church 
of England. He found the report to be incorrect. He at the 
same time expressed liis wisliado the Metropolitan of obtaining 
one of the Syrian clergy to assist at the Syrian press in the 
college. 

“ The Metropolitan smiled, and said, he did not think that any of 
tliem could be prev^ed upon to go to such a distance, being all un- 
willing to quit their own churches for more than a day at a time. 
Bishop Middleton still hoped that one might be prevailed upon to give 
his assistance, and that the Calcutta press would print in Syriac as well 
as in all the learned languages. He looked forward to the time, when 
the Society lor tlic Proj)agation of the Gospel would be as famous for 
its learned publications, as any other in tlie world. 

“ After this interview he again went on board ; and on Easter-day, 
being tlien olF Cape Comorin, the most southern point of the Indian 
continent, he performed the whole service, preached and administered 
the sacrament to Mrs. Middleton, who accompanied him in all his 
visitations, and to as many Protestants as tlierc were in the ship. His 
feelings, always alive to devotion and to local circumstances, were im- 
pressed more tlian usual, though but few were gathered together.” 
P. Ixxxii. 

At Ceylon afterwards he spent a month, and gave fresh* 
energy to the District Committee* of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge estiiblislied there. • ^ 

On his return to Calcutta, the difficulties started respecting 
the authority of the “ Consistory Court,” at Madras, occupie(l 
his attention ; and in a great degree aggravated the intensity of 
that mental anxiety, under which he was previously suffering, 
and which hurried him to a grave, premature indeed for the 
cause of that church which he l^ervcd. 

‘ “ On the ^pildlay preceding h|^ death, the Bishop received the clergy 
‘at hiving receht^^ returned to his own house, which had been 
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long under repair. A>id, except that he was much agitated in the 
early part of the evening, hy inftMrmation respecting a <yery improper 
proceeding of one of his clergy, he was unusually cheerfid and ani"* 
mated. 

The next day he went down to the college an early hour in the 
aflernoon; from which hi^ physician, who h^peUed to be in the house 
in attendance ^rs. Middwon, endeavoured to dissuade him, but 
in vain« He promi^sd, indeed, that he would not go again at so early 
an hour. Little did Iw think that he was viliting that favourite spot 
for the last time ! v 

On Wednesday, he w«s occupied ^ring eight hours in writing 
to government, on the subject of a suit in the supreme court ; and, at 
length, declared himself quite exhausted ; but proposed to Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, who, from iB health, had not been out for several days, that 
she should accompany him in the carriage before thU rfiin was gone 
down. 

“ They had not proceeded far, when, at a turn in the road, the 
descending sun, which is always dangerous, and especially at the damp 
season of the year, shone full upon him. A slight cause from without, 
added to the present agitated state of ^ bis nerves, was sufficient to 
produce serious effects. The BishdJ) immediately declared that he 
was Struck by the sun, and returned home ; ’'but refused to receive 
medical advice, and took what was offered him by Mrs. Middleton. 
When he retired to rest, symptoms of fever, and irritability of mind, 
increased. On the following night he was^^ith difficulty re- 
strained from rising and pursuing the business that pressed upon his 
attention. 

“On the iTiursday, the fever had increased so much that he wrote to 
his physician, Dr. Nicholson, a person in w^hom he had implicit and 
well-grounded confidence, 'flie Bishop now indeed appeared sensible 
of the extent of his di^rder, and said that he thought himself seriously 
ill, and knew not what would be the consequence. He sent a letter to 
his chaplain, to desire that he would take his place in the pulpit at the 
cathedral on the Sunday. But neither in thi^, nor in any other 
communication to his friends, was there any intimation of the extreme 
illness which now oppressed him. They were unconscious of the 
dreadful event which awaited them till two hours befot^ he expired. 
The archdeacon, the senior chaplain, Mr. IVotter, whom the Bishop 
had distinguished by his friendship, Mr. HawtJkyne, and the physician 
were with him. He lay for some time exhausted by the violence of 
the disorder, and breathing violently, till just before his departure, 
when an expressive smile spread itself over his features. So tranquil 
was the last moment, s tli at it was not marked by a single motion. 

“ Thus expired Thomas Fansbaw Middleton, at eleven o^clock,, on 
the night of Monday, the 8th July, IB22, in the fifty-fourth year of 
bis age, and ninth of his consecration,, to the great loss of the Christian 
church.** P. xc.— xciii. 

We ha\e dw elt so long on the^e interesting |iarticulars^ tliat 
wc have prevented ourselves from entering inW 
in detail of the Sermons and Charges whidlLCnJfetf/ • 

remainder of the volume ; but, indeed, there 
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US to notice them here, *d$ several of them arc already well 
known and much esteemed irf this country. We may observe 
that they are all distingt;iidSiea by that energetic and masculine 
style of thought and language, w|iic5li ever acccynpanied the con- 
ception of this exeejlient Prgkte^ The address to the .children 
of the schools ^^t Calc\ttta is well of bejing reprinted 

for the use of our National School childre^i^rV a|^ the following 
prayer, which may he ^Ul by a child at f-Uy time, has seldom 
been exceeded in siu^plmty and propriety. 

Almighty God, my Ifcat^^ly Father^ f fall down before thee to 
tliank thee for thy goodness, which preserved me through my 
helpless infancy to tlie present day : but especiaBy, that thou hast 
called me to st^te of salvation, through Christ iny Saviour, and hast 
given me a knowledge of myduty,. and hast taught me to approach thee 
in prayer. O Lord, me ever to know and to feel, that I am 

naturally corrupt and sinful, and that I can do no good thing but through 
thy merciful assistance. Do thou, then, by thy Holy Spirit, vouchsafe 
to be present with me, and to succour me, while I shall live. In my 
childhood direct my thoughts to thee, my Creator and Protector : 
suffer me not to fall into wicked habits, or to indulge in any wicked 
thouglit : turn away from me whatever may endanger my salvation : 
teach me to dread thy displeasure, and to seek thy favour above every 
tiling which the worli can bestow : suffer me not to be corrupted and 
seduced by evil example, and deliver me from those temptations, whicli 
might lead me iuto sin. And if it shall please tl\y providence to 
preserve me beyond tliese the days of my cliildliood, grant that in every 
succeeding year I may grow in grace and in the knowledge of my 
Lord atid Savioui, in the faith of a Christian, and in the ])ractice of 
wliatever is acceptable in thy sight, until it ^eem^good to thee to call 
me away from this mortal state : and then receive me, O Lord, unto 
thyself, forgiving me all my sins, througli the only merits of Him, 
who died for the sins of the world, Jesus Christ, my Redeemer/' 
Amen, P. 261. , 

The two addresses to persons confirmed, are equally admi- 
rable, and should also be reprinted separately. But, excellent 
as these writings arc, they convey to us a MU-y small portion of 
the worth, and learning, and talents of the accomplibhod Pre- 
late. Bishop Middleton was a man made for .ictioii, still more 
than study. That he w^as a consummate scholar, the Doctrine 
of the Greek Article” may demonstrate ; but h) take the gage 
and compass of his genius, we must (diuib the mountains of 
llimaleh, and looking down on our EasteruvChuivli and Emjl^’e, 
we must exclaim, “ Vircumsjm e.'' 


i c 
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SystanaUc Preaching recommended: in a Sermon preached June 4, 1825, 
in the Church of Si. Mary the Virghi^ in Oxford^ at the Visitalnm ojf 
the Venerable the /I rchdeacon. By Edwa^rd Hawkins, M. A. Fellow 
of Oriel College.* Oxlbrd. Parker. 1825. 8vo. pp. 38. 

Thk object of^tllis^iscourse is expressed with sufficient clearness 
ill its title; and it Ite one which is certainly well worthy of dis- 
cussion and recoinmfendation, and especially appropriate to the 
occasion of a visitations, when it is customary for thc' 

preacher to address himself almost, ^^'xtlusively to the clerical 
part of liis audience. This practice wc consider to be attended 
with many advdntaiyes, not only to the clergy^ but also to tlic 
laity, who ai’e tlius led to more just apprehensions of the nature 
and value of the labours of their pastors t and not the least of 
the benefits residting, is the production and publication of such 
able and interesting discourses as that now before us. 

After some judicious remarks on the general importance of 
the preacher’s office, Mr. Hawkins comes to the more particular 
statement of his design — to I’ecommend what he terms “ sys- 
tematic preaching This he explain^ to be, not the preaching 
a dry system of divinity, but preaching with an attention to 
order and method, in the systematic connexion of the various 
subjects, which in turn come to be discussed. Such a system is 
of course to he regulated and modified in accordance with the 
wants and capacities of the congregation; it is to be framed 
and followed in such a way as shall best conduce to ediiicalion. 
But still the necessity of some such system- '-some principle 
of arrangement ajs?; to tlie order in which we la}" before our 
hearers the several parts of the Cliristian scheme, is shevai upon 
the most undeniable grounds. Thci absolute obligation upon 
Christian ministers to declare the whote Counsel of God,” is 
forcibly urged. 

“ This principle,” Mr. II. well observes, “ to the shame of our order 
be it spoken, has been occasionally forgotten. It miglit seem as if we 
sometimes presumed to be wiser than our heavenly Master, and to keej> 
some of the characteristic doctrines of the Cross but of sight, as if 
they either could not be received, or would be noxious if tliey wertj. 
We ought not indeed to speak harshly of well-intentioned individuals, 
whc' have been alarmed by the baneful clfects of fanaticism. But they 
have themselves run into a yet more fatal error. The true way to 
fanaticism is surely not to omit the mention of perverted truths, 
but to teach them more fully and more correctly- And he wlio ex- 
pects to produce holiness without faith, looks for the end without the 
means“ft)r Christian conduct without those Christian motives, which 
can alone pro.lfuce it.” P. 5. r 

These remai'ks we think very just ; and. not sq^ is the 
caution which follows, that, though we ought, Aot to keep back 
any.))art of the gos])e! system, yet it does nM |olk^ tKt tlic 
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sublime truths of revelation arc to be taught, indiscriminately to 
all persons, at all times, and at all hazards. Wc may teach the 
whole Christian system in perfect integrity, and yet teach it with 
discretion. , 

Another principle which our author advances to guide us to 
systematic preaching, is, that not only should doctrine be 
omitted, but the whole taught completely a’^xd comprehensively. 
The observance of the former rule docs not necessarily involve 
the latter. But th^ manner in which this is inculcated is so 
excellent, that we must , present the passage to our readers 
entire, in the author’s own words : 

“It is conceivable that no one leading doctrine of the Gospel should 
be omitted by the preacher, wlio nevertheless failed to instruct his 
flock in the great circle of revealed truth. For it is one tiling to 
preach the Gospel with integrity ^ and another to unfold religious truth 
completely and comprehensively. Yet to what end was the entire 
volume of inspiration delivered into our charge, but tliat the contents 
of the whole should be studied to our profit ? And if to our profit, 
then also to the edification of our hearers : for there is no esoteric 
knowledge in the word of God. There arc parts of tlie science of 
divinity, indeed, critical, polemical, historical, with which our hearers 
are not immediately concerned : these arc only subordinate to the great 
subjects of parochial and domestic religious instruction, which should 
have a direct and immediate connexion with edification. But tlie whole 
Bible addresses itself to purposes of edification ‘f and the edification 
not of the Jew only, but of the Christian. We know very well how 
slender a progress he has made in this great study, who fancies that 
the Epistles arc superseded by the Gospels. Nor isf'his ignorance 
much less wlm supposes that the New Testament has displaced tlic 
study of the Old. It w^as of the Old Testament that the Apostle 
spoke ; and he addressed one of the ri])cst Christians of the first age, 
when lie affirmed, that ‘ all Scripture was given by inspiration of God, 
and was profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.’ (2Tim. iii. 11 — 17. iv. 1 — 3. ii. 24*, 25.)” P.9. 

In fact, to teach the Gospel completely and comprehensively, 
is to exhibit not merely all its insulated truths, l)ut the con- 
nexion between them and the de])cndence which one has upon 
anotlier. And this connexion will be best understood and ap- < 
preciated by those who have tlie^inost enlarged ac<[uaintance 
with the history of the divine dispensations ;uid counsels. The 
apostolic epistles arc referred to by the author, as evidently 
shewing the practice of the apostles in presenting a syste]|fctic 
and combined view of the doctrines they taught to meir 
converts. 

Some promintot objections are next noticed: and in diKscuss- 
ing these Mr. Hawkins introdiu^is some judicious cilyservations 
on probable effects of this sort’of systematic prt'aching on 
tlm tSQngJcegatiohs' to whom it is addressed, and the rcce[>tion it 
is likely: to):bib»tain with them. How far general reiiresentations 
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of this kind are to be trusted to, we would not undertake to 
determine ; but we heartily concur in the practical caution, con- 
veyed in his concluding remarks on this hlead, that it is a slow 
process, and one which requires constant watchfulness and 
diligence, to get so acquainted with the spiritual find intellectual 
capacities and of the people, as to be able to ixpply with 

readiness and clfebt the instructions which are most appropriate 
to their case. ^ 

The authority and countenance which the Church of England, 
and its most distinguished writers, give to the plfin here recom- 
mended, arc next adverted to. The order of the Homilies, and 
the selection of the Epistles, Gospels, and Lessons, arc pointed 
out as proofs of the attention which our reformers conceived 
due to systematic instruction. It appears, indeed, as Mr. II. 
observes, that anciently the prescribed course of the Gospels 
and Epistles was almost exclusively foHowed by the preachers, 
and, commonly, courses were delivered upon whole books of 
Scripture. The author mentions Archbishop Seeker, as having 
been desirous of reviving the practice, and Tillotson, as hav- 
i|ig contemplated a new and more comprehensive set of Homi- 
lies, under the express sanction of Bishops Patrick, Lloyd, and 
Burnet. The authorities also of Bishop Gibson, and Arch- 
bishop Ilort, are brought forward as in favour of the plan, 
and to these may have been added an example of no small 
weight, that of Bishop Jewel, who was of opinion, as his biogra- 
pher informs us, that it was a better way of teaching to go 
through with a book, than to take here and there a text; and 
that it gave the people a more clear and lasting knowledge.” 
Some general suggestions are afterwards made towards the 
outline of such a system as would be suitable to the purpose. 
Bishop Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, Bishop Wilkins’ Ecclesiastes, 
and Bishop Gastrelhs Christian Institute's, are mentioned as af- 
fording hints, which might be profitably enlarged upon for the 
formation of a series of sermons. The work of Dean Stanhope, 
we might add; on the Epistles and Gospels (especially as in jjart 
lately modernized by tlie Rev. C. Mount), affords an admirable 
foundation for the superstructure^ of parochial instruction: and 
an older work (perhaps not^so generally known as it deserves 
to «be) by* Dr. Boys, on a somewhat similar, and even 7nore 
systematic plan, would probably be found of great use. 

of all authorities which might be cited on the subject, 
we conceive none ciin possess greater weight, or be regarded as 
founded on a better principle, than that of the .excellent 
Herbert: his advice, in fact, we have long ^regarded as so 
admirable, add it bears so directly on our present subject, that 
we are sure our readei’s will excuse our transci*ihing the pasj^ge 
from The Country Parson.” Chap. V. Theparsqn’s Aicees- 
sarie Knowledges.” 
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“ The countrey parson hath read the Fathers also, and the School- 
men, and the later writers, or a good proportion of all ; out of all he 
hath compiled a book and body of divinity, which is the storehouse of 
his sermons, and which he pveacheth all his life : but diversely clothed, 
illustrated, and enlarged. For though the world is full of suclr com- 
posures, yet every man's own is fittest, readiest, and most savouric to 
him. Besides, this being to be done in his younger and preparatoric 
times, it is an honest joy ever after to look upon his well-spent hours. 
This body he made by way of expounding the Church Catechism, to 
which all divinity may easily be reduced. For it being indifferent in 
itself to choose any metliod, that is best to be chosen, of which there 
is likeliest to be most use. Now catechising being a work of singular 
and admirable benefit to the Church of God, and a thing rccpiired 
under canonical obedience, the expounding of our Catechism must 
needs be the most useful form. Yet hath the Parson besides this 
laborious work, a slighter form of catechising, fitter for country people; 
according as his audience is, so he useth one or other, or sometimes 
both, if his audience be intermixed.” 

A motliotl like that proposed by tliis excellent man, is, we 
think, of all others not only that which would be generally pre- 
ferred, but is naturally suggested to the mind of every minister 
of our church, who justly appreciates the value and extensive 
application of that admirable summary of Christian doctrine and 
duty comprised in the Catechism. The details of such a system 
may, and indeed must be, filled up in accordance ivith the par- 
ticular idegs and views of the individual preacher, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of his flock; but tlie general outline must 
oliviously be nearly the same : and in fact no conscientious 
minister of the Church of England could liclp hx^king to her 
formularies (we should suppose) for the general I design upon 
which a comprehensive uniformity of doctrine *is to bo main- 
tained. 

The conclusion of Mr. H.’s Sermon so f^rikingly enforces the 
wliole subject, and brings it home to the coiiKScience, that we 
cannot but extract it : 

“ Let it be once more rei)eated, that the attention to system which I 
would recoraincnd, is not designed to inculcate systematic divinity, 
much less to make Scripture beml to human systems of any kind. Let 
our sole object be cdiJicatioTif and that founded uj^on Ihe jxicnliar 
doctrines of the Cross — that botli ourseh^es and o\jr hearers, ‘ by* the 
power of God and the word of his grace, may be built up and receive 
an inheritance among them that are sanctified.' But to this it 
appears essential that the Gospel should be preached in its integrity, 
and the whole Scripture unfolded completely, and taught comprehen- 
sively. I know iSbt how wc can expect to attain tliese ends without 
come attention to^^ystematic preaching, more perhaps than has always 
been tl\pught necessary. Some knowledge of the method of the sacred 
writings lliemsclves is essential even to the right application of scrip- 
tural and the want of it, as it perpetually lies at the root of 
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the errors of the vuTgai*, so it sometimes disfigures even tfie coninioii- 
taries of the learned. But besides, something like a comprehensive 
view of the whole system of God’s merciful dispensations to his fallen 
creatures must be, continually needed, in order to die great end of 
Christian instruction, a gradual advance towards Christian perfection. 
It is possible, no doubt, that some sticking circumstance, an awakening 
sermon, or a death-bed scene, either full of Jiorror or full of hope, may 
kindle the first flame ^of piety. But these are accidents; and their 
effects will be transient at best. It is a long process by which a man 
is thoroughly weaned from the allurements of the w'orld and of the 
flesh, or by which the fruits of holiness are ripened. And one of the 
indispensable means which the Holy Spirit employs for this end, is no 
doubt the enlightened study of the Scriptures, for which also in the 
case of the great majority of Christians, if not of all, the enlightened 
inculcation, by the Cliristian minister, of scriptural truth in all its in- 
tegrity and completeness, will be of essential service : — not to increase 
knowledge, mere knowledge— but whereas our motives are mixed, to 
purify them : and wliereas they are unequal, to exalt them ; and whereas 
they arc unsteady, fickle, and inconstant, to establish, strengthen, settle 
tlieni. For assuredly the longest life, and the most careful study of 
the Scriptures, would not be too extended and careful to evince the 
infinite importance of what we have to do for ourselves, by the mighty 
efforts which God has made to save us, and the immensity of our debt 
of gratitude and love, in consideration of all tliat has been done, and 
is now continually done, in our behalf. 

“ I may have appeared to dwell too long upon "this subject : but that 
7pe should liavc power to contribute any thing, even any thing, towards 
the eternal interests of others, is a thought so full of an awful per- 
plexity, that it may well excuse our dwelling occasionally, even at some 
length, upon any subject in which it is involved, ‘ I take you to re- 
cord,’ says St. Paul, ‘ tliat I am pure from the blood of all men.’ There 
is no one of us, it must be feared, wdio will be able to make this pro- 
fession before the judgment- seat of Christ, We have reason, therefore, 
to devote a patient anti candid attention to 'any suggestion proposed 
with seriousness, and directed towards the possible diminution of our 
deficiencies before that dread tribunal. And when all shall have done 
their utmost, nothing but the atoning blood of Christ could plead for 
the acceptance of endeavours so feeble and inadequate as ours will 
have been, ‘ by our life and doctrine to set fortli his glory, and set for- 
ward the salvation of all men.’ ” P. 31. 

Upon the whole, we strongly recommend this Discourse, and 
an attention to its contents, to all ; but especially our youngei’ 
cle^al brethren, and those preparing for holy orderis, who 
may he most profitably employed in drawing up the outline of 
a system, whicli may form the guide of their future course of 
preaching. That the Christian minister shouldb'haye in his own 
mind a clears and comprehcnsu'c view of the gos^uel system^ is 
of all requisites for the discharge of his dhe 

essential, because it involves the facility of 
cation of any part of the system, which occi^ioh:^^^ for. 
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A kncnvletlgo of Cliristian tlieology, only in detached parts, ean 
ne> er eiiect this. And to make good single sermons is a widely 
ditiererit thing from being a good, faithful, and discreet ‘‘ divider 
of the word of truth.” We cannot help thinking that our clergy 
are often given to finishing and polishing individual discourses, 
to what we must call an excessive degree; — we ^ay exces.'-ive, 
because in nineteen cases out of twenty, it is so much labour 
eulirc'ly thrown away; when mucli more reil utility would arise 
from half the same labour bestowed in acquiring that more ex- 
tended systematic acquaintance with divine truth, which woidd 
furnish and store the mind, so tlnit the minister would be ready 
to ap])ly it witli ease and eflbct on all occasio\^s, and in reference 
to all subjects, ii.i a workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” 


Ohscrvalions of a Parish Priest on Scenes of Sickness and Death, 
published fvith a View to the Temporal as well as Spiritual Com-- 
fori of his Parishioners in such Seaso7is. Dij James Duke Cole- 
lUOfiE, Lli. B. Vicar of Kenwijn and Kca, Coiiuvall, and Chaplain 
to the Lord Pnshop of Kxetcr. I'riiro: Printed and Sold by 
E. Heard. Rivingtons, &c. liondon. pp. 118. 12mo. Price Ss. 

The subjects about which this little treatise is conversant, 
Sickness imd Death, arc confessedly among those which arc 
of highest interest to all; as all must, at some time, expect, and 
should dili54'cntly prepare for, an experimental «*icquaintiince with 
them ; but to the clergy, whose sacred duty imposes on them the 
necessity of being' conversant wdth the last trying scenes of Iniman 
life, and of assisting I heir bretlircn in tlie due improvement of them, 
they present an aspect ol’ peculiar importance. P'ew persons, it 
is presumed, will liave disdiarged this difty of tlic ministerial 
office with greater care and exactness, or be more com})etent 
to give useful hints to otlun’s, than the author of this treatise; 
wdio, in the care of populous parishes, has had long and various 
experience of the important subjects on which he here treats, 
and on wdiose information, therefore, as drawn from real sources, 
great reliance may be placed. The work is addressed to his 
parishioners, who will, no doubt, accept it with gratitude, dnd 
regard it as a pledge of true ministerial fidelity; but it will 
be found also of general use. In this preliminary Address, wlfich 
states very forcibly the great duty, on the part of the clergy, of 
visiting the sick| and the benefits which may thence arise to 
tliose who are^tiiiffiring under thy divine correction, the author 
menfions^ thev^rgose of his treatise, which is, 

“ i. To ei|;cojarage them freely to«end for their appointed minister;^ 
and, !not bftly in rendering his attendance upon tliein really 
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useful to their Internal happiness, but that of their friendS) or other 
attendants, to their present comfort.” “ These object^i,” he says, “ I 
tlioiiglit would be best attained by throwing my observations into the 
form of short rules : besides, that they may be more easily remem- 
bered than a continued address, they more readily allow me a liberty, 
which I have not scrupled to take, in enlarging upon each, of elu- 
cidating the necessity or benefit of any single rule, by an example 
drawn from my past or present experience, as a parish priest. That 
experience has taught' me, that several things, affecting the temporal, 
as well as the religious interests of the sick, are very commonly neg- 
lected, or at least not regarded in the serious light they deserve.” P. 6. 

And hence have arisen these Observations,” which are 
arranged under the two heads of Directions to the Sick Person, 
and to his Attendants. 

The rulefe before-mentioned we will now subjoin, after having 
jMiCviously called the attention of our readers to a note, in the 
sixth page, which will be found useful to those who are dis- 

E osed to take the pains in their profession which the writer 
as done. 

“ My younger brethren in the ministry will not, I trust, deem me 
presumptuous, in here mentioning a practice which I have uniformly 
observed for many years^ and which I will venture confidently to re- 
commend as a very useful assistant in the discharge of their duty ; 
that of committing to paper oyery evening, the chief parts at least of 
the several conversations that have passed in the day, between the 
sick persons and themselves. This, by enabling them to take up their 
examination or discourse, where tliey left off, renders every visit con- 
nected, as it were, with the one before, and thus makes the work of 
visitation progressive,** 

The Rules for the sick person arc the following : 

1. Send for the minister of your parish while your sickness 
allows you to converse 'with hiip.” P. 9. 

It is indeed much to be wished that this were always done 
by the sick person; but it will often, we fear, be found that 
there is a reluctance on his part to do so, and the minister will 
generally have to search out, and tender his services to, those 
who are in such need of thexn. There is often an unwil- 
lingness to give tji’ouble, or ’’a secret disinclination perhaps to 
be reminded of*' the probable result of his disorder, vdiich 
•obstructs that timely (jind salutary intercourse which should ever 
take place between the sick person and his spiritual guide. It 
is surely of the utmost importance, that the most, prompt and 
effectual improvement should be made of tlie si^spp of swlferiug 
and sickues^:^ But how can tips ho eftectualljj. when the 

sufferer is nearly exhausted by a long illne^s^” vffien 
Is expiring,” and nature in a state of decay f 
delay, in such case, from the improbability to 
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administ^.any effectual relief at the last extrcinity,. is earnestly 
pointed out py the author. 

W e proceed to the second Rule. 

*‘2. Open the state of your conscience to him honestly and un- 
reservedly.’* P. 14. * 

That this i^ould, in most cases, be done, is hi^ly expedient, 
in order that the minister’s advice, in tljc? way or consolation or 
reproof, may be adapted to the sufferer’s /peculiar circumstances 
and wants. Where the inhabitants of a parish are not very 
numerous, their manner of life and character is generally 
pretty well known beforehand to the minister, and he can 
liiinself take the lead in the requisite investigation. But such 
scrutiny is in all cases a matter of difficulty and delicacy. 
Many are ready enough to acknowledge themselves sinners; 
but touch the sin that most easily besets them, their peculiar 
plague, and they are often immediately offended. The mini- 
ster’s advice, in this case, can, of course, be only of a general 
nature, and he must exhort that full and unreserved con- 
fession be, at any rate, made to the great Searcher of hearts. 
The ill use made of private confession in the Romish 
church has been the means of bringing it into disuse, and 
into some degree of disrepute, in our own ; but the practice, 
under due discretion, is yet wholesome, and unless there is 
free communication on the part of the sick person, how,'* as 
Mr, C. asks, ‘Ms it possible for the minist('r to suit the remedy 
to the disease?” Let us hope, however, that, in many in- 
stances, where false shame, or the fear of disclosing painful 
secrets, or an unwillingness to lay open the wounds of con- 
science, restrain men from an open avowal of their offences, 
they ma}^ still make private application to their own hearts and 
consciences of those general expressions of humiliation and 
penitence, which will be brouglit to their notice in the prayers 
offered in their behalf. The heart-felt Confession, however, 
of any sin, })roceeding, as it must, from an humbled spirit, will 
always be followed by peace and comfort. 

“ Be assured of this, as the result of frequent observation, that 
when you have once surmounted this disinclination, and unburthened ^ 
your conscience of the load whicl^may rest upon it, <his conquest of 
yourself will be well repaid by the consciousness of having acted from 
a sense of duty, and the comfort derivaMe from :ir« unreserved inter- 
course with your minister, and from having ^iveri to your own mind « 
a most convincing proof of your religious sincerity.” P. 1 8. 

The third rule is ^ 

“3. Keep alive in your mind, during his absence, the subject of 
his conversations with you, and the general object of his visits.” P. :2]. 

'Uhis k to that gradual improvjement, and growth in 

minister’s object, in such seasons, to jiro- 
ix. 4r c 
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(luce; and while it would be irksome to him to be o^iged per- 
petually to inculcate the same things, the repetition, when 
needful, would argue an indifference and inattention on the part 
of the sick person, ill according with the season of adversity, 
which should be tiic season of consideration. 

“ One good effect is, the fairer prospect you have of receiving be- 
nefit from your*tninister’s attendance ; when, at every succeeding visit, 
he finds the consolation or advice used in the preceding one, still the 
subject of your reflection ; the impression which he then was enabled 
to make as fresh as ever ; yourself, on th|s very account, the more 
encouraged to confide in him ; while he may safely avoid a repetition 
of the same truths, and suit his conversation to the increasing urgency 
of your case.” P* 25. 

The fourth rule is : ^ 

“ Exercise patience, not only towards God, but towards all 
those who kindly and charitably attend about you, .and spare them, 
as much as possible, in the discharge of their wearisome duties.” P. 26. 

Some disorders ar^ so grievous to he borne, and some dis- 
positions' so fretful and irritable under them, that there is great 
need of inculcating the duty of patience, which is done under 
this rule, chiefly as it respects those who are in attendance 
on the sufferer. This is inculcated from a consideration of 
that gratitude which is due to the friends who assiduously and 
affectionately administer to all his wants and necessities, and 
of that tender regard which should be paid to the health and 
comfort of those who spend much of their time in a sick room. 

Lastly, the sufferer’s attention is very properly directed to 
the great Exemplar of this and every other virtue. 

5. “ Request tlie prayers of the congregation to whicli'you belong.” 
P. 35. 

It is extraordinary that in any laboiu’ing under grievous 
sickness, tliere should ever be found any disinclination to com- 
ply with this rule, which is conformable with the practice of the 
apostles ; for, when “ Peter was in danger, prayer was made 
without ceasing, of the Church unto God for him and St. 
James’s injunction concerning the sick, is, Pray for one 
‘ another, that ye may be hemed and accordingly provision 
has been made for the duty m (fur Liturgy. 

As a mark of our dcpdhdancc on God, of our entire submission 
to his will, and of our faith in his power and goodness, we have every 
reason to believe that he will regard it with a favourable eye, and that 
it will not be lost upon him.” P. 37. 

The objections sometimes made to this pious practice air 
next refuted, and the blessings probably resull^n^ from it, to 
him who is penitent and humbled in bis strik|{i^ly 

pointed out. 
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“ Paticikie, tranquillity of mind, spiritual aid, effectual repentance, 
unshaken faith, and, as a consequence of all, a firm assurance of the 
truth of all God’s promises generally, and a Well-grounded and joyful 
hope of their being made good in you at that day when sickness and 
sorrow shall for ever disappear, are among the ineiStimable gifts which 
it may be the will of God to gi:ant, if, like the man sick of the palsy, 
you are brought to Christ, not only in your own prayors, but in those 
of your fellow-Christians, and especially mindful of his gracious pro- 
mise, that where two or three are gathered together in Ilis name, there 
He would be in the midst of them, in those of the congregation at 
church.” P, 40. 

There follows a “ Concluding Address to the Sick Person,” 
briefly, but powerfully enforcing the observance of the fore- 
going rules; which cannot be read, we will venture to siiy, 
without exciting a lively and affecting interest in all persons, 
whether in health or in sickness ; while it is peculiary appli- 
cable to 

“ those, to whom probably day unto day, and night unto night, cer- 
tifietli the same unvaried tale of misery and pain ; and who perhaps 
feel that death, which is the end of all men, is to them near at hand, 
even at the door.” P. 46. 

Not only is the spiritual advantage of the sick person himself 
carefully consulted, in these observations of Mr. Coleridge, but 
as his comfort is also often materially affected by the behaviour 
of those about him, there follows an Address to his Attend- 
ants.” How necessary such cautions, in many cases, arc to 
them, is well known to those who are conversant in tlie impor- 
tant duty of visiting the sick. The 1st part of this Address is 
employed in considering the important point, whether the sick 
person’s danger should be made known to him, by his attend- 
ants : and it is very })roperIy determined, that the truth should 
not, in so momentous a concern, be disguised, but disclosed 
with due tenderness and discretion. BiiX if those attendants 
should be, as generally they are, near and dear relatives, this 
duty will be so painful, as to be perhaps almost impracticable 
by them ; and may be better left to the spiritual assistant, who 
can more freely communicate with the sufferer, and adapt his 
prayers to his peculiar circumstances. The 2d part of this 
Adilress exhorts the sick person’s ^attendants, to be watchful in 
improving every opportunity of giving him ^5iiitable advicci, of 
inspiring him with sentiments of gratitude and religious re- 
signation, and especially of forwarding the views of the 
minister of religion, and of directing his friend to the end which 
the Almighty ha« in all his dispensations.” The 3d part gives 
sbme salutary cautions as to the conversation which takgs place 
in the presence or hearing of the sick person ; and which, of 
coujripe, i^hould ,j^ot be on light or indifferent subjects, with a 
viewrj^of.^yerting his mind, as is often absiudly attempted, but 
such as iin itiited to so solemn an occasion. 
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** Rcgulate,^ theH} your conversation^ and, as far as you pan, all that 
passes in the room, by a due regard to the future good pf the afflicted 
person ; and this need not by any means interfere with the promotion 
of his present comfort, by tying you down only to gloomy topics of 
discourse. The offlee of religion, even in a sick room, is not to make 
men melancholy, but serious, and serious only in order to their being 
happy.” P. C.?: 

In the event of any respite of the disorder, or of subsequent 
recovery from it, the friends are, 4thly, exhorted to remind 
him who has lately suffered so much, of the large share 
of God’s mercy which he has also enjoyed,” of the duty of 
carrying into effect the good resolutions which he had for- 
merly made, and of testifying his m'atitude foi\his recovery, 
by a more intense application to me service of God, and 
to the discharge of all his Christian duties.” The 5th, and 
last part of this Address, regards the behaviour of those who 
witness the closing scene of human sufferings. Under this head 
the author gives the following very striking instance from his 
own experience of the mischievous effects of the inconsiderate 
indulgence of grief on the part of the bystanders at the death-bed. 

“ During an attendance of nearly two months, in the year 1821, 
on a young person belonging to my late parish, no one of the heart- 
rending-scenes that occurred during it, made such an impression on 
me, as that (and even the recollection of it on reading my Journal, 
fills me with horror,) which I witnessed three minutes only before the 
departure. Her senses had never failed her from the beginning ; and 
on the day before, and of lier death, her self-possession and tranquillity 
were such, as to enable her to unite fervently in prayer, and to listen to, 
and take a part in, religious conversation. — This, at her own rcciuest^ 
had occupied us, in the presence of her mother and sisters, with little 
interruption, till within twenty minutes of her end, when she became 
silent, and her eyes closed. Five minutes only before she breathed 
her last, she said, ‘ One more prayer — I am going.^ — And it was in 
the interval between my reading the ‘ Commendatory Prayer for a 
person at the point of departure,’ from the Office for the Visitation of 
the Sick, and her actual passing from life to death, that her sisters, 
believing all to be over, burst at once into dl^loud paroxysm of weep^ 
ing and wailing, and left the room ; and her mother standing close to 
her, at the head of the bed, and even supporting her pillow, hastily 
withdrew her arm, and lifting up her eyes to heaven,* and clasping her 
hands together wi^h’ a great noise, uttered a shriek of lamentation ^ so 
piercing, as to produce an effect on her poor daughter’s countenance 
and frame, that may truly be called terrible. Her eyes too, which were 
ihvis forced open once more, to survey the scene around her, had well 
nigh wanted the last mournful office of closing them.” P. 82. 

All the precautions, indeed, which in the least degree 
promise to lessen to the jmtient his present diiitress, oi 
to promote his spiritual good,” in that awful event, which 
as men we must all submit to, and as Christiw^, w6 are 
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all concetned to prepare for,” arc here delivered in such a 
manner, as *i>lainly to shew the heartfelt concern of the author 
in such distressing scenes, and his care and anxiety, as far as 
possible, to alleviate them. We close this painful subject, as 
he also does, with the following appropriate quotation from Dr. 
Paley : 

‘‘ Make not any positive judgment coneerning the deceased, by his 
dying quietly or violently, with great fears oi> a cheerful coniidence, 
with sense or without, like a lamb or a lion, with convulsions and ter- 
rible agonies, or like the silent and well-spent flame of an expiring 
taper. For these may happen severally, according to the constitution 
of the persons, and the nature of the distemper that befalls them ; or 
else, according as God pleases to dispense the grace or the punish- 
ment, for reasons only known to himself. Rather lay your hand upon 
your mouth, and adore the mysteries of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness, and for yourselves pray for grace to live well, and for the bless- 
ings of a holy and happy death.” P. 86, 

The Concluding Address to the Attendant,” calls his 
attention to the preceding advice, and prudently reminds him 
of the difficult, but important duty of shewing compassionate 
forbearance, and tender attention ” to the sick and dying ; of 
being patient, if they should be peevish; kind, if they should 
appear unthankful; of beax'ing with their weakness of mind, 
and forbearing from noticing it.” And finally, it very properly 
reminds him of the duty of improving by such mournful ex- 
perience, of considering that the distress which he witnesses 
may soon perhaps be realized in himself, and duly preparing 
for that great change which is coming upon all. 

The work is concluded with Occasional Prayers for the 
Sick,” judiciously selected from several of our best devotional 
writers. The quotations which we have introduced will shew 
the author to be correct in his religious, sentiments, and to be 
animated by a zealous piety, while he is perfectly free from all 
tincture of enthusiasm. Indeed, as will fully appear to tliose 
who read it, the work itself furnishes an excellent antidote 
against enthusiasm, under those circumstanccx^, and at those 
seasons, when its intrusion is apt to be most frequent and , 
troublesome. •To those, for whose especial use it is intended, 
it will prove, we may confidently say, a ver^t jnoiitable, as ^well 
as highly-interesting manual ; well atlapted to filleviate the pains 
of sickness, to encourage them in holy living, and to j)repare 
them for an holy dying.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN EXAMINATION INTO THE CHARGE OF HETERO- 
DOXY BROUGHT AGAINST EMINENT MEN, 

t 

In a Letter to the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

V 

Dear Sir, 

Having always felt a peculiar interest in the enquiry into the religious 
belief of men eminent for talent and intellectual powers, I have been 
induced to examine, with considprable attention, one or two instances 
which have been brought before the public, in a way which, it appears 
to me, the facts will hardly warrant. 

I allude to accusations which have been made against several cele- 
brated men, of being secretly, if not avowedly, disciples of Soci- 
nianism, when previously this has by no means been generally sup- 
posed to have been the case. ’ The Unitarians have never been 
remarkable for over-scrupulousness in tlie mode they have adopted to 
support their system. I'hcir unceremonious dismemberment of Scrip- 
ture is a proof that facts are regarded by them as obstacles of trifling 
importance, while the stretch of ingenuity exerted in twisting passages 
of Holy Writ to their purpose, obviously shews that they regard 
subtle sophistry as infinitely superior to common sense. But it is not 
their rejection or perversion of Scripture truth, to which I am more 
particularly about to allude : it is to other equally disingenuous arts to 
which they have recourse. If the liberties they take with the sacred 
writers are deserving of our highest reprobation, scarcely less so are 
those they take with uninspired authors. Not content with endea- 
vouring to make the Apostles Unitarian teachers, and thus bring 
revelation to speak in their favour ; they also want the help of emi- 
nent human authority, and therefore have endeavoured, with equal 
candour and adroitness, to press into their service names of the greatest 
eminence in literature and philosophy. Many celebrated scholars and 
divines have been represented by them as secretly, if not avowedly, 
maintaining their tenets ; and in their endeavours to enlist such power- 
ful auxiliaries under their banners, they too often betray a total dis- 
regard of correctness, and adopt an unwarrantable distortion of facts.* 
The name of any eminent divine would, doubtlei||(, be extremely 
valuable to them in support of«» their pretensions to exclusively pure 
and .orthodox Christianity : net less so would be the countenance tliey 
might derive from any distinguished scholar, whose authority might 
thus be urged as a sanction to their novel principles of criticism ; but, 
above all, they are desirous to rank eminent philosophers among their 
partizans; conscious, probably, that their system is particularly in 


• Some instanc<2s of this sort may^be seen ably detected by ^Archbishop* 
Magee (v. 3, notes, pp. 48 — 58, &c, and 341, &c.) In particular GtOtiu^ has 
been thus misrepresented : his real opinions most clearly and pjpfc^scd 

may be seen stated in the places just referred to; as also in the 127. 
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want of support from such a quarter, in order to afford some apparent 
ground for that philosophic character to which it lays such claim. 
One illustrious name, which the advocates of this sect liave been sin- 
gularly anxious to exhibit on their side, is that of Sir Isaac Newton : 
and in reference to the case of this luminary cf science, it is my 
design at present to offer a few statements and remarks, which I trust 
will not be uninteresting to those who found their religious belief on 
rational conviction, as bearing upon an enquiry into the opinions of 
one who was so pre-eminently gifted in reasonjfig powers. The Uni- 
tarian system is professedly founded on what is termed reason ; it sets 
out by the assumption that, upon reasonable principles, such and such 
doctrines must be in their nature entitled to belief, and that nothing 
can be so which involves any thing above our faculties to comprehend. 
Descending from this elevated principle, the disciple of this school 
comes down, into the region of facts, with a predisposition to reject 
every thing which stands in the way of his hypothesis. Amongst 
other extraordinary consequences, he maintains that Newton did the 
same. To any one in the least acquainted with the general character 
of Newdon’s mind, or with the avowed principles of his philosophy, 
such a supposition would surely be, in the highest degree, inconsistent 
and improbable. But let us proceed to a closer examination. 

The main strength of this accusation rests upon an anecdote, pub- 
lished some years ago, in a magazine (the circumstances will be found 
stated in Archbishop Magee’s work, vol. iii. note, p. 3 13). It appears 
that the w'riter of an article in the Monthly Repository assures the 
])ublic that a Mr, Baron (a zealous Unitarian,) told him that he had 
heard from a Mr. Haynes (of the same sect) that he had heard Sir 
Isaac use some expressions adverse to the doctrine of our Lord’s pre- 
existence : this is the sum and substance of the evidence. Upon 
such irrefragable proof, and the testimony of such disinterested and 
unexceptionable witnesses ; coming so directly from its source, and, 
independently of its authenticity, conveying so decisive an indication 
of Socinianism ; do these candid^and reasonable enquirers build their 
statements, and ex])rct us to credit them. Upon such proofs it would 
be altogether su])erduons to make any further aomment. 

The often -quoted anecdote, related, 1 believe, on the authority of 
Dr. Smith, Master ,of Trinity College, Cambridge, though it docs not 
bear directly on the question of a tendency to Socinianisn), might yet 
be adducetl as aflbrding considerable presumptive proof. The philo- 
sopher who could give it as his deliberate opinion that in the Bible he 
found more sure marks' of authenticity, than in any other book of the 
same antiquity, was surely not one who could ,be disposed, in ^ the 
slightest degree, to countenance the SociiMan method of dismembering 
the sacred volume. With regard to his critical opinions, 1 shall, how- 
ever, presently have occasion to speak more fully, for the present con- 
fining ourselves to a 'priori probability, (a species of argument which 
with our opponents must possess weight far surpassing every other 
sort, or even the testimony of facts.) It is to be observed that nothing 
can be mqre’ utterly at variance witii each other, than those habits of 
inveilj^gation jiJvhich were so conspicuous in our philosopher, and those 
which ^l^^terizc the disciples of the Unitarian school. 1'his system 
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is founded upon principles, than which it is difficult to conceive any 
more thoroughly and essentially opposed to the circumspect and hum- 
ble caution which is ^o characteristic of real inductive science. With 
the possession of such habits of mind, it appears to me impossible 
that genuine Unitarfanism can consist. To its existence, a bold theo- 
rizing spirit, never satisfied until it imagines it has grasped the whole 
compass and extent of its subject, appears absolutely essential. It is 
needless to observe to those who know qny thing of Newton’s charac- 
ter, that if there be an^ force in these remarks, the idea of his being 
a Socinian would involve that which is next to a positive contradiction. 
The spirit of Socinianism is directly opposed to that intellectual humi- 
lity which so conspicuously distinguishes the true philosopher, 

“ I do not know,” observed Newton on his death-bed, ** what I 
may seem to the v^orld, but as to myself I seem to liave been only 
like a child playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” — 
[See Biographia Pkilosophica,'] 

If such a, man could apply suc^.a sentiment to the enquiry into phy- 
sical truth, with how much more force will it apply to things beyond 
the limits of material nature, and beyond the powers of human intel- 
lect to unfold. 

There arc several parts of Sir I, Newton’s writings, the subjects of 
which have more or less reference to the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; in these we should naturally expect that some indications of 
an Unitarian spirit would not fail to discover themselves, if such had 
existed in the author’s mind. And surely in almost any work passages 
might be fixed upon, which, whatever their real tendency might be, to 
an Unitarian critic would easily afford the clearest evidence of the fact 
he is endeavouring to make out. 

From the question of j)rohabiiity, then, I proceed to that of fact ; 
and to endeavour to ascertain from ^Newton’s writings, whether any 
such expressions can be found as are capable of interpretation in 
favour of the Socinian doctrines, or even exhibit any leaning towards 
their principles; or whether, on the other hand, sufficiently strong 
testimony may not be adduced to shew the soundness of his faith in 
the doctrines of Scripture, 

The doctrines of Unitarianism, it is necessary here to remark, are 
peculiarly distinguished, not only by the singularity of the tenets 
themselves, but also by the extraordinary nature of the fundamental 
principles of interpretation upon which the system is built. Every 
con^steunt man who, adopts these principles,' in interpreting certain 
parts of Scripture,’ will of nt^cessity apply them also to all the rest of 
the sacred volume. In many instances, therefore, we may judge much 
as to any supposed adoption iJff Unitarian principles, by observing 
whether, in cases not immediately connected with the peculiar doc- 
trines in question, the same method and rule of inte^retation which 
would have be^n requisite to support such doctrines is consistently 
maintained. Newton, we know, was a man of strong cp^^sisten^y of 
mind; to the examination of his case, therefore, this rteiS(iarl|J:will 
pecviliarly apply. His theological researches were pursu^%|^|h great 
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diligejice, but they have been, by many, esteemed of little value, and 
are not considered to display a talent at all eminently or even ade- 
quately adapted to the pursuits of theology. Of him Bishop Horsley 
has observed, that though a giant in physics and geometry, he came 
forth an ordinary man in the arduous field of biblical learning and 
scriptural exposition. I allude to his alleged faults only for the sake 
of the question, What was the peculiar characteristii: defect in his 
style of investigation ? Was it general inaccuracy ? a fondness for the 
excess of metaphorical interpretation ? a disposition to explain every 
thing on a preconceived rational theory ? and a predetermination to 
suit every thing to his own views ? Had it, in short, any resemblance 
to that which is distinctive of the Unitarian school ? '' 

No one who has examined his work on the Prophecies, how severely 
soever he may he disposed to criticise, will be long in ])erceiving that, 
whatever faults it may have, it has none of this kind. An over minute 
attention to tin* literal signification; a mere matter-of-fact sort of in- 
vestigation ; an attempt to introduce mathematical precision into a sub- 
ject where the data could not afford sufficient ground : these, and other 
charges of the same nature, might become the topics of critical censure ; 
but, with whatever eye these peculiarities may be regarded, it is certain 
that they are utterly incompatible with the spirit of Unitarian inter- 
pretation. No man who should set about to interpret the doctrine? of 
tlie Bible upon kindred principles with those on vvliicli Newton has 
interpreted the prophecies, could ever by possibility deduce from it 
Socinian doctrines. If he fell into error it would he of an essentially 
opposite description to the errors of the Unitarian theology, 

i have been particularly anxious in examining the work on the l^ro- 
phecies, to 'see whether the author any where expresses himself with 
much i)articularity as to the great mysteries of our religion. 

It may be remarked in general, that throughout the whole book he 
constantly speaks of the expiation of sins by the passion of Christ, as 
a matter of course, without explaining his meaning any further ; hut, 
j)erhaps, the following passages may be regarded as applying rather 
more pointedly. 

After quoting the prophecy of the seventy weeks, of which he gives his 
own translation from the original, be makes this comment : “ Here by 
])iitting a week for seven years, arc reckoned 4f}0 years from the time 
that the dispersed Jews should be re-incorporated into a people and a 
holy city, until the death and resurrection of Christ : whereby trans- 
gression shoidd he finished, and sins ended, iniquity be expifited, and 
everlasting righteousness brought in, .-yid tJiis vision be accomplislied, 
and the prophet consummated : > that prop^jjcl whom rhe Jews e3^|^c^ed; 
and whereby the most holy should be anointed, he who is therefore in 
the next words called the Anointed, that is, x\\e Messiah or Christ, For 
by joining the accomplishment of the torsion with the expiation of sins, 
the 490 years are ended with the dcathof (Jirist.” (Part 1 . ch, x, p. 1 ,30.) 

“ The former part of this prophecy related to the first coming of 
Christ, being dated to his coming a^ a prophet ; thisT being dated to 
his co^iig as .a prince, a king seems to relate to his second coming. 
Th^^ prophet was consummate, and the most holy anointed; 

here, was anointed comes to be prince and to reign. " P. 1.3?. 

vor. ix. 4 i> 
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From both these passages, and especially the last, I thirtk no other 
impression can be left upon the reader’s mind, than that the author 
maintained, in its literal sense, the received doctrine of the churcli re- 
specting the divinity of Christ, and the atonement wrought by him 
at his death. If lie does not with any particularity dwell upon this 
doctrine (which in fact his subject would not lead him to do), it is 
surely quite cvklent that he does not in the least question, or wdsh to 
refine away the received faith. 

Again, let us take the following passage : “ In the infancy of the ^ 
nation of Israel, when God had given them a law, and made a cove- 
nant with them to be their God if they would keep his command- 
ments, he sent prophets to reclaim them, as often as they revolted to 
the worship of other gods : and upon their returning to him, they 
sometimes renewed the covenant which tliey had broken. 'I'hese pro- 
phets he continued to send till the days of Ezra : but after their pro- 
phecies were read in the synagogues, those prophecies were thought 
sufficient. For if the people would not hear Moses and the old 
prophets, they w'ould hear no new ones, no, not tliough they should 
rise from the dead. At length, when a new truth was to be preached 
to the Gentiles : namely, iliat Jesus was the Christy God sent new 

S ihets and teachers : but after their writings were also received 
read in the synagogues of the Christians, prophecy ceased a second 
time. IVe have Moses^ the Prophets and Apostles^ and the words of 
Christ himself; and if we wiW not hear them, we sliall be more inex- 
cusable than the Jews. For the prophets and apostles have foretold, 
that as Israel often revolted and brake the covenant, and upon re- 
pentance renewed it, so there should be a falling away among the 
Christians soon after the days of the apostles ; and, that ih the latter 
days, God would destroy the impenitent rcvolters,,and make a new 
covenant with his people. And the giving ear to the prophets is a 
fundamental character of the true Church. For God has so ordered 
the prophecies, that in the latter days, ‘ the wise may understand, but 
the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the wicked shall under- 
stand.’ Dan. xii. 9, 10. The authority of emperors, kings, and 
princes, is human. The authority of councils, synods, bishops, and 
presbyters, is human. The authority of the prophets is divine, and 
comprehends the sum of religion, reckoning Moses and the apostles 
among the prophets ; and if an angel from lieavcn preach any other 
gospel, than what they have delivered, let him be accursed. Their writ- 
ings contain the covenant between God and his people, with instructions 
for keeping this covenant ; instances of God’s judgments upon them 
tliai humk k, and pnediction:^ of things to come. VVlulc the people of 
God keep the covenant, they continue to be his people : when they 
break it they cease to be his, people or church, and become ‘ the 
synagogue of Satan, who say th^ are Jews and are not,’ and no power 
on earth is authorized to alter this covenant.’ ” (On the Prophecies of 
Daniel^ part I. chap. i. p. 13. ed. 1733.) 

Could a ScvJinian liave maintspned, as the author of passage 
has done, the distinguishing doctrine of the new revelatiotl ihat jj[esus 
was the Christ? Would a writer, who believed Jesus af^ihere 

prophet, have so peculiarly distinguished and elevated jfiim ^bovc 
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Moses and the other prophets and apostles? Would he have so ex- 
pressly reckoned Moses and the apostles among the prophets, but have 
so carefully excepted Christ ? ^ 

In the same work (on Daniel, part I. chap. xi. p. 148), Sir 1. 
Newton has given a long note, which shews the great accuracy and di- 
ligence with which he examined the sacred writings. He collects a 
vast number of instances to shew, that the subjects ot our Saviour’s 
parables were almost invariably taken from some suggestion from 
5^ surrounding objects; and concludes, that as wt^can so often ascertain 
this to have been the case, it is a fair inference, that it was so like- 
wise in several other cases, when we are not in possession of all the 
circumstances, llicse are, perhaps, a very important kind of obser- 
vations in regard to the elucidation of many passages, which seem to 
involve difficulty : but my chief object in mentioning this circumstance, 
is to observe, that it affords an example of much superior talents for 
theological research in its illustrious author, than some critics have been 
disposed to allow liiin credit for. This practice of our Lord is ably and 
clearly compared with that of the prophets, who frequently represented 
what they wished to enforce by symbolical actions ; and he thus ob- 
serves, “ Christ being endued with a nobler 'prophetic spirit than the 
rest, excelled also in this kind of speaking, yet so as not to speak by 
his own actions, tliat was less grave an(l decent, but to turn into 
parables such things as olfered themselves.” 

These are a few passages occurring in a book (let it be remembered) 
not professedly bearing upon any doctrinal question. The statement 
of doctrinal truths is therefore made only by the way : in such a case, 
from omission nothing can be argued, but from the expressions which 
are adopted, much may be inferred; because, under such circum- 
stances, a writer, i.i making that slight and cursory mention of doctrines 
which his subject would require, would naturally do it in those terms, 
which most accorded with his own system of belief, which ho would 
in this case assume as a matter of course, without introducing ex- 
pressions of a controversial tendency. 

brom this part of tlie enquiry, I now proceed to another, which 
niiglit seem likely to afford more direct evidence. 

I’here is a small work of the same distinguished author, perhaps not 
so extensively known as the last mentioned, from which any charge 
brought against him as a Socinian, might naturally be expected to be 
substantiated. If any where, it would be in a critical discussion of the 
disputed text in St. John’s epistle, and of another passage of similar ^ 
imj)ort which has also been controv«Tted, that we should expect to 
find a profession of Socinian sentiments, of at leasld)e enabled tt dij^cct 
them, if not openly professed. With this view, I have therefore care- 
fully examined the tract in question, and will proceed to lay the result 
of my examination before the reader. 

It is entitled “ An Historical Account of Tvs'o Notable Corruptions 
of Scripture, in a Letter to a Friend.” An erroneous and imperfect 
copy was ‘published in 1754, as addressed to Mr, Le Clerc. Bishop 
Hotkey published it in his edition of Newton’s works, (vol. v. p. ID.'l) 
frotifi^ a in the author’s band writing, in the possession of Dr. 
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Ekens, Dean of Carlisle : in which, though in the epistolary form, it is 
not addressed to any one by name. * 

At the commencement of tbi^ enquiry, Newton expresses his object 
to be simply critical, and not doctrinal : to expose what he considers 
the fraud of inserting a spurious text into the sacred writing, but by no 
means to comment upon any particular article of doctrine. He observes 
that, “ In the Eastern nations, and for a long time in the Western, the 
faith subsisted without this text; and it is rather a danger to religion, 
than an advantage, to make it now lean upon a bruised reed. There ^ 
cannot be better service done to the truth, than to purge it of things 
spurious : and therefore, knowing your prudence and calmness of 
temper, 1 am confident I shall not offend you, by telling you my 
mind plainly; especially since it is 7io article of faith no point of 
discipline, nothing but a criticism concerning a text of scripture which 
T am going to write about.” (P. 40 . 5 .) 

Such is the general statement of the author’s object; and in re- 
ference to the degree of evidence which this statement is calculated to 
afford as to his tenets, it is altogether irrelevant to scrutinize the 
justness of his critical arguments. If wx- concede the whole point 
which he labours to establish, it will yet be sufficiently clear from these 
introductory observations alone, that he is actuated by no wish what- 
ever to impugn the established faith. He expressly refers to tlic creed 
of the early ages; what this was, is sufficiently well known. This creed, 
he asserts, was founded upon sufficient scriptural authority, without 
the passage in St. John’s Epistle, and such an assertion, in fart, implies 
nothing less than an admission altogether irreconcilable with So- 
cinianism. 

No sound theologian will deny the propriety of the gendral remarks 
which follow, relative to the expediency of discarding dubious 
proofs : nor can any thing be more evident, than that tlie distinction 
he is so careful to draws in order to detend himself from any impu- 
tation of heterodoxy, is a distinction most solid and necessary. 'I’lie 
spuriousness of the passage in question, it is clearly implied, constitutes 
to his mind no argument whatever against tlw» doctrine which it has 
been adduced to sujipoVt, 

The detail of his argument is entirely composed of extensive 
enquiries into the authorities among tlic Fathers, for and against the 
passage in question. With these topics, the present enquiry irs wholly 
unconcerned. W^e will suppose all that is advanced to be perfectly 
certain, even then we can find nothing which can in any way fix the 
imputation of heterodoxy on th^ author. 

IJJewiton argues much oq the internal evidence of the supposed 
interpolation, frora'wdiat ho considers a want of connexion in the sense; 
when the omissions are made, he paraphrases the passage, according to 
his own view of its meaning, Tlie following extracts from this para- 
phrase, are the only parts in which any expressions occur, bearing on 
our present purpose. 

“ Je^us is the Son of Gqd : that Son spoken of in the Psalms, 

wliere he saith, ‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotteb thee.’ 
This is he that after the Jews had long expected him first 
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in a mortar body, being the Son of God, as well by his resur- 

rection from the dead (Acts xiii. 33,) as by his supernatural birth of 

the virgin. (Luke i. 35.) Three that bear record of his coming. 

The sliedding of his blood, accompanied with his resurrection, 

whereby he became the most faithful martyr or witness of this truth, 
" (P.528.) 

I 4 m not aware in what sense the above words can •be understood, 
if they do not imply an admission of the incarnation. This last 
application of our Saviour’s own words before? Pilate, to the subject 
of the witness here spoken of by St. John, can be regarded in no other 
light than a very apposite scriptural illustration : and is as far as pos- 
sil)le from conveying any intimation that the writer did not believe 
our Lord’s death to have been any thing more than a mere martyrdom. 
Newton then observes, that the sense, as given according to his pa^ 
raphrasc, is plain and consistent, but not so when the supposed inter- 
polations are admitted : and adds, “ If it be said that we are not to 
determine what is scripture, and what not, by our private judg- 
ments ; I confess it, in places not controverted : but in disputable 
places, I love to take up with what 1 can best understand. It is the 
temper of the hot and superstitious part of mankind, in matters of 
religion, ever to ho fond of mysteries; and for that reason to like 
best what they undcrstjmd least. Such men may use the apostle 
John as they please ; but 1 liave that honour for him, as to believe, 
that he wrote good sense, and therefore take that sense to be his 
which is the best : especially, since I am defended in it by so great 
authority ” (P. 529.) 

Now it is here to be observed, that the mystery he speaks of is 
clearly not’ the mystery of the Holy Trinity; because that (as an article 
of faith established on other grounds) is, according to his own previous 
acknowledgment, not affected by the rejection of tins passage. But 
wliat lie thus leaves to the ‘‘ lovers of mystery,” is simply the obscure 
and not easily intelligible form of expression, in which (as he main- 
tains) the admission of the disputed clauses would involve the passage. 

I lence, tlien, we can derive no proof whatever unfavourable to New- 
ton’s belief in the great mysteries of Christianify. 

The second part of the tract consists of a similar critical enquiry into 
the genuineness of the reading of i Tim. iii. If. iijxiytpMOi) iy crapKi, 
ti c. The w'ord (Ifoc is maintained to be corruptly inserted instead ofoc. 
The author enters at large into the critical history of the passage, but 
never once bints in the slightest degree at any doubt he entertained » 
of the divinity of Christ, but merely of tlie correct reading of this 
particular passage. And after paraphn^sing it .«w*cording to his% idea 
of the true meaning, he observes, “ to interpret the passage of Christ, 
ivithout restraining it to his Divinity, maki's the sense easy.” (P. 548). 

Not to “ restrain the meaning'* to the particular point of Christ’s 
Divinity, is surely not to question that, on other grounds, divinity was 
rightly ascribed lo him. 'J’hc langimge of a disciple of Unitarianisni, 
.would surely have been widely diffevent. — The whole of the remaining 
discussion is simply critical. 

The final conclusion is in tlicse words: — “ You see what freedom 
I have used in this discourse, and- I hope you will interpret ii 
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candidly. For if the ancient churches, in debating and deciding the 
greatest mysteries of religion, knew nothing of these two texts, I 
understand not why we should be so fond of them now the debates 
are over,” &c. , 

This is surely plain and candid language : — had the writer’s object been 
controversial ; had he in the least wished to make it appear that the 
doctrines of tHe Trinity and Incarnation were not scriptural, or not 
professed by the early church, — having spoken his mind so f\illy on 
other topics, he surely Would not have hesitated to do so on this. The 
debates and decisions here alluded to are obviously no others than 
those of early councils, who all recognized these doctrines, whether 
the particular texts in question were adopted or not ; whilst the ad- 
mission in general, that there are mysteries in religion, is .most explicitly 
made. , 

There is only one passage more in these tracts, to < which it will be 
necessary to make any allusion ; and this, perhaps, is the only one which 
can with any plausibility be represented as unfavourable to Newton’s 
orthodoxy. 

In one passage, speaking of the form for baptism, Newton adds 

from which they tried at first to derive the Trinity.” On this 
Horsley observes in a note, “ the insinuation contained in this ex- 
presssion is very extraordinary, to come from a writer who was no 
Socinian.” — Note, p. 498. 

Now with respect to this passage, in the first place, the expression, what- 
ever it may be construed to insinualCy does not in reality involve any 
direct avowal of a deniaU or even doubt of the doctrine, but only of the 
application of a particular passage to its support. The utmost which 
the author can be literally understood to mean is, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not satisfactorily derived, from the form enjoined for 
the administration of baptism by our Saviour. But if to say, “ they 
tried,' implies that they failed, it is impossible to conceive to what 
writers or rcasoners New'ton meant to allude. No Christiiin Writer 
that 1 am aware of has tried.; and certainly, no sound divine would 
try to derive such a doctrine on the authority of one insidated text. 
Still less could that single text be the one in question : for that text 
alone, though it proves a plurality of persons, would certainly not 
prove the Unity of the Divine essence. The doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity is not derived from any insulated text, but from the accumu- 
lated testimony of the whole tenor of scripture, and from com- 
paring texts and qualifying by each other assertions of idurality and 
unity, which would otherwise «seem at variance. The substance of 
Newlon’s remark mtght the»?fore perfectly well have proceeded from 
the most orthodox believer. His form of expression “ they tried,” is 
certainly somewhat singular, but the utmost I should be disposed to 
say of it is, that in accordance with any known facts, it is entirely 
inexplicable. The author must hsrve been writing without being per- 
fectly acquainted with the history of the profession of opinions respect- 
ing this doctrivie : but his want «of sufficient acquaintance wftli the 
history of religious opinion, would be no argument that he- mis- 
apprehended or denied any particular doctrine of religion; hk suppos- 
ing that any divines Jiad failed in deducing the doctrine of tt^c Trinity 
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from one imssagej is no proof whatever that he did not conceive it fully 
establislied froKi others. 

In conclusion I would observe, that the primary principle of So- 
cinianism, the rejection of mysteries as such, throughout the whole of 
these writings of our distinguished philosopher, is hiost distinctly dis- 
avowed. An adherence to the ancient faith of the Christian Church 
is all along an acknowledged principle : and the author throughout 
displays the greatest care and ca\ition in the endeavour to preserve 
pure and uncorrupted the sacred text. In both respects, he evidently 
shews himself as widely at variance as can be conceived, with the 
practice of the Unitarian School, characterized, as it is, by features of 
a precisely opposite cast; and evincing, as it does, both a total want of 
respect for antiquity, and the most groundless, capricious, and un- 
warrantable mutilation of scripture to serve its purposes. The pas- 
sages from Newton’s writings, on which I have here commented, arc, 
as far as my search has enabled me to ascertain, the only statements 
of his opinions authentically recorded, which can in any degree bear 
upon the question of a supposed leaning to heterodoxy. That no such 
charge can be at all substantiated from these passages, is in my 
opinion completely evident upon any thing like an impartial examina- 
tion of them. If I should be thought to have thus in any degree 
i^ucceeded in doing away misconceptions whicli, it is to be feared, have 
be(‘n too widely dispersed, and too hastily adopted, my object woidd 
be fully answered. And to the satisfaction of vindicating the ortho- 
doxy of so eminent a man, and of taking from the Socinian cause its 
claim to the countenance of such a powerful auxiliary, I trust may be 
added the hope of thus discountenancing the conceit so often adopted 
by the half-educated sciolist, from the supposed sanction of distin- 
guished examples, that there is any thing philosophical in rejecting the 
literal truths of scripture, because they stand in opposition to pre- 
conceived theory. 

Uoserving for a future opportunity the consideration of another 
case of the same kind as that now examined, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, B. P. 

July XHty 1025 . 


ON THE CONNEXION OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS WITH 

xMANUAL INDUSTRY. 

- • 

To the Editor of the Christian Rcrnc'iahr'tncer. 

Sir, 

In your last Number there are some important hints on the propriety 
of uniting the Moral and Religious .Education of the Children who are 
at the National Schools, with some occupations of active life, such as 
those of a garden or a factory. Havjng for many years been connected 
with a school in which these projects have been carried into full ef- 
fect,.! «h;ill venture, with your permission, to ofter some observations 
on the ptacticability of realizing these advantages, and shall first of all 
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obviate some objections which T have heard occasionally ufged against 
them. * 

I’he first is this — that it withdraws the elder boys, who are the 
teachers, from the school, and that it therefore maims the whole system 
of national instruclion. No doubt there is some plausibility in this 
objection ; but, I apprehend it is, in a great degree, founded on this 
false assumption — viz. that it is the sole object of the National Schools 
to educate the children as scholars^ whereas it is, or it ought to be, 
their chief object, to fiw them for the station which they are to hold in 
society. Even admitting then, that the school should not, from this 
cause, be able to exhibit such a perfect model of Dr. Bell’s system, 
yet I should be far from admitting the conclusion, that it therefore 
ought not to be attempted, because a less perfect school, which blends 
habits of manual industry with those of moral and religious instruction, 
is, in my opinion, far preferable to another which is more perfect irt its 
classes, but less practically useful to the children of the poor. 

For all real and substantial purposes, however, I am disposed to 
think, that a school of this kind will be fully ec^ual to another of a 
more exclusive description. Perhaps the boys may not write quite so 
finely : the use of the spade and the wheelbarrow may injure the delicacy 
of their penmanship — buj as far as I have observed, they answer quite 
as correctly in their religious instruction, and I am disposed to think, 
that it gives a strength and solidity to their minds, which is quite 
as valuable as the mere arts of reading and spelling. 

Another objection which is lu’ged against such active occupations, 
arises from the eifect which they arc supposed to have on the trades 
of others. Thus, a garden, in which the children are employed, it is 
said, must injure the neighbouring gardeners. Even allow'ing the full 
force of this objection, I cannot admit that it ought tg deter us for one 
moment from employing the children of the poor, whom w^e educate, 
in this useful and practical manner. On whom does the whole benefit 
redound ? Is it not on the families of the working orde rs ? If we 
teach them the means of earning their living, is it not to all re^l intents, 
as good as giving them an apprenticeshij) ? ► Can the father complain 
that his son is "tauglit the art which he himself practises ; or because it 
takes a customer or two from him, w^ould he wisli to deprive his son of 
this permanent advantage ? 

There is good sense enough, [ am satisfied, amongst the people of 
this country, to see through the futility of all such objections, because 
• they must sec that the benefit is great and lasting, whilst the injury is 
accidental and transient. Whether it be a factory or a garden, it is 
carrjf;d on solely for .the benefit of the school, and not for any private 
interests — it is for* the employment of their children, and not for the 
employment of mere capital, that the business is conducted. Let 
this distinction be clearly understood, and, depend upon it, that all 
such objections would be shamed into silence. 

As to the choice of the occupation, it must, of course, depend in 
a great measure on local circumstances. — Perhaps, there are towns in 
which it might not be expedient to connect a garden with a National 
School.' — The work is of that kind which is cheerful and healthy, and 
not too laborious for the strengtii of the elder boys. It gives them a 
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taste for domestic pursuits, and it encourages habits' of economy and 
early rising. There are also moral habits wliich they must acquire. 
They must learn to respect the property of others, to keep their hands 
from picking and stealing the fruit, &c. In shgrl, I have seen so 
many advantages arising from tlicsc horticultural occupations, that 1 
would earnestly recommend tlieir adoption wherever they can be con- 
nected with a National School. * 

The earnings of the children are of course to be given to the parents ; 
at least the greater portion of them : but they Should in general be laid 
out for the hoy’s clothing, or in such manner that be may see that he 
reaps the produce of his labour. The time to be devoted to the gar- 
den, from the school, must also depend on circumstances ; but, as a 
general rule, I should say, that about two or three days in the week 
would be found amply sufficient, and would alFord a sufficient rotation 
for the elder children. 

In many cases it has been found, that the head gardener, (who 
should always be fully competent to his station, and a man of good 
disposition, and of sound understanding), can also act as a teaclicr to 
the boys, so that their school education may be kept up at the inter- 
vals of labour ; and when this can be accomplished, it is very desirable^, 
because much time is saved, and the boys arc more likely to under- 
stand tlieir employments. Nor is there in general mucli difficulty in 
disposing of the produce (which should always be sold at tlie average 
market price, and by no means loiver) since the friends and supporters 
of the school are naturally willing to consume the produce of the 
children’s labours. 

But though a garden is, I think, on many accounts, to be preferred 
to the occupations of a factory, yet local circumstances must often 
decide the point , and here there should be the nicest discrimination 
used ill the selection. It will in general be found, that it is expedient 
ratlicr to introduce some new occiqintion, than to interfere with any 
manufactvires tvliich Jiavc been carried on in the place. The object, it 
should be recollected, is not pecuniary ])rolit, but industrious employ- 
ment ; and so long as the expenses are defrayed, every desirable end 
is answered. This indeed, should be looked upon as the point of per- 
fection ; because, if pursued as matter of revenue at the school, it might 
reasonably awaken tlic jealousies of trade, but if conducted only for 
the employment of the children, there is no reasonable man who could 
fairly object to it. 

The chief difficulty will always arise from the first outlay of capital ; • 
a few hundred pounds being required "for the necessary buildings, &rc. 
Yet such is the benevolence and generos'fy of the i resent age, ^t I 
am disposed to think, there are few large towns wliere some individuals 
do not exist, who might venture on tliis work of Christian charity. 
And certain I am, that such a factory is in truth a more noble monu- 
ment of benevolencie than any alnts'-house for the poor; because it 
enables the poor man to keep himself from the want of an alms’- 
house; and prevention in charity, as*wcll as in medicine, is the noblest 
part of science. 

I hav^ confined my observations to the schools for boys, because 
these are evidently the most important in reference to the occupations 
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of manual industry. But th0 argument holds equally g6od with re- 
spect to our National Schools for the female sex. Hv?re', indeed, the 
girls are acquiring the art of working and knitting, as well as of reading 
and writing, but they should also, if possible, learn the arts of scouring 
and cleaning the house, of washing, ironing, &c. And I think it w6uld 
not be amiss, to allow some of the cider girls occasionally to go out to 
the houses of iSie subscribers to the school, to assist in such occupations, 
besides taking their parts in keeping clean the school-rooms. Nor 
should it be objected to, that their mothers occasionally require their 
attendance at home on the younger children. This, I know, is nOe of 
the arguments which has been used in behalf of the Infant Schools, 
but to me it has always appeared as an argument against them. HoW 
can a girl of twelve years old be better employed, than in learning to 
take care of the house when her mother is from home ? ^ You will say, 
she is n teacher at the school, and the class must suffer from her 
absence. Be it so^ this accidental loss is her permanent gain, for the 
nursing the babe at home is to her., equivalent to the occasional em- 
ployment of her brother at the garden or the factory^ The whole 
mistake arises from considering the National Schools, whether for bqys 
or girls, as if they were only intended to make them scholars ; whereas 
it should be their great object to form the children for their future 
stations in society ; and, for this end, there is nothing so useful as a 
due mixture of book-learning with active industry. And I am satis- 
fied that a teacher, who is engaged occasionally with nursing her 
younger brothers or sisters, and in imparting to them the first elements 
of reading or spelling, is in fact quite as much improving her own mind, 
as if she were always at the head of her class, and that what the class 
may suffer by her occasional absence, ouglit not for one mbment to be 
placed against this union of popular education with popular industry. 

I am, yours, &c. 

CLERICUS BATHONIENSIS. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT.^ 

Tlie combinations of workmen in all parts of the kingdom have 
necessarily excited much attention. Threats, and other means of in- 
timidation, have been used to deter men from working, who were 
satisfied with their wages, and, masters from employing them. But 
at i^ynderland the sailors wejat beyond this ; they attempted forcibly 
to detain a vessel,* whose crew were content with their pay ; and the 
military, who were called in to resist the attempt, were compelled, iu 
self-defence, to fire upon the misguided mob ; an event, deeply to be 
deplored. It is true, in the eye of the law, all who mix with tumul- 


In the artiok under this head, ir. our last Number, insert before cow- 
merkM pi'osperity ; — and for commercial read national^ in the eighth line from the 
bottom of p.^01 and for thk government; read r/uVgovernment, inlihe thirty- 
one of p, 503 . - 
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(JuDUS assemblies are criminal, but it cannot be forgotten, that many are 
present at sucU meetings, merely through ignorance, or a thoughtless 
curiosity; — this it is, which makes this summary exercise of poirer, 
however necessary, peculiarly distressing. — May the blood which has 
been shed teach the survivors a salutary lesson ! — K is absurd to ima- 
gine that their conduct can be justified, upon the principle, that a man 
may refuse to work if he cannot obtain the price he sets upon his labour. 
The outrage was not a violation of the comj^nnation laws, but a breach 
of tlie peace ; an attack upon the property and persons of British sub- 
jects. “ It was a deliberate endeavour, vi et armis^ to rob a large num- 
ber of Englishmen of their means of livelihood, — both the poor, who 
were earning daily pay, and the coal-proprietors and merchants, who 
employed them to navigate their ships, and sell their cargoes. The 
law under which this atrocious attempt has been overpowered, was not 
a law against combination ; it was the old law of the land, by which 
the king’s subjects are protected in the blessings of life and freedom.*' 
The laws relating to workmen have, during the last two sessions^ 
been so much discussed in Parliament, that it may not be useless or un- 
interesting, ^to review shortly what has been done. Previously to 1824, 
there were many statutes in force, which affected to regulate most 
minutely the condition of workmen. They proposed to fix the amount 
of wages, the number of hours every man should work, the time he 
should be allowed for his breakfast and for his dinner ; the sum he 
should pay for his meals ; and above all, the price the customer should 
pay for the goods, rendering it penal for a master to give, or for a 
servant to take, higher wages than the act allowed. The following are 
the titles to some of the acts — “ Of the Fees of Craftsmen and the Price 
of their Werke,** The Price of ilk Workmanshippe,” The Price of 
Craftesmenne’s Wark, of Meate and Drinke in Tavernes,** “ Ancnt the 
setting of Ordour and Price in all Stuffb,** “ An Act for regulating 
the Journeymen Tailors.** Many statutes, too, imposed severe 
restraints upon workmen meeting together for any purpose whatsoever. 
That the principle of such statutes is most absurd and unjust, we 
apprehend, none will deny. The labour of a mechanic is his property, 
and surely he has a right to obtain for it the beet price he can. But 
while we acknowledge this, we must also admit, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that no body of men have a right, by menace, or otherwise, 
to deter others from working at what rate of wages they please, or to 
endeavour to prevent masters from employing them. All meetinga 
and combinations, then, for such purposes, are most pernicious, and by 
the common law of the land are illegid. It is surprising then, and it can 
only be accounted for by the haste with* which the bill was passed, that-, 
in the session of 1824, not only all the statutes wo have alludecT to 
above were repealed, but it was enacted, that workmen, who should 
thereafter enter into any combination to obtain higher wages, or to 
regulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture or trade, should not 
be liable to any indictment or prosecution, or to any proceeding or 
punishment under the common law. Thus this act precluded the pos- 
sibility of applying a remedy to a state of things, which^might become, 
and is become, a great evil : but we will not detail the . fearful results 
of this ill-advised measure; suffice it to say, that, in almost every town, 
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the workmen have combined in the most systematic matineir, and liave 
held language, and acted in a way, totally inconsistent with the rights and 
inteipsts of the community at large. In one of their addresses, the dele- 
gates— for they have a formal delegation, a kind of federal republic, all 
the trades being represented by delegates constituting a sort of con- 
gress — are directed, first, to point out the masters they dislike ; secondly, 
to warn such n);%sters of the danger, in which they are placed in con- 
sequence of the combination ; thirdly, to try every thing which pru- 
dence might dictate, to put them (the masters) out of the trade* These 
mischievous demagogues, while they assert their own right to dispose of 
their own labour in what manner and upon what terms they please, are 
unmindful that, by their factious proceedings, they destroy the property 
of their .fellows who are willing to work, and of their masters whose 
machinery and capital they suffer to lie idle. It is obvious, such a state 
of things is quite incompatible with the well being of the •country, and 
would quickly destroy our manufactures and trade. By an act passed 
iq the last session, which repeals the act of the preceding year, the 
common law is declared to be restored, and it contains some useful 
provisions, for regulating the relation between the masters and their 
workmen. Every man may dispose of his own labour as he chooses, 
but he is denied the right of controlling, or interfering with, the labour 
or property of others. 

The independence of St. Domingo has at length been formally re- 
cognised by the French Government, on condition that an indemnity of 
150 millions of francs (6 millions sterling) he paid to the ancient pro- 
prietors of the island, and that goods under the French flag be admitted 
at half the duties of those in other vessels. Although we never thought 
the French had thepower, had they been mad enough to attempt it afresh, 
to re-cnslave St. Domingo, yet this recognition is of great im{)ortance. 
It is an abandonment, on the part of France, of a principle to which she 
has long fondly clung, — that a revolted colony should never be recog- 
nised as an independent state. This scruple having been overcome, we 
may he sure that, ere long, the revolted colonies of Spain will be re- 
cognised by France as free and independent states ; a recognition 
which her manufacturing and commercial interests so loudly call for. 
Nor is this step of the French Government without advantage to 
England. Respecting the theoretic rights of France, we have hitherto 
abstained from treating the Flaytians as independent ; we may now ex- 
pect a commercial treaty will be forthwith concluded, and thus a new 
, market will be organized for British manufactures. 

, Gjreece still struggles to he free — but so far the struggle has been 
irregular and hopeless. We have, indeed, during the last month, heard 
of sdShe successes on her parf, but we are compelled to receive such 
accounts with susi)icion* It is well known, that the Greek Committee, 
and its agents, have anxiously, with the pure and honourable intention, 
no doubt, of benefitting the cause they advocate, concealed from the 
people of England, the failings and misfortunes of Greece. When they 
announce a victory wc believe them ; but' then we fear that some facts 
are kept back ; that tlie whole truth would be cause rather of sadness 
tlian of joy. During this contest we have looked for some controlling 
power, to collect and organize the scattered energies of tliat ill-fated 
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country. Now that she is only emerging from a long night of the most 
brutal tyranny and the most grindingpppression, it would be strange, if 
we found in her inhabitants much virtue or intelligence. . It woul# be 
a miracle in the history of human nature, if a system of extortion had 
not generated artifice and fraud. We have seen Odysseus — a robber — 
the descendant of a race of robbers — educated in the court of Ali 
Pacha, an admirable school of villany— the popular, leader of the 
forces of Greece. We have seen him also, after having cajoled Col. 
Stanhope (the representative of the Greek Committee) into the belief, 
that he was a disinterested patriot, in order to share in the loan raised 
in England, join the destroyers of his country. His place has been 
supplied by Gourra, who was also in the service of Ali Pacha, by 
whom he was honoured, as the murderer of a Turkish officer obnoxious 
fo that tyrant. Nor is the marine under better management. The 
Archipelago is now infested with Greek vessels, which respect no flag, 
and destroy alike the property of friend and foe. Earnestly as we wish 
that Greece should be restored to her due place in the rank of nations, 
and possessed of a well constituted government, we fear it is scarcely 
probable that it can be accomplished by the operation of such elements. 
We have looked in this contest for the virtue and wisdom of a Bolivar, 
or a Washington — but in vain. We have found degradation, trea- 
chery, and crime. There is indeed one virtuous and able man — 
Prince Mavrocordato ; and the opposition he has experienedis another 
proof of the corruption of his countrymen. It is now s.iid, that Lord 
Cochrane and Sir Robert Wilson are about to proceed to Greece with 
a body of auxiliaries, and that the Greek Committee engage to provide 
sufficient funds. If these leaders can gain the confidence of the Greeks, 
doubtless, much may be done : the navy of Greece is at present more 
than a match for that of Turkey ; what will be its superiority, com- 
manded by Lord Cochrane? But although we heartily wish success 
to the cause, we cannot agree with those who think that England should 
become the ally of Greece. Arguments in particular have been ad- 
vanced to induce her to take this step; first, that Greece is unjustly and 
cruelly oppressed by Turkey; secondly, that she, as an independent 
state, would be a valuable customer for British manufactures. Before, 
however, a nation plunges into war, it is absolutely necessary to weigh 
carefully the argijjnents against it, as well as those in favour of it. 
That England is at present an object of extreme jealousy to the conti- 
nental powers, is sufficiently manifest. Would they then quietly allow 
that England, who already holds Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands, in the Mediterranean, should possess herself of Greece, and 
lay siege to Constantinople? The firs't gun which Great Britainjired 
in defence of Greece, would exasperate against her t very state between 
the Eastern shores of die Atlantic and the opposite extremity of Europe. 
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the Earl Spencer, K: G. the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Clarendon. 
President. — ^The Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
Vice-Presidents. — ^The Rt. Hon. the 
Earl Compton, the Hon. and Rev, 
11. Carleton, the Hon. and Rev.' T. 
L. Dimdas, the Hon. and* Rev. P. 
A. Irby, the Hon. and Rev. G. 
Spencer, the Hon. and Rev. R. B. 
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Riggs Miller, Bart. Sir William 
Wake, Bart, the Rev. R. Baxter. 
Treasurer. — ^The Rev. T. Sikes. 
Secretaries. — ^The lion, and Rev. G. 
Spencer, the Rev. P. Thornton, 


It is with feelings of the liveliest 
satisfaction, that we draw the attention 
of our readers to the account sub- 
joined of the First Anniversary Meet- 
ing of this Committee, which has 
enlarged its operations under circum- 
stances from which we may predict 
the happiest results. We have no 
hesitation in expressing ovr full con- 
viction, that the endeavours which 
have been made under the sanction, 
and with the advice, of the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, to extend the influ- 
ence of this excellent Society in the 
, town* and county of Northampton, 
present an example of zeal combined 
wiUi discretion, which we trust ere 
long will be followed ^throughout the 
whole kingdom. Until the middle of 
the last year, the Committee at Nor- 
thampton consisted of but few mem- 
bers, whose existence as a Committee 
of the Parent Society was little known, 
except to the clergy, and its influence 
was necessarily very limited. It may 
not be out of place lo remark, that 
the proceedings, both of the Society 
for Promoting 'Christian Knowledge, 


and also of its Committees, have, till 
of late yfears, been of that plain, un- 
obtrusive character, which attends 
bodies conscious of the integrity of 
their purpose, and indifferent to popu- 
lar applause. The principle is one, 
which it is impossible* not to admire 
in the abstract; but perhaps it has 
been practically carried to too great 
an extent, if the feelings and habits of 
religious society, at this time, be taken 
into consideration. We therefore hail 
with delight the disposition now mani- 
fested by many of the friends both of 
this Society, and also of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, no longer to suffer 
these great lights lo be hid. We are 
persuaded that the importance of the 
labours, which these two Societies have 
for the last century so unostentatiously 
and so successfully carried on, to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the Christian 
religion at home and abroad, requires 
only to be publicly known, to ensure 
to them that cordial cooperation at 
the hands of every lover of the Church,*' 
to which by their steady adherence lo 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church, and their great success, they 
are so eminently entitled. We have 
given bfelow, what may be considered 
a sort of official report of the proceed- 
ings at the First Anniversary of the 
Northampton District Committee, on 
a day devoted to the encouragement 
of those Societies, which have the most 
exclusive title to be called the Church 
OF England Societies. We might 
congratulate the Society upon the fact, 
which the list of patrons, &c. of this 
Committee presents, — of the most pow- 
erful and influential persons in the 
county being united in a cause so 
closely connected with the interests 
of tlie Established Church : it proves 
that, after all the attempts which have 
been made to undermine the Esta- 
blishment, our Church still retains the 
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strongest hoW upon the affections of 
all orders of i‘ien. This point is 
powerfully treated upon in the Report 
which was read at the meeting ; we 
have not room for the whole docu- 
ment; but the following extract will 
be read with the deepest interest : 

One new feature belonging to the 
Committee, (new at least in this dis- 
trict,) deserves to be more particularly 
mentioned, namely, the progress which 
the Committee has made in obtaining 
the aid and cooperation of some 
classes in the community that had not 
before interested themselves in its 
pious labours. 

This affords a strong ground of 
satisfaction, both as it increases the 
funds of the Committee, and as it 
affects the subscribers themselves. 
When persons varying widely in rank 
and fortune, unite their exertions to 
promote the glory of God, and the 
eternal welfare of men, they will na- 
turally feel themselves connected by 
closer tics of Christian fellowship. A 
man will probably be led to reflect 
more profitably on the blessings en- 
joyed, through the Religion and the 
(.‘hiirch to which he belongs, when he 
himself contributes to their prosperity, 
though it be but by a slender offering. 

“ And not only will warmer senti- 
ments of piety, and of affection for the 
Church, be thus generated in indivi- 
als, but an increase of mutual con- 
cnce and Christian love between 
the Clergy and their flocks will like- 
wise be excited, when they feel that 
they are labouring together, in the 
great work of spreading the knowledge 
of the gospel of Ch4bt. 

On these accounts, it may be re- 
garded as a favourable circumstance 
in the progress of the Committee during 
the past year, that it has received the 
support of many of that highly respec- 
table class, the yeomen of the country, 
and of others who stand in the same 
rank of society with them. In every 
village, where the Clergyman has 
brought the subject before the atten- 
tion of his parishioners, they have 
almost unanimously shewn a readiness 
tp contribute, with a truly liberal and 
Christian spirit.*' 

ITtis happy result, we know, must 
he ascribed to the personal applica- 
tions made by several members of the 


Committee. We would only -then ob- 
serve, that Churclunen would do well 
to keep in mind a fact, the truui of 
which has been proved at other places 
besides Northampton, that requests 
properly and earnestly made to per- 
sons of every rank, tqaid the Societies 
connected with the Established Church, 
are rarely refused ; the application is 
often receiviBd as ^ compliment, and 
in many cases even 'Dissenters are 
found to contribute liberally to their 
support. 

The First Anniversary Meeting of 
this Committee took place on Thurs- 
day the 16th of June. 

The Stewards for this year, who were 
all present, were. Sir Robert Gunning, 
Bart. V. F., 11, B. Sawbridge, Esq., 
Mr. Aid. Osborne, sen., the Hon. and 
Rev. R. Carleton, V. P., the Rev. C. 
Crawley, the Rev. W. Thursby, the 
Treasurer, and the Secretaries. 

At half-pafet ten o'clock in the 
morning, the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Northampton, Earl Spencer, most 
of the Vice-Presidents, the Stewards, 
and a numerous assemblage of other 
members and friends of the Com- 
mittee, proceeded jto the great room 
at the George Imi, to hold the Meeting. 

The Lord Bishop, as President, 
took the chair, and, after the usual 
prayers, explained shortly the object 
of the Meeting. 

The Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, 
being tlven called upon by bis Lord- 
ship, read tjie Report of the Secreta- 
ries. 

The Rev. Mr. Sykes read the Trea- 
surer’s Report, giving in detail the 
present state of the District Fund, 
with its receipts and expenditure 
during the last year. He likewise 
announced to the Meeting, that tliere 
w<jre then 113 Annual Subscribers of 
One. Guinea each to the Distriet^om^ 
rmitec; and of swns under One 
Guinea, The books distributed to 
the Committee, during the year, he 


stated to be : 

Bibles . . 99 

N. Testaments • . . , 115 
j Common Prayers . . 185 

Psalters 50 

Other Books, &c.. . 669 


Total..,. 11 18 
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On the motion of the Lord Bishop, 
the thanks of the Meeting were una- 
nimously voted to the Patrons for their 
kind attention to the ^interests of this 
Committee, and to theMarquis of Nor- 
thampton, and Earl Spencer, for their 
attendance on the present occasion. 

Earl Spencer, in returning thanks, 
addressed the meeting at some length, 
and expressed the pleasifire he felt in 
supporting this Society and others of 
a similar, description, as he thought 
they were well calculated to serve the 
interests of genuine Cnristianity, and 
to promote the welfare of the lower 
oi'd^. 

Similar thanks were unanimously 
voted to the Lord Bishop, on the mo- 
tion of the Marquis of Northampton, 
seconded by Earl Spencer. 

'And also to the Vice-Presidents, 
Stewards, Treasurer, and Secretaries, 
severally, on the motion of his Lord- 
ship, the President. 

When the proper business of this 
Committee had been disposed of, the 
Lord Bishop proposed tW formation 
of a District Committee in aid of the 

Society for the Propagation op 
THE Gospel in Foreign Parts/^ 

This new Committee was in conse- 
quence formed immediately, with '•the 
same Patrons and President, nearly 
the same Vice-Presidents, and the 
same Treasurer and Secretaries, as the 
Northampton District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; his Lordship announcing 
to the Meeting, that those Noblemen 
and Gentlemen had consented to hold 
these offices, and that the Vicc-Presi- 
dehts would probably have been en- 
tirely the same, if there had been an 
opportunity of applying to them all. 

Af twelve o’clock’ the Lord Bishop, 
preceded by the Worshipful the Ma^oi* 
and Aldermen in their robes, and 
atterlbfed by the Patrons and thb rest 
of the company, proceeded to All 
Saints^ church. After prayers had 
been read'in an impi-essive manner by 
the Rev. Wm. Thursby, the Vicar, his 
Lordship delivered a sermon suited 
to the occasion. In this truly admir- 
able discourse, which Was remarkable 
for perspicuity of arrangement, strength 
of argument^ and libenylity of senti- 
ment, bis Lordship explained ihe views 


• 

and proceedings of these two Socio- 
tiesi and deirly proved, not only that 
they are entitled to the general support 
of the members of our Church, but 
jmay consistently be joined by many of 
those who differ from us on some points 
of discipline and doctrine. 

At two o’clock the company as- 
sembled at the Central National 
Schools in this town, and witnessed 
am examination of the scholars by the 
Bishop. His Lordship and the com- 
pany seemed pleased with this gra- 
tifying scene, and spoke favourably of 
the proficiency of the children. 

At a public breakfast, which was 
honoured by the presence of Mrs. 
Marsh, and many ladies of Northamp- 
ton and its neighbourhood, a collection 
was made by the ladies for both So- 
cieties, the amount of which is included 
in the subjoined statement. 

After the public dinner, which was 
attended by most of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who were present at the 
meeting, the Marquis of Norihamptoii 
paid some appropriate compliments 
to the Bishop^s sermon, and request- 
ed that it might be printed.* This 
proposal met with the unanimous ap- 
piobation of tlie company, and was 
kindly acceded to by his Lordship. 
To the fric.nds oY these Societies, it 
must l)e considered a subject of con- 
gratulation, that his Lordship’s dht 
course, which gave such univer* 
satisfaction to those who heard it, is 
likely to become more extensively 
beneficial by its general circulation 
throughout the kingdom. 

Before the partx separated, a C0II0C7 
tion was made in favor of the two 
Committees, when the following sums 
were contributed: — 

District Committee qf the Society 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, d. 

Donations 61 3 0 

New Ann. Subscript 18 10 6 

ro 13 6 

Disti'ict Committee (f thA Society 
for the Propagation qf the Gos^ 
pel in Foreign Paris, . . 

Donations .113 tO 0 

Annual Subscriptions 315 0 

145 4 0 


Total . . 224 17 6 

* The Sermon is now published. 
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LIVERPOOL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 
Report for ttie Year 1824. 


Patron. — Tfao Ut. Rev. the Lord 
Rishop of Chester. 

President. — Peter Bourne, Esq. 

Vico Presidents. — The Rev. Samuel 
Uenshaw, M. A. the Rev. R. IL 
Itoughsedge, M. A. Hectors of 
Liverpool; the Rev. Ellis Ashton, 
B. D. \'icar of Huy ion ; Mr. T. F. 
Dyson, Mr. C. Morrall, Mr. H. 
Wilson. 

Secretaries. — The Rev. Jonathan 
Brooks, M. Sk. Everton ; the Rev, 
P. Bulmer, M. A. Queen Square. 

Treasurer. — Mr. R, Smith, the Mount. 

Librarian.— The Rev. T. S. Bowstead, 
M. A. Maryland Street. 

Sub-Librarian. — Mr. W. Forster, De- 
pository, Blue Coat Hospital. 

Agent for the Sale of the Society's 


Books. — Mr. T. Muncast(;r, Cliurch 
Street. 

« 

During the nine years which have 
elapsed since the District Committee 
was first established, its members have 
been assiduous and earnest in their 
endeavours, to promote, to the utmost 
of their ability, the views of the Parent 
Society within the circle of this town 
and neighbourhood. Of the success 
which has hitherto attended their* ex- 
ertions, the subjoined account of the 
books, tracts, and cards, which have 
been already issued from the deposi- 
tory, and for which the demand still 
continues to increase, will exhibit a 
pleasing and substantial proof. 


From its first opening 1 
in May 1810, to the > 
31st of Dec. 1823 3 

From tlm 1st of Jan. ) 
1824, to the 31st of > 
Dec. 1824, inclusive, j 

Total number of Books ^ 

Udispersed by tlio / 
Committee between > 
May 1816, and the V 
31st of Dec. 1824 J 


Bltdes* 

Testa, 
me tits. 

Prayer. 

Books* 

ScJtooUBooks 
and Tracts* 

Cards* 

Total. 

2194 

2044 

8982 

61158 

92622 

167000 

660 

559 

1444 

15882 

31590 

50135 

2854 

2603 

10426 

77040 

124212 

217135 

• 


From the above statement, it will be 
seen that the number of books, tracts, 
and cards issued from tlie depository 
during the last year was, 50,135, mak- 
ing an excess of 9607 above that of 
the year which immediately preceded 
it; which excess consisted of 229 bibles, 
34 prayer-books, 1446 school-books 
and tracts, and upwards of 7900 cards. 
The total number, therefore, of the 
Society's publications which have been 
circula ted by the Committee througlmut 
the district, amounts to two hundred 

SEVENTEEN THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED 

AND thirty-five; from the distribu- 
tion of which among the lower orders 
of the community, the happiest results 
may be expected. 

VOL. VII. NO. IX. 


The number of charity schools with- 
in the district in connexion with the 
Established Church, which were sup- 
plied by the Committee with the ele- 
mentary tracts and cards of the Society, 
was THIRTY-SEVEN, in which upwards 
of Five Thousand Five Hundred chil- 
dren v^re receiving tlie advantay? of 
a religious education, in those thus 
brought up in the knowledge and fear 
of Ood, tnere is reason to hope that 
a sure foundation will be laid of a 
future useful and happy life. 

The Committee have further to add, 

that SIX PAROCHIAL LENDING tlURA- 

HiES, each of which consists of thirty 
volumes of the books and tracts of the 
Society, have lately been fonned for 
4 F 
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the use of ilie poor, in the several 
parishes of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, the Holy Tri- 
nity, and St. PJiilip, the cost of which 
amounted to upwards of ^^ 5 , And 
from the attention which has been 
already paid to these establishments, 
the Committee febl confident that, when 
the purport of them is generally known 
and understood, they will prove highly 
serviceable to those for whose benefit 
and instruction they were originally 
designed. 

The like library, with the addition 
of many others of the Society’s tracts, 
has also been given to the Plue Coat 
Hospital; and in the course of the 
year, eighty bibles, and a similar num- 
ber of prayer-books, were presented 
by the Committee to 64 boys and 16 
girls, who, having completed their 
education, left the hospital with the 
approbation of the governors. 

The depressed state of the district 
fund, and the means of improving it, 
having for some time past occupied 
the attention of the Committee ; it was 
at length resolved, that sermons should 
be annually preached, and collections 
made in aid of tlie institution, in four 
of the churches in this town and 
neighbourhood : and that the minis- 
ters of those churches, in which no 
sermon had yet been preached on be- 
half of the Society, should be requested 
to recommend it from the pulpit in 
the course of the year, to the especial 
notice of their hearers. The clergy 
in general, were also solicited to pro- 
ciue, from the members of their re- 
spective congregations, additional 
subscriptions, for the like benevolent 
purpose. An accession of seventy 
new subscribers to the district fund 
was, consequently, obtained ; and the 
following collections were made : 

St. George’s, Everton .... £32 10 

St. M'^ry’s, Prescot .... 21 ill 5 

Trinity Church, Wavertree 14 0 0 

£67 13 3 

For this seasonable augmentation 
of their resources, the thanks of the 
Committee were justly due. But still, 
the disbursements, from the increased 
demand for book^, having greatly ex- 
ceeded the receipts of several pieccd- 


ings years, a considerable debt re- 
mained to be discharged, which could 
not possibly be effected without fur- 
ther pecuniary assistance. A special 
General JMeoting of the members and 
friends of the Society was therefore 
called,, at which the Lord BisViop of ' 
the diocese pitsided in November 
last. By his L.ordship’s eloquent ap- 
peal to the public in behalf of the 
Society, a lively interest was excited 
in its favour, and numbers eargerly 
pressed forward to contribute towards 
Its support. 

The donations received immediately 
after the meeting and^ in the course 
of the ensuing month of December, 
amounted in the whole to £235. 3,9. Or/, 
and FOUR iiumuied and fiftv-sevi-n 
annual sul)scribers to the district fund, 
for the present year, to the amount of 
£401 17s. Or/., have since been added 
to the former list. 

To their Rt. Rev. Diocesan and 
Patron, the CominiUce feel themselves 
bound under the highest oblig.aiions 
for the very important service which 
he has rendered to the Institution. 
And to all the friends and contributors 
to this charity their best thanks arc 
due, for the aid wliich has bt^en 
thus liberally extended' to them, by 
which they will be enabled, not only 
to liquidate their debt, but also to ful- 
fil the intention of the meeting, by an 
increased circulation of the Sociel|jp 
publications, either gratuitously, or at 
reduced prices, as circumstances may 
require, amongst the poor of this 

n )ulous town and its vicinity. 

'or the full and speedy accomplish- 
ment of. this most desirable object, 
the Committee, under the sanction of 
the Parent Society, and agreeably to 
a plan which has lately been a(lo\)led 
by the District Committee at Bath, 
have determined to open a New 
Depositoky in Ranelacii Stueet, 
for the' sale of the Society’s books and 
tracts, not only to the members of the 
Society and of the District Committee, 
bnt also upon very advantageous terms 
to the community at large. The bene- 
fit resulting from such an establish- 
ment will be evident, when it is con- 
sidered that this depository will con- 
tain nearly all the publications which 
are now on the Society’s list, so that 
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applications Ibr books at any hour 
of the day, wilt be immediately at- 
tended to ; and those unavoidable de- 
lays and disappointments, which, under 
the proserit system, occasionally took 
place, and of which complaints have 
sometimes been made, will, it is hoped, 
by this arrangement, be wholly pre- 
vented. 

Relying, therefore, on the continu- 


ance of that warm and generous sup- 
port which they have so recently ex- 
perienced, the committee will proceed 
with renewed activity and zeal, to 
promote and to extend, as far as their 
means will allow, the efficiency of the 
institution; this being, as they con- 
ceive, the most effectual mode of sub- 
stantiating its claims, on the future 
benevoleric(^ of the public. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEE FOR THE DEANERIES OF BASINGSTOKE 

AND ALTON. 


President. — The Lord Hisliop of Win- 
chester. 

Rev. Jas. Hlatch, Rev. John Ilarvvord, 
Rev. John Orde, Secretaries for the 
Deanery of Ihisingstoke ; 

Rev. John Hanister, Uev.C. 11. White, 
Secretaries for the Deanery of Alton. 
Mr. A. Caston, Treasurer, Basingstoke. 
Mr. Marshall, Treasurer, Alton. 

Tin: Twelfth Annual Meeting of this 
Committee was held at Alton, on the 
2 ik 1 of August, for the customary 
purpose of receiving the reports of the 
secretaries, auditing the accounts, ike. 

This Committee was established on 
the 19th of AngusV IbBd, having for 
its object the supplying tlie jioor with 
biblcs, testamenits, and prayer-books, 
at prices still lower than those at which 
the Society for Promoting Chiislian 
Knowledge issue them to their sub- 
scribing members. The constant and 
liberal support alforded to the Com- 
inittec by the gentry, clergy, &.c. with- 
in these Deaneries, has enabled them 
to pursue their object with great suc- 
cess, and supply copies of the scrip- 
tures and the common-prayer, upon 
such easy terms, as put (hem within 
the reach of all the well-disposed per- 
sons of the poorer classes, who are 


really anxious to possess tliom; a mode 
of issuing tliese books which, as a ge- 
neral method, the Committee have con- 
sidered preferable to gratuitous distri- 
bution. The books are issued from the 
depots of the Committee chiefly, but in 
no degree exclusively ; through the 
medium of the parochial clergy. Since 
Its first establishment, in 1013, the 
Committee have issued nearly sU 
thousand tables and testaments ; ten 
thousand prat/er-boulis ; and several 
thousands of psalters and tracts of the 
Society. 

The operations of the Commitlce 
now proceed with an.cveu course, and 
the distribution of books, for tlie last 
three years, has varied but little. 

It appeared from the statement laid 
before the late Animal Meeting at 
Alton, that the number of books issued 
by the ("orniniUeo in the last year end- 
ing at Midsummer, 1025, was as fol- 
lows : — 


Bibles 204 

T\'staments 355 

Player- Books 1107 

Psalters 203 

Tiacls 504 

ITotal .... 2'^ffff 


FORDINGBRIDGE DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Patron — IJis Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, Lord Warden of the Forest. 
President— The Right Rev. George, 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

Vice Presidents — The Right lion, the 


• Earl of Malmesbury, Sir Harry Neale, 
Bart., Sir Cbarlc.s llulse, Bart., the 
Right Hon. Sir (I. H. Rose, William 
Fi. l\)mliiie, Ksq., John Mor«anr, 
Esq. 
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Treasurer — Charles St, Bafbe, jun. 
Secretary — ^The liev. Thomas Hart, , 

The Anniversary .Meeting of this 
Committee yras held at Hingwood, on 
.the 3d of August* The export of the 
number of Subseribers bears testimony 
to the advantage, ^which arises to the 
great object of fhe Parent Society, 
from the establishment oif District As* 
sociations, since, in a single deanery, 
so many additional hands have been 
engaged for the distribution of the 
Scriptures, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The local benefit conferred 
by this individual institution can be 
attested by those, who have observed 
the mental improvement and good 
conduct of the poor, and have exa- 
mined the state of the charity schools, 

£. s, d. 

Dr. By balance of former 

account 41 19 0 

By subscriptions re- 
ceived ., 59 5 6 


£101 4 6 


more or less connected with its ope- 
rations> in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. , 

The District Committee for the 
Deanery of Fordingbridge was formed 
in the J^ar 1814, and, besides its be- 
.nefactot^,. has enrolled seventy-four 
Annual Subscribers, 

At this, the Tenth Anniversary, there 
were present, the Rev, Thomas Hart, 
Vicar of Ringwood, in th^ Chair; the 
Rev. J. Furey,‘the Rev. J. Willis, the 
Rev. W. J. Yonge, the Rev. J.T.Price, 
the Rev. E. Jones, the Rev. R. F. Pur- 
vis, William Jones, Esq., J . T. Ross, 
Esq., C. St, Barbe, jun., Esq. 

1. The minutes of Ihe last General 
Meeting were read, and its proceed- 
ings were confirmed. 

2. The Treasurer exhibited his cash 
account for the last year. 

£. J. d. 

By cash remitted to the 
Parent Society, from the 

subscriptions 19 1 2 

Ditto for books beyond the 

limited amount 17 18 G 

Ditto for books 
purchased, & 
carriage . ... 62 13 10 
Less by sum re- 
ceived from sale 
to Subscribers . *'47 9 4 


22 4 G 

Printing 3 12 G 

Advertisements, ami other 

incidental expenses G 1 3 0 

C9 7 lO 

Balance in hand 31 16 8 


£101 4 G 


3. The Secretary presented a state- 
menlof books received from the Parent 
Society, and distributed in additiorJ to 
1097*.racts, since tlte General 'Meet- 
ing in 1824 : 

Biblca Testaments Prayers 

In hand ..34 27 122 

Purchased ,.129 130 476 

163 157 598 

Sold and given ^ * 

JteSchools ..102 129' 523 

In "hand 61 28 75 

163 157 598 


4. The Rev. Ellis Jones, who- had 
hitherto acted as Secretary, intimated 
a wish to resign his office, and the 
Rev. Thomas Ilart was unanimously 
elected in his place. 

5. The thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously and cordially voted to 
the Rev, Ellis Jones, for his past ser- 
vices. 

6. The Meeting being adjourned to 
the first Wednesday, in August, 1826, 
The tlianks of the Meeting were voted 
to the Reverend Chairman, and to^the 
Treasurer. 

Ringwood, Aug, 25, 1825. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Wb lately invited the •^otice of 
our readers to this very iinportant 
Society, and expressed our regret that, 
whilst less deserving institutions were 
enjoying the most liberal support, this 
venerable yand truly Christian esta- 
blishment was perishing for lack of 
funds. It cannot inde^ be denied 
that there has been some degree of 
remissness on the pait of its conduc- 
tors in making known its distresses, 
and a backwardness in pressing its 
claims on the public attention. 

This indifference to the spirit of the 
times is however daily subsiding ; and 
we hail with pleasure some improve- 
ments, which have recently taken 
place, as an earnest of better things. 
An office has been opened in Great 
Queen Street, where the assistant se- 
cretary daily attends : — the concurrence 
of the Clergy is encouraged by permit- 
ting them to become associated mem- 
bers, if they contribute half a guinea an- 
nually : and the principle of collecting 
contributions is promoted by a state- 
ment that afl, who collect £5 annually, 
shall be considered associated mem- 
bers, and entitled to the Annual Re- 
port, &c. An A<ldress too, of a popu- 
lar nature, has been drawn up for the 
purpose of slating its claims to sup- 
port, and making known ks need of 
assistance. 

We are very anxious to impress 
upon the minds of the Clergy the vast 
importance of obtaining the co-operation 
of the Laity ; who, we are convinced, 
will rai^ly fail to contribute, if pro- 
perly solicited, and will at the same 
time feel an increased respect for the 
Clergyman, whom they find actively 
promoting by such exertions, the inte- 
rests of the Church. A striking in- 
stance of this may be seen in the 
success, which has attended the Bishop 
of Chester, in the Parochial Associa- 
tions which he has formed. Ilis Lord- 
ship has always encouraged the prin- 
ciple of receiving iAc smallest subscrip- 
tions; and by his’ unwearied activity, 
has, in loss than two years (in a parish 
comparatively poor) obtained between 


three and four hundred pounds for fais' 
Committee of the 'Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. £150 
has also been lately paid in from the 
Bishopsgatp Committee, towards the 
designs of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. — This money is 
from the Laity: we wish that tile Clergy 
of the more opulent parishes in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, would follow the 
example. 

lire following is the Address, to 
which wc alluded above : 

“The duty of endeavouring to spread 
the light of that Gospel, under which 
it is our highest happiness to live, 
among those who arc strangers to it, 
must be acknowledged by all who 
have any reverence for the commands 
of their Lord and Saviour. Go yc into 
all the worhly and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, was His last solemn 
injunction to His Apostles. And it 
is painful to reflect how imperfectly, 
from the supineness of Christians, that 
divine command has as yet been 
obeyed. 

“ From such inexcusable indifference 
to the spiritual welfare and eternal sal- 
vation of their fellovv-croalures, it is 
high time that Christians should awake. 
And, blessed bo God, there arc many 
who have long been labouring to wipe 
away so jbul a reproach upon the 
Christian name. 

“ It was under a strong sense of this 
obligation, and for this noble and truly 
benevolent purpose, that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
originally instituted ; and it is with^ 
the same views, and for the sam^ end, 
rfiat it now earnestly calls for the sup- 
port of all the friends of religion— all 
indeed who name the name of Christ 
— especially those who worship Him 
in the communion of the Church of 
England . Acting in strict accordance 
with the principles, and under the re- 
gular and chartered supcrimeudance 
* of the heads of that Church, the So- 
ciety has for its object, nothing less 
than the universal dift'usion of Chris- 
tianity in its purest form, and in its 
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most perfect conformity with the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints* 

What this Society has been long, 
and is still doing, for the furtherance 
of this great work, the*following state- 
ment will in some degree shew. If a 
more than due measure of- its means 
and exertions should appear to have 
been expended upon our North Ame- 
rican Colonies, Icf it be jreinembered 
that this was the primary object for 
which the Society was incorporated ; 
that a great number of the nominal 
Christians in those lemote settlements 
are in fact almost as much strangers to 
the principles and practice, and power 
of the Gospel, as their heathen neigh- 
bours : and that by nothing 'are those 
neighbours So likely to be converted 
to the Christian faith, as by the blessed 
fruits of it, which they have thus con- 
stant opportunities qf witnessing. 

“ Tlie Society’s general designs, it will 
be seen, are far from being confined 
to one portion of the globe — they em- 
brace every part of it to which British 
power and British benevolence have 
access ; and nothing but the want of 
adequate means stands in the way of 
their more extensive accomplishment, 
and more beneficial effects. Unwill- 
ing to reject the pressing applications 
which have been made for its assist- 
ance, the Society has enlarged its 
bounty to the impoverishment of its 
funds, and the material diminution of 
its capital. But the increased exertions 
of its friends, and the inexhaustible libe- 
rality of the public, wl\en^the claims 
of the Society shall have *l)ecome as 
extensively known as they deserve, are 
resources which are looked to with the 
most sanguine confidence. 

Let not, then, this appeal to a Chris- 
tian nation be made in vain. Let not 
' those who partake of the bread of life 
in abundance, withold that charitable 
aid, is absolutely necessary for 

the communication of the same spiri- 
tual food to the multitudes who are 
])erishing with hunger. Freely they 
have received, freely let them gfve. 
They pray constantly that the kingdom 
of Opel may come — let them prove the 
, sincerity of their prayers by contribut-* 
JjH^ccording to iheir several abilities, 
maintenance of those Mission- 
aries, the business of whose lives it is 


to extend that kingdom 'upon earth. 
Let the members of thre Church of Eng- 
land, in particular, come forward to 
support, Dy all the means in their 
power, a Society which is engaged in 
disseminating the Gospel, according 
to their firm persuasion, as the truth is 
in Jesus* * Let it not be said that the 
members of other Communions arc 
zealous and active, while they arc 
lukewarm and supine, L^t them re- 
member, that they cannot better express 
their thankfulness to God for the spiri- 
tual blessings with which He has blessed 
them in Christ, than by endeavouring 
to impart to others that^/brm of sound 
wo?'ds, and those means of saving 
grace, the possession of which is their 
own glorious and inestimable privi- 
lege.’^ ; 

Then follows a summary statement 
of the present proceedings of the So- 
ciety, and afterwards a scries of 

REGULATIONS. 

All persons making a donation to 
the Society of Twenty Guineas or up- 
wards, in any one year, or subscribing 
One Guinea or more annimlly, (Horgy- 
men subscribing llalf-a-guinca annu- 
ally, and all persons collecting not less 
than Five Pounds annually, become 
Contributing and Associated Members, 
and from them the vacancies which 
from time to time may occur in the 
Corporate Body will be filled up by 
ballot. 

Contributing and Associated Mem- 
bers arc entitled to the Annual Ucjiort 
and other publications of tlie Society. 

Applications having been frequently 
made to the Secretary for directions in 
the formation of Diocesan, District 
and Parochial Committees, the follow- 
ing order of proceedings, in cases to 
which it is applicable, is recommended : 

1 . That the Bishop of the Diocese 
be requested to accept the oflice of 
President. 

2. That the Nobility and principal 
Gentry of the District, who are friend- 
ly to the Society’s objects, and the dig- 
nitaries of the Church, if any in the 
neighbourhood, be requested to accept 
the office of Vice-Presidents. 

3. That a Treasurer and Secretary 
be appointed. 

4. That all persons subscribing 
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lOs. (Hi. anniially, or collecting £5 in 
one year, be mc^nbers of the Commit- 
tee. 

5. That the Subscriptions for the 
year be made due at Michaelmas, in 


order to their being remitted to the 
Assistant-Secretary, and received at 
the Society’s Office, Great Queen 
Street, ^Lincoln’s Inn Fields, before 
the following Cltristmali/' 


UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE BISHOP OF aUEBEC. 


Died on the IClh of June, at Marchmont 
near Quebec, the beat of Col. Sir J. Harvey, 
Deputy Adjutant General in the Canadas, 
but, in the absence of the proprietor, latterly 
occupied by his Lordsliip, — the Right 
Rev. Jacob Mountain, D. D.Lord Bishop 
of Quebec. He was the first Protestant 
Prelate in the Canadas, wheie he presided 
over the church for thirty- two years, having 
died in the 75th year of his age. The 
<‘aiLsc of his dissolution ajipears to have 
been a general decay of nature, immediately 
accelerated by ;in attack atiecting the head 
and faee, in consequence of which he cun- 
tinned incapable of jnastication, for some 
time after the fever bad disappeared, and 
the system rrupiired to be restored by more 
solid food than he could use. His Lord- 
ship however had .uilfered lor the l.ist 
iifiecn years or more, from a local complaint 
proceeding from a Imrt, which, although it 
did not in appearance affect his lieallh or 
vigour, was a source of severe and increas- 
ing inconvenience, and probably tended to 
reduce his constitution. —With the excep- 
tion of this ]iarticular infirmity, he was, un- 
til his last illness, sound and active in body 
as well as in mind, and his frame, which 
was umiSually strong and well formed, 
scemeTl still calculated, with the advantage 
of a life uniformly temperate and regular, 
to endure to an extremely protracted age. 

He was called away with little previous 
alami, and within a very few days of his 
death had dictated letters respecting the 
affairs of his Diocese, of which the corre- 
apondeiice was becouje most voluminous. 
His sufferings in the closing scene were 
none : After a state of tranquil and total in- 
sensibility, his sun, before it set/hroke for 
an instant through the cloud, and gave a 
prognostic of the glory of its future rising. 
His recollection and his faculties returned; 
he attempted to speak to those who hung 
over him, but the power of articulation was 
denied him : he spoke, however, in a partiiig 


look, all that words could have spoken ; 
his countenance, whi<‘h was filled with a 
delightful serenity and radiant with hope, 
left an impression upon those who witnesseil 
it, of which they wull carry to their own 
graves the consoling recollection. His 
relations and frienjda, indeed, wall always 
remember him with most reverential affec- 
tion, and all who knew him, with respect. 
The poor will mourn him as a bcnefactoi 
of no common generosity, and “ the blessing 
of him that was ready to perish ” will mix 
itself, to embalm his memory, with the sur- 
viving attaclunents of dependents, and the 
thankful recollections of m.my wlu>ra he 
has soothed in affliction, iclieved in em- 
barrassment, advised in perplexity, witlihcld 
from imprudeiKie, reconciled in csti.ango- 
ment from their brethren, or led by the 
hand in the way of Truth. Those vvlio 
have known him in the public business of 
the Province will acknowledge no less liis 
readiness and talent, tlian bis firmness, bis 
integrity, his droit (ire d'Cme^ his singleness 
of purpose, his consistency of conduct ; and 
those with ^hom he acted in concert will 
own, that there were times when others 
leaned upon him in difficulty, boirowcd 
strength frornhis example, and counled upon 
him to preserve things iii their proper 
course. His services upon some imporLuu 
occasions as a member, ex officio, of boili# 
the executive and legislative councils of 
Aie Province, have been most handsomely 
ack»iowlcdged by His M.'qesty’^J^,«presen- 
tatives. In the* former capacity ho sat 
frequently in the Court of Appeals, and in 
whatever he luulevtuok, was a faithful and 
laborious servant of tlie public and of tho 
crown. lie had latterly, however, retired 
from all but profesfyonal occupation, and 
long before lie wholly retired had a strong 
' dislike to secular business. With regard 
to other points, he was eminently a 
a gentleman, a companion, a dohicatic 
guide and comforter ; and united, in a most 
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t'emarkablc razuiner; qualities which com- 
manded respect and even awe, with a citeer- 
ful affability, and offen a playlulnesS) which 
thr^w a charm about hi$ society. He had 
a delicate and cultivated taste, and excelled, 
in early ilife, in many*'accompli$lunents, 
which he had discarded as trifles when he 
became a Bishop in the Church of Christ. 
Never, however, wfc a character more per- 
fcctly gen)dm; more absolutely elevated 
above ajl^ artifice or pretension; more 
thoroughly averse from all flburish or os- 
tentation in religion, and for that reason, 
)>ciliaps, his character was not by all par- 
ties fully appreciated, in the day in which 
his lot was cast. He was friendly, at the 
same time, both from feeling and principle, 
to all exterior gravity jind decorum in 
sacred things ; and in his own public per- 
formance of the functions proper ‘to the 
Episcopal office, the commanding dignity 
of his person, the impressive seriousness of 
his manner, and the felicitous propriety of 
his utterance, gave the utmost effect and 
developement to the j^autiful services of 
the CUjii^’ch. In the pulpit, it is perhaps 
not too much to say, that the advantage of 
his fine and venerable aspect, the grace, the 
force, the solemn fervor of liis delivery, — 
the power and happy regulation of his 
tones, — the chaste expressiveness and na- 
tural significance of his action, combined 
with the strength and clearness of his 
reasoning, the unstudied magnificence of 
his language, and that pifity, that rooted 
faith in his REDEEMER, which was, and 
shew'ed itself to be, pregnant with the 
importance of its subject, and intent upon 
conveying the same feeling to otliers, — 
made him altogether a preacher, who has 
never, in modern times, been surpassed. 

Such, indeed, was the Bishop bf 
Quebec ; and those who had the longest and 
closest opportunities of knowing him, will 
the most freely acknowledge, or rather the 
most feelingly declare, that such indeed 
he was ! — It is to be lamented, that his 
Lordship made himself so very slightly 
known to the world as an author ; and it 
Ms now doubted, whether there remain, 
among Iqs writings, any sufficient mat^/ 
rials in a State to form a posthumous vo- 
lume. was muchr in the habft of 

destroying his own compositions, — ^and was 
accustomed to say, that his sermons were 
prepared only for delivery, and not adapt- 
ed for publication. He never {Hinted any- 
thing, but two Charges, and a Sermon or 
two upon particular occasions ; — enough to 
leave it to be regrette^that tliey were all, • 
It may, not be uninteresting, under all 
the ^rcumstances of the case, to add some 
particulars of the private history of the 


Bish<^,^and some,ipcount of the ecclesias- 
tical affiiirs with wliicfi was connected. 

His Lordship was descended from a very 
respectable French Protestant iaVmly, who 
took refuge in' England, upon the* revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nautz, — (the name 
having been originally Montaigne) and be- 
came possessed of a moderate lauded pro- 
perty in the county of Norfolk. His father, 
at the time of the Bishoi>'s birth, resided upon 
his esttttc at Thwaite Hall, in that county ; 
and, being much known and noticed for 
his agreeable and social qualities, ,>vbich 
introduced him to a familiar intercourse 
with persons of a higher rank than his own, 
in some degree injured his property. — He 
died about 72 years ago, while be was yet 
a young man ; and whilecthe Bishop, his 
younger son, was yet an infant : — leaving 
his widow and four children with a suffi- 
cient independence, although far removed 
from we^th. 

The Bishop received the first part of his 
education at a good grammar-school at 
Wyndliam; and was g^fterwards removed 
to Norwich, where his mother then re- 
sided. He was *at first designed for bu- 
siness; and, at the age of about fifleeii, 
was placed for a time, with Mr. Poole, a 
merchant, then Mayor of Norwich*; — 
but having an utter disinclination to such 
a pursuit, he quitted it to follow the course 
of his education, which was continued at 
Scarning, under Mr. Potter, the translator 
of the Greek tragedies, with Whom he was 
a favourite pupil, till he went to Caius 
College, in the University of Cambridge, 
of which he afterwards became a fellow. 
He was well known at tlic University, 
and afterwards to the late Mr. Pitt, and 
there can be no hesitation in saying, that 
he eiyoyed t^e high esteem of many dis- 
tinguished characters, both in the literary, 
political, and religious world at that day, 
with whom he had the goa|)l jTortune to be 
much acquainted, especialt^y^Kldi the pre- 
sent Lord Bishop of whose 

unabated friendsliip he preserved to the 
day of his death. 

Ill 17S4, be married Miss Eliza Kentish, 
co-heiress of Little Bardfield Hall, in the 
county of EsseX) who now survives lum, 
together with four sons,"*-thrcc of whom 

• V ■ ■ 

* These and forcing particulars 
are stated jratiwr than would 

perhaps been il^ught ne- 

cessary, on sti^onnt^ the gross ihaccurac^s 
of a statement which appeared, some few 
years in 'a {wblication, called the Sex- 
agenarian. See a Communication, signed 
I^alethes, at the end of the British Critic, 
for December 1818. 
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have followed *thc profession of their father, 
— and two daughters. He was settled, at 
first, after his marriage, upon the living of 
iSt. Andrews, in Norwich, At the time of his 
being selected for the see of Quebec, lie was 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, (now of Winchester) and held tlie 
livings of Buckden, in . Huntingdonshire, 
and llolbcach in Lincolnshire, having pre- 
viously* had a Stall in Liiicoln Catjj^edral ; 
ull of which preferments were conferred 
upon him by his Lordship, lie had also 
no v#ry remote prospect of being advanced 
to farther dignity in the Church. 

It was in 1793 that his late Majesty, 
induced by the increase of Protestant po- 
pulation in Canada, and especially in tliat 
part of it whielfhad been recently consti- 
tuted a sc])ar.\le province, under the name 
of VpjH'r Canady, (which has continued 
almost entirely a Protestant colony,) was 
pleased to erect the Canadas into a diocchc 
according to the establishment of the church 
of England ; provision biaving been made, 
by an act of the 3 1st of his late Majesty, for 
the maintenance of the clergy, as part of 
the same i»lan, by means of a icscrvation 
of one se\einh of all tlic l.inds at the di'.- 
po^al of the crown. 

Dr, Mountain having been appointed to 
this new diocese, arri\ ed at Cinchcc on the 
1st of November, 1793. The charge upon 
which he entered did not present a vei y 
encouraging .*3LspeLt. There were hut six 
eleigymeii in the whole of Lowei Canada; 
two of whom were pl.iced at Quebec, and 
two at Montreal ; and but three in the 
whole of the Upper Province. Five out of 
the nine were missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel; the ic- 
rnaining four were paid by Goverinnent. 
The Bishop was allowed to appoint a Com- 
missary (whosc title was aftcrwaids changed 
to that of Official), in each province. The 
station most remote from (iucbec was Nia- 
gara, the being something more 

than 600 ' At Quebec theie was no 

chhich, no episcopal residence, no parsonage. 
The congregation of the clinrch of England 
accomrt^odated wUh the use of the 
chapel belonging to the Rccnllvi Monastery, 
which is said to have undeigonc a regular 
lustration after .each perfoimance of the 
English service, to remove the impuiiiy 
which it had cbJi^acl^d^ 

* There is a error, upon this point 
in the notice which api^earcd in some 
of the papers upon the snliH'ct, wlicrc it 
is made to ap]')ear that the prebend of 
S. Kcl'jey was heUK conjointly with both 
living'^, which, it is behoved., wa:, imt the 

I’ll iC. 

VOL, VII. NO. IX. 'l< 


The retired Roman Catholic bishop, Bri- 
anl, who w.-is designated fis the ancicu 
Eveque de Quebec ^ then an infirm, but ve- 
nerable old man, upon being introduced to 
thft new occupier of the Protestant see, ap- 
peared unfeignedly rejoiced at his anival, 
and, greeting him with tlic antiquated sa- 
lutation oT a kiss upon «ttch cheek, dcclaied 
that it was high time for such a measure, 

** to keep,” as he said, your people in 
order,” M,<Uubert was in the actual ex- 
ercise of the episcopal functions, with M. 
Bailli as Coadjutor. 

In the summer of the following year, 
the Bishop pciformed his fii*bt \ imitation, 
inspecting the state of all the fewv infant 
church establishments which w'cre sc, altered 
along the line of population, and holding 
confirni.ations ateacli. llis visitations wcie 
repeated in the years 1800, 1803, 1809, 
1810, 1813, 1816, 1820-1. Px tween the 
years 1803 and 9, .and again between tlie 
years 1816 and 20, the Bishop waas in 
England, wheic he was detained c.ich time 
nearly thiec years, in cndoavoiaing- to 
make arrangements with his Majesty’* 
Go^elIlment upon the subject of ccclcaiasti- 
cal atlairs in Canada, by means of a ja'i- 
sonal intercourse with the Ministry. T'he 
vi station was repeated in 1810, after liaM ng 
l>een pel formed in the pic ceding year, on 
account of the Bishop’s disappointment, in 
an attempt to reach Niagara by Lake On- 
tario, where he encountered a stonn, which 
chove the acsscl (one of the King’s ships 
upon the lake, which was oidcrcd upon 
this service) back to Kingston, after it came 
in sight of Niagara. The visitations (w liich, 
in consideration of tbeir scattered residences 
over so vast a tract of country, did not al- 
ways include the assembling of the cleigy, 
at any particular point, to receive the ojiis- 
copal ch;lrg^) continued to extend them- 
selves in proportion to the extension of 
piopei siatious for mi'^r.ionarics ; and the 
two last compieliended a visit to the mis- 
simis at the upper cud of L;ike Eiie, w'hich, 
by the route which the BMiop took, arc 
at least a thousand miles fiom Quebccj® 
There weie also considci.ible lateral di- 
gressions to be made, be.-idcs the whole 
chcivt ill" the lower j>roviiice,^vVich, in 
1820, was reserved for winter-travelling; on 
account of the inconvenience which the Bi- 
shop sutfered, being then in his seventieth 
year, from travelling in the light but com- 
mon and rough waggons of the country , over 
loads in many places cross -laid with trees, 
as well as from the extreme heat, and the 
*toimeat of the mosquitoes, in paitu’nlai ^itn- 
ation^ wheic they sw'arin. Duiing thii 
v%iiitci circuit, which lay chiefly thiough 
the eastern Umn^bins of Lov\ei Canada, 
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where the population is entirely Protestant, 
the Pishop preached ten times in less than 
three weeks. This little circumstance is 
only mentioned as a comment upon Mr. 
Lambert’s assertion, in Ips account of Ca- 
nada, frequently consulted as among fiie 
best authorities upon the subject, that the 
Bishop’s salary wqs 3,000^. a year, for 
which he preached two sermons annually. 
At the *time at which Mr. Lanibert wrote 
his book, the Bishop’s salary ^was 2,000^., 
and the task which ho has had to fulfil, 
comprises rather more than the preaching 
of a couple of sermons a year, even if it 
were true (and it is totally otherwise), that 
the Bishop had, at any period, while in 
health, been remarkable for the rarity of 
his preaching. 

The mauner in which these visitations 
arc performed, affords a curious contrast 
w'ith the performance of the same duty in 
England, where the Bishops usually tra- 
vel in their carriages and four, with all the 
best accouunodatioii which a highly ad- 
vanced state of society can afford. It is 
very right that they should do so ; for it is 
the business of the Christian Priesthood, 
rather willingly to meet, than affectedly to 
court, difficulties and hardships ; and it is 
unquestionable, that the marks of exterior 
dignity are properly retained by the Heads 
of an established religion. In this rc.spect, 
the Bishop of Clucbcc always felt it to 
be his duty to deviate no otherwise from 
the usage at home, than as he was com- 
pelled by local circumstances to do so, and 
held it for a maxim, that his salary was 
given him, not for his private benefit, but 
the means of usefulness, and as the in- 
strument also of maintaining the dignity of 
his station. But he might have been seen, 
upon his visitations, with his coiiipanions, 
at one time mounting or detbetidiiig rapids 
in the bateau of the voyageur ; at another, 
coasting the vast inland waters in a hark 
canoe, with armed Indians :* frequently 
travelling in waggons, under the circum- 

♦ In 1813, the Bishop was furnished, 

• by Sir G. Prevost, at Kingston, with a 
canoe, paddled by ten Indians, and haviqg 
an interpreter on board. The last war 
with Affricica w’as then ,at its height,** and 
the Bishop had the utmost difficulty, upon 
one or two occasions, where there was some 
appearance of alarm respecting some armed 
hookers of the enemy, which infested the 
coast, in prevailing upon these fellows to 
proceed. In 1816 he coasted Lake Erie 
in a large canoe, furnished by the kindness < 
of the North West Company, with twelve 
of the Canadians employed in their service, 
who arc superior, as canoc-nien, to the 
Indians themselves. 


stances already described ; forced often^ 
either when belated by the badness of 
roads, or baffled by winds when on tiic 
water, to take refuge in some wretched 
hut, where, possibly, he could not even 
spread the bedding ^hich he cai ried ; 
sometimes he has passed the night under 
a tent, or in a barn ; and it has happened 
more than once, that he has done so in 
the o]g|en air. The vlbitations were not 
complSed without having recourue to every 
variety in the modes of vcctitation; schoo- 
ners, steam boats, calllches, carioles, ^ges, 
(as the Americans call their four-wheeled 
posting carriages) may be added to those al- 
ready enumeiuted. The means of accom- 
modation, of course, improve as the country 
advances in improvement ; Kut as the duty of 
the Bishop Ptirried him to every point where 
a mission was opened, the difficulties which 
belong to the most infant and rugged set- 
tlements, continued always to form a part 
in the history of his vibitations. His whole 
circuit, through the two provinces, cannot 
be estimated at less than 3,000 miles. 

Having taken this sketch of the succes- 
sive visitations collectively, there are one 
or two occuirenccs of prior note in point of 
time, to which it will be proper to retiun. 

Tlic cathedral church at Quebec (which 
is by far the best piece of architecture 
wliich the city can exhibit, perhaps may 
challenge comparison with any church in 
North America, and stands in a spacious 
area, inclosed by iron rails, with hand- 
some gates), was l-fuilt by the bounty 
of his late Majesty, in corise(|Uence of the 
repicscntalious of tlic Bishop, in the year 
1804. It is not endowed wdth any funds, 
and was, for several ye«irs, in a morti- 
fying state of neglect. It is still unpro- 
vided with airy bells, but reason has been 
given to hope that this deficiency will be 
supplied. There is no Degn^nor Chapter, 
nor any provision for daUy^l»ff^»* There 
is, however, a fine orga|i| 5 v^d. a good 
choir, the expenses of {as well as 

all the current expenses of the church) are 
defrayed from the pew rents. The whole 
property of the cathedral is ii^ the Bishop, 
and it is provided, that the parish has the 
use of the church without pr^pidice to the 
episcopal rights, until a '^urch shall 

be erected. .s-ii ' 

In the being then 

in England|i||v;^^m|||j^]^p|thie Honourable 
and Reve,r4sf|ia^gt^^^wart, brother of 
the who expressed his de- 

sire to be employed in the diocese of Que- 

• The service is performed on Wednes- 
days and Fridays during Lent, and on evepy 
day in Passion- week, and all the SaHUs’ 
days are observed. 
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bee. This remarkable man, whose habits 
of' life, without any affected preciseness, 
are altogether primitive, proceeded, after 
the acceptance of his services, to a remote 
mission upon the borders of Lake Cham- 
plain, and gave a new impulse to religion, 
and to the advancement of the established 
church, in all that tract of country which 
is known by the name of the Eastern 
Townships of Lower Canada, where he 
lias been greatly instrumental in the for- 
matioh of new misvsions, and the erection 
of seireral churches. During his subsequent 
visits to England, Dr. Stewart set on foot 
a sul>scription for building churches in the 
Canadas, and succeeded in raising a few 
thousand pounds for this purpose. The 
Society also for the Propagation of the 
Gospel placed at the disposal of the late Bi- 
shop about 3, 000 A, (1,000/. of which w as a 
legacy), for the same object, and the fund 
was increased by a subscription to the 
amount of about 400/. in (Quebec. The 
demands upon this fund are many and 
pressing ; for colonists struggling with wild 
nature for a living, are not usually in a 
situation to spare any considerable sum for 
public purposes. The country churches 
after all, tliougli many of them are very 
neat buiblings, are generally used for some 
length of time before they are completed; 
and are often unfurnished with many things 
** for the w ork of the service in the house 
of the Lord,”* wdiich are ( havacteristic of 
the church of England. In honic iu'itances 
the mission has no church, and the service 
is performed in the court-house of the 
district, or the school-house of the tow nship, 
and sometimes in a private room. Con- 
fiimations have also been held in these 
})laces (though never in that l.ist described); 
for, in the scattered state of the congrega- 
tions, it scarcely ever happens that two of 
them can be gathered to one point. 

Many have been the difficulties, and 
many have b<?eu the diseoui agements, con- 
nected with th#4fel^abUsh meat of the Church 
of England in the tlanadas, during the lime 
in which its aftairs were conducted by Bi- 
shop Mountain. To these may be added 
tl»e perplexiries which present themselves — 
the novel cases winch arise, in applying to an 
infant country Uie Yules which have grown 
up with ancient iiisti|lutions — in deciding 
where it may tinp expedient to 

deviate-^arid pxt the spiritual 

exigencies of the m fe’j^csent state 

of destitution with regard to hcitdemical and 
other establishments. It was ^ ot a regular 
cours'e of ecclesiastical functions, it w^as not 
a prescribed routine of duties, sheltered by 
precedents, and sustained' by full authori- 
ties, that the Bishop was called upon to dis- 
charge ; but be was called upon to supply 


expedients, and to choose between difficul- 
ties ; to direct the movements, and to cover 
the weak points of a half-organized body 
of men, who had to struggle to maintain 
their ground. On the other hand, some 
circumstances have occurred, which may be 
considered as happy and propitious — tlie 
erection, by his Miijesflr’s government, at 
the instance of the Bishop, within the last 
few years, of a corporation in each Province^ 
for managing the reserves,-—of archdeacon- 
ries, — and of parishes (which is to be hoped 
will be endowed from the reserves according 
to the provisions of the 31st Geo. 111. c. 31), 
are acts of importance. The clergy are not 
deficient either in respectability or in zeal 
the Protestant inhabitants at large arc still 
impressed w'itJi ideas of advantages be- 
longing to the Established Church, wliicTi 
yield a strong inducement for their con- 
formity— and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the parent and nurse 
of the North American Church,* (supported 
itself by the countenance of his Majesty’s 
government, and the annual bounty of the 
British Parliament,) has been uniform in 
its fostering kindness, unremitting in its 
cordial co-operation. Tlic extent of obli- 
gation to that venerable body will appear 
from the following statement of the actual 
sttength of the establishment 

There are in the two Canadas 53 clergy- 
men, 48 of whom are missionaries of this 
society ; either sent out to be placed at the 
disposal of the bishop, or appointed to the 
charge of congregations whose necessities lie 
had represented, or else adopted at his re- 
commendation, and ordained upon the spot. 
There is one visiting missionary for tJie 
whole diocese, whose duty it is to make 
circuits among the inhabitants who are most 
iinpiovided, and to affoid them the occa- 
sional benefit of the word and ordinances of 
God. The Bishop, who proposed this ap- 
pointment to the society. Was desirous that 
the task should be confided to the zeal of 
Dr. Stew art (already mentioned), and he 
accordingly undertook it, having previously 
filled two successive stationary missions. — 
Besides these, there are in the Canadas, 
fou^ Chaplains to the forces, and one to the 
naval tstablishmeut at Kingston three 
of these are included in the foregoing state- 
ment, as performing duty also to civilian 
congrogatioris. There are also seveial 
students for orders, preparing themselves 
under the direction of different clergymen, 
and the Society makes a standing allowance 
of 50/. a year each, to four students in di- 
vinity, who form part of this number. It 


* This description may include the 
Episcopal Church in the United Slates, 
wliich is in a very flourishing condition. 
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ib hoped, that moans will be found to form a 
very considerable augmentation in the num- 
ber of missions. 

The number of churches in the diocese, 
at the immediate station, or within the rcacli, 
of a clergyman, cither built, or in progress, 
or fiiily undertaken, may be stated at from 
20 to 25 in each piiovin^e. There are also 
about a dozen churches in the diocese, most 
ol’ which arc in the upper province, eitlier 
built or undertaken, in cx/tectation of a 
clergyman. 

There is nothing else which appears de- 
serving of particular mention, unless it be 
the establishment of a scho(d upon the Ma- 
dras system at Quebec, and the formation 
of diocesan and district committees of the 
Society for Promoting Christuin Know- 
ledge. 

Some mei\tion ought, however, to have 
been made of the Indian tribes within the 
limits of this diocese. The Mohawks, in 
Upper Cano da, are the only Protestant 
Christians among them, and three of the 
missionaries in that province, have been in 
the habit of paying occasional attention to 
their spiritual wants: the Society has re- 
cently formed a mission expressly for their 
instruction, nhich the ill health, however, 
of the missionary, and other causes, have 
as» yet prevented from becoming effective. 
The Liturgy and part of the New Testa- 
ment have been translated into their lan- 
guage, and an improved translation is in 
contemplation, if not in progiess. The 
Mohawks upon the Grand River, at the 
head of Lake Ontario, have a church, and, 
what many of the English churches are 
without, a bell. There is a sort of school- 
master among them, who reads the service 
on a Sunday, and renders the substance. of 
the clergyman’s sermon when he attends, 
to those of his licarcrs, who lisfC’C not under- 
stood him. The Lieutenant Governor, Sir 
Per(‘grinc Mailla.nd, lakes a warm interest 
in the subject of Indian improvement, vvhith, 
as there is reason to think, will be mate- 
rially advanced by the zeal of that excellent 
man. It is hoped also that the New Eng- 
1 ind Company will, through the interven- 
tion of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, tlo 
somctlimg considerable in behalf qf the 
Canada Juiilians. *' 

The present junetTUe is a most cri tical period 
of religion in the New World. The influence 
and resources of Great Britain will always 
have marked effects wherever they are ap- 
plied. The superficial extent of her posses- 
sions in this quarter of the globe is prodigious- 
ly vast, and will one diiy teem with a corres- 
ponding population whose moTal complexion 
and religious character will depend mainly 
upon the seeds vvhirh are now sown. Tlicjrc 
never was a population more malhahh', (if 


such an expression may be used) in m.ilief;* 
of religion, than the mass of the Protestant 
population in the more newly-settled parts 
of this diocese. They are, very generally 
speaking, loose and disengaged fiom any 
strong religious preference ; at least without 
any inveterate prejudices — sensible of Uieir 
destitute state with respect to the provisions 
for religious worship and instruction, and 
ready to close with any overtures from Pro- 
testant bodies, which are advantageously 
rccoiumended and supported. Tljey lie 
open, in numerous points, to the incursions 
of lawless sectaries, who, as there is reason 
to fear, unite Eomelhnes with the most fran- 
tic fanaticism* the poison of political dis- 
affection ; but this effervescence is seen re- 
markably to subside where* the worship and 
discipline of the Church are introduce<I, 
under good auspices, among them. It is 
therefore, of unspeakable importance that 
the resources of the Society should ho en- 
larged. How readily in another gencnit ion 
the settlers may aflbrd subjects tor the ex-r 
ercise of Romibh zeal, if not .'inticiputed by 
an efficient support of the cslahlislimcnt, it 
is eUvSy to ft)rescc. How dillercot an as- 
pect they will present if ranged under the 
banner of ONE cluireh, — or if dividing their 
attachment, and splitting the stamina of 
their religious strength, — it must be needless 
to point out. How important it is, in a 
political point of view', to gain their con-^ 
formity to tlifit church which has a direct 
connexion with Government, rather than to 
let their religion ruif to waste, or become 
annexed, a^ it were, to a difierent property ; 
how important rather to multiply those in- 
structors whose appointments aic from the 
Crowm, than those? who he at the disposal of 
any other aiithoiity ; let common sense de- 
clare, and let? tlie histoiy of neighbouring 
revolted provinces proclaim. 

It is satisfactory to find, that the deatli 
of their Right Reverend Pip'cqsan nt)t onl / 
excited the deepest regret tl^roughout the 
country, but was attenfl$df‘^{ith the most 
marked respect from th^fcivil Authorities, 
On the Monday following that event, an 
Extraordinary Gazette was pnhlislied, 
both in French and English, notifying its 
occurrence to the public, 4^iring that 
every possible respect shewn to 

his memory* i^If^rdihgly was 

tlie ^ 

person^ he was 

regard^d.'^TRP^^li^ had been removed 
from ma late residence to the 

old Castle, from whence the interment took 

* This remaik especially applies to the 
camp meetings of the Ameiican Metlvo- 
dislb. 
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place,* Thc^ procession, accompanying 
his remains to iHe ^rave, moved through a 
lane formed by the regiments in garrisoif, 
from the Castle to the west door of the Ca- 
thedral ; the fine bugles of the 7 Ist regiment 
playing the Dead March in Saul, and the 
medical attendants of the deceased preceding 
the hearse, which was followed by his Ex- 
cellency the lieutenant-governor, the chief 
Justice, the gentlemen of the tw'o councils, 
the judges and members of the bar, in their 
gownsj the military officers off duty, the 
gentlemen of the civil and military depart- 
ments, and a long train of respectable cU 
lizens in deep mourning. On arriving at 
the cluirchyard, the body was received by 
the clergy in their surplices, over which 
they wore black scarfs, and on entering the 
clmrch the Rev. Dr. Mills commenced the 
burial service, in the cotirsc of which tw'o 
anthems were performed ; the first com- 
posed by the late Dr. Beckwith of Norwich, 
the second, I heard a voice from heaven/^ 
was composed for the occasion by Mr. Cod- 
man, the organist of the Cathedral. The 


On Sunday, July 24, tlic Rev. Dr. John 
R.inks Jenkinson, late Dean of Worces- 
ter, was consccraU'd Bishop of St. David’s, 
at Lambeth Palace. In consctjueJice of the 
indisposition of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the rerpmony of consecration was 
performed, by commission from the Arch- 
bishop, by the Bishop of London, with the 
assistance of four other Bishops. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Chand- 
ler, Hector of All Souls, Langhum Place, 
and of Soiitham, Warw'U'kshirc. 


first part of the service having been gone 
through in a most solemn and impressive 
manner, the body was removed from the 
centre aisle and deposited in a vault on the 
north side of the ^communion table, when 
the remainder of the service was read. 

The church was very full, and a great 
number of ladies w^e present, to pay a last 
tribute of respect to a bharacter so justly 
venerated. 

This noticQ of the excellent Prelate can- 
not he more appropriately concluded than 
in the words of his friend and patron. 
Bishop Toinline, who, in his Life of Mr.- 
Pitt, speaking of the Act which bestowed 
on the Canadtis its present Constitution, 
and established a Protestant Diocese there, 
thus notices the labours of bis friend : — 

“ In 1793, Dr. Jacob Mountain was con- 
secrated Bishop of Quebec, and went imme- 
diately to Canada, where he has ever since 
presided over the Church, with great ho- 
nour I o himself, and advantage to the con- 
cerns of his cxtcn‘'ive diocese, which in- 
cludes both provinces.” 


ORDINATIONS. 

July 25. 

At a general Ordination by the Loicl 
Bishop of Worcester, in the Chapel of llar- 
tlebury Castle. 

DFACONS. 

Forrester, Robert Townshend, B. A, Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Marshall, J. B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford. 
Pcshall, K. W. B. A, Worcester Coll. Oxford. 
Roberts, II. 13. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
Sanders, R. B. A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


* The following are copies of the official 
“ CastlP. of St. Lewis, 

Saturday f June lS/7/, IS25. 

With sen^j^nts of the deepest concern 
the I/ientcnant Governor notifies to the 
public the demise, on the night of Thurs- 
<lay last, of the Right Keveiend the Lord 
Bishop of Quebec. In advciling (o the 
unaffected pi^jtyt. extended charity, and long 
residence in,|bt^J^vince of tlie late Bishop, 
the conceives he only 

anticipates 

community^ desire, 

that every praclsbji|i^^Bg|A]f^8] ’ct and 
veneration should on this 

most distressing occastp^ S.o the memory 
of this excellent and lamentesV*^Pi'clate. 

** By order of* His Excellency the 
** Lieutenant Governor, 

“ Louis Montizamdi'.rt, 

“ Actg. Ci\il Setly.'' 


notice : • 

** Chateau St. Louts, 

“ Sarnedif te 18 Juin^ 1825. 

“ C’est avee le s<’ntimcut Ic ])lus pfaubic 
<juc le Lieutenant-Goveriiein fait part an 
public dll di!}r(>s dn Tii;s-R<^M'’‘rcml le Lord 
Evt^quo dc Qucfi)cc, arrivf' d.ins la nuit do 
Jcudi dernier, Fiti ronsidcnint la pif'tf* 
sahs fastc et la charit^ uinvcrsclle qni cavac- 
t<5risv'ijent le feu Pr^lat ct Sa longue rdsi- 
denee dans cette Province, le liTfcutcnant- 
Gonvernenr est bicn persuade tju’il ne fait 
qii’anticiper le veeu unanime dc cette Com- 
munaut^, en exprimant Son espoir que 
chacun s’empressera dans cette circoiistance 
higubre, dc tf‘moigner h la mf raoire de cct 
excellent Pi-^lat, cc d<?gr6 de respect et dc 
\<hic''ralion dont Ses vertus Pont rendu si 
digue. Par Ordre de Son Excellence le 
“ Lieut enant-Goiivcrncnr, 

“ Louis Montizamiiert. 

” F. F. de Sv.clr. Civil,” 
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PRIESTS. 

Lewis, William, B. A. 

Palmer, Edward, jun. B. A. 

Smithwick, W. J. M, A. Oriel Coll. Oxford. 
Wakeman, Edward Wa^d, B. A. Wadliam 
College, Oxford. 

Woo4lington, Henry Thicknessc, B. A. 
Emmanuel Collie, Cambridge. , 

August 7 . 

At a general Ordination by Uie Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, in the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford. 

l>EACONS. 

Bailies, E. Christ College, Cambridge. 
Baldwin, J. B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge- 
Beaver, H.N. B. A. Catharine Hall, Cam. 
Clive, A. M. A. Braaennose Coll. Oxford. 
Jones, M. H. B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. 
Prysc, R.M. B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

Salwey, R. B. A. Christ Church, Oxford, 
Turner, C. B. A. Wadham College, Oxford. 
Vaughan, H. B. A. Jesus College, Oxford. 
AVickham, R. B. A. Christ Church, Oxford. 
PRIESTS. 

Foshrooke, Y. D. B. A. Clare Hall, Cam. 
Hallcn, W. B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge. 
Mezriche, R. B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. 
Oakes, C. B. A. St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Price, J. B. A. Jesus College, Oxford. 

Price, T. B. A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sayer, T. B. A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Vivian, C. P. LL. B. Trinity Hall, Cam. 
Whatley, H. L. B. A. Pem, Coll. Oxford. 
Whitehurst, E. B. A. Mag. Coll. Cam. 
Wilde, S. D. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cum. 
AViiriaiiLs, D. S. C. L. New Coll. Oxford. 

OXFORD.— J'/z/y 26. 

The Rev. John Allington, M- A. and 
the Rev. James Linton, M. A. Demies pf 
Magdalen College, wTre admitted Proba- 
tionary Fellows; and Mr. Frcdfcriek Bailey, 
of the County of Berks, and Mr. Edwin 
Martin Atkins of the County of Somerset, 
were elected Demies. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Algar, Joseph, M. A. Minister of Christ 
• (/hurch, Frome, to be Chaplain to Lord 
Clinton. „ 

Baker, James, M. A. Chancellor of the 
Dioceafr-af Durham, and late Fellfiw of 
New College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Nuneham Courtney, Oxfordshire; Patron, 
the Earl of Harcourt. 

Bamford, of Trinity College, Dublin, 

to the second Mastership of the Cathe- 
dral Schotd of Hereford. 

Cockburn, R. R, D. t^'ia Prcbendal Stall in* 
Uie Cathedral Church of Winchester, 
Davies, John, to the Rectory of Over Wor- 
ton, Oxfordshire. 


Davies, John, Rectorvf St. Clements, Wor- 
cester, to be Chaplain to the Worcester 
House of Industry. 

Dixon, W. H, M. A. Prebendary of Ripon, 
to be Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
York. 

Evans, George Sherwood, M. A. to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Temple Grafhm, 
Worcestershire; Patroness, Mrs. Maria 
Bullock, 

Gordon, John, to the Vicarage of Biertuii, 
with its Chapels of Stoke MandeviUe and 
Buckland ; Patrons, the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln. 

Hill, J, Rector of Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
to the Archdejiconry of Bucks. 

Hodge, John, to the Rectory of Bolnhurst, 
Bedfordshire; Patron, 1/. Guppy ? 

Hubbard, Henry, M. A. Rector of Hiutoii 
Amptner, to the Rectory of Cheritou, 
with the Chapels of Kilmaston and Titcli- 
bourne annexed; Patron, the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

James, William, M. A. to the Rectory of 
East Lainhrook ; Patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells. 

Johnson, John, M. A. to the Vicarage of 
Little Houghton, with Bra> field on the 
Green annexed, Northamptonshire, on 
his own Petition. 

Leekc, R. H. to the Rectory of Longford, 
Shnipshiie. 

Lloyd, S. M. A. of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to the Vicarage of Hor.sley, Gloucc's- 
ter shire. 


Marsh, William, B. A. to the Vicarage of 
Gwxmnap, Cornw.ill ; Patrons, the Dean 
and Cliapter of Exeter. 

Moore, William, M. A. of St. .Tohn\s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Perpetual Cuiacy 
of Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

Paul, U. B. M. A. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Long Wit ten- 
ham, Berks; Patrons, the Rector and 
Fellows of that Society. 

Paul, Samuel, to the Vicarage of Tctlmry ; 
Patrons, the Trustees of the Tetbury 
Charity Estates. 

Puckle, 1*. to tliQ Rectory of Graft'ham, 
Hunts ; Patroness, I<ady O. B. Sparrow. 

Pyne, William, M. A. of Pembroke Coll. 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Pibuey. 

Rudge, James, D. p. to bo Chap- 


lain to lii^ B 
York. 
Simmons, 
Rectory I 
and Ch^l 
Towns^d, Gel 





Cambridg^ and domestic 


the Lord Bishop of Durham, W* 
bcndal Stall in the Cathedral of Durtiami 
Patron, the Bishox) of Durham. 
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QVipp, Clmrle^s D. D. of Trinity College, 
Canibi idge, to Oie Rectory of Keiitis- 
beare, Devonsbirc. 

WakeiYian, Edward Ward, B. A. of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, to the perpetual 
Curacy pf Caines, Worcestershire; Pa- 
tron, II. Wakeniaii, Esq. of Perdiswcll. 

Ward, Anthony, of Methley Park, to the 
Vicarage of Eastrington, Yorkshire ; 
Pation, The King. 

Webster, George Iloratio, B. A. to the 
Rectory of All Saints, with St. Julian, 
Norwich; Patron, the Rev. S. Webster. 

Wray, Cecil Daniel, M. A. of the Collegiate 
('hurch of Manchester, to be domestic 
Cliaplain to the Earl of Balcarras. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

• 

Barton, John, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
to Eleanor, daughter of the late John 
Yarker, Esq. of IJlverston. 

Brown, Thomas, Rector of Hemingstone, 
Suftolk, to Frederica, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Davy. 

Carey, William Sherlock, M. A. Vicar of 
Ashburton, Devonshire, to Eliza Caro- 
line, second daughter of the late Richard 
Schneider, Ksq. of Ptitney. 

Coker, John, Rector of Radcliffo, Bucks, 
to Chailotte So])hia, youngest daughter 
of the late Major General Dewar. 

C'urrio, Wni. of Houghton Hall, Cheshire, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Richard 
Campbell, Ivscp of Craigie, Ayrshire. 

Deacon, W. Weston, M. A. of Madeira, 
to Alin, daughter of W. Hceks, Esq. 

Elliott, Gilheit, to Willianiiua, youngest 
daughter of the late 1*. Brydone, Esq. 

Eiitwisle, W. of Worcester, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. R. Smith, of Chawson. 

r.vaus, T. Vicar of Pcmhiey, (\umaitlu‘ii- 
shire, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late Rev. S. Morse. ^ 

Fanshawe, Charles Robci t, Rector of Fa w- 
Icy, Berks, and Morton, Norfolk, to 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. W. 

Williams, jat'e Vicar of MaUlon. 

(irant, Charles, LL. B. Vicar of West 
Basham, Norfolk, to Caroline Mary, 
only daughter of Charles Gra*me, jun. 
Esq. Judge of Piirneah, Bengal. 

G rim wood, Jplh^ M* A. of Little Healings, 
to M|ss only daughter of Wm. 

Lu(»}bk,'&^.^'QfGi;:tmdi^burgh, Suffolk. 

Holbefton, ' College, 

Oxford, to of the 

Rev. G. Brent, 

Devonshire. " » 

Jeckell, P. B. of Hinifer#i, to 

Miss English, of St. Pctel^.^;^ Mancroft, 
Norwich^ 

Lcgge,G. Augustus, B.A. Student of Christ 
'Church, and Vicar of Bray, Berks, to Au- 


gusta Bow'yer, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Bowycr Atkins, Esq. of Bray wick Grove. 

Langston, Stephen, Minister of St. George’s 
Church, Sheffield, to Maria, daughter of 
the late S. Cattle y, Esq. of Camberwell. 

Lightfoot, John, B. D. Vicar of Ponteland, 
Northumberland, and Perpetual Curate 
of Harefield, Middlesex, to Cordelia, 
youngest daughter oi* the late Rev. Dr. 
Kettilby, Rector of Sutton, Bedfordshire. 

Little, S. of Mere, to Miss Standerwick. 

Madan, Spei/ber, M. A. Canon Residen- 
tiary of Lichfield, to Louisa Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. Gresley, 
of Netherseale Hall, Leicestershire. 

Moultrie, John, Rector of Rugby, to 
Harriet Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Dr. Ferguson. 

Price, Hugh, M. A. Rector of New'ton 
Tony, Wilts., and formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late 
Samuel Emly, Esq. of Salisbury. 

Prickett, Richard, B. A. Chaplain to the 
Honourable Corporation of the Trinity 
House, to Louisa, second daughter of 
William Carless, Esq. 

Pyne, William, M. A. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Pitney, to Polyx- 
cna Ann, only daughter of the late R. 
Michell, Esq. of Langport. 

Ileade, Joseph B. B. A.* of Cains College, 
Cambridge, to Charlotte D. daughter of 
James Parish, Esq. of Cambridge. 

Sandford, John, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Richard Jenkius Poole, Esq. of Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 

Sidney, James, of Milton Clcaveland, to 
Eleanor Dorothea, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. W. Cosens, of Bruton. 

Smyth, C. Bohun, of Wingfield, Suffolk, to 
Rachel, yopngest daughter of the late 
T. Harvey, Esq. of Catton, Norfolk. 

Steward, Ilciiry Edward, M. A. of Christ 
Cliurch, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Warwick, to Mary Clay, 
only daughter of Hyla Holden, Esq. 
of Barford, Warwickshire. 

Tragctt, T, Heathcote, Fellow of Corpus 
Chribti College, Oxford, to Louisa, 
daughter of Henry Lane, Esq. of Bed- 
woith, Warwicksjiire. ^ 

Tucker, A., Rector of Wooton Fitz-paine, 
to Miss Corfu, of Evershot, Dorsetshire. 

Wallis, W. of Sudbury, Suffolk, to Miss E. 
Bundock, of Laytonstone House, Essex. 

Ward, C., Rector of Maulden, Bedford- 
shire, to Susanna, daughter of the Rev. 

, Robert Forster, Prebeflflary of Wells. 

Withy, Henry, of Merton College, Oxford, 
to Emily, second daughter of James 
Mangles, Esq, of Woodbridge Cottage. 
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CLEROYMEN DECEASED. 

Bjtcheler, — at Sutton Courtney, 

Kiddle, Joseph, Vicar of Bishops Froonie, 
Herefordshire, aged 82. 

Evans, James, D. D. Rector of Soyth Res- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and one of the Vicars 
of Salisbury Ca^edral. 

B’earon, J. Chaplain of the Dock-yard, 
Sheerness, on the 19th Instant. 

llaggitt, Francis, D. D. Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, Prebendary of 

. Durham, and Rector of Nunehani Court- 
ney, Oxfordshire. He was formerly 
Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
B.A. 1780; M.A. 1783; D. D. 1808. 

Hamilton, John Leveson, M. A. Rector of 
EUesborough, Bucks, aged 37. 

Hartley, Samuel Richard, M. A. formerly 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 


afterwards Master of *tlie Grammar 
School, Carlisle, in lijs i>2d year. 

Knight, R. Rector of Huisli, Devonshire. 

Lewis, L. Curate of Bassallcg, Monmouth- 
shire. 

Lloyd, John, Vicar of Llandrillp. 

North, C. A. Rector of Alvcrstokc, and 
Havant, Hants., and Prebendary of 
Winchester, in his 41st year. 

Rawbone, John, D. D, Rector of Ilatford, 
and Vicar of Buckland, Berks, aged 83. 

Richards, John, Rector of Farnb^rougb, 
Wiltshire, aged 52. 

Shallcro&s, James, M. A. formerly of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and some time 
Curate of Ashbnrton, at Shaldun, Dcvois. 

Smedley, Edward, M. A. at the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, aged 75,^ 

Worgan, J. Vicar of Pebworth, Gloucester - 
bhire, aged 58. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon on “ Apostolic Doctrine and Fel- 
lowship,” preached in tliQ Parish Church of 
Buckingham, at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. J. Hill, 
A. M. 4to, 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
on Sunday July 24, 1825, at the Conse- 
tration of the Right Reverend John Banks, 
Bishop of St. David’s. By the Rev. G. 
Chandler. 4to. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
George Pelham, Bishop of Lincoln. By 
J, T. Huntley, A. M. F. L. S. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Sarum, in the year 1825. 
By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL.D. 8vo. 
Is. Cd. 

A Sermon, preached in All Saints Church, 
Northampton, on the l^th of June, 1825, 
before the Northampton Committees in Aid 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge, &c. By llcrlicrf, Loul Bi- 
shop of Peterborough. 8\o. Ls. 6d. 

A Charge, delivered at (he Piiinary Vi- 
sitation of the Diocese of Gloucestei , in the 
Months of June and July, lvS25. B) 
Christopher, Bishop of Gloucester. Ito. 
2s. 6d. 

Christian Sympathy : a Sermon preachcil 
to the English Protestants in the City of 
Rome, on Easter Sunday, »April 3, 1825. 
By J. H. Hobart, D. D. 8vo. Is. Od. 

An Attempt to demonstrate the Catho- 
licism of the Church of England, and the 
other Branches of the Episcopal Chinch ; 
in a Sermon preached in tlie Episcopal 
Chapel at Stirling, March 20, 1825, at the 
Consecration of the Right Rev. M. IL Lus- 
combe, LL.D. By the Rev. VV. P. Far- 
quhar Ildbk, M. A. 4to. 2s. Cd. 

A Paraphrase of St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, with Explanatory Noti"'. 
By the Rev. J. G. Tolley. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS* IN THE PRESS. 


Twelve* Sermons, by the Rev. George 
Hodson, M. A. Minister of Christ Church, 
Birmmgham, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventiy. 

Nearly ready, a Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected, of the Ilcv. T. H. Horne’s In- 
troduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Si^iiptures, in four largh 
volumes, 8vo. Illustrated with nuineious 
Maps and Fac-Siiuiles of Bildical MSS. 

‘ Shortly will be published, The Turkish 
Testament incapable of Defence, and the 


True Principles of Biblical Translation Vin 
dicatedy in answer to Professor Lee’s “Re- 
marks <m, Ap^al to the 
Bible of the Tur- 
kish Versiojft Te»<^utnent, print- 

ed at Paria m 1849.*’' By the Author of 
the AppcaJ,^ 

The Fourth Volume of Drattt’s Hisioiy 
of the English Church and Sects, briugiug 
down the Narrative to 1810, is nearly* ready 
for publication. 
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THE LIFE OF BISHOP PE COCK* 

BISKOr OF ST. ASAPH 14414, OF CHICHESTER 1450. 

* 

REYNOLD PECpCK, like many others who have held a conspicuous 
place in our ecclesiastical annals, is little known to us, except from that 
period of his life, when he commenced his professional career. The 
place of his birth, the year in which it happened, the rank of his pa- 
rents, are all matters of uncertainty. It is only probable that he was 
born about the year 1390, and, from the mention of him undef the title 
of a presbyter of the diocese of St. David’s, somewhere in Wales. At 
any rate, he received a learned education in his youth, and, entering at 
Oxford, became a member of Oriel College, wln^re he was elected 
Fellow, on the 30th of October, 1417. Devoting his attention chiefly 
to theological studies, and in subservience to these, to rhetoric, and moral 
philosophy, he presented himself a candidate for holy orders to Richard 
Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, and was ordained by him, according to the 
Romish ritual, both Acolyth and Subdeacon, on the 21st of December, 
1420. On the 13th of February, 1421, he was admitted to the order 
of Deacons, and to that of Priests on the 8th of the following month ; 
his fellowship serving him as a title on these different occasions. Soon 
afterwards, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. . 

He was first brought into public notice by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, the Protector of the kingdom, an^ an eminent patron of 
learning. By invitation of that prince, Pecock quitted Oxford, and 
fixed his residence at the Court. In 1431 he was made Master of 
the College of St. Spirit and St. Mary, in the city of Ldndon, which 
had then not long been founded by Sir Richard Whittingtoifl, the famous 
Lord Mayor of London. In union witli this appointment, he held also 
the Rectory of the Church of St. Michael in Riola, near which the 
College had been built, and which had been annexed to the Mastership 
by the Poimder. ♦ , 

During: occupation of this preferment, he seems to have been 

much opinions of the followers of Wicliffe, 

then body of Dissenters, and in endeavouring 

to restQre'^ehi of the Papal Church by candid discussion 

* See ** The Life of the Learned and Right Reverend Reynold Pecock, 
S.T.P* Lord Bishop' of' St. Asaph and Chichester, in the reign of King Henry 
VI. by John Lewis, Minister of Meregate in 1725.” London, 1744. 
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of the ppint5 in controversy betuwn thdm and the Church. These 
disciples of the great Reformer, known Under the of,tollardfe,'had 
such strength, that they had not only' established theii* own re- 
ligious a^sem^lic^, but 'schools for the education of their youth in their 
pwn principles. Tiie cause of their great increase Vvas, the powerful 
patronage which they had experienced at first : the Queeil^ the Queen 
Mothe|^ and th^ P^ke of Lancaster, having beferi amongst their supporters 
against the persecutions of the regular O&rg}^, their most bitter antago- 
nists. but after Wicliffe's death, circumkanc^jS** were grei^tly altered to 
their disadvantage. The King, in ordpr to obtain countenance to his 
own arbitrary proceedings, sought to ingratiate himself with the efer^, 
whose wealth and influence at this period rendered them formidable 
even, to the Crown ; aUd added the weight accordingly of the royal 
authority to. the persecupng outrages of that spiritual tyranhy by which 
he was himself held in subjection. The Duke of Lanerster had left 
England to take possession of the principality of .Guienne ; and other 
influential persons who had favoured the rising sect of the Lollards, 
were either dead, or silenced by the declared opposition to them Un the 
part of the Sovereign. But while others amdng the clergy were availing 
themselves of this turn of affairs, to depress and overwhelm these Un- 
happy religionists, PecOck was occupied in preparing to subdue them 
by more gentle means — to convince them by argument of the unreason- 
ableness of tbeir separation, by answering their objections, and remov- 
ing the imputations which they cast upon the conforming clergy. 

His promotion to the bishoprie of St. Asaph, in the year 1444, by 
Pope Eugenius IV., gave him occasion to appear more decisively as the 
champion of the existing order of things in the Church a^inst the in- 
novating Lollards, By what immediate patronage he obtained this 
preferment is uncertain, as his former patron, the Duke of Gloucester,* 
had now declined in his interest at the Court ; but as it was conferred 
on him by a bull of provision from the Pope, it is not unlikely that 
his advocacy of the Establishe<l Church against the liOllards, backed 
by bis improved fortunes rendering him able to pay the requisite sum 
into the Papal treasury, contributed to procure mr him the favours of 
the venal Court of Roit^. He received the temporalities of the bishopric 
on the 8tli of June, 1444, and was consecrated on the 14th of the same 
month, in the chapel of the Archbishop’s palace at Croydon. On this 
occasion, bd ."Vacated his mastership of the College in London, and he 
then also the degree of Doctor of Divinity, being admitted to it 
though absent from the University, without performing the usual 
exercises. ^ \ ' 

In a sermon which, he preached at Paul’s Cross, three years after his 
promofion, he defended the Episcopal order from the c^^i^ures pf the 

• Th(s Prince, was generally beloved by the' and ofi'atfebunt of his 

virtues obtained the honourable appellation of Duke of Olbhc^ter. 

He was pat under arrest on a chai-ge of treason, the^ihe^tllig of the 
Fadiament, at St; Edmondsbury, in February, t4^ afid about a after his 
arrewWas found <?ead in his bed — nOt without jusfSuspicions of h^dCath having 
been caused by the Duke of Suffolk, the Queen’s favourite, on account of bis 
great populjarity, as well as from his having objected to the King’s lU^dvised 

marriage with her*, 
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LpUardS) by^vi^hpm^^heb^ishopawere^harffed with inefficiency and negle^ 
ofduty;Mai^lpa]:ticiUai;ly in regaifd to ineir dfsusc of pVeachihg—thfeir 
npn-resi,(}ei^e'^^n{d simoniacal transactions wi ji the Pope, in <^er to 
obtaining institution. But he was not so fortunate in defending fli own 
i:mrty, j|s tp, satisfy those whose cause hp had undertaken. Some exeep- 
tipns^ appear to. hfve.been taken to certain positions advanced fn this 
.an4^.these occasioned a complaint to John Stafford^ Archbishqp 
of CahterbMi^yf of his having unnecessarily brought forvfard a subject of 
such delicate investigation.^ He was thus induced to write a defence of 
himself, in lyhiph he briefly vindicated the opiiypns already advanced in 
his sermon ; shewing, as he had before done, that bishops, a,9 bishops^ were 
not obliged to preadi, their office being that of superintendents, and that 
occasions might arise when the obligation of preaching w^ould involve 
a neglect of the peculiar duties of their office. This plea was certainly 
a weak one for the complaint of the people at large, and not of the 
followers of Wicliffe alone, was, that the business of preaching* was 
altogether perverted j none being allowed to preach who would boldly 
rebuke the vices of the times, wherein the clergy were deeply implicated, 
but only such as would preach “ fables and flatterings and leasings,” 
and “ deceive the people in faith and good works.” The Bishops would 
neither preach themselves to the people, nor permit others to declare 
the gospel to them.* It was not the case, that they were merely per- 
sonally negligent of the duty of instructing the people, from being 
engrossed in other duties, but that they prevented their being instructed 
either by themselves or others. The Bishops, therefore, Were not well 
pleased that the unwejeome charge, of the truth of which they must 
have been painfully conscious, should be so prominently discussed by 
one of their own order, who, by the very defence, would expose them 
to still greater odium, while he admitted the charge, and attempted to 
justify what they* knew could admit of no justification. The attempt, 
indeed, in the event only rendered Pecock himself the principal object 
of censure above his brethren, for the j)eople naturally conceived the 
offence to be aggravated in him, who stood forward to advocate the 
crying abuses of the whole order. To do him justice, however, it 
must pe observed, that his real purpose in thus defending the bishops, 
was, to conciliate the laity to the Church, and not to patronize the vicc^ . 


* Gascoigne complains of them, as so notoriously negligent and careless 
in discharging this office of preaching, that the common p€o{^ in the open 
streets clamoured and murmured against them to this effect : ' Woe to }^u, 
bishops^ who are so rich, who love to be called lords, and to be served by • 
others on their knees, who ride attended vjith so many and pompous horses, 
and will do nothing for the salvation of souls, by preaMng the word; for ekher 
they know hot how to preach, being entangled* in worldly •business, atffl bodily 
pleasures, or they cannot preach truly, without preaching against those evils 
of which they themselveaiprc guilty. Nor do they, when they do preach, preach 
good work^ whi<?h/nrje. goings the bishops do not themselves; out slight and 
make a jest of those who make conscience of doing them, or, hbwever, do not 
value them/^-^wC et Ant, Vriiver. Ox, VoL I. p. 222. c. qf Pecocky 

p. 26, ^ It was from this negligence, on the part of the bishops and the 
secular clergy in general, that the friars rose to such importance in that age, as 
the only active members of the church ; for they were seen going about preach- 
ing, though not, indeed, the gospel of the Scriptures, but that of man’s invention. 
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bf the clergy; lor whik he that bi^faope mi^bt be elLcused from 

preaching^ he did not mhis qyi^n the privilege of exemption 

froi^he diityi since he not only took care that, sernions should be 
preUVed in his diocese» bnt was frequent in preaching himself: so that 
the people, lyqnderipg at his practice as something ^yvhich was unusual, 
would say,. “ That bishpn now preaches puMicly/ — So also it should 
be rep^rked, that, in delending the bishdps. against the charge of non- 
residenci^, whik he maintained that a bishop’s absence from his diocese 
might bq spipetimes even comtnendable, he insisted also that such absence 
sliqui^ .b^ 'limited by tjie existence of the occasipn in which it had 
ori^ated*,} ittis answer to the charge of simoniacal proceedings strbngly 
savpured of the unlimited devotion which then was paid to the Pope ; 
for he maintained, that when so many thousand marks were paid to the 
Pope for admission to a bishopric, they were not to be considered as a 
donaiioh, but as^ so much money of the Pope s own property^ tendered 
to him by one acting as his steward.* 

■But though he had hitherto been disappointed in his endeavours 
after t^he restbration of Church-unity, he still continued his efforts in 
the same wor^y cause. In the year 144D he publii^hed a book entitled 
The, Repressor of over^rrmcli rvriting [censurmg^ the Clergy. Here he 
qbmbatted, in a great measure, the error into which the Lollards had 
fallen, of straining too far the principle Inculcated by Wicliffe, of the 
sufficiency of the Scripture. Like the Puritans of a subsequent age, 
they affirmed that the word of God contained not only all supernatural 
truth, but all things which are lawful to be done in the Church ; some 
of them restricting this assertion to the New Testament alone, whilst 
others extended it to the whole Canon, f Tlie Jiishop argues against 
them, that the law of Scripture was founded on that of reason, and that, 
accordingly, it is not the province of Scripture to impart truths dis- 
cernible by reason — urging, among otlier arguments, lhat the Scripture 
does not contain alLthat is necessary for the grounding or supporting 
oi^moral virtues — and that it only exhorts to them, presupposing their 
nature to be elsewhere taught and known before-hand.I 


. * liCwis informs us from Gascoigne, that at this period of JEnglish history, 

three things made a man a Bishop in England •, 1. the will of the King; 2. 
the will of the Pope ; and 3. a round sum of money paid into the Pope s cham- 
ber at Itome*”— -P* OU 

f It is witlureference to this perversion of the just principle, tliat Bishop Pe- 
cock, in this treatise, terms them Bible-men, or persons who held tl^mselves wise 
< by the Bible alone, and not by Way of distinction from those who hold the 
divipe authority of tradition. ^ 

X He employs a curious illustration of the fact that truths grounded on reason 
may yetifce communipated by SeVipture, while the ground of them remains the 
same. Me alludes to a custom which prevailed in London in his time : Say to 
me, good Sir, and answer hereto; when men of the country up-lhnd bring into 
I.ondoib in Mtdsnnoner eve, branches of trees from Bifihop’s W^md, and flowers 
b om the field, and betake them to citizens of London, mrto therewith array their 
houses, should men of London, receiving and taking the branches iind flowers, say 
and hold, that the ^ranches grew out of the carts wbi(c#j brought them to Ijondonj. 
and that the carts, Or the hands of the* bringers, were grounds and fundaments 
of the branches and flowei's? God forbid, so^ little wit be in their heads. 
Certes, though Christ and his a!|)oslles were now living in London, and would 
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j^aving ^iscusi^ed this point of the sufficiency of Scripture, Bishop 
IVcbcTc proceeds next to consider the proprifety of certain practices 
of the Romisfi Church, to which the Lollards objected ; and ||(St in 
this division of his work argues the subject of image-worship and 
pilgrimage. The use of images he defends as the means of repre- 
senting and commemorating in an impressive manner the circum- 
stances of religion— adding, however, an excellent cai^tion against the 
evil tendency of the Practice, which he had been extenuating, in the 
following words: For certes how the sun passeth in clearness, 

cheejrfulness, and comfort, the moon 5 and as m great torch passeth a 
little candle, so in these said points, reading and hearing in God^s word, 
which is an exercise in hearable signs given to us from God, passeth in 
clearness of teaching, and cheerfulness of delight, and in comfort of 
strength — giving for to do and suffer for God in his law-keeping, all 
the exercise»had, or which can be had, in such now beforesaid visible 
signs devised by man.*’ — He their jirocecds to examine the objections 
brought against pilgrimages — the possessions of the clergy — their diffe- 
rent orders and degrees — the Papal supremacy — and the religious com- 
munities ; — touching each point in the same evasive mode of argument 
as that employed since by llossuet and recent advocates of the Papal 
corruptions. There remained five other points of dispute with the 
Lollards still to be discussed ; but with respect to these, he contents 
himself with what he had previously stated at length concerning them 
in other treatises. These were ; prayers offered to saints and the com- 
munication of merits pretended and sold by the Monks ; — the number 
of prisons jewels and utensils kept in churches and religious houses 
to the detriment of tlie poor, and the honour given to the images and 
relics of saints : —the divine worship given to the elements in the eu- 
charist : — the use of oaths by the clergy, and their imposition of them 
on others : — the*nse of capital punishments, and of war,* approved by 
the Church# 

Dr. Adam Molins, Bishop of Chichester, and Lord Privy-Seal, 

> having been assassinated, on the 9th of June, 14-49, at Portsmouth, by 
a party of sailors, hired for the deed by the Duke of York’s faction, 
who, by removing one of the King’s ablest# counsellors, intended to 
prepare the way for the Duke’s accession to the throne ; Bishop Pecock, 
through the interest of the Duke of Suffolk, and of William Hart, 
Bishop of Norwich, was appointed to the vacant see. He was ac-< 

bring, so as is now said, branches from Bishop’s Wood, and fiowers from the 
field, into London^ and would them deliver unto men, that they make iherewitlf 
their houses gay into remembrance of St.John Baptist, and of this that it was 
prophesied of him, that many should joy in his birth : yet the men of London, 
receiving so the branches and flowers, ought*not say and^ feel that tke branches 

and flowers grew out of Christ’s hands, and out of the apostles’ hahds. 

Those branches grew out of the boughs upon which they in Bishop’s W’ood 
stood, and the boughs grew out of stocks or truncheons, and the truncheons, or 
shafts, grew out of the root, and the root out of the next earth thereto, upon 
which and in which the root is buried : so that neither the cart, neither the 
hands of the bringers, i^itfcer the bringers, be the grounds or fundaments of 
ihose branches.” — J^ife of Pecoeftj p. 70. 

* Under these two heads were meant, it seems, the punishment of heresy with 
death, and the crusades. 
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cdrdmgJy traiisfeitea by ’the^Pbpe’* bulk of pro«iai(tti/frmn the diocese 
of St. Asaph to that of Ohiciieiter, on the i^dd of Mais^i kx the foUowing 
yesir^ ’ ' s, » t , 

Tm ctmnti^y, at this period^ Waa in ve^ry dialracted ctate, in oonae- 
cpi^ncee^the imbsofliiyof^ King; die donunaering ^eiwi^y of the 
Queen ; and the atnbitiOi^^deiigna of the Duke offXoi^kOn the auceeasion 
totW’thi^e. The onl^foal patrkitand statesman^ Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, Was 4ead ; whose indilbputable psece^noe in the line of 
hereditarv Succession would have excluded the pretensions^ of the 
House Of Votk, while hlys counsels might have saved the miseries which 
ensuedi Hence the success which attended the rebel army dnder 
Cade^tiite murder of the Duke of Suffolk' — of Molins, Bishop of 
Chichester— and Ayscough, Bishop of Salisbury. 

These last deeds of violence committed by the fury of the people, 
hatre bebn represented by Papist writers, as in a great n^pasure attri- 
butable to Bishop Pecock’s assertions in the pulpit respecting the duties 
of the bishops ; but evidently the charge is U very invidious one, and may 
be t^sblved into the odium which he incurred amongst his own party, 
frOni his daring to speak to the people from his own independent judg- 
ment, and not as the mere tbol and mouth-piece of the party. An avowal 
of intolerant was the point of honour, if it may be so expressed, with 
the Papist of those times ; and that person had lost his rank in the esti- 
mation of his brother religionists, who did not appear openly with the 
stem front of an implacable bigot. To argue dispassionately with the he- 
retical Lollard the questions of Church authority and Church doctrines, 
waji in itself an aet of heresy and a disparagement of the irresponsible 
authority of Holy Church. How could Bisliop Pccock then esWpe the 
censures of men, who, while strangers to the real power of religion on 
the soul, were admirably skilled in upholding that accidental power, 
which it possesses over aVi ignorant age, in the blind and unquestioning 
devotion of its followers ? 

But he was not a man to be deterred from his own independent 
course, from having failed at once to give satisfaction to, either the clergy 
or the Lollards, by his previous attempts. After his translation to tlie * 
see of Chichester, he still was indefatigable in his endeavours to re{iair 
the breach which had been made in the Church. He published another 
treatise, also in English as well as the former, entitled A Treatise of 
Paithy * ih the form of a dialogue between a father and son, divided 
into two books : the first, treating of the most probable means of gaining 
ovcf tb^ j^oHards to the Church, which he lays down to be, “ a following 
Ihe determinations and the holdings of the Church in matters of faith, 
unless its determinations Can be d*jmonstrated to be wrong or mistaken, 
or catit evidently and without doubt be shewn to be untrue or adopted 
on insufficient grounds the second book setting forth the rule of faith, 
in which he teadies^* that holy writ is the chief ami principal ground of 
all the faith ^ich is contained in it,” or the only rule or standard of 
revealed and' supernatural truths. 

It appears from this work tliat the Bishop recognized the fundamental 


* This is the only one of his works extant pi print, having lieen edited by 
VVhailon in 1688. 
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doctrihefl of Wfcliffe, in ailTriitdm^ the. fallibility^ of^ t}i^ jClhu9ch/^4nd 
the exelusit^e Mitiiorky of^Scriptiire, and Was bnfly ppposed .tP the 
travagant pervfersions of those principles into which the Lollards bad 
devijttedi Neither again did he contend that the authority, 0f the 
Church might be set aside, and lightly, esteemedy .but pply,. that it was 
neither' to be relied upon as of equal v£didity ,wkli the Scripture* ,n^lT 
rashly contradicted r^which ia the true Protestant vipw of Uie.subject* 

The more thoroUgh-bred churchmen of the day saw to whathjsargu^ 
ments tended, namely, that a' reformation was required , ampng their 
own body, as well as among the heterodox Lollards; and/^ui4 UPt 
sancfion the freedom with which matters of such sacred sifence wei:e 
unveiled to the pyes of the uninitiated laity, f This shock inflicted, pn 
the dogmatic theology of the Papal church, tliough ther work was, express^ 
ly intended to reconcile dissenters to the church, and not to alienate its 
members ; iq addition to Pecock’s frank condemnation of the preaching 
friars, whom he was In the habit of styling pulpit^bqwkf^ly raised a 
storm of adversaries against him. Amongst his opponents, appealed 
veral doctors of both Universities, especially of Cambridge^ .(wiiiqh 
prided itself more particularly on its reputation of orthodoxy ;) andbes 
si<les ■ these, the doctors of the mendicant friars. Whether the llishop 
replied to any of these attacks is uncertain, as many of his writings^ 
were destroyed by order of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and tliere 
is nothing extant which appears to be such a reply. 

The storm which had been gathering over his head at last burst 
forth with sudden violence. In 1457> he was expelled by command qf 
the King from the House of Lords, and forbidden the royal presence 
by Thomas llourchier, who had succeeded Stafford as Archbisligp of 
Canterbury. This degradation is imputed to his having then lost his 
former powerful friends at Court, the Duke of Suffolk, and the Bishops, 
Molins, and Ayscough : even the temporal Peers are said to have 
been particularly exasperated against him, and to have refused to 
enter on any business whilst he should continue in the House. The 
reason of this anger on the part of the King and the Nobles, seems tp 
have been tlie IVeedom with which he had spoken of the King and the 
w^ar with France, in his work, entitled The Repressor^'’ As for thp 


* So far was the notion of the Church’s infallibility carried at this period, 
that at the Council of Constance in 1416, this decree passed : “ Ibat although 
Christ had instituted the sacrament of the eucharist to be received in both l^inijs, 
and the primitive (^iurch retained the same ipanner of administering it; yet 
notwhhstamjing, the custom of the Church, according to which it was to be rq^ 
ceived by the laity under the species of bread only, was to be observed 
o/Fecoch,p.^0^r • V r 

t This term was originally given to the poople from a corresponding Anglo^ 
Saxon word signifying Ibid. p. 205. ’ , 

X The fables preached by the friars, as Lewis well observusi, differed Jn tins 
respect only from those of the ancient poets, ^Hhat l^bey were paocq^porj^dible 
and less elegant.” He adds that they became so notorious in tbeijf ^clions that 
it was a proverb , , ’ ' 

• if This man is a friar, ' ' ^ : 

’therefore he'^s a liar.” 

f These mustliave been very numerous, as he spent more than twenty years 
iin writing controversial books against the Lollards. 
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paii which th^ Clergy took in the affair^ it is said^ that his books were 
demanded of the Ari^ibishop i^y s€|ver<^) doctors ,pf 4i^vu;tity,. in order 
that they might be submitted to their estamin^tioti. < The Archbishop 
assenting to their demand^ Pecock demurred, and petitioned, that he 
might not be ji^d^ed by i^ir jud&meiit» but by that c(f bis, peers, or 
such as were Kirq in scho&stic di^utajtkm. At the same time 

he protested againsf blikih neld respoiwnhle for every thing which he 
might have written, but wmch had not received bis correction ; and that 
lie would only therefore answer for those books which bad been written 
three yeaVs before that* day. Nine of bjs books were then brought, hav- 
ing the nlarfcs of sevefal erasures and corrections : — upon whkii, he 
retired ISronr the council-chamber ; where the proceeding^ had taken 
place. 

The doctors and other champions of papal orthodoxy were so in- 
censed gainst him, that, to satisfy their importunity^ Archbishop Bour- 
chier cited the Bishop to appear before him, requiring ,him also to 
brti^ with him the books which he had written and published,^ in order 
that the matters alleged from them might he examined, according to a 
decree madfe by Archbishop Arundel, in 140S. This decree required, 
among other particulars, that no book containing texts of Scripture, 
transited into English, should be published, until it had been examined 
by twenty-four doctors of both Universities. Upon this point, Pecock 
was evidently a violator of the statute, as he had not submitted his 
writings t6 such previous examination. 

This citation before the Archbishop soon attracted general notice ; 
and the Bishop had to complain of the prejudice excited against his 
cause, by the intemperate declamations of the Clergy from the pulpit 
at Paulas Cross, and other places. The Archbishop accordingly issued 
bis mandate to the Clergy, inhibiting all such prejudging of the matter 
in hand, and desiring them to reserve their complaints against the Bishop 
until the day of citation. • 

He appeared at Lambeth on the 28th of November of this year (1457) 
and submitted his books to be examined by twenty-four doctors, (as 
the constitution of Archbishop Arundel required,) who were to report 
to Archbishop Bourchier and bis assessors, William Waynflete, 
Bishop of Winchester, John Chedworth, Bishop of Lincoln, and John 
Lowe, Bisliop of Rochester, the result of their examination. By these 
doctors the books were declared to abound with errors and heretical 
pravitfes: which they pledged themselves to prove before the King and 
his nbbles^f Pecock, however, objected to their sentence, as passed 
oby persons utterly unqualified to judge of such matters. But his 


* Tlie mqde in which books were miblished before the invention of printing, 
or the intibduction of it into England, was by delivering the book to the sta- 
tioners to be copied ; and, a collation being made of the copies, then it sold 
or given to those who might desire to have it. — Li/e of Pecock, p. 214. Printing 
Vi^as first inti^oduced into England by Archbishop Bourchier, in the year 1464. 
Sec the account of the way in which the secret of the art was obtained, in Col- 
lier’s Eccles. Hist. Vol. I. p. 680. ^ ^ • 

f It would seemV'from this circumst&nce, as if his aj^earance before the King 
in the council chamber, were subsequent to bis appearance at Lambeth. But it 
is uncertain from the actual narrative. 
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exception w&s overruled by the Archbishop. What was the nature 
of the defence?' which he produced on this occasion has not been 
transmitted to ns. Birt it is said to have given such little satisfaction 
to the l>y-standers, that they did not scruple to treat him with great 
indignity; and ohe of them in particular, George Nevil, Bishop Elect 
of Exeter, (who had been recently advanced to the episc(^al dignity by 
papal provision, when not more than twenty-three years old,) to liave 
addressed insulting language to the venerable old Bishop.^ After a 
long time had been spent in the examination of Jiis opinions, in regard 
to ChAst's descent into hell, which was an article that he denied to bo 
part of the Apostles* Creed — the authority of the Church — the power 
of Councils — the sense and understanding of Scripture — and various 
other articles: — the Archbishop is said at last to have addressed him to 
the following purport 

“Dear brother, Master Reynold, since as all heretics are so blind in the 
light of their understanding, that, altliough they know they may conclude 
better, yet are wont, having once concluded, obstinately to contradict 
and oppose those who would reclaim them ; we will npt contend much 
nor earnestly with you, because we know you abound more in talk than 
in reasoning. We will, however, shew you briefly, and declare to you 
in short, how in the aforesaid articles you presume plainly to go against 
the saying of the more authentic doctors. For as to tlie article of 
Christ’s descent into hell, the Tarentum doctorf says, in a certain 
question of his concerning the threercrecds, that the said article was left 
out of the Nicene creed, and that of the holy man, Athanasius, because 
in those times no heresy was risen against it, nor vras it usual to make 
any great question of it. As to the article of the authority of the 
universal ’church, tl)e doctor Augustine says, in his epistle ewiira 
faidarnentuviy that gregt is its authority, that he should by no means 
believe the Holy Gospel of Christ, unless it was approved by the 
authority of the church. As to the power of councils, the doctor 
Gregory says (and his saying is decreed in the canon distinct: 15), as 
those four sacred councils, viz. the Nicene, Constantinopolitan, 
Ephesinc, and Chalccdonian, are not of less honpur or reverence than 
the books of the Holy Gospel, he would have them embraced and kept 
with no less devotion or inferior approbation, because, as he asserts, on 
them, as on a squared or corner-stone, the structure of holy faith is 
erected, and all the rule of life and good conversation depends. The 
rest of the doctors do also all of them unanimously say, that though the 
sacred councils may err in matters offact^ they cannot yet be mistaken 
in matters of faith ; because, in every general council, wlierc two or 
three are gathered together in the name of^ Christ, tliyere forthwith is 
that good Spirit present among them, who does not suffer them to err 
from the faith, or stray from the way of truth. As to the sense and 


* The answer which Gascoigne puts in the mouth of Bishop Pecock ; I 
repent that 1 have so wriltei/,* ‘f«r I was not#sufficienily knowing in these mat- 
ters/' is quite incredible, if the person from whom the insult proceeded, is 
taken into consideration, or the previous conduct of the Bishop. 

John, Archbishop of Tarentum, flourished 1432: it is probable that ho is 
meant here. 

VOL. VII. NO. X. 4 I 
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und(?rstanding of the Holy Scriptures, the doctor Jerome says, that 
whosoever understands, expounds, or, clears it otherwise than the sense 
of the Holy Spirit requires, by whose finger it was written, it is plain, 
that he is to be taken for an heretic* The Lincoln doctor* also agrees 
with him, writing to the purpose, and saying after this manner : 
‘ Whosoever invents or devises any opinion contrary to the Holy 
Scripture, if he publicly teach it, and obstinately defend it, he is to be 
accounted an, heretic*’ Wherefore, Master, seeing you are convicted oi‘ 
not onlydiolding what contrary to the sayings of all these doctors, but, 
moreover, to be a contradictor of them, it behoves us, accor^ng to 
die doctrine of the said doctor Jerome, to cut you off from the body of 
the universal church, as rotten flesh, and to drive you from the fold as 
a scabbed sheep, that you may not have it in your power to corrupt or 
infect the whole flock. Choose, therefore, for yourself one of these two 
things, whether you had rather recede from your errors, and make a 
public abjuration, and so, for the future, agree with the rest of Christ’s 
faithful onea in yo-ur opinions ; or whether you will incur the penalty 
of the canons, and not only suffer the reproach of degradation, but also 
moreover be delivered over to the power of the secular arm, that, 
because you have attempted by force to plunder the treasury of faith, 
you may become, according to the saying of the prophet, as well “ for 
fuel to the fire/* as the food of the burning. Of these two, choose 
one for yourself, for this is the immediate 'division in the coercion ol‘ 
heretics/* • 

This address of the Archbishop, weak as it was in argument, yet 
from the awful denunciation of punishment by the secular arm with 
which it was concluded, shook the resolution of the unhappy Bishop — 
awakening the natural terrors of human infirmity. At firfet he seemed 
dumb with amazement; but after a short pause, having made up his 
mind to an unmanly dereJiction at once of his principles and his dignity, 
he is reported to have made this reply : 

“ I am in a strait on all sides^ and for a little while under a distrust, 
which of tlie two oflers it is best for me to accept; for if I should 
defend my opinions apd positions, I am sure to suffer death and be 
burned ; and if I do not defend them, I shall as surely be made a 

f ^zing^stock by the reproaches of men, and not escajie without scandal. 

t is bettet^ however, for me to suffer the reproaches of the peoide, 
than to^ desert the law of faith, and to be sent after my death into hell- 
fire ami the place of punishment. I make it my choice, therefore, to 
abjure, and intend for the future so to live, as not to deserve any such 
citation, as has now been served upon me, nor to give any, even the 
least, SL’ispicion at any time hereafter.” 

The following conclusions were then submitted to him for his ab- 
juration : 

1. Tliat it is not necessary to salvation to believe that our Lord 
Jesus Christ after Ws death descended into hell.')' 

, . ^ r ^ 

* Bishop Grosseteste, 

f Bishop Pearson shews that the clause — ‘‘ he descended intoHelf^ — was not 
originally in the Creed. Exposition of the Creed, 8vo. vol. I, p. 341. 
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That it is not necessary to salvation to believe in the Holy 
Ghost. ♦ 

S. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe in the holy 
Catholic Church. t 

4. That it is not necessary to salvation to believe in the communion 
of saints. 

5. That the universal Clmrch may err in those things which aro of 
faith. 

(). That it is not necessary to salvation to believe and hold, that what 
a general council and the universal Church appoints, approves, or de- 
termines in favour of the faith, and for the salvation of souls, is to be 
approved of and holden by all the faithful members of Christ. Like- 
wise, that what she reprobates, determines, or condemns to be contrary 
to the Catholic faith, or good manners, is, therefore, by the same faith- 
ful ones to bfi believed and held as reprobated and condemned. 

Having adopted the disgraceful alternative of concession in opposition 
to the convictions of his judgment, he had only to go through the 
ceremony of reading over and abjuring the condemned articles according 
to a prescribed form in Latin, which he immediately did ; and, his ig- 
nominy being now complete, the assembly broke up. He was not, 
however, released, notwithstanding his submission. The 4th of Dc- 
cember was appointed for him to appear again, and make a more public 
abjuration at Paul’s Cross. In the mean time, he was sent down to 
Canterbury,! to do pe \ance there for his oifences. 

On the day appointed, he was brought accordingly to Paul’s Cross, 
liabiled in his episcopal stole, and placed at the feet of the Archbishop. 
Besides many thousands of the people, there were present on the occa- 
sion, as the* Archbisliop’s assessors, Thomas Kemp, Bishop of London,^ 
John Lowe, Bishop of Rochester, and Lawrence Booth, Bishop of 
Dimhohii. Before these, as judges, were produced fourteen of the 
Bishop’s books, all of which he Was obliged to deliver with his own 
hands to a man provided for that purpose, to be thrown into a large fire 


* This article appears to have been falsely imputed to him, as J^ewis says there 

are no traces of it in his works. * ^ , r. i i- i 

4 lie meant, by disclaiming the necessity of a belief in the Catholic yhurcii, 
to deny that the Church should be believed, in the same manner in whicli. Ood 
believed agreeably to St. Augustine’s words ; Ecclesiam credere, non 
in ecclesiam credere debemus, <juia eedesia non Dcus, sed donius Dei est,’ ^ee 

Life of Fccock, , 1 ' .uv. • 

X It is doubtful whether he was really sent to Canterbury or not ; as Inie in- • 
terval between the two abjurations was sca|•cely^sufl^cient for the journOy al<wie 
in those times. The story accordingly told h^' Gascoigne, of his repeating * the 
following hues to persons visiting him there : ^ - 

Wit hath wonder that reason cannot scan. 

How a mother is maid, and God is man 

may well be questioned, and appears, indeed, to have been introduced by that 
writer, only for the sake of the rejoinder which he asciibes to himseli J 
Loave’ i tijpson, believe,, the wonder, 

Jlehef hath mast’ry, and reason is under.” 

Collier, in his accouni of Bishop Pccock, gives too implicit a credit tO so pic- 
)udiced a writer as Gascoigne. See Eccles. Hist. vol. I. p. 675, 
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made at the Cross. After which, he made the following abjuration in 
I'hi^lish : * *■ 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I, Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, unworthy, of my own pure 
and free will, without any manner t)f coercion or ^ead, confess and 
acknowdedge, that 1 have before-time, presuming upon my own natural 
wit, and preferring the natural judgment of reason before the Old 
Testament and the New, and also above the determination of our 
Mother, the holy Catholic Church, have holden, sealed, written, and 
taught, otherwise than the holy Roman and universal Church tea«hetli, 
preacheth, and observeth : and, over this, against the true catholic and 
apostolic faith, I have made, written, taken out, and published, many 
and divers perilous and pernicious doctrines, books, works, and wri- 
tings, containing in them heresies and errors contrary to the catholic 
faith and determination of the holy Church, and especially these errors 
and heresies following : [Here he recited tlie several opinions whicli 
had been condemned in the assembly of doctors.] — Wherefore, I, mi- 
serable sinner, who heretofore have walked in darkness, and now by 
the mercy and infinite goodness of God am reduced into the right way 
and light of truth, considering myself grievously to have sinned, and 
wickedly to have informed and, infected the people of God, return and 
turn again to the unity of our Mother, Holy Ch\irch ; and all the lie- 
resies and errors above rehearsed, and also all other heresies and errors 
written and contained in my books, works, and writings, here solemnly 
and openly revoke and renounce ; which heresies and errors, and all 
other spice of heresy, I have before this time, before the Most Reverend 
Father in God, my Lord of Canterbury, in due and lawful form judi- 
cially abjured; submitting myself (being then, and also at tliis time, a 
contrite and penitent sinner) to tlic correction of tli^* Church, and of 
my said Ijord of Canterbury. And over this, exliorting and re*quiring, 
in the name and virtue of Almighty God, unto the salvation of your souls 
and of mine, that no man hereafter give faith or credence to my said 
pernicious doctrines, heresies, and errors, neither my foresaid books 
keep, hold, and read in any wise ; but that they, all such books, works, 
and writings, suspect of heresy, and deliver in all goodly haste unto 
my said l^ord of Canterbury, or to his commissaries, or deputies, in 
eschewing of many inconveniences and great j)erils of souls, the which 
ills might ensue of the contrary. To this declaration of my conversion 
and repentance 1 here openly assent, that my said books and writings, 
rfor consideration and cause aboye rehearsed, be delivered and deputed 
to tlie fire, and openly burned unjo example and terror of all others.” 

“ Thus ingloriously,” observes Lewis, “ did this great man fall, being 
overcomft' by his own fears^ and not having courage and resolution 
enough to hazard the poor remainder of a life, almost worn out already, 
and come to an end ; and thereby has given to others this useful lesson, 
when tliey think they stand, to take heed lest they fall, an*d always to 
remember, that however willing the spirit of a man may be, his fiesh 
is weak.” ^ ^ ^ 

Bat, great as was his fall, his opponents disgraced themselves no less 
by their insults over their victim. Hiey indulged all tlie rancour of 
theological antipathy descending even to trifling jests upon him, and 
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spurning at Jiim with unmanly violence whilst he lay prostrate at their 
feet. ^ , 

He had not, however, yet received the final sentence. After this 
public abjuration he was ordered to be conveyed to Maidstone, where 
the Archbishop had a palace, there to await his condemnation. But 
no time was lost in prosecuting the business — the Archbishop trans- 
mitting the particulars of the recantation to the several bishops of his 
province, to be published in their respective dioceses, and issuing his 
mandate to the Bishop of London, requiring hint, both to make inquiry 
in hisjown diocese for the condemned books, arAi to instruct his brother 
bishops to take the like measures for the suppression of the heretical 
doctrines. 

At length, about four months after his last abjuration, the defini- 
tive sentence was pronounced on him at Maidstone, that he should 
be deprived ’'of his bishopric. So great, however, was the interest 
which he had at Romo, that he succeeded in obtaining from the Pope, 
bulls of restitution. The sentence, indeed, was illegal, according to 
the statute itself on which he had been tried, as his abjuration entitled 
him to an exemption from the greater excommunication. But the 
Archbishop was determined on carrying his point, and therefore ap- 
plied to the King; representing the Pope’s bulls as having been surrep- 
titiously obtained by Pecock, and that such an interference on the part 
of the Pope, wac an infringement of the royal prerogative.* Whereupon 
the King referred the question to the Bishop of St. Asaph, and Dr. 
Stillington,t and through tliem to several doctors of divinity and law, 
wlu) gave their opinion, that an ambassador should be sent to the Pope, 
desiring that he would anmd his bull of restitution, and appoint a fitter 
person to tlic see on the nomination of the King: and that the King might 
lawfully seize the, temporalities of the see of Chichester, as Pecock's 
translation to that see was, ipso facto, null, from his having been an 
heretic beforehand. The King acting on these suggestions, sent two 
messengers to Bisho]) Pecock, to acquaint him with the application 
which his Alajesty had received for his removal from the bishopric, and 
to propose to him, either to retire upon a competent pension to be 
allowed him from the King, or in case of his bbliging his Majesty to 
send ambassadors to the Pope, to be prepared for the utmost rigour of 
the punishment whicli might be imposed on him. 

Which of these alternatives, the unhappy bishop, thus forced into one 
strait after another, adopted, does not now appear. At any rate, his 
bishopric was, within a few months after these proceedings, filled by a • 
new occupant, and he was sent into clqsc confinement at the abbey of 
Thorney, in Cambridgeshire, where, as is yiost probable, he dragged out 
the miserable remainder of his days. How long he lived after tltis act of 
cruel persecution, remains a matter of uncertainty, as different accounts 
are given of his death ; but as he was now advanced in age, nature her- 
self, it seems, administered that alleviation which his brother churcli- 


• * Unfortunately for the Afehbishop’s consistency, he was himself beneficed 
by papal provision, ^as were also his assessors, Kemp and Lowe. 

t A Fellow of All Souls’ College, Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1465, and 
Lord Chancellor of England in 1468. 
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men, as far as it was in their power, denied, by allowing him but a 
short period for suffering. A sum pf money* was granted to Ihe abbey for 
his maintenance, but the terms of his confinement were very rigorous, as 
he wafe restricted to pne chamber, and a single attendant : not being per- 
mitted to speak to another person, except in the presence of the Abbot, 
nor without special permission from the King or Archbishop. He was 
also forbidden fo have the use of pen, ink, or paper, or any other books 
but a bibie, a psalter, a legend, and a mass-book; and his fare, during 
the fitst'quatter^, was to^be only that of the common hall, thou^ after- 
wards, indeed, he was to be indulged with greater freedom in thm last 
respect. 

• Such was the end of this great and learned prelate, who fell a sacrifice 
to his 2eal in upholding the just authority of the Established Church ; 
only because he did not profanely rate that authority as equivalent to 
the word of God. It was the desire of his heart that the Lollards should 
respect the authority of the church ; and he therefore laboured to 
convince them of their duty in that point, by reasonable argument. The 
head and front of his offending, in the eyes of his own party, was, that 
he did not begin with the church-authority, as a prewwe in his argu- 
ment for conformity, but instead of this, met the Lollards on their 
own ground, and presumed the fallibility of the chutch. 

He was greatly distinguished above his contemporaries, by his endow- 
ments of mind, and his learned accomplishments. He had accurately 
studied the law of nature and of nations, and was eonversant in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, and>the school-divinity and philosophy ; and avS an 
author, had a great reputatioh for eloquence. His remaining works suffi- 
ciently attest his high qualification as a Controversialist : and it is apparent 
from these, that had he not been Overborne by tyrannical power, he 
would have readily exposed the ignofartce and heterodoxy of his exa- 
miners on the very subjects, in which they professed to discriminate 
accurately between ihe orthodox and the heretic. It is to he lamented, 
indeed, that he was not endued with a constancy in maintaining his 
opinions, correspondent with hi« independence of judgment, in forming 
them, and vindicating them by argument. But the censure, which is 
due to him on this account, must be mitigated, by a comparison of his. 
conduct with that of more enlightened professors of religion, in times 
which called still more for that firmness which resists unto blood. 
It must be remembered, that not only Cranmer himself betrayed, the 
like weakness, but even the excellent Jewel. It can only be said of 
himj a)5 of several other reformers (for he may surely be numbered 
amongst the class of Reformers), that he “had not the spirit of Martin 
Luther.” 

* According to one account, £11, according lo another £40; but the forincr 
sum is the more likely to be true, as one pound then was equivalent to ten 
now. Lewis^ p. 257. 




SERMON. 

tHE DIVINE JOY OVER THE PENITlgNT SINNER. 

Luke xv. 7. 

I say unto yoUf that likewise joy shall he in heaven over one sinner 
that repentethy more than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance. ** 

THE doctrine of the efficacy of repentance is the most consolatory 
truth which could have been revealed to mankind. We liave a na- 
tural feeling, that to be sorry for a transgression committed, in some 
degree, mitigates the heinonsness of the offence. We regard our-» 
selves, when under a sense of contrition for the 2)ast, as it were, no 
longer the same persons who were guilty of the crime ; at least, wc 
think that, with our present convictions, it is impossible that we 
could have committed it. But can we have any presumption, that 
we shall be held in the same light, in which, as penitents, we be- 
hold ourselves, by Him whom we have offended ? Can we have any 
ground of assurance, tliat we shall be treated by Him, not with re- 
ference to what we were in the day of our guiltiness, but to what we 
are subsequently in the day of our repentance ? We cannot, indeed, 
by the light of reason, entertain any such comfortable persuasion. 
For supposing, indeed, that wc would never again commit the trans- 
gression which w’c now abhor, yet we cannot remove the effect of that 
which is already done. Misery and sin appear to be invariably con- 
joined in the natural dispensations of Providence. The misery con- 
seqvient iqion transgression may not always be visible to tjhe eye of 
man : but let every one judge from his own heart, — let him refle^tq on 
the j»ain which has accompanied the compunctious visitings of his own 
conscience at the thought of even some slight dereliction of duty, — 
and decide, whether sin and misery can ever be disunited. From 
experience, then, wc must be led painfully to judgCi that, having once 
transgressed the commands of God, wc rnust he j^unished.—Woyv great, 
then, would be the degree of despondence entailed on man, but for 
the revelation of Christianity, which teaches the. opjmsite truth, that 
the repentant sinner shall not be punished, — shall not receive that 
awful measure of evil retribution, which liis actions, by their owj^ 
nature, must inevitably bring upon hjipi. And lest any shojuld think, 
that the extent and enormity of his transgression should be such as 
to place him beyond the reach pf thaf pardon and forgivejicss wbicli 
lire set forth under the Gospel covenant, we are told, in the words of 
the text, thj^t the case of the repentant sinner is one of intense interest 
in the mansions of heaven : for there is joy there, we read, over one 
sinner that r.epjepteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no rcpentin/;e. ^ 

A declaration so peculiar and striking demands to be explicitly con- 
sidered in its several j)arts. — The first thing to be remarked is, that 
the whole is expressed by our Sayiour, in terms drawn from human 
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life. We know the sensation which we should oursefves«expericnce, 
on recovering that which we have lost, — a friend, for 'instance, of 
whom no tidings have reached us for a long lapse of timc^ and jvhom, 
in the absence of all accounts of his safety, we . Have epnejuded to be 
now no more ;^^sho\ild any intelligence reach us of the welfare of aucli 
a person, tliat he is on his w^ay homeward, and< "so near, at hand that 
we may momei%tly expect to behold him again ;rf— Jhow great would be 
our transport of joy ? In that delight ^which tre should feel at the 
thought, that he who had.been d^ad was ajive again, ^that be who had 
been lostwaii/outidj — we* should forget every thipg else; all our comfort 
and happiness would seem, for the moment, absorbed in the recovered 
treasure, and we should feel as if ^yery. other object were insignificant 
in comparison with it. — The cause of this extravagant joy is, that in 
such a case we have felt the pain^ regret. We have had tlie oppor- 
tunity of comparing the absence of the beloved object with its pre- 
sence, and have formed our estimate- of it by the aid of the contrast. 
In the moments of regret, we have dwelt with aflectionate partiality on 
all the incidents of endearment which h&ws passed between us and our 
friend ; we have overlooked hi$ failings, as points on which we are now 
forbidden to dwell ; and contemplated his virtues, as the only faithful 
memorials of hjs character. What was. precious when present, becomes 
hallowed in the recollection. The return, therefore, of the beloved 
object is welcomed with those enthusiastic feelings, which the sense 
of its absence has awakened in our minds ; and there is more joy at 
its restoration than at the presence of much greater comforts, of which 
we have never 'been deprived.— -Our Saviour, accordingly, in conveying 
to the minds of his hearers the doctrine of the efficacy of repentance, 
avails himself of this feeling of our nature, in order to impress the 
truth more forcibly on their attention. He knew that there was a chord 
in the humkn heart, responsive to such a note of appeal ; that those to 
whom he addressed himself were capable of estimating the joy of which 
he spoke ; and that they would readily, therefore, credit the willing- 
ness, with tvhicli their heavenly Father would receive them, his lost 
children, on their return. 

We will consider, then,' the fact itself here represented in such lively 
colours to our understanding ; first, with reference to the case of the 
sinner himself thus cordially received into the divine favour ; and, 
then, in comparison with the case of the righteous, who are said to 
need no repentance. 

, The repentant sirmer is depicted as holding a corresponding place 
in the divine regard, to that which a recovered treasure holds in 
human estimation. ^ 

Man, though fallen and degraded, is still the object of his Creator's 
love* Transgression, indeed, alienates him from the perfect regard 
of the God whose eyes cannot look with pleasure on that which is, in 
any degree, polluted with evil ; but human transgression, such as it 
is, is not of so deep a hue — of so utterly a reprobate character — that 
He cannot but c&^t us away in utteir abhorrence, " In his wraths as the 
prophet beautifully expresses it, He remembers mercy ; and, as St. Paul 
strikingly observes, “ God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath (piickened 
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us together with Christ.” (Eph. il. 4.) Human nature, th^jrefbre, we . 
may conclude, in the midst of all lis confessed imperfection, amidst all 
its degeneracy’ and entailed corruption, cannot be so entirely depravjed 
and abandoned as some speculative religionists, who, with a mistaken 
piety, think to magnify the divine mercy by overaharging the weight 
of human guilt, aire apt to describe it. For while God beholds the 
transgressor with displeasure, he still retains so. great a love for him, 
that his recovery would fill thd divine bosom with tfi^ greatest joy. 
The tree which he has planted may be blighted, and withered, and 
stunted in its growth; but so long as He Still contemplates with plea- 
sure^tbe period of its Vevival, it cannot be entirely destitute of the 
fructifying principle, Jiowever latent within it, and apparently dissipated 
and lost. He may grieve to pass by and see it only full of leaves, 
instead of fruit: he may sorrowfully contemplate the prospect only of a 
harvest, “ whereof the moWei^, filletli not his hand, neither he that 
bindetli up the sheaves his bosom but so long as he withholds the 
sentence ; “ cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground — so long as 
he considers it as his planting J^d is desirous that it should be reserved 
for further trial, whether it ^11 bear fruit such as he may delight to 
^ behold ; so long is there some ground for that hope wdiich he mercifully 
conceives of its state. Thus man, though prone to evil, — though very 
far gone from original righteousness, — cannot be a total mass of cor- 
ruption. Some particles of that' good which originally belonged to 
him, when first created after the image of God, must still survive the 
w^reck of his innocence, as bright fragments of the shattered vessel, 
still faithful memorials of the divine hand which constructed it, and 
specimens of what the whole must once have been, before its pilot un- 
happily surrendered the charge of it to the enemy, and permitted it to 
ruvsli, with devious course, on the rocks and quicksands. It cannot be 
conceived that God would, in any degree, love or regard that wdiicli is 
entirely evil. For the devil and his angels there is no redemption ; — 
their names are associated in Scripture with everlasting fire rind <?rer- 
lastlng destruction. Had it been the fact tlicn that the nature of man 
was become like that of the devils, — had the terms in wdiich Scripture 
speaks of his alienation from God, been equivalent to the assertion that 
he was totally corrupt and diabolical , — then it may reasonably be in- 
ferred, he would have shared also the fate of fallen angels,— there w^ould 
liave been, we may conclude, no redemption for him. But as he has 
graciously obtained a redemption, by which all his iniquities have been 
blotted out, and his restoration to the divine favour has been achieved; 
so we must think, that he was not so utterly depraved by transgression* 
as to exclude him from the loving-kindness of God, even whilst yet he 
was in his iniquities. Or, why should God he described as rejoicing 
in the recovery of the sinner? — Why should that sentiment which 
arises in our heaHs, at the return of a lost treasure, be transferred by 
Scripture to the divine breast I The joy, at the recovery of the sinner, 
implies something valuable in tli<P sinner restored to its former pos- 
sessor ; and what can thl? be, but that remnant of goodness which is 
still discerned by the all-seeing eye of God, however overpowered and 
obscured by the predominant tendency to evil, at length rendered 
triumphant through divine grace, and carrying back the stray child to 
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the home and the bosom of his leather in heaven ? Were^ there not 
this remnant of goodness ^ there would be nothing valuable in the sinner 
to awaken regret at his loss, or to inspire joy at his return. That 
which is absolutely worthless can never distress us by its absence, nor 
gladden us at its restoration. 

Whilst those, therefore, who advocate the doctrine of a total cor^ 
ruption of huraap nature, must be at a toss to account for that cordial 
and joyful reception which the repentant sinner obtains in the man- 
sions of heaven, — those who are, at the same time, equally convinced 
of man’s utter inability jo effect his owm restoration to virtue and hap- 
piness without the divine grace, and yet maintain the existence of some 
qualities of good in his nature — a faded and obscured, but not an obli- 
terated resemblance of the divine goodness, — can readily conceive the 
joy which is said, in the text, to be felt in heaven at the case of 
one sinner that repenteth. For they perceive that, in such a case, 
there is real ground for the divine interest ; that which God especially 
loves is at stake during the struggles of repentance. Tlie risk is, 
whether sin, which He h^tes, or virtue, which He loves, shall have 
the mastery; whether he, who is now only estranged from Him, shall 
be lost for ever ; whether the conformity to the divine excellence 
which still exists, in some degree, in his creature, and belongs to him 
by bis proper nature, shall prevail over that siq)erindiiced conformity 
to Satan, which, through evil propensity and l)abits, is become his 
second nature. 

But we learn, not only that there is joy in lieaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, but that the joy is “ more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no rcjientance.’ — Arc there, then, any persons vvlio 
need no repentance, it may w'ell be asked ? Certainly not. The cor- 
ruption derived from Adam is so universal in its influence and opera- 
tion, that there are no persons, (strictly speak ing,J wlio so far ct)r- 
respond to the description of the text, as to need no repentance. 

The case of such persons put in tlie text, is <;ne which is only sup- 
posed for the illustration of the truth conveyed, Wc are to under- 
stand it only as a means of shewing, by contrast, tlu' hearty reception 
which the contrite and penitent sinner obtains’ at the throne of mercy. 
The joy in heaven, that is, at the return of the sinner, is so great, 
that, — how’ever acceptable the way of the righteous and perfect is in 
the sight of God, — infinite as his delight must be in inideviating rec- 
titude, — his deliglit in pardoning the penitent surpasses even our con- 
ception of his pleasure in the ujo|ig]it and virtuous. Exert the 
utmost power of your minds in estimating the exalted character of 
that joy which pervades the bo^om of the Most High, when he looks 
down upon earth, and beholds his righteous laws enforced in the con- 
duct of his creatures, and producing that happiness whicli, according 
to his benevolent constitution of things, they must produce, wliorever 
they are sincerely and faithfully obeyed ; and then reflect, agreeably 
to what you are here told, that even the highest ideas, which you can 
form of this divine joy, are transcended in the willing joy which is felt 
in heaven for the returning sinner.*— If wc looH, indeed, at the state of the 
world, at large, we may observe men of every various degree in the scale 
of sin ; some obstinate, bold, and abandoned in their vices; some of less 
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daring, but no less profligate iniquity ; eomo again guilty, but In sins 
of omission' rather than in tliose of active transgression whilst otheris, 
yielding only occasionally to the infirmities of a corrupt nature, against 
which they are not always sufficiently on their guard, observe on the 
whole, through the aid of that Spirit who seconds'* all that strive to do 
well, an equable tenor of virtuous conduct. Of these last, then, com- 
jxirdtwely speaking, it may be pronounced, that they are the righteous 
wlio need no repentance. Place them by the side oT the irreligious, 
and the profligate, and the careless sinner, and the contrast exhibits 
theRw as pure and sinless, while in reality, viewed by themsel'sTcs, they 
are sinners indeed, obnoxious to the wrath of God, . and humble pen- 
sioners on the bounty of his pardon. — Now, if we conceive the words 
of the text as pointed at such persons, w^c may still understand, with 
reference to them, that the joy at the repentant sinner, emjdiatically so 
called, maj^ naturally be greater than that which is due to a case in- 
volving less hazard and danger. Here again, to understand this, we 
must appeal to our own circumstances ; from which, as I have already 
observed, the expressions of the text are derived. Let us consider, 
then, how wc should regard the recovery of two possessions ; one of 
which we had every hope of regaining, the otiicr we had almost aban- 
doned in despair of ever beholding its restoration. Is it not evident, 
that we should congratulate ourselves witli far more vehement exulta- 
tion, at the return of that which wc had given up as lost^ than at the 
mere fullilrnent of our expectations in recovering tlie other, which 
appeared to he only removed for a wliile from our grasp? So must we 
suppose, that the repentance of him wlio has forsaken his God, and 
given himself up a prey to the wiles of Satan, as that which is almost 
hopeless end impossible, must be a subject of gratulatipn in the pre- 
sence of God, above that of tliose to whom repentance is not so 
arduous. Nay, by such a repentance, the almighty power of the 
Kedeeirier is more manifested, than where there are fewer obstacles 
to he overcome. His power of creating unto good works is strikingly 
shewn fortli by those who arc thus called out of darkness* into 
light, — out of the chaos of moral evil into the order and beauty 
of righteousness. How must the host of heaven then rejoice, when 
the Son of God is thus magnified, — when his saving arm is thus re- 
vealed, casting Satan from his strong holds, and establishing the king- 
dom of righteousness in the very dominion of the antagonist-tempter 
and destroyer. 

Let us not however suppose, that wdiilc this joy is in heaven over thc^ 
penitent, any preference is thereby shewn to the character wdiich has 
been deeply marked with irregularities and criminal follies, above that 
which has been distinguished by a more *imi form obedience ta the com- 
mands of God. The joy which is shewn at the return of the sinner, 
is no testimony of his su])erior worth, or of any superior favour which 
he will receive at the hand of God. It must be regarded as only tes- 
tifying the cordiality with which he shall he received, though his sins be 
many, though they be scarlet and red like crimson,” if he sincerely 
and unreservedly casts them away, aind goes to the cross of his Saviour^ 
for help and salvation. He has no advantage over him who needs not 
so deep and ciitire a change of heart. It is quite inconsistent with 
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the attributes of that God' with whom is no variableness neitlier 
shadow of turning,’’ to believe that he should regard with preference 
one, the tenor of whose life has been ruffled and disturbed with devi- 
ations and changes, above him who has pursued a more even course— 
that he should coiffer more abundant reward on one wlio has only 
bestowed a portion of his life on his God, than on him who, however 
imperfectly, ha;^ endeavoured to bestow his whole, and borne the bur- 
then and heat of the day. If we should thus apply the text, we should 
quite misinterpret its meaning. Its real force and scope are, to give 
encouragement and consolation, Where encouragement and consola- 
tion ate most needed, and not to disparage the superior excellence of 
him who has* 'offended only in a little, in comparison with him who 
has offended in many things. This message of the gospel, like every 
other, is intended to bind up the broken heart, and to give rest to the 
weary and heavy laden. To those who are quite gone astray out of 
the paths of righteousness, it applies a powerful stimulus to excite 
them to an entire change and reformation of their lives. Such per- 
sons i,t. requires to be converted and live. To those who are in the 
right way, but do not observe to walk in it with a perfect lieart, and 
unerring obedience (a charge to which every man must at least plead 
guilty) it speaks in more gentle accents the necessity and value of 
repentance — that repentance which is a godly sorrow for past offences, 
and a firm resolution of amendment for the future. “ Consider then, 
and shew yourselves men, 0 ye transgressors, O taste, and see, how 
gracious the Lord is : blessed is the man that trustcih in him, — Seek the 
Lord while he may he found: call upon him while he is near, — Repent 
and turn yourselves from your transgression, so iniquity shall not be your 
ruin,'* H.^ 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Sermon, preached in the Church of St, Margaret, Canterbury, 
on Thursday, May 19, 1825, at the Annual Visitation of the Arch- 
deacon, By the Rev, Henry R. Moody, Isl, A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Chatham^ Prinled at the request of several 
of the Clergy, London: Rivingtons, 1825, 8vo. pp. 32. 

Visitations, as commonly .conducted in the country, have often 
been subjects of censure and ridicule to those who are great 
sticklers for what thfjy call utility. Those persons are loud in 
their exclamations against every thing which does not appear 
to carry with it a simultane6us and visible result. But the fact 
is, their ideas of utility are contracted by the limited extent of 
their views and capacities. Wnere the good is not immediately 
manifest to their superficial glance, they will not admit its 
existence ; and, on the other hand, wherever a specious shew 
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of advantage is displayed, they applaud, without further enquiry, 
the means tv^hich have produced it. This is peculiarly the case 
with that numerous and flippant race, who, in all the elevation 
of their own conceit in the pi-esent times, take upon them to 
decry the most noble institutions of our ancestors, wherever the 
nature of those institutions is too comprehensive, and the benefits 
derived from them too extended to be taken in by Itheir confined 
apprehensions. Thus their calculations can reach to little ad- 
vantage derivable from what they consider the empty form of a 
Visifation. The parsons from all the neighbouring villages jog 
with their churchwardens, on a certain day, to the market town : 
here they repair to church ; one of them reads a discourse on 
some trite and hacknied topic about the rights and privileges of 
tlieir order, the Archdeacon or Bishop reads a charge, which 
is an echo to the sermon, and every word of which miglit have 
been predicted. Then a few forms of business are liiiddled over 
in a corner ; and the clergy, for an hour or two, strut about in 
their gowns, the gaze and astonishment of the rustics, (especially 
if it be market-day) ; and then comes the grand and important 
object of their meeting — the dinner; into the mysteries of which 
it is not permitted to any vulgar eye to penetrate. 

Now, in spite of these profound calculators, we will maintain 
that if there be any one of the more public and solemn observ- 
ances of our church which is peculiarly important and beneficial 
in its eftects, it is the assembling of our clergy at the Visitations 
of their ecclesiastical superintendants. To say nothing of the 
actual exercise of the Episcopal or Archidiaconal jurisdiction on 
these occasions, in reference to the enquiry into the state of 
parishes and the presentments of churchw ardens ; nor to dwell 
upon the remark, that even if this were but of the limited extent 
and effect it is often supposed to be, the mere compliance wdth 
the forms required by law is of a nature to produce a much 
greater effect than to a superficial observer may immediately 
appear : w^e will only, at present, express our firm conviction 
as to the eminent utility of these meetings, in reference to the 
clergy assembled. The clergy of our church are, perhaps, a 
less united body, and less marked by uniformity in sentiment, 
than the clerical orders in almost any other' country. In almost* 
all the other ecclesiastical establishments of Christendom, there 
exist some strong ties which produce a pow^erful bond of union 
among the clergy, and in which our establishment is wanting. 
The Roman Catholic churches, wdth their characteristic policy, 
detach the clergy from the world, and unite them in the sole 
interests of the system under which they serve, by their injunc- 
tion of celibacy and other subordinate regulations. The Pres- 
byterian establishments* have their rigid cpnsistorial discipline, 
framed upon exact regulations which admit of no deviation. 
The GreeK church is governed in a spirit differing little from 
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that of the Romish: and of the Lutheran Episcopj^l churches 
in the North, we believe it may be confidently asserted, that in 
them a truly primitive extent of Episcopal jurisdiction produces 
a not less exact and primitive union in doctrine and discipline 
among the clergy*. The reformed Church of England, on the 
other hand, exhibits a remarkable difference in this respect. 
Her clergy, acknowledging the mild sway of Episcopal supre- 
macy, seem to partake in the characteristic freedom of their 
country, and, in subordinate points, exhibit a difference and 
latitude in oj^inion artd practice among themselves, which can 
hardly be otherwise than a subject of regret. How far this 
may arise from causes over which we have no controid, and 
how far it may be defensible on the ground of an accordance 
with national character and national institutions, Ave will not 
stop to inquire. Rut w^e cannot think it likely, in any way, 
to tend to the real advantage of religion, or even the in- 
terests of the church. We are, therefore, much disposed to 
insist, with great earnestness, on all those parts of our ecclesias- 
tical system, which may, in any degree, have a tendency to coun- 
teract the prevalence, or, at any rate, the extension of such a 
vstatc of things as that to which we have alluded. And on this 
principle it is, that we are strenuous advocates for the greatest j)os- 
sible enforcement of canonical obedience ])y cpiscoj)al authority ; 
and, especially, as one of the most ])owerf\d secondary moans, a 
due and attentive observance, on the j^art of the clergy, of 
“ the assembling themselves together’’ at Visitations, and tlie 
like public occasions. Whatever advantages are attributable 
to the practice of publicly meeting together for ilivine worship, 
in the case of Christians at large, scarcely less benehts, we 
think, arise to the clerical body from those periodical solemni- 
ties. The bringing together in cordial co-operation those 
who, ill the prosecution of . their individual labours, are at 
other times scattered over the country; the communication of 
ideas on subjects of professional interest ; the dissemination 
of information as to the state of religion; an improved inter- 
course with fellow-labourers in the same great work, w^lio may 
yet differ, by many peculiarities, in the precise mode of carrying 
it on ; and the meeting together of opposing parties on an occa- 
sion and under a sanction w ]iich all agree in respecting ; — these 
and many other particulars^, which might be enumerated, appear 
to us toiead to good effects of almost incalculable advantage to 
the cause of the church, and therein of pure religion. Indeed, 
if such occasions only served the purpose to the Clergy, of so 
many formal commemorations of their ordination vows, — which 
they do in fact, for these vows are the bond of union in the as- 
sembled body V -this would hvi enough Vo prove their essential 
serviee* But it is time to proceed from the subject of Visitations, 
in general, to the Archidiaconal Visitation at Canterbury, in 
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1825; and from discoursing on their beneficial results, to the 
discourse l)efore us, delivered on that occasion. 

Mi\ Moody takes his text from 1 Cor. iv, 1, Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. Moreover it is required in stewards that a 
man be found faithful.” — His method of treating the subject is, 
to take the principal grounds on whicli the authority of the 
clergy is maintained, and to shew what practical lessons are 
derivable from the consideration of these ]>oints, to the clergy 
tliemtjelves. In general, he observes, to the laity they urge with 
confidence the first part of the text. But amongst themselves, 
they should rather reflect on the observation contained in the 
latter part of it. 

The first point on which the clergy ground their authority, is 
the lawfulness of their ordination. Aftei* some judicious remarks 
on the nature of a hiM'ful (U'dination, the ]U’eacher proceeds to the 
application of this consideration to the clergy themselves, as a 
])owerful motive to a faithful and zealous discharge of their 
duties. The declaration made by the candidate at his ordination, 
that he trusts he is moved by the Holy Gliost,” a point so 
often cavilled at, is here \ery judiciously explained, and the con- 
seejuent obligations forcibly urged. The importance of 2 )cr- 
sonal holiness, altliougli the absence of it cannot invalidate the 
sacraments, is next maintained, as most indispensable, in order to 
the full efficiency of clerical ministrations on those to whom they 
are addressed. 

That the clergy arc duly qualified by education to discharge 
the duties of tlieir sficrcd oflicts is a second argument usually 
adopted to uphold their just pre-eminence. Under this head 
some excellent observations are made on the necessity of learn- 
ing in the clergy; and the practical inference deduced, is the 
ohligatinn on them to cultivate, learning, especially theolo- 
gical, ill jn'cference to those worldly pursuits, which have a ten- 
dency so directly ojiposed to producing that frame of mind, and 
those habits of thought, which are essential to the due discharge 
of the sacred office. Some very just remarks on the university 
system of education, as preparatory to holy orders, deserve to be 
given entire : ^ 

“ It lias, indeed, often been made rAattcr of serious complaint, that 
no more express means of preparing cand-idates for the holy ofFice, with 
a better and more systematic knowledge of divinity, and of the duties 
ve(iuired of them, are provided. But it is no easy thing to suggest a 
plan for the purpose, were we now concerned to do so. Any interlerencc 
with the general system of education pursued at the universities, made 
with a view of adapting it to the particular studies of particular pro- 
fessions, would be highly injudicious. It is not /Ach jirovince to instruct 
men in this or that profession : but to prepare the mind, by general 
exercise and cultivation of its powers, for the more methodical and 
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successful application of those powers hereafter, in some particular 
course. And exj>erience fully c6nfirms the manifest propriety of this 
system : for none have in general done so well in after-life in their re- 
spective callings, as those who have steadily pursued the line of study 
marked out for them in their general education^ whilst few, who have 
neglected the latter, with the view of prematurely devoting themselves 
to the particular studies of their future professions, have arrived at any 
degree of eminence in them/' P. 10. 

Mr. Moody proceeds to enforce on his brethren the duty of 
building on the founelation laid in the early years of life, by 
assiduous cultivation of professional learning. This he argues 
from the nature of theology itself, as requiring for the study of 
it every intellectual accomplishment, and from the circumstances 
of the present times, which call for sound knowledge of tlie 
subjects of religious controversy. The following consideration 
is very pertinently urged : 

“ Want of learning is no inconsiderable source of controversy and 
dispute. Men who have never thought — or read deeply enough to see 
the real dillicuhies of the case, are apt to fancy they can at once re- 
move, and"* convince their opponents of ignorance and error — whilst 
those who perfectly understand them, sec the wisdom of letting them 
alone ; or, at any rate, of not attacking them in a flimsy and petulant 
manner. And they also know how to make due allowance for the pre- 
judices of those, who differ from them ; having ascertained that tlieir 
own cause is not wholly free from difficulty, and that there is more 
ground for the opposite opinion than they perhaps at first suspected, 
liowever erroneous they may deem it." P. 13. i 

The acknowledged excellence and beauty of our laturgy and 
Offices, affords another ground on which the ministrations of 
the clergy are recommended to the people ; and in connexion 
witli which, Mr. Moody makes several practical reflections on 
clerical duties resulting. The insensibility which is too apt 
to arise from constant familiarity with sacred offices, is a point 
mentioned here, with reference to Paley’s T)bservations on 
the subject, as requiring great attention from the ministers of 
religion. 

“ Another very important consideration," adds Mr. Sloody, “ pre- 
sents itself to us, when we insist on the excellence and completeness of 
the Liturgy — I mean, that it ought to secure uniformity in doctrine in 
all out public discourses.” p, 18. 

In following up the practical discussion of the duty thus 
deduced, our author, of necessity, touches on certain con- 
troverted points: but has expressed himself with all the just 
moderation which belongs to an enlightened mind, joined with 

the firmness of a sincere churcliman. 

♦ *' 

** Some of our articles, it is allowed, are so constructed, that persons 
holding , somewhat different opinions respecting them may safely and 
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conscientioifsly subscribe them, - They wisely do not undeitake .closely 
to define what tlie Holy Scripture appears not to have so defined* 
But if some latitude of opinion ^e thus allowed to us on certain specu« 
lative points, it does not follow that we are to be for ever dwelling on 
these points in our public discourses, and seeking to establish our 
peculiar views of them. In the discharge of our duty as preachers of 
the Word, we cannot do better than take the Liturgy ami Offices in the 
Prayer-Book as our §uide; because the Liturgy and Offices in the 
Prayer-Book were intended, as our discourses should be intended,^ for 
the il!se and edification of ' the people at large. * Indeed, w^e are, I con- 
ceive, hound to follow them, and to see that our own difterences of 
opinion do not manifest themselves, to the unsettling the minds of our 
hearers. 

“ Take for an instance the Galvinistlc tenets. Whilst the main body 
of the clergy are (us 1 trust they ever will be) Anti-Calvinistic, and 
believe that the Articles were not originally intended to favour the 
apposite opinion; I should still be sorry to assert, that men, who hold 
the Calvinistic doctrines, may not conscientiously subscribe those 
Articles, and officiate in our churcli. As it would betray a very shallow 
knowledge of divinity, to s«ay that such doctrines find no support in 
Scripture, so it would be to contradict experience to deny that those 
who hold them, may be good and useful members of our communion, 
as well as of ‘ Christ’s holy catholic church.' 

“ But whatever difference may he thus allowed on such points, as to 
private ‘individual belief, a reference to the Liturgy should convince 
both parties, that those arc not the points on which we ought to dwell 
in our discourses from the pulpit, but that they should be touched upon 
most sparingly and cautiously. For wdiilst, in the Liturgy and Offices, 
and selections from Scripture in the Prayer-J3ook, the need and efficacy 
of spiritual aid, to renew, direct, and sanctify our hearts and minds, is 
insisted on as fully as the most devoutly-disposed CJirislian can desire, 
wc find not a word of sudden or perceptible, arbitrary or irresistible 
influences of tlie ^Spirit; not a word calculated to lessen our ju^rsonal 
responsibility, our free will, or our free agency, or the necessity of our 
earnest endeavours after righteousness. Agairt, we find tlie mercy and 
goodness of God 'always prominent; the universality of the redemption, 
wrought by the blood of Christ, expressly asserted; and the need and 
efficacy of rm)eiitance, no less than of faith : but we find not a word of 
personal pr^estination, Calvinistic election, or reprobation: — The 
silence observed on these points, in our public formularies of* 
devotion, is, to my m\nd^ very emphatic; and w-ould seem to suggest to 
us the propriety of abstaining from the iiitroducliou of them into our 
ordinary discourses.” P. 19. • • 

The Christian temper which dictates these remarks cannot be 
too highly commended. The language and the principles of 
the Churcli ai*e those of moderation : and those who would be 
lier genuine sons do w.ell to speak their mother- tongue which 
she has taught them. But the exercise of this duty of moilc- 
ration demands a sound discretion, so tliat it may not bear the 
appearance of weakness, or of a compromise of our principles. 

VOL. Vll. NO. X. 1' L 
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While we candidly allow to our oppdil^ts their fdll merit of 
piety, of scriptural knowledge, and attachment to the Churchy 
we must not so shape our aflowances, as virtually to grant that 
they may be righ); and ourselves wrong. Such a moderation as 
this would only reflect back instability on our own persuasions, 
and keep the mind in a suspense of judgment most destructive 
to all practical religion. For religion is not like other subjects 
of discussion in which we may remain uncertain: our minds 
must be 7na(Ie up respecting it, because we must act upon and 
that without delay. 

The Church of England is eminently entitled to respect from 
the valuable labours of the Societies” connected with it. This 
topic our autlior makes the fourth and last ground from which 
he deduces admonition to the clergy. The necessity of urging 
the claims of these societies on the laity, in preference to those of 
more recent date and questionable principles, is ably enforced ; 
and the discourse concludes wdth a brief, but energetic exhorta- 
tion to the clerical body, to consider the dignity of their oflice, 
as an incentive to its due and zealous discharge. 

Upon the whole, we must say, we have read this discourse 
with very great satisfaction. In a discussion, not making any 
pretensions to novelty or originality, and under an exterior of 
the most plain and unadorned language, we recognize at once 
the power of a highly endowed and cultivated mind, and the 
natural ease of manner which results from true taste and riglit 
feeling. 


An extensive Inquiry into the Important Questions y What it is to preach 
Christ: and what is the best mode of preaching him. By Richard 
IjLOyd, M; a. Rector of St. Dunslans in the West, London, and of 
Midhursiy' t^ussex. London. Seeley, 1825. 8vo. pp. 372. 

Ever^gge has its peculiar taste and style in opinions, lan- 
guage, and argument ; and erroneous views of religion, though 
perhaps differing little in substance, yet in each age assume an 
exterior, and address themselves to the public ear, in accord- 
ance with the reigning pecuKarities in opinions, views, and sen- 
timents. It is, therefore, an important object to the cause of 
truth, to find supporters and defenders, who can counteract the 
banefiil tendency of error, by accommodating themselves to the 
same peculiarities ; and who, advancing with the spirit of the age, 
under its own influence can successfully detect and combat those 
deceits which it fosters and propagates. , 

The present age may be fairly characterized as of a 
taste not given to dry scholastic research, nor employing 
such research as a means of perverting the truth : not 
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deep and laborious, nor grounding its errors in any pro-" 
found principles : but light, specious, and superficial,^ and 
giving the same character to the religious views adopted by 
too many. In fact, to combat successfully tlie popular errors 
and obliquities of the day, there is wanted an extent of discern- 
ment ; a promptitude of judgment ; a style of discussion rather 
striking and popular, than profound and elaborate ; and a tone 
of remark, which, while it does not compromise any particle of 
trutlf, does not disgust the prevailing tkste, by unnecessary 
harshness and moroseness : but recommends itself by an atten- 
tion to smoothness of diction, and reasonable liberality on in- 
different points; and such qualifications are, we think, fully 
displayed in the work before us. Mr. Lloyd is a well-known 
and generally esteemed champion of sincere religion and sound 
opinions, of practical Christianity and social order ; and his en- 
deavours in behalf of the sacred cause he pleads, have been, 
and continue to be, marked by characteristics which peculiaidy 
adapt them to the age and state of things, to w^hich they are 
designed to apply. If we do not in his writings trace any very 
profound trains of reasoning, any very deep or extended inves- 
tigations, we cannot fail to perceive — what is perhaps of far 
greater importance and utility in reference to the spirit and 
temper of those to whom his animadversions are addressed— 
a general and liberal acquaintance with prevailing systems and 
views, and a style of argument and discussion, which, without 
becoming empty and superficial, is in accordance with the popu- 
lar taste. If our author does not make any unnecessary display of 
a familiarity with the stores of literature, in an age which is apt 
to condemn all appearances of this kind by tlie name of pedantry, 
we easily see the results of such acquirements in a polished style 
and correct taste in composition; and without disgusting the 
opposite party by the acrimony of blinded zeal and bigotted 
prejudices, he exhibits, with all the reasonable liberality and 
charitable feeling, which are so consonant to true Christianity, a 
firm and undaunted determination to uphold its sacred truths in 
all their scriptural integrity, and a sincerity and earnestness in 
the cause of practical virtue, which, for its own sake, must com-^ 
mand respect and attention, and which moreover inspires him in 
all he says, with a glow of fervid feehng and genuine eloquence. 

The subject of the work is one wdiich naturally cnfbraces a 
great variety of topics. It is comprised under two grand divisions, 
which are, in fact, expressed in the title : 1st, Wherein consists, 
*to its full extent, the preaching of Christ; and 2dly, What is 
the best and most efficacious method of doing so. Under these 
general heads, there is not, perhaps, any great strictness of 
arrangement, but the author dilates upon various topics more 
pr less connected with each other, in an easy, and perhaps some- 
what diffuse manner, but which, from this very circumstance, is 
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the better calculated to meet the taste of tlie day. He'commences 
with a discussion of some of the leading points of Christian doc- 
trine, on which in the present times it is more peculiarly neces- 
sary to insist, and' which we are especially called upon to rescue 
from misrepresentation ; and thence proceeds to their connexion 
with practicahduties. The obligations of Christian morality, and 
the observances of Christian worship, are upheld as very essen- 
tial parts in that system, which wc must inculcate, if we would, 
in the true sense of the words, be said to preach ^Qlirist. ^ 

In fact, the fiinatical cry that the regular clergy do not preach 
Christ, is raisl^d in mere ignorance of what ought to be included 
under that designation, and of its widely comprehensive cliarac- 
tcr. In this point of view it is that Mr. Lloyd has illustrated his 
subject. The injunction of moral duties is shewn to be as 
essentially necessary a part of preaching Christ, as any peculiar 
doctrines relating to his divine person and office. The Chris- 
tian scheme is one and entire : and the minutest details of prac- 
tical duties are as necesscary to be dwelt upon in order faithfully 
to teach that system, as any of its grand and fundamental doc- 
trines. It is a very fallacious idea that a minister truly preaches 
Clirist, because he may have the name of Christ always on his 
lips. Equally so is it to suppose that the peculiar doctrine of 
Christ is neglected, if in treating upon any of tliose more specific 
points of duty, which are all necessary to complete the integrity 
of the Christian doctrine as a w hole, the great t^hs respecting 
the mediatorial office of the Saviour are only cursorily alluded to. 

Mr. Lloyd, however, treats first of the more restricted sense 
of preaching Christ, as confined to the doctrines respecting his 
person and office. We will extract a passage which has struck 
us as particularly good, occurring under this head : 

“ Under this restricted and more condensed mode of preaching Christ, 
are included not only hiS divine, hut human perfections ; all tliose sub- 
lime and transcendent qualities which adorned his life. Whilst his 
goodness propounded the best ends, his wisdom suggested the best 
means for their accomplishment, and in the arduous prosecution of 
them, his integrity and righteousness shone forth like the noon-day. 

' His life was in ]}crrect coincidence with his duty. It was one con- 
tinued act of obedience ; the sun jn his &ily course saw him indefatiga- 
hly employed in working beneficent miracles, and delivering divine 
instructions ; and the stars in the silent watches beheld him spend 
wliole nights in prayer to God. He had no will, but the will of Him 
who sent him. Excellencies of the most opposite kind, the active and 
passive graces,were alike embodied and harmonized in his conduct. They'^ 
appear on all occasions, withiu their due limits and just proportions, 
and thus exhibit^ in their assemblage the perfection of holiness — a living 
delineation of virtue in all her fair and beautiful lineaments. It is no 
wonder that the multitudes exclaimed ‘ He hath done all things well,* 
and his enemies were constrained to own, ‘ Never man spake like this 
man.^ 
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“ The life bf Christ is unparalleled in the annals of the world. It stands 
alone. It shines like the noon-day sun, full orbed, in a round of such 
marvellous light as to constitute, in itself, a body of evidence in attesta* 
tion of his divine mission. In this constellation of grace, his supreme 
love of God claims our pre-eminent regard : it is the chief and most com- 
prehensive of them all; we may trace in its evolutions th<?other religious 
affections ; they are but its ramifications under various circumstances, 
— so many salutary streams from this source. Hence it constitutes the 
only *true foundation of genuine love to man. Its empire, being 
founded upon th^ subjugation of low and selfish passions, is the mild 
dominion of an expansive philanthropy, which does not terminate in a 
vivid but transient effervescence, but impels to continual acts of mercy. 
What a perfect personification do we behold in the life of our Saviour 
of that hcavehly charity, which in the language of inspiration, ‘ suffer- 
eth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicetli in the truth ; bcareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.* ** 

r. 18 . 

.This passage, we think, well illustrates the subject under con- 
sideration, and is at the same time a fair specimen of the style 
and manner of the autlior. We consider the flow of language, 
and the choice of forcible expressions, and happy illustrations, 
displayed in tliis passage, (except that there is a medley of 
metaphors in one part of it,) to be not less <;jharacteristic of the 
whole volume. In a subsequent part of the discussion, where the 
connexion between faith and practice comes to be more par- 
ticularly treated of, as uniting the preaching of Clirist with the 
inculcation of our duties, another passage, superior jierhaps in 
eloquence to the former, occurs ; wliich, from its excellence, we 
must present to our readers : 

“ Now this rich assemblage of figures and pictapliors, of titles and 
offices, are evidently designed to elevate the mind, to exhilarate and 
warm the heart, to light up the countenance with joy, and to accelerate 
our march towards Zion, as faithful soldiers, ever depending upon the 
grekt Captain of their salvation for all those supplies of wisdom and 
strength, which their spiritual conflict requires. Nothing but the in- ^ 
fluence of powerful motives can produce a divine energy in the life. 
Faith must be strong and bright, ere it can control the senses and 
fleshly appetites, the illusions of the imagination, or throw into com- 
parative shade and obscurity the false lights and glare of tffe world. 
It must so bring things eternal within our intellectual horizon, as to 
sink the imposing magnitude of things temporal to their proper size 
and relative dimensions. Hence the gospel, which is emphatically a re- 
ligion of motives (for Christian conduct is but Christian motives carried 
into effect), continually addresses oku hopes and fears, by bringing 
before us, in definite and tangible forms, and in the most vivid and 
affecting colours, those sublime and mysterious doctrines that arise out 
of recorded facts, and have the strongest tendency to subdue and to 
harmonize the mind to the Divine will. It is the love of God, as cm- 
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bodied fn our incarnate Savioui^, which awakens the soul to a pious and 
grateful contemplation of his perfectioni^, not only in the work of re- 
demption, but as they are displayed in creation, and the general dis- 
pensations of his Providence. No other spring of action can reach the 
deep recesses and maladies of our fallen nature. This alone goes to 
the root. It iKumines our spiritual darkness into day, and excites in 
all the mental faculties a movement towards heaven ; for where the 
spirit of religion is, there is the attractive force of heaven itself quick- 
ening those who are informed by it, in their advancement to a better 
world. Religion, though perfect in its nature and genius, admitting of 
no improvements, has still its stages of infancy and minority in respect 
to its influence and dominion in the earth ; but it is subject to no de- 
cay, no infirmities of age ; ‘ It is an immortal seed springing up into 
everlasting life.* Good men are always walking on ‘ froih strength to 
strength, till they see God in Zion.* ’* P. 50. 

As we at first observed, the arrangement and connexion of 
the different topics in this work, are not of that precise and sys- 
tematic kind which would require an exact analysis : we shall 
therefore merely proceed to comment on one or two particular 
points which appear to us to require a few observations. 

In the first place we will entreat the indulgence of our readers 
for the appearance of rather a long quotation which follows : we 
say appearance, because we are convinced that when they come 
to read it they will not think any apology necessary. It is too 
excellent to be spoiled by abridgment : 

“ From the above discussion, I am led to deduce some appropriate 
materials for an argumentative address to the infidel, who makes his 
reason the umpire of revelation, by submitting to its inspired dictates, 
as far only as they are in coincidence with his own opinions. These 
disguised Deists set at nought the divine authority of the great Law- 
giver of the Universe, as if .He had no right to prescribe laws to the 
understanding as well as to the heart, and to -require tlie implicit obe- 
dience of the one, no less than of the other: and they pretend — while 
they thus presume to circumscribe the wisdom and legislative power 
of God, to move in the higher regions of knowledge, — to be far 
exalted above all vulgar prejudices, and to prosecute th^ir theological 
inquiries with an independent integrity,, and indefatigable ardor, which 
cannot but land them \^ithin the sacked territories of truth. Hence 
they dogmatize in the great science of divinity with an air of oracular 
inf^ihility, and look down, with a contemptuous pity upon all, who 
venture ‘to arraigrf those lax systems of faith, which are the proud re- 
sults of their phUosophical researches, and which exhibit the features 
of a refined species of Paganism more than those of Christianity, — 
owing to their studied exclusion of all her characteristic doctrines. 
These anti-christian Christians forget that Chrisftianity is a peculiar dis- 
pensation of heaven, and that hev doctrines intended to develop, in 
strefng and impressive colours, the "character pf God, the spiritual 
nature of his interior government, and to conduct us, through a belief 
of them, to a conformity to his divine will. They forget, that it is a 
‘ mystery of godliness — tliat all her articles of faith involve corre- 
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spondent obligations, and are designed, according to their admirable 
tendency, to produce that conformation of mind, and docility of spirit* 
which are congenial to the truth, and generate a moral aptitude to cul-» 
tiviite it in all its branches. Fatal error can find nm vibrations in uni- 
son with itself in the renewed Jj^eart ; truth dwells in such a heart as 
in its kindred soil, by a certain congruity and fitness tp its condition. 
Hence the connexion between Christian motives and external obe- 
dience. The former constitute a retired fund of moral worth and ex-* 
cellency known only to God, who looks beyond the apparent splendor 
of a ptirforinance to the genuine quality of it, — to those latent and in- 
visible springs of conduct, in the purity of which the rectitude of the 
inner man consists. A good tree can only produce good fruit ; and it 
is equally true, in the moral world, that good principles alone can 
ennoble and pjinctify our actions. They give an elevation and gran- 
deur to the character, and throw the lustre of heaven around the life 
of those who are governed by them. And if this be the case, how 
deplorable is the state of those who attempt to raise a spiritual edifice 
without proper instruments or materials, — without even a foundation, 
upon which it can stand! There is but (me foundation laid in Zion; 
and no other, in the hour of extremity and danger, will be able to re- 
sist the violence of the storm. Upon this alone can the penitent be- 
liever safely depend, and look forward without dismay, through the 
terrors of death and the solemnities of a judgment to come, to a crow^n 
of immortality and gibry. Hence we see the essential difference be-^ 
tween truth and error, and tlieir final issues. A wide gulph intervened 
which cannot be passed, notwithstanding all the various conciliatory 
schemes devised for the purpose of bringing these difiercnces into a 
state of approximation and ultimate union. The attributes of the 
Almighty and his eternal councils arc not to be modified and shaped 
by the latitudiiiarian charity and presumption of man. Tlie sovereign 
will of God, in respect both to the doctrines and precepts of revelation, 
is the only ground and measure of his proceedings, — and of our moral 
obligations, which are always commensurate with the nature and extent 
of our faculties. Flis legislative authority appljes equally to the sub- 
mission of the intellect, as of the will and affections ; and the pride of 
the former, in the dark character of unbelief, w'as the tremendous sin 
which excluded our first parents from Paradise, and probably occa- 
sioned that rebellion in heaven among the angels of God, which con- 
signed them over to chains of everlasting darkness. These events ^ 
awfully illustrate the ivijiortnnce of truth, — and of mith, as a moral 
duty, — and serve to confound the ignoiftnce and temerity of those who 
talk of intermediate grounds of safety, upon which they can amicably 
meet, under the sacred character of sincere Christians and brethren in 
Christ; The different armies of foreign nations may, indeed, unite 
against a common tyrant and enemy of the human race, — but such 
futile analogies only expose the want of judgment, and the fanaticism 
of those who adduce them for the purpose of defending incongruous 
and dangerous coalitions upon tlie great subjects of theology. There 
can be no soli4 ground for mutual confidence and a cordial co-operation 
between men, who fundamentally differ about the nature, character, 
and the very existence of our spiritual adversary about tlie consc- 
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quences of the Fall, and even the Fall itself y — as well as tfie meanSy by 
wliich our enemies must be resisted and victory obtained. Stick con- 
trarieties admit of no reconciliation. How can the Deist, the Arian, 
or Socinian, think* and act agreeably to the will of God, when they 
deny totally or partially the divine autJ|ority of^ Scripture ? How can 
they be considfted within the pale of Christianity, who reject her great 
and characteristic doctrines ? Can such heretics worship and honor 
Christ as they ought, while they deny his Godhead? Can they ofler 
up acceptable prayers ^and praises to their Creator ? Can they dis- 
charge those sublime and heavenly duties w^hich arise out of our 
Saviour’s mediatorial character, — while they set at nought his expiatory 
sacrifice, refuse to acknowledge Him as the ‘ King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords,’ — and spurn his divine instruction, as ‘ the true light’ of the 
world, except as far as it quadrates with their own precojjccivcd senti- 
ments ? These sacred duties, so interwoven with the plan of our re- 
demption, and with the regeneration and welfare of the soul, are moral 
and indispensable duties ; they are not founded upon any temporary 
or arbitrary circumstances ; but are, in their own nature, as immutable 
as the relations out of which they arise are indissoluble. 

“ It appears that Christianity reveals new relations, and the disbelief 
of certain important articles of our holy faith necessarily discpialifies 
for the performance of certain duties essential to Christian obedience. 
Some of these duties, (under the prevalence of such disbelief), cannot 
be at all performed, as to their substance and maffer ; nor any of them 
as to the manner and foniiy which will render them acceptable to God. 
If ‘ Christ,’ as the Apostle declares, ‘ gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works,’ — how can this zeal for good works, 
which is the effect of his redemption, be displayed in the conduct of a 
person who rejects the atonement, and has a consecpient aversion to 
the means which God has expressly appointed for the attainment of 
this end ? Such is the 'perilous ground upon which the infidi l stands : 
it is incompatible with that genuine holiness which consists in the ful- 
filment of all our relations to God and man ; and thus constitutes the 
order and happiness of the world.” (P. 70.) 

We will not add any comments on this admirable and mas- 
terly view, but content ourselves with leaving it, on its own 
merits, to the consideration of our readers. 

If we havertius far had the pleasure of expressing an unqua- 
lified acquiescence in, and oommendation of, Mr. Lloyd’s senti- 
ments and design, it is n^t that ^ve are at all disposed to be in- 
discriminately profuse in our admiration. In reference to one 
or two other points, we fear we cannot express ourselves so fa- 
vourably, But what we have already said will suffice to shew, 
that our censure is only the candid expression of our objection 
to particular statements, and not to the author. 

Mr. Idoyd (p. 1 ^ 26 ) speaks*'of the opinion, that ‘‘ the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is a matter of mere consent and custom, to 
which we are no more obliged by any divine precept than to 
any other ceremony of the Mosaic law, upheld by a late eini- 
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nent writ^^” as if it were altogethii^r a new opinion, an^ had no 
other authority than that of this writer. We own we feel some- 
what surprised at this, as coming from a man of our author’s 
known theological attainments. He cannot surely be ignorant 
that the Fathers of the early church, as Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and especially Justin Maxtyr,, and also Augustipe, were sup- 
porters of the very same doctrine ; that among the scarcely less 
apostolical Fathers of our own church, the same view of the 
subject prevailed to a considerable extent ; that the framers of 
our Liturgy, with all their accustomed caution, well understood 
that the divine authority of the institution was, at least, not 
sufficiently proved to allow of its being urged as of positive 
obligation : and that the profound and excellent Barrow, (not 
to mention others), after exhausting the subject in question, with 
his usual power of investigation, came to exactly the same con- 
clusion. [See his Exposition of the Decalogue, Works, vol. v. 
Ed. Oxf. 1818.] 

Our author then goes on to reason in support of the divine 
authority of the Sabbath, upon that undeniable principle which 
shews clearly its expediency^ but certainly proves nothing more : 
viz. the necessity of stated times for the recurrence of the 
public offices of religion, in order to the maintenance of religion 
amongst us. From this argument (unquestionably a most excel- 
lent one when confined to its legitimate conclusion), he pro- 
ceeds to that deduced from the divine rest after the work of 
creation, in support of which he does not produce any real 
argument whatever, but merely a dictum of Bishop Horsley. 
A reference is also made to what wc believe is generally ad- 
mitted to be a trifling species of criticism on the supposed impli- 
cation of a previous acquaintance with the Sabbath among the 
Israelites, from the words of Moses. (Exod. 16.) 

We are sorry to be obliged to find fault with arguments ad- 
duced with a confessedly good practical tendency ; hut we can- 
not refrain from expressing our wish that Mr. Lloyd, and many 
other able advocates for sound religion, would avoid endeavour- 
ing to support its institutions on untenable ground. It is not 
that we would wish, in the slightest degree, to derogate from ^ 
the respect due to those institutions, and that authority of the 
church which is fully sufficient to eilforce them ; but we must be 
permitted to doubt, whether any good is done to the Qguse by 
the attempt to give them an authority which they really do not 
possess. One of Mr. L.’s arguments amounts to this ; We are 
under a divine obligation to set apart the seventh part of our 
time. But there is no natural reason why it should be al seventh 
part: ergo — it must be a divine obligation. Now, in the 
present age, when sober religion is assailed on all sides by the 
attacks of those who, under whatever mask, are all equally 
aiming at the subversion of its scriptural foundations, is it not a 
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subject which miust excite regret in the friends of tlyi truths to 
«ee its own advocates laying their cause open to' needless at- 
tacks ; especially when we know that the Socinian and the 
Deist, in association with the Quaker and the fanatic, are 
desirous of stripping religion of all her externals; and that 
the former see^ to do away the Christian Sabbath altogether by 
their arguments, as much as the latter to drive men from the 
observance of it by their puritanical moroseness ; is it not, we 
ask> under these circvimstances, a matter of regret that tli^ in- 
discreet, though zealous friends of Christianity, should uninten- 
tionally afford a triumph to the one party, from the unfortunate 
wx'akness of the arguments they employ, ai^ perhaps, at the 
same time, the appearance of a sanction to the reprehensible 
austerities of the other, by stretching the obligations to religious 
observances beyond their just authority. It is, in fact, our 
conviction of the very solemn obligation which lies upon all 
Christian teachers, not to assert as Scripture ^ what is, in truth, 
not Scripture^ which alone induces us thus to comment on the 
remarks of Mr. Lloyd on this subject* He adds much more, 
in Mdiich we continually recognize the same unfortunate con-^ 
fusion between proofs for the necessity of keeping some day of 
religious observance^ and foi^ the divine institution of one day 
in seven. 

If we have thus felt ourselves obliged to aniinadvci t on somo 
points of our author’s reasonings in a way which we could oidy 
do with reluctance, we trust we shall not be supposed to have 
advanced any thing inconsistent with that entire rcs])ect and 
deference so justly due to Mr. Tdoyd’s zeal, a])ility, and im- 
portant services, in support of true religion. We turn with 
pleasure to the second part of the treatise, comprising the 
(luestion as to the viode of preaching Christ. I'liis part of the 
subject Mr, L, has handled with all his accustomed eloquence 
and talent. In prosecuting it, he has of course discussed seve- 
ral questions of peculiar interest to every minister of religion, 
and scarcely less so to the laity. The public preaching of the 
Word of God is that of all other institutions of religion which 
, excites the gr^test interest mnong the people at large; and 
though far from claiming a title to exclusive importance in the 
eyes of the judicious and Veil-informed, it is nevertheless a 
practice^, which iiiust exefee considerable attention wlien any 
question arises as to the different modes in which it may be 
conducted. To the discussion and determination of such 
questions, Mr. Lloyd has principally directed his attention in 
this portion of his work. Of these, the most prominent is that 
respecting the, comparative merits of delivering sermons from 
a regularly written composition, and fi’om the mere impulse of 
the moment. 

After some judicious remarks on the extent to which the 
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example the apostles can be fairly taken, as a pattern for 
Christian prieachers in modern times, as to the mode of their 
addresses, and an allusion to the pretensions of some extempore 
preachers, in this respect, Mr. Lloyd proceeds to 

submit to the candid consideration of the reader the following ques- 
tion: Is it to be expected that the practice of preaching without a 
written composition should c:omprehend, in its range, tlie whole scheme 
of Christianity, in its just proportions, and extensive ramifications? 
Could such a preacher, according to the character of a scribe well- 
instfuctcd, rightly divide the word of truth in* his public ministrations ? 
Could he, in his constant weekly discourses, do justice to his several 
texts, by extracting sound and appropriate matter from them, and by 
applying it with ability and skill to the diversified characters and mani- 
fold wants of his hearers?” P. 225, 

In prosecuting the examination of this question, Mr. L. first 
divSpatches it as referable to the low illiterate Ranters, with a 
few just and obvious remarks. He then comes to the case of 
ministers of a superior character and liberal education. And 
here his opinion is not less decided, that, in general at least, 
extemporaneous preachers, even of this class, are not qualified 
to make full proof of their ministry.” He conceives then* 
would be a deficiency of appropriate matter in their discourses, 
and that they would be wanting in compass and variety ; and cha- 
racterises, with much copiousness and eloquence of diction, the 
faults which belong to this style of delivery, even supposing it 
untainted v itli erroneous doctrine. Clearness and consistency 
of reasoning, variety of illustration, nice adaptation to difleront 
classes of hearers, are among those requisites in preaching 
which our author ably points out as little likely to be met 
with, or, at all events, to be conspicuous in extemporaneous 
sermons ; add to these, an unvaried sameness in reiterating the 
same hackiiied topics, a fault which, we believe, was lully 
admitted to belong to this kind of preathih^ by Wesley himself. 
He confessed that his own preaching was mways on one or two 
leading topics, and defended the necessity of itinerancy, on the 
ground, that if he remained long in one place, the most zealous 
and attentive congregation would soon be tired of him. Such 
are some of the principal faults which are found by our author 
in preachers of this description; And we need not say, that we 
fully concur in the truth of his obsOTvations : ^at the same time, 
we must express our opinion that tliese remarks will only apply, 
in their full |brce, to discourses which are really and literally 
extemporaneous ; the mere effusion of the moment, without pre- 
vious preparation. And to sucb cases, we presume, Mr. Lloyd 
means his remarks to confined, because he afterwards dwells 
60 particularly on the superior advantages of previous study and 
careful consideration of the subject, in all its bearings. Con- 
fining our attention to sermons really of this description, we 
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muat say we think our author a little too severe upon 4?^ motwes 
of such preachers f and that he does not allow any credit for 
what we believe to be the really conscientious intentions which 
impel some of our clergy to adopt this method of preaching. 
We are not likely to be accused of being friendly to such a 
practice in itself; on the contrary, we perfectly agree with our 
author, in mcfet of his remarks; but we cannot help thinking, 
that, to whatever extent every clergyman may and ought to 
have his eyes open to the faults of this kind of preaching, a 
spirit of bitter censoHousness against any body of his clerical 
brethren, because they adopt this or that mode of discharging 
their duty in the pulpit, must always be most unbecoming and 
illiberal. Still more deserving of censure do" we consider those 
absurd party prejudices, which are too often the ieproach of 
our order, and which set one portion of the clergy in array 
against the other, merely because they are armed with a dif- 
ferent sort of weapons, and pursue a different species of tactics. 
But this is not the worst part of the evil. A mere disagree- 
ment on the most eligible mode of preaching would have at 
least some appearance of reason in it; but when, as is too fre- 
quently the case, the accusation is not confined to this differ- 
ence, but rises into a charge of heterodoxy, grounded on no 
other evidence than that a man reads or does not read his 
sermon, it becomes beyond measure unreasonable. According 
to such a principle, a man’s orthodoxy does not depend on the 
doctrine he teaches, but on the quantity of paper and ink he 
has before him. It may perhaps be said by both parties, that 
they neither of them ground their charge against the other upon 
this distinctive circumstance alone, but upon the observation, 
that in practice such differences in the mo<le of delivery arc 
the invariable concomitants of corresponding differences in 
tenets, and therefore afford a fair criterion. That this may, to 
a great degree, be the case, and that it is, to a certain extent, 
founded on a just observation of nature, wc are ready to admit ; but 
still we must protest against it as a general rule ; and if a standard 
of trial be wanted, the fair and natural test of a candid exami- 
nation into the individual’s professed opinions is always readily 
'applicable. But there is another point which seems to us to 
deserve particular notice, and which our author seems scarcely 
to have touched upon ; and this is, the wide difference between 
preaching really extemporaneously, and delivering a discourse 
without reading it. This, distinction is, in the volimie before us, 
almost entirely lost sight' of. In one place, indeed, Mr. L. 
adverts to the practice of preaching menioriter; but this lie 
widely considers altogether ineligible, as producing a stiffhess of 
and requiring so great '"a sacrifice of time in the prepa- 
ration, as to interfere with other duties* He tlience takes 
refuge^ as the only alternative, in written discourses; but surely 
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there is a medium to which he might have adverted. He tloesi 
in fact, in a*ngte, mention one such practice: motives of delicacy 
probably prevented his introducing the mention of it into the 
body of the work ; but we consider it important to be discussed, 
and will therefore extract the note in question! 

“ It may possibly be said,” be observes, “ that I formerly counte- 
nanced extempore preaching by my own ministerial |>racticc. I'his 
observation is not well founded, I admit that I was accustomed to 
preach from a few notes, which I put into my sermon case, and to 
whicff I had recourse, as to so many pregnant hints, that were designed 
to remind me of that train of argument, which I had fully considered 
and digested in my study ; and for the purpose of arranging my ideas 
with more perspicuity and cdect, I frequently committed to paper some 
of the more important parts of my discourse, lest my statements upon 
such points should not be sufficiently accurate, and consequently sub- 
ject to misconstruction. Now this inode of address (which I liave for 
some years past exchanged for sermons written out at full length, under 
a deliberate conviction, that this latter method is more conducive to a 
development of the truth in its various bearings) differs widely from 
extempore preaching, and from the practice also of those who ascend 
the pulpit with no previous preparation beyond a few general heads of 
division, and some few remarks, perhaps, under each head, tliat cost 
them no labour of thought, or serious investigation of their subject. 
From such superficial materials, nothing but corresponding statements 
can be expected.” P. iJG t, Appendix, Note P. 

VVe do not doubt that Mr. Lloyd, In making the alteration in 
his ]>raotice here described, acted under the most judicious 
considerations; nor will those who, like ourselves, have fre- 
quently enjoyed opportunities of listening to the more than 
ordinary elo([uence in which his sound doctrine and glowing 
piety naturally clothe themselves, have felt any cause to regret 
the change, perhaps even none to perceive it. But the parti- 
cular practice whicli he formerly adopted, is one which, we 
perfectly agree with liim in thinking, diffel*s widely from extem- 
pore preaching; it is one, moreover, which appears to bavd 
had the sanction of very gemeral adoption in past ages more than 
in the present. In making these observations, we are far from 
meaning to uphold this, or any mode of delivering sermons 
exclusivehj , or to defend it against the various abuses which are* 
likely to arise from it, or the evilar with which it may, in some 
cases, be attended. » 

In fact, the truth appears to us to be, that in almost all 
discussions of this nature, the grand principle is apt to be lost 
sight of. This we conceive to be, that the particular mode of 
preaching is not a point, which ought to be, or can be, settled 
by uny general rules. „ It is, to our apprehension, solely and 
simply a matter of private consideration for each individual 
minister. It appears to us perfectly misplaced in any writer 
or divine to lay down that such and such ought to be the 
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practice adopted by the clergy at large; that there ought to 
be an uniformity in their practice in this particular f that such 
or such a principle ought to be the universal rule to all alike ; 
and tliat because in one man^ one practice would argue pre- 
sumption and vknity, or another indolence and incapacity, 
therefore every other man must be measured by the same 
standard* We, in fact, deprecate altogether the idea of any 
one of our order, however qualified for the task, or any portion 
of our order, however gifted and distinguished, setting them- 
selves up as the arbiters of propriety, in a matter whefe we 
conceive the standard of such propriety varies solely and 
entirely with the peculiarities of the individual preacher, and 
the circumstances in which he may be placed. Of his own 
peculiar capacity and power, each man must be the best judge, 
supposing him to use all the requisite means for forming a 
correct judgment. Precisely how much or how little it may be 
necessary for him to have in writing before him, in order to 
enable him best to answer the design of preaching, is a point 
which no one but the individual can determine. As to the 
necessity of previous preparation and study, there cannot be 
two opinions; but as to the })recise way in which the results of 
that study are best brought into use, there may be as many 
opinions as there are preachers. 

The remainder of this portion of Mr. Lloyd s volume is 
occupied by some very good and judicious remarks on the com- 
position and delivery of sermons ; in which liis taste, as a critic, 
IS not less advantageously shewn, than his. zeal for the powerful 
enforcement of sound Christian doctrine, and the earnest incul- 
cation of practical piety, and useful virtues. Upon all the 
topics comprised under these heads, much might be said in the 
way of remark and comment ; but as we have already, we fear, 
trespassed on the fittention of our readers, we must content 
ourselves with referring them to the \vork itself, and giving 
it a general and strong recommendation to their notice* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

V 

NOTICES RELATIVE TO INDIA. 

SXTUACTED FKOM PRIVATE LETTERS. 

j-A ^ 'A 

We have been favoured uy a correspondent with thi[^ sight of some 
letters from a friend in India, presenting some interesting particulars 
chiefly in relation to the state of religion in that country. And as he 
has kindly givcm us his sanction to make ii^c of the information con- 
tained in them, we have tliought that some extracts from them would 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 
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, Bombay/ Dec, 28, 1822, 

tt ^ sailed to Madras in October. On one’s arrival from 

tlie sea, it recalls to mind an English watering-place. The more re- 
markable part of it is its suburbs, where the houses are all very splendid 
and capacious, with gardens and paddocks attached to them. It is 
neither town nor country, 

I made one little excursion, during our stay at Madras, to the ruins 
(or Seven Pagodas) of Mavalipuram, 30 miles S. Mr. Haubroe and 
a Mr, 11 ask accompanied me, whose society was very acceptable, on 
account of their knowledge of the language. Tor conjectures on the 
origin and design of these singular and extensive ruins, I shall refer 
you to the Asiatic Uescarclies, The representations on the stones are 
well executed, and emblematical of their nonsensical mythology. 
Some, too, a -e very ridiculous. They have, for instance, immortalized 
the fame of monkeys, for theii" great assistance in past w'ars. What do 
you think is the heroic occupation given to them ? They are catching 
head insects for each other. This mutual office of kindness is a token 
of the greatest friendship, and among common people the first that is 
exchanged, 

“ In the interior of one of these excavated temples, I saw the Apollo 
of tlie Indians playing the flute. The (jcrmans, therefore, must not so 
much lay claim to the invention as the improvement of this instrument: 
the history of these religious sculptures has long baffled die researches 
of the antiTiuary. 

“ Rude and corrupt — ridiculous and abominable as the Hindoo sub- 
jects of idolatry arc, there is, notwithstanding, a remarkable coincidence 
with scriptural truths, 'i'hero is in all of them an allusion to a serpent, — 
an incarnate Deity, — and a rebellion against bis proposals, I saw in 
sculpture one of dicir demi-gods reclining on a snake coiled up, and 
made the substitute for a couch. Seeing this strong emblem of sub- 
mission, we were curious to know their oiv/i interjiretation. ‘ ^ t/iat 
snake (said the Bralimin) had not been conffuered as you beliold, he would 
liave undeniiined Me ivorUL' 'J'his was his answer, and Haubroe made 
him repeat it before he communicated it to rnc^by translation. 

How happy was the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in the choice of this Missionary, whose name has just been mentioned! 
Pious, yet unaffected — zealous, but not wanting in knowledge — he pro- 
secutes the task allotted him with cheerfulness. His native scliools at 
Vepery (a name given to part of Madras) declare an unwearied at- 
tention. His leisure liours, as he calls them, are employed in forming* 
or improving the 'J amul Dictionary. little press is busily engaged 

in printing a translation of ‘ OsTFavA^ys AiiGUMliNTs.’ He has, I 
assure you, much to try his patience, not so much fr6m the poor objects 
of his labours as from the indifference and bad example of many who 
are called ChrifStians, but who hinder the truth by their immorality. It 
is, however, very consoling to hear that a material alteration for the 
better has taken place within these five or six years. 

• “ The Brahmins have very much disappointed me. From the fond 

description of their admirers, I had thought to find among them a life 
somewhat consistent with their abstemiousness in food. But it is all 
romance. Of all the castes in India, the Bratmiins bear the worst 
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character : they are so prou<i, that even kings must honeut them ; and 
what is much worse, the 3 r scorn to be in subjection to laws of morality, 
whenever their interest would suffer by obedience. Some, I am told, 
are learned, but such must be counted exceptions. If, therefore, the 
Brahmin be last among t)ie converts to the faith, it is because he has 
the most vices to conquer. They have much worldly advantage to 
sacrihce ; for doil committed by a Brahmin becomes good^ and their 
birth, the mere accident of being bom under that particular caste, gives 
them every unwarrantable privilege they enjoy, let them be had or goody 
ignorant or learned. • 

“ You will here ask how it is that these abuses have not yet worn 
away, or at least shewn some symptom of decay, by the long intercourse 
w'ith a Christian nation. This surprise arises from not recollecting the 
particular form of government adopted in India. Every European in 
India is either in civil or military office : settlers of every kind are not 
allowed* One leading principle (and in itself it is very good) is not to 
interfere with their superstitions. This protection is received by the 
common peo 2 )le as a moral approbation. The jiride of the Brahmin is 
also much flattered by this measure. The last natural impediment in 
the way of Christianity, is the bad example of its professors. Our 
countrymen (whatever may be said in tlieir excuse) do not shew forth 
their religion hy their Hoes. They never consider themselves to have 
an abiding place ; and so careless are they in general about fulfilling 
the j)ositive commandments, that, as far as common observation can 
^lerceive, they have no religion at all. What is the consequence? The 
rudest among the Gentiles sees the inconsistency : the legitimate conse- 
quences and the unwarrantable abuses of our holy faith become con- 
founded, and he refuses to listen to a princi^^le made so questionable by 
its effects. **♦**♦♦ There is no mysterious 
unconquerable attachment, nothing but w'hat long pre-established forms 
of worshij), and other causes, may naturally account for. And when 
the world, by God’s good providence, shall outgrow these obstacles, 
then and not till then may wc expect to see true religion and virtue to 
abound in the Eastern World. * « * 

“ You see by the datb that we are now at Bombay. On our passage 
to this presidency, the Commodore touched at Cochin, to sai>erintend 
the launching of a sbip^ This small sea-port lies forty miles East of 
tlje Gort Mountains, on the coast of Malabar, and in the district of 
Travancore. It is a very interesting spot, being contiguous to the an- 
cient colony of Jews, and within a good day’s journey to that remnant 
of the Syriac Church mentioned^in Buchanan's Researches. Of course, 
1 manag^ to steal a visit to it, having been informed of the mis- 
sionary establishment at Cotyam, under the name of the Syrian College, 
that seemed most calculated to furnish me with ecclesiastical information. 
My journey will bear to be retraced. 

“ We left Cochin on the 27th of November, at 9 in the morning, in 
a boat. The first part of your way is along a very magnificent back- 
water, although from the flatness pf the country and the prevalence of 
cocoa-nut groves, the scenery is not much varied. At twilight in the 
evening we saw some of their immense bats crosring the water, with 
innumerable flights of teal coming down to the low -lands to feed. 
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They ma}' veil be called low -lands, f6r over a country 150 miles in 
length and 40*in breadth, there is such an intersection of rivers, lakes, 
and back-waters, that one would think that the sea had mustered all 
her allies to dispute the riglit of possession. 

“ After having gone twenty miles along this wi&o canal, you retire 
into a small stream, so narrow as to require the pole instead of oars. 
It soon, liowever, transforms itself into a beautiful rfver. Slmuld a 
traveller, from the moan appearance of these rivulets, reliiso to trace 
them higher, he would lose the most delightful scenery. This, for in- 
stance, j\ist mentioned, till it becomes united with many others in the 
liilly country, is very insignificant; but afterwards flows with great 
majesty through woods and mountains, and becomes worthy of a more 
dignified title than its outlet, or, rather, many outlets. It is when the 
river has arrived at this perfection, that you find yourself on a sudden 
overlooked by the village of Cotyam. Kach hill is crowned with some 
building or other connected with this Society. On one stands the 
Syrian College not externally of a collegiate appearance, but like a 
common mjuision ; on another stand the houses of the three mission- 
aries (Fenn, Baily, and Baker); and then peeps out a white cottage, 
whicli is the j)reparatory school. They have, too, a printing-house. 

“ We saw the Metropolitan. He seems a well-disposed, respectable 
man, and willing to do every thing in his power for his European as- 
sistants, and to better the low state of his clergy. Ills dress was a 
scarlet robe, with a girdle ; that of his attendant clergy, a white frock 
over loose trowsers of the same colour. The number of these Protestant 
Christians is reckoned to be 60,000, and the churches 55. This is all 
the time would allow us to be informed of, so we gave them a few 
rupees in aid of a charity-school, and returped. * * » 

“ Whether it was that I was prejudiced in favour of Cochin from the 
ancient relics of the Church it bears, or not, I do not know, but I left 
it with a strong conviction that ifthe Company should a])point a judicious 
chaplain there, a great deal might be done both for their own interest 
and that of the Church, Tlnre area number of half-supported Roman 
Cratholics, and a great predilection in favour of the Englisli. There was 
a clergyman there about two years ago, artd his death was much 
regretted.” * * ^ « 

Jf. M, S, TAffcyf Jan, 11, 1825. 

xc * ^ 'pjiQ grand place of rendezvous for the transports, 

previous to the attack on Rangoon, and its adjacent coast, was Port 
Cornwallis, in the Andaman Isles. This is a very beautiful serpentine* 
harbojur, and when 45 ships had ent^mgled, as it were, their wings 
among the foliage of its banks, it would he diflicult to conceive a 
more interesting landscape. Tlie inhabitants arc not very comwiunicative 
at any time ; the only mode tlu'y thought it safe to adopt with us, who 
came with such a formidable and hostile appearance, was by an arrow: 
for they wounded a man rather severely, as he was getting water on 
the shore. In this respect, they differ materially from the natives of 
the Nicobar Islands, who from the circumstance of ships touching there 
frequently for water, have become quite familiar, and arc ready, on 
all occasions, to exchange acts of kindness. 

“ Not to detain you with any less interesting remarks on our voyage, 
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I shall transfer your attention at once to Rangoon. The tftwn lies 25 
miles from the mouth of the river, and is very conspicuous at that dis- 
tance, from the golden dome on the “ Great Temple of Dagon.** The 
whole country is low, and subject to inundations, but this temple stands 
on a singular eminence ; so much so, that it became a subject of doubt 
whethef it had been raised by nature or art. On our arrival under the 
wooden walls, dr stockade of the town, we witnessed but a slight re- 
sistance ; all the inhabitants were panic-struck, at so sudden and power- 
fid an invasion, and had fled to the woods. They have, however, 
shewn considerable bravery since, in fighting in their own manner^ nor 
is it to this day certain whether it will not be a long expensive war. 

“ A vacant town olfers no opportunity of observing customs and man- 
ners. For these I must refer you to Symes, in his “ Embassy to Avaf 
who saw them in their peaceful state. ITe describes them, ^.find, in very 
favourable terms. The place appeared like a deserted nost-bed of Ido- 
latry. When I saw their innumerable temples converted into barracks, 
the soldier sleeping in the very recesses of superstition, which devotees 
never dared to look into ; and the gigantic arms of their images reduced 
to the unusual degradation of supporting w^et and dirty clothes : many 
a serious thought passed my mind on the prescient ways of Providence. 
Whether this war was to be the pioneer on the difficult path of spiritual 
improvement ! or whether, in this intrusion, we might not some day 
prove to have been the unwoiAhy instruments, by winch the vast impe- 
diments of long-rooted superstition had been removed ! As I wished, 
I hoped. 

We have heard it asserted that idolaters simply adore images as 
representatives of the Deity, &c. But superstition does certainly attach 
much more to idols than this. In the first place, their ideas' of the true 
and spiritual Deity are so confused, that they have “ no true God ” to 
represent ; so that although they may not (all of them) think that the 
stone or wood UveSy they do think that their God abides in such or such 
a figure. It is quite unfair for us to ask them why, or how, or where- 
fore, because all their religious ideas are very very imperfect; nor do 
they attach any qualities to the Deity, but what might be exercised in 
human shape (marvellously actuated.) For instance, the Chief Governor 
of Cheduba Island was lately taken prisoner, and sent to Calcutta, where, 
of course, he had not any of his country idols to worship. When 
Captain Alexander (H. M . S. Alligator) visited him, the Governor men- 
tioned this deprivation to him with great regret. But when Capt. A. 
presented him with one that he procured from the relics of Rangoon, he 
received it with great ecstacy, “ Now (said the Governor,) I have 
something* I can say my prayers to he had no hopes of success by 
prayer to-other fifo^te-deities, but to this alone,^' 


ON THE CONNEXION OF NATIONAL WITH ENDOWED 

SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the^ Christian 'Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

Having laid before you some observations on the propriety of com- 
bining the education of the children at the National Schools with the 
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active empl6yments of a garden or a factory, I shall proceed to point 
out the gredt •advantage which must result from connecting these 
schools, wherever it can be accomplished, with our ancient and endowed 
school-charities for the oflspring of the working orders. There are few 
of our large towns which have not one or more establishments of this 
kind ; and it is to be feared, that, in many cases, they are by no means 
productive of all the benefits of which they are susceptible ; and 1 shall 
tlierefore endeavour to make it appear, that it is no less desirable for 
their improvement, than for the full development of the national 
system of education, that this union should 'be accomplished in all 
cases where it can be feasibly effected. 

And, first, it must be apparent that the more closely we can bring 
together the various institutions which have one and the same object in 
view, viz. the education of the children of the poor in the principles 
of the Established Church ; — I say, the more closely we bring such insti- 
tutions to co-operate together, and assist each other, that we may 
reasonably hope to carry forward their objects with the greater success. 
In the endowed institutions there is always some tendency to languor 
and listlessncss ; and I am persuaded it would be found that the 
best preventive against such evils would be by uniting them, as far as 
it is practicable, to the more vigorous efforts of oiir younger institu-^ 
tions. And this union, be it recollected, would also become their 
surest defence against any perversiod^- M their funds, because they 
would then be always under the eye of those who would never allow 
of any such abuse or corruption. 

But a still greater advantage, I apprehend, would arise from this 
union to the children tj^emselves. Now, it is too often the case, 
that the selection of those who are placed at an endowment of this 
kind, depends on the favour and caprice of the governors, who can 
know little or nothing of the talents and characters of the objects of their 
choice. How many dull boys have the good luck to be chosen, whilst 
others of far greater merit are passed by and neglected ? But if the 
candidates for the endowed school were chosen out of the best boys of 
the national school, then you would be sure always to have the most 
deserving objects on the list ; all temptations m favouritism and par- 
tiality would be done away ; and those boys would have the advantage 
of the apprenticeship, who are precisely the most desirable to bring 
forward in society. 

For, it must never be forgotten, that amongst the youth whom we 
are educating at our national schools, there are some probably of more • 
than common talents, and who are calcjtlated to do honour to a higher 
station than their means can command. And if hoys of this character 
and description Jtre not assisted and '’befriended* in theij natural 
tendencies, it is to be feared that some of them may become very 
troublesome and discontented, and may pervert their talents to very 
mischievous purposes. Now, it is exactly boys of this description tliat 
I should wish to see brought forward by our ancient school endow- 
ments. After having passed through the system of the national school, 
who can be more fitted to partake of the charities of our ancestors ? 
As tlie children of the poor, they are the proper objects of our choice ; 
but as the cleverest of these children, they are or ought to be the pecu- 
liar candidates for our preference. I am sure that the more this sub- 
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jcct is candidly and deliberately examined, the more will it be felt how 
im})ortant it is to connect these kindred institutions* - ' 

Another great advantage would arise from the greater length of time 
which the parents would then allow to their children at the national 
school, from the hopes of their being afterwards provided for, and from 
the superior care of their morals, in the prospect of their becoming 
successful candidates. Now, it is too often the case, that the children 
are removed before any fixed moral precept can be implanted in their 
minds, and their attendance is casual and inconstant, because the 
parent feels no iramedia4;e interest in their continuance. But if it was 
understood, that the boys to be elected to the endowed school, should 
he those who combined the greatest mental and moral improvement, 
and whose attendance had been the most constant and regular ; then 
tJie discipline of the national school would he fully sj^cured, and, 
whether elected or Hot, the boys would infallibly reap considerable 
benefits. 

These arguments hold equally good with respect to our national 
schools for girls, wdiora it is, if passible, still more important to retain 
till their characters are formed, and till they are fitted to go out as 
domestic servants, or be placed out as apprentices. And here, I would 
submit, that in every large town there should be established an asylum 
for some of the elder girls, ti^ihey can procure places as servants, and 
at which they should learn f||||^^bccupations of cooks and house maids, 
&c.; and it would be found by taking in work, a considerable por- 
tion of the expenses of such an establishment might be defrayed. 
These asylums, when added to the endowed female school charities 
already in existence, would, I apprehend, be found fully adequate to 
provide for the most deserving candidates, who had distinguished 
themselves a( tlie school. ' . • . ' 

But it is time to point out the practicability, as well as to insist on 
the advantages of this proposed union. The patrons and governors of 
such endowed charities are, it is presumed, very generally either tlie 
bodies corporate of the town, or some indejicndent gentlemen residing 
in the neighbourhood. If the former, there w ould in general be no great 
difficulty in prevailing 'on them to allow their patronage to go through 
the proposed channel ; for it w^ould free tliem from much troublesome 
importunity, and wipe off many odious insinuations. In the latter 
case, it might require perhaps greater time to bring about the adoption 
of this plan ; but its utility would gradually recommend it to all, and 

« at first it might be only partially and occasionally tried. 

It should be understood, however, that it is by no means necessary 
that the ancient school should be placed on the Madras system ; and 
wlicneveii it would awaken any prejudice, or octfesion any serious 
difficulties, I would by no means recommend the attempt. If the 
endowment is limited to a few, it is far better to conduct it on the old 
system ; for unless there be fifty or sixty boys, there is not sufficient 
scope for the Madras mechanism. The object, it should be recollected, 
at this school, is bot celerity of ir^provemenf, so much as formation of 
character ; the boy brings with him probably enough proficiency in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but it is to show him how to 
apply his knowledge to his future station in society, that you sliould 
here direct him. 
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And for this purpose it would^ in many cases^ be desirable that the 
knowledge tb be supplied at such charitable endowments should be 
rather of a higher and more miscellaneous kind than has been hitherto 
imparted ; for now that literary clubs and mechanics’ institutes are 
spreading amongst the people, it is expedient, on every account, that we 
should fortify and discipline their minds before they are thrown in the 
way of temptation. • 

To meet the dangers which menace our institutions, both of church 
and state, from tlui efforts which are now making to turn the tide of 
eduoiition against us, nothing, I am persiiadedr would prove of greater 
utility than drawing together the chords of the national and endowed 
schools for tlie instruction of the poor in the principles of tlie Esta- 
blished Church. By making the one introductory to the other, you 
would form that graduated system of education which is the Viest 
adapted to the object we have in view ; you convert the ancient chari- • 
ties of the country to its present advantage : and thus you become pos- 
sessed of those .salety valves, which may prevent any dangerous explo- 
sions from discontented and unemployed abilities. Whilst bold and 
ambitious men are constantly representing the friends of the church as 
secretly or avowedly hostile to the intellectual advancement of the 
peo])]e, nothing would tend more effectually ta silence their clamours, 
than to behold the same persons engaged , in bringing the old endow- 
ments for the poor into union with tlfoif^present requirements. The 
people would scorn at insinuations thus.pnblicly confronted with facts, 
and they would despise misrepresentations against those who were 
studying their happiness. At any rate, we should thus arm our own 
people against the dangers which surround them. We should enlist 
the most active and intelligent on our side, and we should bind them 
with the ties of gratitude, and with the recollection of the advantages 
they had derived from our hands. Upon minds and characters 
like these, the whispers of faction could have no influence, and the 
calumnious report woidd make no impression. The town or the city 
which shall set the example of such an union will confer upon itself a 
glorious and memorable distinction ; and when the delusions have 
passed away about itinerant lecturers, and irfechanics’ institutes, and 
stock-jobbing universities, it will be said of such a place, here it was 
that the first example was given, of uniting ancient institutions to 
modern inventions, — of buttressing the national with the endowed 
school, — and of uniting the solidity of the English cliaracter, and the 
accumulation of English charity, to the dispatch of the Madras system^ 

1 am yours, 

CLISRICUS RAl'IIONlENSIS. 

c 


ON DRAMATIC EXHIBITIONS. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Sia, 

As nothing which has an ettect on the public morals is out of your 
province as a Christian moralist, I beg leave to trouble your readers 
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with a few remarks on the present state of Dramatic Exhibitions in this 
country. 

To decry the theatre altogether would be useless, as we well know 
that it mil continue to be frequented. Nor, in fact, is there any thing 
in its essential constitution that is . obnoxious. Professing to offer a 
picture of human life, it may as easily give a moral colouring as an im- 
moral one. That it has a mighty and a seducing effect on the minds 
of the spectators, no one can deny who has ever felt its influence or 
watched its effect on others ; and whilst such are its capabilities, the 
moralist may not unaptUy address it — “ Talis cum sis, utinarn itoster 
esses.” 

I do not here mean to assert that the whole of a drama can be actually 
a vehicle of morality. The generality of people would not pay to hear 
a moral lecture. But its wit and humour might be at 1/i'ast decent : 
*its bad characters might shew the end of vice, and its good ones the 
triiim])h of innocence and virtue. Where morality could not be in- 
culcated, there might at least be the absence of incentives to vice. 
Tlicre are many plays in our language written with the above charac- 
teristics, and some of them are sometimes acted ; but I fear it may be 
justly said that the majority are of quite a different character. 
Although the gross plainness of Congreve or Vanbrugh is avoided, 
there is a refined licentiousness which is much more dangerous. And 
it must be remembered that eharacters on the stage have, for the 
time being, the force of living examples : — and to see a prosperous 
knave or rake thus represented, must have an infinitely greater effect 
than the perusal of the most seductive novel. It is not surely too 
much to assert, that many have been thus initiated into the blandish- 
ments of vice, and their consequent ruin may be dated from the effects 
produced on them by attendance at the theatre. 

On the other hand, what a magic and beautiful effect does a stroke 
of genuine nature and good feeling sometimes thus produce ! I know 
of nothing of a similar kind that can exceed it. It was, doubtless, 
calculating on the patriotic effect produced by them, which caused the 
►States of Greece to have public plays at such an enormous expense, 
sometimes, if I mistake** not, exceeding 50 talents, or 10,000/. for a 
single drama. As an engine to move te^rs — to excite benevolence — to 
command respect to religion and the laws — to promote filial and pater- 
nal and conjugal affection — and to deter from wickedness — what might 
not the effects of the drama be, were such always its distinguishing 
‘qualities ! 

But I am going too far — I ret;urn to one other specific and powerful 
objection. 1 do not believe that even Asiatic luxury could devise more 
powerful excitements to lust tfian are offered in the ballets and some 
other parts of the representations. Doubtless this is naturally too 
consonant with the feelings of many of us. But are these the feelings 
which ought to be publicly encouraged, or checked ? The licentious 
allurements directly held out in order to attract the thoughtless, and 
fill the houses, 1 ' have no hesitatiQp in terming abominable, I wonder 
there are to be found those in office who can acknowledge this, and 
yet face the public eye. 

Dr. Johnson affirms that it is no slight praise to increase the stock 
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of harmless '^)leasure. It must, therefore, be a good deed to purify it 
of Iiarm. In rfiese remarks I trust I shall not be deemed rigorous : a 
little knowledge of human nature will demonstrate that mild appeals 
are more eftectiial. But those who know how es^sily the unguarded 
are led astray, and how swift the progress of corruption is, will, I am 
sure, sympathize with any one who tries to prevent the unworthy barter 
of simplicity and innocence for a transient and dangenlus amusement. 
I am also aware that not half of what might be effected will be done — 
as is the case in most human speculations. But if this humble re- 
monstrance were to have the effect of exciting Lbler pens and intellects, 
something might be done. And if a more innocent — a permanently 
innocent character were given to public amusements, and by that 
means thousands saved from misery and ruin — then I am sure, Mr. 
Editor, you as well as myself, would rejoice in having been among the 
first to arrest the public attention. 

I remain, &c. 

HOMO SUM. 


CLERICAL SOCIETY* AT ASIIBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Sjr, 

As the number of the Christian Remembrancer for March last, con- 
tained an account of a Clerical Society, held at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, of 
wliicli I am a member, I have thought it might correspond with the 
motive which prompted that communication, to send you a copy of tlie 
Rules, to make such use of as you may think proper. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

SOCIUS ALTER. 


^ We do not know whether the following passf^ge of JJishop Burnet has 
given the hint, in any case, for the formation of a Clerical Society ; but it 
a[)[)ears to us so apposite to the subject, that it may not be amiss to subjoin it. 
It occurs in chap. 8. of his Discourse of the Pastoral Care.’' — The clergy 
ought to contrive ways to meet often together, to enter into a brotherly corre- 
spondence, and into the concerns one of another, both in order to their progress 
in knowledge, and for consulting together in all their affairs. This would be a# 
means to cement them into one body; hereby they might understand what were 
amiss in the conduct of any in their divisioA, and try to correct it either by pii^ 
vate advices and endeavours, or by laying it before the bishop, by whose private 
labours, if bis clergy would be assisting to him, and give him free and full infor- 
mations of things, many disorders might be cured, without rising to a public 
scandal, or forcing him to extreme censures. It is a false pity in any of the 
clergy, who see their brethren running into ill courses, to look on and say 
nothing;, it is a cruelty to the church, and may prove a cruelty to the person of 
whom they are so unseasonably tender; for things may be more easily corrected 
*at firet, before they have grown to be public, or are hardened by habit and 
custom. Upon these accounts it is of great advantage, and may be matter of 
great edification to the clergy, to enter into a a strict union together, to meet 
often, and to be helpful to one anotlier; but if this should be made practicable. 
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** At a Meetinej of Clergy, heltl at Ashby-cle-la~Zouch, on tlic 10th day 
of May, 1819: the Rev. W. M‘Douall, Vicar of A*shhy-de~la-Zouch, 
in the chair: which meeting was of opinion, that much benefit, bodi 
of a public and ppvate nature, is lost by the want of amove frequent 
personal communication of the clergy amongst each other ; -* 

It was resplved — 

1. That the Clergy residing in the vicinity of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
shall form a Society for the discussion of professional subjects, and for 
the purpose of promoting friendly intercourse and communication 
amongst its members. * 

2. That this Society be called the ‘‘ Asliby-dc-la-Zouch Clerical 
Society.” 

3. That this Society shall meet four times in this year, at the Queen’s 
Head Inn, in Ashby-de-la-Zoiich, upon the third Thursday in tlie 
months of June, July, August, and September; at the last of which 
meetings, the meetings shall be fixed for the subsequent year. ’J’liat 
an ordinary be provided, at 2s. iSd. a head; that the dinner be on the 
table at three o'clock precisely; and that the bill be called for at seven, 

4. That each member who neglects to attend shall Ibrfeit 2s. <h/. 
unless he be officially absent from his parish, or be resident on pre- 
ferment not within ten miles of Asliby-de-la-Zouch ; in which case, lie 
shall be exempt from such fine, provided always that he shall give 
notice to tlie Secretary at least one fortniglit before the tinu* of 
meeting, 

5. That any member sliall be allow^cd to introduce a friend, pro- 
vided he is in holy orders, and not resident within ten miles of Ashby- 
dc-la-Zouch, 

6. That the Clergy now present, do form this Society. That 
all future admission of members be by })allot; two negatives to exclude 
from the Society. The candid.atcs to be j)roposed on th(‘ recommen- 
dation of twm members. The recommendation to be given to the 
Secretary at the meeting previous to that on which the ballot takes 
place. 

7. That the Veneral^lc the Archdeacon of Leicester be requested 
to accept the office of President of this Society. 

8. That the Rev. W. M‘Douall, W. Grosby, and T. Jones, be re- 
quested to accept the office of Vice-Presidents of this Society, who, in 
the absence of the President, will take tlie chair in rotation. 

9. That the Rev. F. Merewetber be requested to accept the offices of 
Treasurer and Secretary to this Society. 


they must be extrenrujly strict in Uiose meetings, to observe so exact a sobriety, 
that there might be no colour given to censure them, as if these were meriy 
meetings, in which they allowed themselves great liberties. It were good, if 
they could be brought to meet to fast and pray ; but if that is a strain too high 
for the present age, at least they must keep so far within bounds, that there 
may be no room for calumny. For a disorder upon any such occasion would 
give a wound of an extraordinary nmure to the Reputation of the whole clergy, 
when everjr oncswould bear a share of the blame, which perhaps belonged but to 
a few. Four or five such meetings in a summer would neither be a great 
charge, nor give much trouble : but the advantages that might arise out of them 
would be very sensible .’’ — The Clergy mon's Imtructor^ p. 209. 
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1 0. That the Society proceed to business after dinner, when, tlie " 
minutes of fhe preceding meeting having been read by die Secretary, 
the ballot for Acw members shall take place. 

1 1 . That upon a requisition signed by four members, the Secretary 

shall be authorised to call a special meeting between the hours of ‘ one 
and three, for the purpose of deliberating upon any important subject: 
giving at least one fortnight’s notice, by letter, to each member, of the 
precise object of the meeting. * 

12. Tliat no alteration of, or addition to, these Resolutions shall be 
proposed, unless notice shall be given to the Chairman for the day, of 
the ifftention of such change, at a meeting previous to that at which the 
voting shall take place. And no new resolution shall be made, unless 
a majority of the members of the Society be present, and two- thirds of 
those present agree thereto. 

IJ. That -the thanks of the Society be given to the Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, and the Rev. Spencer Madan, for their zeal and activity in 
forming the Society. W. M‘Douall, Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the chair, it was moved, by Dr. Madan, 
and seconded by the Rev. F. Mcrewether, That the thanks of this 
meeting be presented to the Rev. W. M‘Douall, for his able and judi- 
cious conduct in the chair. Francis Merewether, Secretary. 

May 10th, 1819. — A suggestion having been made after dinner, that 
it was desirable to connect a Book-Club with the Clerical Society: 

Tt was resolved — 

1. That a Book-Club he fortliwith established, subject to detailed 
resolutions, whicli the Rev. Spencer Madan is requested to prepare, for 
consideration and adoption at the next meeting. 

2. That for the above purpose, half-a-guinea be the subscription for 
the first year, beginning this day ; to which all members admitted within 
the year shall be liable. 

In pursuance of this resolution, subscriptions were entered into and 
paid, as stated in the Treasurer’s aftrount. 

Francis Merewether, Secretary. 

June 24tb, 1819. — Mr. Madan having presented to the Society 
series of resolutions, agreeably to the request made to him in the first 
resokition of the last meeting, respecting the Book Club, the same were 
read and considered, and after undergoing some alterations, were 
adopted as follow : viz. 

1 . That it is the opinion of this Society, that its objects will be 

promoted by the circulation of books £Jhd pamphlets on ecclesiastical 
subjects. . • 

2. ThcTt an annual subscription of half-a-guinea each be raised for 
this purpose. 

3. That each member may order books and pamphlets to the amount 
of his subscription or share in the fund, for the purchase of the same : 
where the price of the book exceeds tliat sum, two or more members 
may join in ordering it ; except they be ordered at a general meeting. 

4. That the Secretary do procure the books ordered, and cause 
them to be put into circulation. 

VOL. VII. NO. X. 4 o 
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5. That a list of the members be drawn up, with a vie^y to the lo- 
cality of their residences, so that each book and pamphlet be forwarded 
from one member to another, in rotation ; beginning with the member 
who ordered it, and when circulated among all the subscribers, be re- 
turned to the Secretary. That this list be printed with columns for 
entering the date on which the book is received and forwarded by each 
member. Thjt the Secretary cajjse a list to be inserted in each book, 
and that he also note down on the list the number of days (with re- 
ference to the size of the volume) which each is to be kept. 

6. That a fine of sixpence be levied on each subscriber detaining 
a book or pamphlet three days beyond the limited time ; and the same 
for every three days afterwards ; such fine not to exceed the value 
of the book. 

7. That books which have been circulated through the Society be 
sold by private auction, at the first meeting in each year lifter the first 
year ; the member w ho ordered any book to take it at one-third of the 
original price, unless more be bid for it : the money raised by the sale 
and by fines to be applied generally for the benefit of the fund for the 
purchase of books. 

8. That the Secretary be empowered, after Christmas, to lay out in 
the purchase of books any part of the funds not appropriated by the 
orders of the members. 

9. I'hat in future, subscriptions be paid annually, at the first meeting 
in the year. 

10. That it is in the option of every member of the Clerical Society, 
whether he becoifte a subscriber to the circulation of books, or not. 

Francis Me re w ether, Secretary. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

The present situation of Spain must strongly excite the attention of 
every one. The incapacity of Ferdinand and his ministers is becoming 
every day apparent to every class in that country, and consequently 
the disaffection of the people increases. It is probable the majority 
of the Spanish people witnessed the overthrow of the Constitutional 
Government without regret ; their minds were not prepared for the 
f change ; they were not capable of appreciating the advantages of a 
Constitutional Monarchy. But the present rule is not fitted for" any 
people in the least enlightene‘d or civilized. The present state of 
things c^n only be maintained by the overwhelming fear of a foreign 
army ; as soon as it is removed, the crisis is at hand : it is folly to 
expect any change in Ferdinand. Spain must again be subjected to 
all the horrors of a civil war ; light must again contend with darkness ; 
but so general is the darkness, that the event is doubtful, and the con- 
sequences may ue unprofitable ^ but they can scarcely change their 
present government for one more oppressiVe and degrading. Melan- 
choly is the retrospect which the annals of Spain afford. During the 
late war, that unhappy country was long occOpied by contending 
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armieSi and necessarily suffered all the miseries and privations, which * 
warfare induces ; she^ too, fought and bled for her altars and her king 
and she con'queVed» But peace came not to her. No sooner were her 
foreign invaders expelled, than the demon of civil dissension arose, and 
has contimied to destroy every germ of prosperity. How signally 
have the injustice and cruelties committed by Spain in the New World 
been avenged \ 

The great fluctuations which have taken place in the funded secu- 
rities during the last month, are not unworthy of notice. They have 
been^reater than were ever known, without the foundation of some 
political event. It would be tedious to all, arid, we are afraid, unin- 
telligible to many, were we to attempt to detail the various causes 
whicli have been assigned for these fluctuations ; — suffice it to say, 
there has been no circumstance in the political state of Great Britain 
which could- justify the fever on the Stock Exchange. But there is 
one view of this question which must aflbrd matter for reflection and 
of regret to every one ; — the inducement whicli these fluctuations hold 
out to gamblers and rash speculators. The nature and result of one 
of these speculations were shewn on the late trial of T. W. Christmas, 
the oncc-respeclcd and confidential clerk of Messrs. Iloare, bankers, 
for embezzling the property of his masters. Mr. C., possessed of not 
more than 4,000/., stated that he, during a period of five months, by 
means of time bargains, made contracts for selling and purchasing 
stock to tile amount of .950,000/. ! Some, perhaps, may not exactly 
understand the nature of wliat is technically called a time bargain ; — it 
is not necessary that either party should have any stock : thus, A, in 
January, engages to sell to B, in April, 5,000/. 3 per Cent. Bank 
Annuities, at 92. Sliould the stock be lower in April than 92, then 
B loses, and must pay to A the difference between the actual price and 
92. But should the stock be higher, then A loses, and must pay B 
the difFerence. These speculations, though they are illegal, and cannot 
be enforced in a court of law, constitute part of the daily business of 
the Stock Exchange. It is evidenj^ variations in the price of stocks 
encourage this species of gambling ; and the success of a few leads 
tliousands to neglect their proper avocations, and risk their fortunes 
in these illicit courses. 

A statement has been printed of the quantity of gold and silver ex- 
ported from England since 1st January, J824, to end of last June ; viz. 


Gold £8,550,000 

Silver £3,223,379 


and some inferences have been drawn sufficiently alfirniing and irri-* 
tating, but which seem, on a calm in^iestigation of tlic matter, to be 
unfounded. In the first place, it is certain that every one can, if he 
pleases, demand gold for his bank-notes, whether tliey he issued by 
tlic Bank of England or any other bank. It seems, then, there is suffi- 
cient gold in the country to answer the purposes of money* Nt)w, 
when a British merchant exports goods, he gets in return cither other 
goods or specie. If the latter, would it not he the height of injustice 
to prevent him carrying it to the be.st market? He is allowed to 
sell his goods at what price he can get ; why not the specie he re- 
ceives in exchange for them ? If, then, he finds there is a greater 
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demand, and consequently a-better price to be obtained in spme foreign 
country for specie than in England, he sends it thither. There is 
either sufficient specie in the country for the purposes of money, or 
there is not. If there is, then it is palpably absurd to suppose any 
adv^antage could be derived from preventing the exportation of bullion ; 
for how could^^the nation be benefitted by possessing hoards of unused 
coin ? If ther^ is not, no statute could supply the want ; but the 
demand would raise the price, and the merchant would find it to be his 
interest to bring in the necessary supply. Whenever there is a de- 
mand, the requisite supply will quickly follow ; when the British^ mer- 
chant finds that, by sending goods abroad, he can purchase specie, and 
that he can make a profit by bringing it to the market at home, he will 
do so ; if he imports it without deriving any profit, he neither benefits 
himself nor the country at large. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

BRISTOL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


On Thursday, August 18, was held, 
at the Cathedral Chapter-house, a 
Meeting of the friends and supporters 
of the three Institutions, the District 
Societies for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
the Diocesan National School Society. 
In consequence of a previous arrange- 
ment, it was thought advisable to hold 
the anniversary of the three Societies 
on the same day ; that a sermon should 
be preached at the cathednfl ; and that 
the children educated in the diocesan, 
and the different schools in connexion 
with the National Society, should at- 
tend. The sight was truly gratifying; 
there were upwards of 1300 children 
* assembled together*. The order, at- 
tention, and regularity, which wqjre 
exhibited in the conduct of this inter- 
esting assemblage, was one proof,*and 
perhaps not the least good effect, of 
what has resulted from Dr. Bell’s 
system of education. Two of the 
cnoristers sung an anthem from the 
18th Psalm, “ Wfjerewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his ways," 
most delightfully. The service was 
read by the Precentor, the Rev. 
Mr. Cross ; and the Rev. Dr. Ran- 


dolph, one of the Prebendaries, 
reached, on a text from the lOlh of 
t. Matthew’s (Jospel, verses 32, 33, 
in vindication of the principles and 
doctrines of the Church of England. 
After the service, the friends and sub- 
scribers to the institution ad journed to 
the Chapter-house, to hear the Re- 
ports read by the Secretaries of the 
different Societies, together with an 
account of their funds, &c. &c. The 
Right Rev. the Bishop presided, who 
opened the business of the meeting, in 
words to the following purport : 

He said, “ that he should not do jus- 
tice to his feelings, if, in opening the 
business of the day, he did not express 
the gratification which he had derived 
from the scene they had just wit- 
nessed, and congratulate the meeting 
on this success of their first attempt to 
assemble the children from the differ- 
ent National Schools at Bristol and its 
vicinity. They might have expected 
that, like most first attempts, it would 
have been attended only with*partial 
.success; that some disorder and confu- 
sion would have arisen, for which they 
would have been prepared to make due 
allowance. But in the present instance 
no such allowance was necessary : all 
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had been regular and decorous. ^This, 
doubtless, was principally owing to the 
excellent arrangements niade by his 
friend the Dean, and by the other gen- 
tlemen who-iiad kindly undertaken to 
direct the proceedings of the morning ; 
but it was also partly to be ascribed 
to the habits of discipline and good 
order which the children had acquired 
by thein attendance at the National 
Schools ; and, as it afforded a striking 
proofrof the beneficial effects produced 
by the schools, so it ought to operate 
upon all present as a powerful induce- 
ment to continued and increased ex- 
ertion in their support. He begged 
leave further 'to trespass upon the at- 
tention of the meeting, while he offer- 
ed a few observations suggested by 
the proceedings of the day. Among 
the charges which had been brought 
against the Clergy of the Established 
Church (and all present knew that 
those charges were sufficiently nume- 
rous), it had been said, that they were 
unfriendly to the general education of 
the people. It required no small share 
of hardihood to make this charge, at 
a time when four-fifths of the Clergy 
(he believed that he spoke wuthin com-^ 
pass in mentioning that proportion)* 
were contributing their money or their 
labour, or botlq to the support of 
schools for the education of the poor. 
He alluded to the fact, not with the 
view of claiming any merit to the 
Clergy on that account (they were only 
discharging their duly, of which the 
religious instruction of the younger 
meuihcrs of their flock formed an ap- 
pointed and most important part), but 
for the purpose of shewing, tliat the 
adversaries of the church were less 
solicitous respecting the truth, (han 
the number of their accusations. Per- 
haps, however, w'hen it was said that 
the Clergy were unfriendly to the ge- 
neral education of the people, the 
meaning may be, that they were un- 
friendly to certain schemes which had 
been proposed for the accomplishment 
of that object. To the charge, so 
limited, they should, without hesita- 
tion, plead guilty. They were con- 
vinced, that unless a system of edu- 
* cation had religion for its basts, unless 
it was addressed, not merely to the 
intellectual faculties, but also to the 
moral nature of man, there could be 


no security that he would not pervert 
the knowledge which he might ac- 
quire, to his own injury, and to that of 
society. They, therefore, did object, 
and must continue to object, to any 
scheme which proceeded upon the 
principle, that provided a criild was 
taught to read and*write, it was not 
material how or by whom he was put 
in possession of that knowledge. Upon 
this prii?ciple it was immaterial, whe- 
ther the first book which was put into 
the hands of the child, the book from 
which he was to acquire the elements 
of reading, was one of those in the So- 
ciety’s list, calculated to fonn in him 
habits of piety and goodness, or one 
of the licentious publications which, as 
appeared from recent investigations, 
too often formed a part of the furni- 
ture oj an Irish cottage. The present 
was not the proper moment for enter- 
ing upon the interesting question re- 
specting the connexion between in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, 
between civilization and Christianity. 
We might admit, that the very recepf 
tion of Christianity implied a certain 
degree of civilization in him who re- 
ceived it ; that its sublime truths, 
and exquisite morality, could find no 
access to the mind of an untutored 
savage. But it by no means followed, 
that as individuals, or nations, ad- 
vanced in civilization, a corresponding 
improvement took place in their moral 
character. In Trance, before the re- 
volution, th(Me was no want of sci- 
ence, no want of literature, no want 
of those arts and refinements, the 
possession of which is supposed to 
constitute the difference betvyeen civi- 
lized and uncivilized nations. But 
virtue was wanting, and w'e know the 
result. The history of that eventful 
period afforded melancholy proof, thatfc 
a philosopher may be as destitute of 
efery feeling of humanity, as little 
under the restraint of principle and 
conscience, as the rudest* barbarian. 
It Avas religion alone which could 
change the corrupt nature of man. 
Civilization only varied the forms 
under which that corrupt nature dis- 
played itself. It might be said, that 
he (the Bishop)^was a prejudiced per- 
son ; nor did ’’he suppose tiiat his 
mind, any more than the minds of 
others, was entirely free from bias. 
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Yet he felt, what he conceived to be 
a reasonable conviction, that, among 
the various schemes which had been 
devised for ameliorating the condition 
of the people, two, in the formation 
of which the Clergy of* the Established 
Church had zealously co-operated, 
though less ambitious and pretending 
than some others, would be proved by 
experience to be inferior to none in 
real utility. He alluded to the institu- 
tions of savings banks and of national 
schools ; of which, the former enabled 
the poor man to turn his earnings, 
the latter his time, to the best account ; 
the combined operation of both was 
to generate in him habits of sobriety, 
frugality, and foresight. The leisure 
hours of the labourer and artizan were 
those in which they were exposed to 
the greatest danger : and the greatest 
benefit which could be conferr^ upon 
them, was to furnish them with the 
means of passing those hours inno- 
cently and usefully. All who heard 
him would remember, in the works 
of one who was himself a melancholy 
instance there was no necessary 
connexion between intellectual and 
moral excellence, a poem, in which 
the cottager was described, after the 
labours of the day were done, as read- 
ing the sacred volumes to his assem- 
bled family, unfolding to them its 
saving truths, and guiding their feet 
into the path which leads to heaven. 
This was the mode in which the clergy 
wished that the leiNure hours of the 
labourer and artizan should be em- 
ployed ; this was tiie liicture they 
wished to realise, being convinced, 
that should they succeed in realising 
it, they should do more towards pro- 
moting the real interests of the poor, 
more towards securing the permanent 
‘'prosperity * and happiness of their 
country, than they who represent them 
as men of bigotted temper and narrow 
views, will ever accomplish by insti- 
tutions for* what is termed the sci- 
entific education of the people.” Not 
that the clergy objected to the instruc- 
tion of the mechanic and artizan in 
those branches of natural and mecha- 
nical philosophy which arc connected 
with their respective occupations, bu\ 
to the principle of su*bstituting scien- 
tific or literary acquirement, in the 
place of moral improvement, as the 


ultimate object of education. Tbjg 
Biaho*p concluded with observing, that 
at a time when the clergy were held 
up as using their utmest endeavours 
to obstruct the march ofr the human 
intellect, it became necessary for them 
to show, not for the purpose of assu- 
ming merit, but in self-defence, that 
they were exerting themselves, less 
ostentatiously, perhaps, but .not less 
zealously or effectually, than others, 
to ameliorate the general condit'on of 
the people.” 

The Report of the District Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was then read, 
by the Rev. F. Roucb, :he Secretary, 
a part of which alluded to a small debt 
which had for some time impeded 
the exertions and wishes of the Com- 
mittee to distribute more of the Soci- 
ety’s excellent books and tracts than it 
had been enabled to do ; which diffi- 
culty, w'e understand, was removed, 
by several gentlemen instantly step- 
ping forward, with the Bishop at 
their head, to contribute their quotas 
to its discharge. This timely relief to 
the fund, it is expected, will enable a 
sub-committee to make arrangements, 

' in the course of the year, to extend 
the benefit of the institution ; and the 
Very Rev. tho Doan announced an 
extension which had already taken 
place, by which books might now be 
had on application to the master of 
the dioce-san .school, where the So- 
ciety’s depository is placed, every day 
in the week, except Saturday and 
Sunday, between the hours of twelve 
and two. 

The Report from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was read by the Rev. W. 
Knight; it entered into some very 
pleasing particulars of the progress 
^which the missionaries in Canada, and 
other ))laces, were making in the dis- 
semination of Chiistiaiiity ; churches 
and schools were announced to be in 
progress in numerous places, and 
the Society, it appeared, had now 
no less than 10,3 missionaries en- 
gaged in its service. It was a sub- 
ject of distress, that in consequence of 
the greJt exertions which the Society 
had lately made, it had been compelled 
to reduce its funded capital, 23 , 000 /, 
— a sum which we lio]>e will speedily 
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be replaced, by the contributions of 
every friend ^of the Church. 

The Hepor^frsm the Diocesan School 
Committee was read by the Kev. A. 
liellicar. alluded to the successful 
progress of the Schools, and spoke in 
very flattering terms of the exertions 
of the ladies, who devoted so much 
of iheir valuable time to its success. 

The following Resolutions were pro- 
posed and adopted, viz. — 

1. vr-On the motion of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Bristol, seconded by George 
Gibbs, Esq., That the Reports now 
read be received and adopted. 

2. — On the motion of the Rev. 11. 
Green, secorided by E. H. Eripp, Esq. 
That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Sub-Committee for their 
services during the last year; and that 
they be requested to continue the same 
during the year ensuing. 

3. — On the motion of the Rev. J. 
Taylor, seconded by Mr. J. M. Gutch, 
That the Thanks of (his Meeting be 
given to the Treasurers and Secretaries 
of the several Societies for their past 
services, and that they be requested to 
continue the same. 

4. — On the motion of the Rev. R. 
Carrow, seconded by the Rev. W. 
Gray, That the thanks of this Meeting 


be given to the Rev, Dr. Randolph,* 
for the Sermon preacheSi by him this 
day before the Members of these So- 
cieties. 

5. — On the motion of the Rev. S. 
Seyer, seconded by Stephen Horsley, 
Esq., That the thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the Dean and Chapter, 
for the accommodatfon afforded to the 
Children of the Schools, and for the 
use of the Chapter-house on tliis occa- 
sion; and^that the Dean be also re- 
quested to accept the best thanks of 
this Assembly for his kind and assi- 
duous exertions* in directing the ar- 
rangements in the Cathedral. 

J. BftisTOL, Chairman. 

The Lord Bishop having left the 
Chair, it was unanimously resolved, on 
the motion of the Very Rev. the Dean, 
seconifed by George Gibbs, Esq., That 
the thanks of this Meeting be pre- 
sented to his Lordship, for liis obliging 
conduct in superintending the business 
of the day. 

J. Edkn, 

J. Latev, f 
W. Knight, ySecreUiries. 
F. Rorcii, \ 

W. Watson, J 

Bristol^ Augn 19, 1825. 


BEANERY OF ACKLEY DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


In offering their Seventh Annual 
Report to the notice of the public, the 
Committee present the details of the 
last year, under the following arrange- 


ment: 

Subscribers to Parent Society, 
being a decrease of two .... 93 

Ditto to District, being an in- 
crease of eighteen 62 

Donations to District 23 

No. of Children educated from 
the Society’s Tracts in the 
Schools returned from four- 
teen parishes 2319 


Books distributed in the Parishes of 
Appleby, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Bar- 
row -on -Soar, Castle- Donington, 
Church Gresley, Charnwood Forest 
Chapel, Cole - Orton, Kegworth, 
Long - W hattoo , Lough borough, 

Mount-Sorrel, Packington, Sheeps- 
head> Shuttington, and Whitwick : 


Bibles and Testaments 521 

Prayer-Books and l*salters , . . • 520 

Tracts, bound and stitched .... 1377 

2418 


Parochial Libraries * . . ♦ 5 

COLLECTIONS. 

General, for the w hole Dis- • 

trict, after a Sermon 
•preached by the Rev. 

W. B. SleatU^ 20 8 3 

Parochial, for the Parish of 
Cole-Orton, by the Rev. 

F. Mere wether 4 3 6 


£24 11 9 


Subscription tolhe late Bi- 
shop of Calcutta’s Monu- 
ment^ being a second .. 0 10 6 
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Tbe Committee then subjoin an aggregate statement of their exertions during 
the r^ist ^eveiisi-ykits': * e ^ * 
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Bibles 

^330 

385 

474 
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432 1 

370 i 

.521 

2895 

Prayer-Books and Psalters .. 

859 

644 

625 

379 

354 

407 

520 

3788 

Tracts 

2650 

2258 

4558 

2189 

1191 

1187 

1877 

15413 

Total • . 

3845 

3287 

5657 

2945 

1980 

1964 

2418 
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Parochial Libraries. 
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General Dhtiict Colloctiotlb' £ 

21 2 1 

28 1 6 

22 0 4 

22 1 9 

7 4 6 

20 8 3 

15 kl 7 


Parochial ditto £j 

3 0 0 42 18 6 

3 3 0 


2 17 6 

4 3 6 

3 mE 

£,21 2 1 

31 1 6 64 18 10 
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7 4 6123 5 9 

|19 15 1|192 12 ei 


Grants have been made, du^g the 
past year, of Books from th^Local 
Depository, to the amount of two 
guineas to the parish of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, and of live pounds to the pa- 
rish of Whitwick, disposable at the 
discretion of the respective incum- 
bents. 

The Qujfi'terly Meetings arc held 
alternately at Loughborough and 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch; where also are 
the Local Depositories. 

The County Anniversary still con- 
tinues to prosper; and not only so, 
but farther to excite increased .interest, 
and to obtain increased support. The 
Stewards for this year are Earl Den- 
bigh, and the Kev. Robert Marriott, 
Rector of Cottesbach. The Preacher, 
the Rev. R.Gutch, Rector of Seagrave. 


The following is a Statement of the Receipts and ])isburs€me7its of the Committee^ 
Jroin Jttnuarp the 27i/i, 1824, to February the 7th, 1825. 


£. s, d. 

Annual Subscriptions of Mem- 
bers to the Society 64 I 0 

Benefactions on admission of 

Members 4 4 0 

For Bopks received by Mem- 
bers of the Society 31 18 8 

Annual Subscriptions to the 

District Fund 19 18 0 

Donations to ditto. 6 2 6 

For Books, issued from the 
Local Depository at Lough- 
borough and Ashby-de-Ia- 

jZoiich 52 5 10 

Collection after the Anniver- 
sary Sermon at Ashby, by *’ 

the Rev. Dr. Sleath ...... 20 8 3 

Allowed by Society for Postage 0 2 7 


£. s. d. 

Balance due to the Treasurer 0 12 5^- 
Remitted to the Society’s Of- ' 
fice, on Account of Annual 
Subscriptions of Members. . 64 1 0 

Ditto, Benefactions on admis- 
sion of Members 4 4 0 

Ditto, one-third of a Collection, 

District Subscription, &c. ..152 7 

Ditto, for Books sent to Mem- 
bers 31 18 8 

Ditto, for ditto, ordered for 
Local Depositories at Loiigh- 
boi'ough and Ashby-de-la- 

:^Zouch • • • * . • « . • 69 X3 2 

For Postage on Society’s Ac- 
count 0 % 7^ 

Expenses of the Comniittee in 
Printing, Carriage of Books, 

Salaries to Booksellers, ^&c. 0 14 

For Bdoks allowed to District 

Subscribers 010 6 

Balance paid Over to Secretary 3 14 6 


£199 0 10 


£199 0 10 


659 


l^'^estern Division of the S'iissex Ediwation Society, 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE^ GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Th£ Report of this Society has just 
made its appearance. It is full of 
interesting facts, though, we are sorry 
to observe, these are not set forth in 
the most interesting manner. We 
also notice an innovation in the ar- 
rangement of subscribers’ names, 
which we certainly do not under- 
stand.* Every subscriber of a guinea 
or upwards appears twice at the least; 
some twice in one page ; others are 
to be found in four or five different 
places ; and they are all put down as 
belonging to “Diocesan or District 
Committees, formed or forming;” of 
which Committees, we believe, it 
will be found, many have no exist- 
ence at all. This imposing enumera- 
tion must have an injurious cficct, 
in making the Society appear more 
powerfully supported than it really is. 


But we shall take an opportunity of 
returning to the subject. 

The following is a rough sketch of 
the amount of subscriptions and sub- 
scribers announced the Report : 


Subscriptions, dona- 
tions, legacies, col- 

£. 

s. 

d. 

lections, &c.. ... 

3747 

6 

H 

Interest ot capital . . . 

3594 

3 

3 

Parliamentary (Grants 
DEncIENCY. 

20,281 

5 

0 

Sale of capital 

Debt to Trea.su^iBr . . 

1 4393 

19 

5 

£32,016 

14 



Irj^orporatcd subscribers 300 

A^liociatcd ditto 1950 

Other annual subscribers 350 
Donors under. 400 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 

POOR. 

COMMITTEE OF THE SUSSEX WESTERN DIVISION. 
licp'it for 1825. 


Since the last Report, only one 
School on the luit’onal plan has been 
established within the district, and 
united to the Society, namely, in the 
parish of Vittlcworth, where tlic chil- 
dren are instructed on Sundays in the 
chancel of the church. But the Com- 
mittee learn with pleasure, that through 
the zeal of the V icar, seconded by a 
few benevolent individuals, measures 
are taking to build a school-room, on 
a piece of ground kindly granted by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, as 
lord of the manor, capable of con- 
taining the poor children of that and 
the adjacent parishes of Cold-Waltham 
and Slopham ; and thereby to add the 
benefits of daily to those of weekly 
instruction. 

At Walberlon the Sunday Schools 
have been rfe-organized, and are 
become daily schools, for the conduct 
and superintendence of which a mas- 
ter and mistress were trained in the 
Central Schools, and they are now 
discharging their several duties in a 
very creditable and satisfactory man- 
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ncr. The managers of the school are 
also enlarging their school-room, hav- 
ing received a liberal pecuniary grant 
from the National Society for that pur- 
pose, and will thus be enabled to re- 
ceive with conienienco the poor chil- 
dren of the neighliouring parishes of 
Yemton and Baviiham. 

The Committee ha\ e also the satis- 
faction to state, that in the extensive 
and populous parish of Pagham, the 
Vicar and the more opulent parish- 
ioners, assisted by other benevolent 

E ersons connected with the parish, and 
y a liberal grant of 90/. from the Na- 
tkmal Society, have resolved to build 
a school-irom, and to establish a school 
on the nationaUplan. , 

Although a very small accession has 
been made within the year to the num- 
ber of schools in connection with the 
Society, yet in regard to those already 
established, the Committee have the 
pleasure to report, that ijjiey continue 
to prosper; and that an augmentation 
of numbers, equal to that of the pre- 
ceding year, has taken place in many 
4 p 
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* of them. By the returns of last year, it 
appeared, that there were 3497 children 
receiving the blessings of a moral and 
religious education in the several Na- 
tional Schools within the western dis- 
trict; and the Committee have now 
the means of stating, that they can add 
186 to that number, which makes the 
total of the present yeai 3683. 

The returns from the respective 
schools represent in favourable terms 
the progress of the children in the 
several branches of instruction ex- 
tended to' them, more especially in 
religious knowledge ; and they also 
mention the good effects which have 
resulted in many instances from the 
adoption of the national system, as 
well with respect to the improved 
manners and habits of the !^ldreri, 
while attending these schoo% as to 
their general good conduct and be- 
haviour, after they have quitted them. 
For one among other proofs of these 
beneficial results, the Committee refer 
to the Worthing Repoit. Several of 
our girls,” says that Report/* have gone 
into service, and have turned out well. 
We have even two of them in several 
families, and they are so highly ap- 
proved, that we have frequent applica- 
tions for others. As an inducement 
to them to stay in their places, we 
give them 12s. Qd, annually, to be de- 
posited in a savings’ bank on their 
account, so long as they continue in 
one service.” The Report adds, that 
the evening school for young labouring 
men between fourteen and twenty 
years of age, has been continued dur- 
ing the winter month.s, and has proved 


t'bry beneficial. SeveraV of the scho- 
lars can read the BiJ^lc ; and there is 
every reason to conclude, that by their 
having attended the evening school, 
they have been kept <nit of many 
temptations to evil.” 

Of the Central Schools, both as to 
discipline and progress, it is highly 
gratifying to the Committee to be 
enabled to speak in very satisfactory 
terms; and they feel, that ll^y are 
only discharging a debt of justice to 
Mr. and Miss Robinson, the muster 
and mistress, when they acknowledge, 
that to their unremitting enci’gy and 
attention to their duties, the present 
excellent state of the two schools is 
mainly to be attributed. 

The Committee had intended to 
have continued their annual appoint- 
ment of General Visitors, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the Daily Scliools 
in a part of the Western District, and 
of aw'arding premiums to the most 
meritorious masters apd mistresses ; 
but some difficulties appearing likely 
to occur, and thereby to prevent the 
execution of this plan at the usual 
and most convenient period of the 
year, llie Committee for this and other 
reasons resolved, after due considera- 
tion, to suspend for the present, but to 
resume next year, this important mea- 
sure, from which 'they are convinced 
much good has already resulted. 

The Committee close their Report, 
with a brief statement of the progress 
of the Naticmal Society generally during 
the past year, [For an account of 
which, see our No. for July, p. 4.53.] 

Chichester, June 14, 1825. 


The following is a general Account of Receipt and Expenditure of the Committee, 

for the Year 1824. 


£. s, d. 

0 TO Balance of last Ac- 
count 97 8 9 

To Amount of Annual 
Subscriptions for the 
general purposes of 

the Society 11 14 0 

To Amount of Contribu- 
tions to the Central 
Schools, viz. 

Annual Subscrip- 
tions, &c i88 8 6 


By Bills for Printing the Report of the 
Society, &c. •••••••••••••••••• 

By Postage, Carriage of Parcels, &c. . 
By Allowance to the Master and Mis- 
tress of the School at Walberton, 

while under instruction 

By Premium to die Master of the School 

at Bers'ted 

By ditto to the Master of the Manhood 

School 

Bjr ditto to th^, Master of the School 
at Midhurst • • , • • • • » 


£. s, tl, 

5 15 0 

0 IG 7 

3 12 0 

4 4 0 

2 2 0 
2 2 0 


Carried forward 11 3 


Carried forward 12 1 
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Brough t forward ^£'300 1 1 3 

Collection' afler the 
Charity Sermons 
in the Cathedral 
and lit. John’s 
Chapel 40 10 4 

Jan. 27, 1825. 


'riiese Accounts were examined, 
and c'^mpared with the Vouchers, 
and allowed. 


By Order of the Committee, 

ClIAKLES PlLKINOTON, 
William Watkins, 

Secretaries, 


Brought forward 12 


ditto to the Mistress of the School 

at Aldingbourne 2 2 0 

By ditto to the Mistress of the School 

at Boxgrove 1 1 0 

By Quarter’s Salary to tlje late Master 

of the Central School tbr Boys . . . • 20 0 0 

By Stdary to the present Master of do. 70 0 0 

By Gratuity to ditto • 5 5 0 

By ditto to ditto tbr Superintending 

the Sunday School ^,8 0 0 

By Salary to the late Mistress of the 

Central School for Girls •.•••••• 46 16 0 

By Gratuity to ditto 5 5 0 

By Quarter’s Salary to the present 

Mistress.. 13 2 6 

By Rewards to the Children, and Pay- 
ments from the Fund Book 7 8 0 

By Bill for Elementary Books for the 

two Schools 2 0 2 

By ditto for Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. 

for ditto .. 3 12 5 

By ditto for Coals and Fuel for ditto . 5 15 0 

By ditto for Copy-books, Stationery, 

&c. for ditto 5 16 2 

By ditto for Printing for ditto ••*... 415 0 

By Insurance of Boys’ School I 10 0 

By one Year’s Bent of Girls’ School .17 0 0 

By re-payment in part of Money bor- 
rowed on account of ditto 5 0 0 

By Sundry Bills for Repairs, and other 

incidental expenses 43 16 1 

By Balance in the hands of the Trea- 
surer 63 5 2 
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CHURCH PROCEEDINGS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

NEW CHURCH AT BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOES. 


Yesterday (July 26) was an in- 
teresting day to the people of this 
Colony. The Lord Rishop having 
appointed to lay the first stone of the 
New Church in this parish — an event 
most anxiously expected by our par 
risbioners, and which his Lordship has 
entered into with every feeling of his 
heart — the gentlemen of the Committee 
made the usual arraitgements for the 
completion of this most impressive, 
and to all who think seriously of the 
religious intention ^of it, this highly 
important ceremony. 

To see the foundation begun of a 
build to be consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God, which shall receive hun- 
dreds of Christians, who for many, 


many years have been prevented from 
joining in the public assemblies of the 
people in adoration and praise of their 
Almighty Father; to look with the eye 
of faith and hope into that future pe- 
riod when thousands yet unborn, 
every rank and degree, shall join in 
prostrating themselves before the throne 
of Grace, in praying to the common 
Lord and Fatter of all, in pouring out 
their miseries and griefs before their 
Saviour, in joining with Christian cha- 
rity and in mutual forgiveness of in- 
juries at the feast of the holy table — 
what ought to be the frame of our 
niinds on the contemplation of this 
solemn event? Do not our hearts 
burn within its^ when we think of the 
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' blessings which are in prospect ? And 
shall we not give our serious and hearty 
amen to the' kdinirable prayer which 
our own Bishop offered up to the throne 
of God on this occasion, so interesting 
to the feelings of air who value the 


comforts of religion, aiid the inesti- 
mable blessing of being admitted into 
the house of prayer? ' 

The following is the order in which 
the procession moved i.om KingV 
llouse, about one o’clock : — 


Stcuiirtl, 


The Band of the Christ Church and St. Philip’s ButUilions. 

Grand Tylers, with drawn swords. 

The Model. 

Brethren, not members of any Lodge, two and two. 

The Lodges, according to their numbers, the juniors going first. 

«v Engraver, with the Plate. . 

Architect or Builder, witli the MalleU 
Supeiintcndent of Works, with the Plan. 

Grand Deacons, 

Grand Secretary, with Book of Constitutions on a cushion. 

Grand Treasurer. 

Visitors of distinction. 

.Tuiiior Grand Warden, with Plumb. 

Stcwaid, with Wand. Standard of the Grand Lodge. Steward, with Wand. 
Senior Grand Warden, with Level. 

>1, uUl. W.iud. I ‘f"!’ I Steward, rvith Wand. 

’ Compasses, on a velvet cushion. J ' 

Deputy Grand Master, with Square. 

The Clerk and Sexton of the Cathedral. 

The Boys of the Central School. 

The Master of the Ccntial School, in his rubes. 

'fhe Organist of St Micliael’s Parish. 

The Warden of St. Michael’s Parish. 

The Vestrymen of St. Michaefs Ptuish. 

The Band of the Royal Regiment. 

The Field Officers of the Militia. 

Gentlemen of the Island. 

Physicians of the Island. 

The Harbour Master, and Captain of the Port. 

His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 

The Chairman and Treasurer of tlie Society for Piomoting (diristiaii Knowledge. 

The Band of His Majesty’s 93d Regiment. 

The Registrar and Marshal of the Court of Vice Admiralty. 

The Officers of Ilis Majesty’s Cii'^toins, 

The Clerk of the Crown, in his mbes. 

The Private Secretaries of his Honour the President and the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
The Registrar of the Diocese, with a Roll. 

The Barons of the Exchequer and Justices of the other Courts, ' 

The Gentlemen of the Bar, in their robes. 

The Band of His Majesty’s 35th Regiment. 

The Secretary of the Church-building Committee, with the Minute-book of their 

Proceedings. 

The Treasurer of the Church-building Committee, with tlie Subscription-roll. 

The Members of the Church-building Committee, with white Wands. 

The Officers of His Majesty’s Commissariat Department. 

The Officers of His Majesty’s Army and Navy. 

^ •The Reverena the Clergy, in their robes. 

’fhe Venerable the Archdeacon of Barbadoes, in his robes. 

^ TheTJlerks of the House ■<5f Assembly. 

The Treasurer of the Idand. 

The Members of the House of Assembly. 

The Mace Bearer. . 

The Speaker of iJ^e House o^ Assembly. 

The Secretary of the Island, 

The Sergeant at Arms. 

-The Members of His Majesty’s Council, 

St,w«a.with\V««i. { } steward, with Wand. 
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'Fhc* Grrfnd Sword Bearer. 

Stowa«l,«'„h.Waud. Grand Master, in \ si,^,ard, niih AVuud. 

’ \ full costume. J 

The Reverend tlie Chaplains of the Bishop. 

Verger, beariiig the Mace. 

The Aidcs-de-Canip of the Commander-iiiK3hiof. 

'I’he Lord Bishop of the Diocese and his Honour the Tresident. 

The Footmen of the Bishop and President. 


The procession having arrived on 
tlie ground near to the north-east 
corner of the spot marked out for the 
building, opened to the right and loft, 
and formed a lane. The Royal regi- 
ment, drawn up in a square, presented 
arms, the artillery fired a salute, and 
the bauds played God Save the 
King !’^ During which his Honour the 
President, the Lord Bishop, the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master, &c., moved up 
the lane towards where the stone was 
to be laid. 

When every preparation had been 
made for the ceiemony, the l.ord Bi- 
shop, standing upon a platform, most 
devoutly offered up the following 
j)rayer : — 

Lord God Almighty, without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy, look down from 1 leaven, thy 
dwelling-place, and bless the under- 
taking of tby humble servants. We 
desire to raise our edifice to Thy ho- 
nour and glory, and the good of our 
fellow-creatures, wherein high and 
low, rich and poor, bond and free, 
may meet together to worship their 
common Father and Redeemer. In- 
cline, we beseech Thee, every heart to 
this work of piety and love ; give skill 
to our architect, and strength to our 
labourers ; and grant, if it be Thy good 
pleasure, that all we assembled this 
day before Thee, may live to behold 
the completion of our work in its so- 
lemn dedication to Thee our God. 
Thou dwellest not in Temples made 
with hands: as sailh the Prophet, 
‘ Heaven is Thy throne, and Earth 
Thy footstool;^ yet didst Thou com- 
mand Solomon to build Thee an house 
— ‘ Prosper,^ we pray Thee, ‘ the^work 
of our hands upon us, O prosper Thou 
our handy work.’ 

“ Graft in our hearts the love of Thy 
name; increase in us true, ^religion; 
nouii^h us with all goodness ; and of 
Thy great mercy so keep us in the 
same, that perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judg- 


ment, and built up on the foundation 
of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, wc may grow up an hoi} temjde 
in Thee, an habitation of d, llirough 
the Spirit, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, our Lord, in whose most 
perfect prayer we conclude our im- 
perfect addresses. Our leather, ike.’" 

The Rev. Mr. Garnett read the in- 
scription on the plate : a copy of 
which.we here subjoin : — 

D. O. M. 

Hiijiis. iKtlis. 

Beata\ Maria-. Virgiui. 

DiratiJ. 

Impensis. Partim. Britannich. 

Parthn. Vero. 

Exti ucUr. 

Ahsistciito. Projsidc. Scjiatu.jvK*. 

Fa\C‘iitibns. Omnium. 

(iiiliehnus. 

Insiilarum. Caribbcanmi. 

Ejiiscopus. 

Primum. Lapidem. Posnit. 

Vni. Kal. Aug. A.D. CIO. 10. CCCXXV. 

The Lord Bishop having received 
the plate from Mr. Garnett, and the 
coins from the Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee, descended the steps, deposited 
the plate and coins in their proper 
places; aftd the Grand Master pre- 
senting his Lordshi]) with the silver 
trowel and cement, laid the cement and 
returned to the platform. 

Tlie stone was then gradually 
lowered, during which the children of 
the Central School chaunted the lOOtfi 
Psalm, accompanied by the band of 
flie 93d Regiment. 

Then the I^qrd Bishop went down, 
with the Grand Master, wlio examined 
the stone with masonic ceremonies. 

The Bishop concluded with the 
blessing, “ The peace of God,” &c., 
and retired with the procession to the 
temple, where the model, a beautiful 
pieee of workmanship, was exhibited 
for the inspection of tne public. 

The Royal Regiment, on the pro- 
cession moving offi presented arms, 
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the bands struck up God Save the 
King!” and the Aitillery agaia sa- 
luted. 

This novel and gratifying spectacle 
attracted universal attention. So many 
persons, not only of this parish, but 
from all parts of the country, have 
scardely at any penod within our re- 
collection been seen in this town. The 
arrangements were highly creditable 
to the Committee : to the zealous and 
indefatigable labours of the 'Secretary, 
particularly, we arc greatly indebted. 
Every thing was conducted with per- 
fect regularity and order, and we were 
pleased to see that the immense crowd 
of negroes behaved with great de- 


corum. Through the whole line of 
procession from St. MkhaeVs-row to 
tKe Old Church-yard, the balconies and 
windows of the houses were literally 
filled with spectators, prinor/pally ladies 
and children. Using the language of 
the English reporters on such occa- 
sions, we may say, probably with great 
truth, " all the beauty and fashion” of 
the island was concentrated yesterday 
in ibis town. The attention of the 
gentlemen of His Majesty’s Arm^y and 
Navy was very gratifying. The ma^ 
sonic procession was very numerous, 
and the Hoyal liegiment, greatly to 
their credit, made a most respectable 
muster.” 
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ORDINATION. 


August 28. 

At a general Ordinatidu by tlie Lord 
Bishop of Ihistol, in the Cailiedial (-hiirch 
of Bristol. 

DEACONS. 


Bright, J. 11. B. A. St. John’s Collcgc» 
Cambridge. 

Capper, J. L. B. A. i^embroke College, 
Oxford. 


Chiehc-ster, G. A. F. B. A. Downing Col* > 
lege, Cainln'klge. ^ 

IM. Dim, from the Bishop of Chichester, y 
Clayton, A. P. B..A. Caiws College, J 
Cambridge. ♦ > 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. ) 
Douglas, P* W. M. A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Duthie, A- H. M. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

(^limning, W. S. C. L. Christ College, 'I 
Cambridge. > 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. J 
Punnett, B. A. Clare Hall, Cam- ) 
bridge. Fronts the BislKip of F^jcetef. \ 
Sandys, £. W. Bayntum, M. A. Trinity V 
College, CarabridgeJ. ^ 

From the Bishop of Norwich. J 
Welsh, J. S. H. B. h. Qjueea’a Colleg$» 
Oxford. > 

From the Archbhhf^ (f Canterbury, j. 


PRIESTS.' rh 

jMdi t B. A. WatRiam CHillege, Oxford. 
Brice, VH. 6; B«A. Ghtist Ccdlege, Catn- 
. bi^idge. 


Devenldi, M. B. A. College, Cam- 

bi idge. 

Graham, John. > 

Frofu the iHshttp of liochestet*. J 
HoHway, T. B. A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Johnson, W. B. A. Sidney Sussex Col- ^ 
lege, Cambridge, > 

From the ,Btshop of Lincoln, j 
Owen, C. G. l>. A. Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Thomas, F. W. \ 

From the Bishop of LlamUvff. \ 
Uiquhart, F. B. A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Allpurt, J. to the PerpeUuil Ciinicy of 
Athevslone ; Patron, tlie Vicar of Man- 
ceater. 

Barker, Samuel, M. A. to be Chaplain to 
his Royal JJighness the Duke of York. 

Chichester, J. H. J. of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, Cliaplain to Earl Dalhousie, 
and Rector of Arlington, Devon, to the 
Rectory of Loxhore, Devon. 

Day, George, Rector of Earshani,, to the 

‘ Vfcarige of Bedingham, Norft)ikj Pa- 
trol Robert Stone, E^* 

Greaved, H. A. to the Head Mastership of 
the Devonport OUssl’cai and Mathema- 
tical j^hool. 

Hampdetii^ ^ohn, B* A. to the Rectory of 
' Winterbourne Stiekland, Dorse^ire ; 
Pati’oness, Lady Caroline Dainer, ^ 

Hodgidnson, Edmund, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Baildon, Yorkshire. 
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Johnson, WiUtam, B. A. of Sidney Sussex 
College, C^tmbjidge, to the Vicarage of 
Billesby, Lincolnshire; Patroness, Mrs. 
Wayte. 

Johnson, Fr mcis Charles, B. A. to the 
Vicarage of Whitelackington, Somerset- 
shire, void by forfeiture, under the statute 
57 Geo. III. at the Presentation of the 
Prebendary of Whitelackington, in Wells 
Cathedral. 

Mallock, Rawlin, S. C. L. to the Perpetual 
Curacies of Tormoham and Cockington, 
Devon; Patron, Rev. R. Mallock. 

Mingaye, George, Rector of Kennet, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to be Surrogate for the 
Archdeaconry of Sudbury. 

Nantes, Daniel, M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Powder- 
ham, Devon. 

Paynter, Samuel, B. A. of Trinity College, 
Ca) 11 bridge, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Cassilis, to the Rectory of Hat- 
ford, Berks. ; Patron, Francis Paynter, 
Esq. 

Pretyman, G. T. B. C. L. to a Prebendal 
Stall in the Cathedral Church of Win- 
chester; Patron, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, ♦ 

Pretyman, Richard, M. A. to the Rectory 
of Wronghton, Wilts.; Patron, the Bi- 
shop of VVinchester. 

Randall, John, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Stonehousc, Devonshire ; Patron, the 
Vicar of St. Andrews, Plymouth. 

Tumour, Hon. A. A. to the Vicarage of 
Besthorpe, Norfolk ; Patron, the Earl of 
Winterlon. 

Vivian, Charles Pasley, B. C. L. to the 
Vicarage of Welliiigboiougb, Northamp 
tonshire ; Patron, John Vivian, Esq, 

clergymen married. 

Baker, John, LL. B. of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the late Major Gciieigl Kersteman, 
R. E. formerly of Bishop’s Hull, So- 
merset. 

Blakiston, Peyton, B. A. Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of John FoUiot Powell, 
Esq. 

Board, Richard, of Westerham, Kent, to , 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
John Jones, Esq, of Dery Ormpnd, 
Cardiganshu*e. 

Cholmondeley, Horace George, of BalUol 
College} Oxford, to Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Godsehall Johnson, 

' Esq. and graiidaughter of Sir PhUip 
Frjtfida. 

Clapp, J. C. Bector of Coulston, W’Uta, to 
Bmma, second daughter ,of Captain 
Edward Lawrence. 


Eden, Hon. Robert, Rector pf Egam, to 
Mary, eldest daughterof Francis Hurst, 
Esq. of Alderwarley, Derbyshire. 

Foulkes, H. D, D. Frincipal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of John Houghton, Esq. of 
Wavertree, Lancashire. 

Franklyn, Thomas Ward, B. A. of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, to Sophia, 
youngest daughter of William Holland, 
Esq. of Bevis Mount, Southampton. 

Gay, Williai.i, B. A. to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John Chippendale, Esq.*of 
the Lodge, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Geneste, Maximilian, B.A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Sarah, daughter of the 
late John Goodwin, Esq. of Wycombe 
Marsh. 

Hannam, Edward Pett, B. A. of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, to Maria, third 
daughter of the Rev. J. T. Lawton, 
Rector of Elmswxdl, Suffolk. 

Harrison, Henry, Rector of Sliimpling, 
Norfolk, to Jane Sarah, daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Deeker, of Nor- 
wich. 

Harvey, John, LL.B. Rector of Lerniiig- 
ley, Notts, to Mrs. Mary Ann Pcrcival, 
Widow of Captain Fercival, 11. N. 

Howell, D. to Miss Cadwalladcr, of 
Swansea. 

Iivinc, Andrew, B. D. of the Charter- 
house, Assistant Preacher at the Temple, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Raw- 
linson, Esq. of Russell-square. 

Irving, W illiam, of Midhope, and Curate 
of Bolsterstone, to Miss Giayson, of 
BoEtcrstonc. 

Jones, Henry. M. A. Vicar of Northop, 
Flints, Domestic Chaplain* to Lord 
Biaybrookc, to Mary Frances Ford, 
eJilest daughter of tlie late J. M. Allen, 
E>q. of Lymingtoi], 

Kingdon, W^ of Beardon, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of (he Rev. J. S. Hawker, of 
Stratton, Cornwall. 

Lee, C/harles, M. A. Lecturer of Hexham, 
Northumberland, to Mary Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Ikiii, Esq. of# 
Levcntliorpe House. 

h^iisgrave, C. .1. M. A. to Mi'ss Hasell, 
eldest daughter of E. HavSell, Esq. of 
Dlilcmain, Cumberland. ^ 

Pearson, George, B. D. Fellow of St-* 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, ta 
Catherine, second daughter of Philip 
Humberstone, Esq. of Friars, Chester. 

Sparke, J. Henry. M. A. Prebendary of 

^ Ely, and Chanc^br of tlie Diocese, to 
Agnes, youngest (laughter of the late 
Sir JaepK^ Hwry Astley, of Seaton 
Delaval, and Melton Constable, Bart, 
and sister of the present Biironet. 
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Wallisi, Williaiii, of SomerCon, Suffolk) to 
Aniic, youngest daughter of Captain 
Macdonough, of Harwich. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Baily, Jolm,ofllurstboumeJF*arraut| Hants. 

Boudier, Henry, M. A. at Doddington, in 
the Isle of Ely. 

Bradley, John, Vicar of Sodgeley, Stafford- 
shire, aged 75. ' 

Braiuc, T. Vicar ofWest Wittering, Sussex, 
and Perpetual Curate of Bifrlby, York- 
shire. 

Brian, Georgi>, B. A. at Forrabury Parson- 
age, Cornwall, aged 3 1 , 

Browne, J. Curate of Cowbit, Lincoln^hile, 
aged 25. 

Chapman, John, Perpetual Curate of Bail- 
don, Yorkshire, aged 74. 

Clarke, S. Vicar of Cheiiton, Wills, aged 92. 

Collett, William, Rector of Swanton Mor- 
ley, with Worthing, and of Holkhani, 
with Eguiere, Norfolk. 

Dennis, Whitehead, M. A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, at Milford, Hants, aged (5 1. 

Foster, Thomas, LL.B. Rector of Tmwell, 
and of Hornfield, Rutlandshire, aged 
87. 


Green, John, B. D. Rector ^f South Kil- 
vington, Yorkshire, and formerly Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex Cohege, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1777. M. A. 1780. B. D. 1787. 

Hornby, William, late of Gai\jf 4 ibro’,in July 
last, at Jamaica. 

Johnson, Jas. B. D. late Rector of Hinton 
Blewctt, Somerset, and Vicar of Lang- 
ford, Berks. 

Jones, David, Rector of Llanddogcd, Den- 
bighshire, and one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the County of Car- 
narvon. 

Moon, B’. Rector of Thvvaite and Beding- 
ham, Norfolk, aged 71. 

Nevill, George, aged 33. 

Prevost, T. D. D. Vicar of Tisbury, Wilts, 
and of Rushmere, Suffolk, **la'c B’cllow of 
Clirist College, Cambridge. 

Smith, Bernard, M. A. Rector of Great Pon- 
ton, Lincolnshire, aged 37. 

Tow^er, Cdiarlos, Curate of Brentwood Cha- 
pel, and Master of the Grammar School, 
^Brentwood, aged 43. 

Wingfield, Hon. , at Powcrscourt, Ire- 

land. 

Wisdome, Thomas, Rector of Farnhani, 
ICssex, and formerly J'ellow of I’rinity 
College, ( ‘xford. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICAl'IONS. 


nrvxNiTY. 

Sermons. By the Rov. Robert Gor- 
don, D.D. 8vo. lO.s. Ocl. 

Sermons. ByJ- Bruce. 8vo. 10s-6d. 

Jesus Christ the True God and 
Eternal Jdfe, by die Concuirrent Voice 
and Testimony of the Scriptures. By 
Thomas *i\ Churchill, M. D. 8vo. 
6s. 

Remarks, on the Diffetent Senti- 
ments entertained in Christendom, 
relative to the Weekly Sabbath. By 
Robert Burnside, A, M. Author of 
Religion of Mankind, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Church, 
Vor the Fkst Three Centuries, on the 
Necessity, of believing that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is truly God, from tfie 
l^atin of Bp. Bull, with a Memoir of his 
Life. By Sie I^v.T. Rankin. 8vo. 8s. 

<«i' jssa= 


The Two Main Questions in Con- 
troversy between the Churches of 
England and Rome, stated and dis- 
cussed. By J. E. .Jackson, M.A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Village Discourses, composed from 
Notes of Sermons preached at Aston 
S.audford. . By the lute Rev, Thomas 
Scott. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

A I.etter to His Grace the Ixjrd 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
all England, and Metropolitan j and 
President of the Societies f6r Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, aind for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; on the Ptesent State 
of those Societies, and 6n the BeneGta 
which mit^t aqciue to them, from 
holding Public Meetings on their be- 
half. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


TO correspondents. 

We ought to apologise to our Slokesly Correspondent, for not httviriSP before 
e^xpj^ed our ihAriks for his coinmufiiication, Which has been saM^eceived, 
apdvpf course is not forgotten. ^ . 

“ Ten^Yoir who addressea ixs under the signature of "C, *we 

plead guilty of nbj having .read either Philo-Theologus, or the Review 
'tnpoiv which le animadverts. He seems, however, to advocate the cause of hb 
,^,lwethren with some force of reason. ‘‘ Non anni domuere decern,'^ he may «ay 
fe^Uh confidence of himself at least. 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS BILNEY,^ 

FELLOW OF TRINITY HALL, AND MARTYR, 1531. 

THOMAS BILNEY was educated at Cambridge, wliere he was 
the first to produce a powerful impulse in favour of the Reformation f. 
Since the teaching, indeed, of WiclilFc and of Bishop Pccock, the leaven 
of reformation had begun to diffuse itself in both Universities, but 
Oxford had hitherto taken the lead in turning away from the vanities 
of Popish superstition. At Cambridge, the dominion of bigotry to 
the^ established corruptions of religion continued less disturbed for a 
longer period. The scriptural learning and piety, however, of this 
distinguished individual, were the means of awakening the dormant 
spirit of true religion, and stimulating others of the same University to 
like zeal in the holy cause. Hence the rise of those great lights of the 
Reformation, Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, all members of that Uni- 
versity ; cf whom Latimer was the immediate friend and companion 
of Bilney, whose son he was in the Gospel, having been converted 
by Bilney, and instructed by daily conversation with him, as they con- 
stantly walked together, on the subjects of religion J. 

In what year Bilney was born, or in what part of England, Fox 
has not stated. His history, indeed, is confined to the period of his 
active labours and sufferings in promoting the principles of the reformed 
religion. We only know certainly, that he wash Bachelor of Civil Law, 
and Fellow of Trinity Hall. As Latimer, however, was born about 1470, 
and Bilney was his companion at the University, Bilney’s birth was pro- 
bably about the same time, if not before : and as we hear of him chiefly 
in Norfolk when he was not at Cambridge, it may not unreasonably be 
supposed that he was a native of that county. The mode in which he watf 
reclaimed •from Popery, he has himself recorded, in a letter written to 
Bishop Tonstal : from which we learn, that he liad bought a copy of 
the New Testament, being" curious to read it chiefly on accgimt of the 
Latinity for which it was prais^, ,and that at the first reading he struck 
upon this passage of St. Paul : This is a faithful saying, and worthy 


* See Fox's Acts and Monuments; and Notes to the Life of Bilney, in 
’Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biographj', II. 

t Fox calls liirh “ the first framer of that University in the knowledge of 
Christ.'' 

t See Life of Bishop Latimer, Christian Remembrancer, Vol. VI. p. 703. 
VOL. vn. NO. XI. 4 Q 
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of all acceptation, that Christ Jcsus^'came into the world to sayc sinners, 
of whom I am chief.” This one sentence, he says, so exhilarated 
his heart, after all thp y&in efforts which he had previously made ^o 
obtain comfort by masses and confessions, that “ lieing be forej,, wounded 
with the guilt of his uins, and being almost in despair, immediately he 
felt a marvellous comfprt and quietness^ insomuch that ' Ips bruised 
bones leaped for joy.” The Scriptures, after this, became more plea- 
sant to him than the honey, or the honey-comb,” and he began to labour 
in imparting to others the same convictions which had brought light to 
his own soul. Having prosecuted his evangelical undertakings for 
some time at the university, and there brought- many over to the 
better faith which he had himself adopted, he quitted Cambridge, and 
associating with him Thomas Arthur, one of his converts there, visited 
different places, both instructing the people in religion, and declaiming 
against the pomp of the Romish clergy, and the arrogant pretensions 
of the Papal authority. 

These exertions, so formidable to the repose of a priesthood whose 
domineering ascendancy rested its title on the popular ignorance, soon 
attracted the vigilant eye of Cardinal Wolsey, who, by a summary 
exercise of power, caused both Bilney and Arthur to be apprehended 
and imprisoned. On the 27th of November, 1527, the Cardinal sum- 
moned them botli to appear before him at Westminster, where he 
convened several bishops, with many others, both divines and lawyers. 
Bilney and Arthur were brought into the Chapter-house, where the 
assembly had met, and Bilney was first examined. He was asked by 
the Cardinal, ‘‘ whether he had privately or publicly preached or 
taught to the people, the opinions of Luther, or any other condemned 
by the Church, contrary to the determination of the Church,” To 
which question he replied, “ that wittingly he had not preached or 
taught any of Luther’s opinions, or any other contrar;^ to the Catholic 
Church.” The Cardinal next asked, ** whether he had not once made 
an oath before, that he would not preach, rehearse, or defend any of 
Luther’s opinions, but would impugn the same every where ? ” He 
answered, “ that he had made such an oath, but not judicially.” 
After these interrogatories, Wolsey then caused him to swear that be 
would answer plainly to the articles which he had set forth in his 
preaching, not only in the city* and diocese of London, but in that of 
Norwich (which, it seems, 'had been a principal scene of his la- 
bours), and elsewhere, without qualifying or omitting any part of 
the truth* Arthur having then been examined in like manner, Bilney 
was again brought forward, and witnesses were called to give evidence 
respecting the doctrines which h6 had preached. Amongst these wit- 
nesses were^ John Huggen, Chief ‘Provincial in England of the order 
of Preaching Friars, Geoffrey Julies, and Richard Jugworthi Doctors 
of Divinity, of the same order. Cardinal Wolsey, however, did not 
stay to prosecute the business in person, being called .away by state 
afitairs, but appointed a commission of inquiry, consisting of Cuthbert 
Tonstal, Bishop of London, and the other Bishops present, or any 
three of them, proceed ex oftcio against* all persons suspected of 
Lutheran opinions, and to search out any writings of Luther con- 
demned by Pope Leo X., and either to compel the professors of the 
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obnoxious opinions to abjure, or,^in case of their obstinacy^ to de-** 
liver them bver to the secular power. 

J^othing decisive was done on the first day, in regard either to 
Bilney or Arthur. On the 2nd of December, the Bishops assembled 
again in tKi same place, and proceeded in the investigation* Arthur, 
being again examined, revoked the articles imputed to him, and 
submitted himself to the punishment and judgment of the Church. 
Other witnesses were then called against Bilney, wlio, mbre resolute than 
his friend, rejected all overtures of reconciliation to the corrupt 
Church, Upon this, the Bishop of London, in discharge of his con- 
scieiice, as he said, handed to the notaries certain documents, among 
which was a schedule, containing the articles to which the examinatibn 
had been directed, and Bilney's answ'ers to them, to be copied by them, 
and registered. 

Fox enumerates thirty-four different articles upon which Bilney was 
questioned, in most of which, he says, Bilney agreed, so far as not ex- 
pressly to deny them, though he did not fully accede to them’. To 
some, however, he objected more decisively. He did not approve of 
the accumulated Papal Taws, urging the like complaint of St. Augustine, 
who “ wondered how men could live in safety amongst so many snares 
of constitutions, whereas our first parents being pure before tlieir fall, 
could not observe one only precept.” That the Catholic Church could 
noterr in faith, he allowed, but in a different sense from that of the 
Papists ; for the Catholic Church, he said, was the whole congregation 
of the elect, and so known only unto God. Images in churches he 
approved, as the books of the laity, adding, that they should not adore 
the image, but its prototype. He did not believe the souls of the 
saints to be already in heaven. He thought it necessary that the 
people should have the Lord's Prayer and the Apostles' Creed in 
English, mentioring, that he had known many persons ignorant of the 
resurrection of the body, who, on learning the fact, professed them- 
selves greatly stimulated to a virtuous life by the knowledge of it. 
He also wished the Epistles and Gospels to be read in English, agree-i 
ably to the precept of Chrysostom, who exhorted his hearers “ to look 
upon books that they might the better commit unto memory those 
tilings which they had heard and to the example of Bede, who trans- 
lated St. John's Gospel into English. As to the translation of the 
whole Scriptures, he expressed some doubt whether it would be 
expedient, but thought that misconstructions might be obviated, at 
least as far as the Epistles and Gospels were concerned, by marginal 
notes, giving the sense of the Fathers on difficult passages. To pardon! 
and indulgences, as used in the Cbufcli of Rome, he was most adverse^ 
viewing them as derogatory to Christ's passion. 

The chief matters alleged against him by thd depositions of the 
witnesses, were, that he had preached the sole mediation of Christ ; 
the impossibility of merit in any human works : ' the futility and blas- 
phemy of relying on such superstitious practices as the being buried 
in the cowl of a Franciscan*, in order for the remission of penance \ 


* At one of his examinations, but at which it docs not appear, a friar called 

him a heretic. To whom he replied, “ If I be an heretic, then arc you an 
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the folly of pilgrimages; the diabolical agency of the miracles 
alleged to have been performed at Walsingham, Cantelbury, and 
Ipswich ; that the . Pope had not the keys of St, Peter^ unless he' 
lived like St, Peter; that he had exhorted the people to put away 
their idols of silver^ and gold, and asserted that Jews and Saracens 
would long ago have become Christians, but for the . ^olatry of 
Christians in offering candles, wax, and money, to stocks and stones ; 
that he had forbidden prayer to the saints, or the worship of them, 
or setting lights * before their images ; that he bad spoken against the 
Pope and his predecessors for five hundred years past ; and con- 
demned all former preachers as Antichrists, adding his hopeunat 
others would follow him to preach the true Gospel of Christ to the 
people. 

On the 4th of December, Bishop Tonstal and his assessors assembled 
again in the Chapter-house at Westminster, and Bilney being brought 
before them, was exhorted to abjure and recant his opinions. He 
replied, that he would stand to his conscience. The depositions of 
the witnesses, the articles, and his answers, were then read. After 
that the Bishop exhorted him again to deliberate with himselC whether 
he would return to the Church and renounce his opinions, or no, and 

Antichrist, who of late have buried a certain gentlewoman with you in St, 
Francis* cowl, assuring her to have salvation thereby.*' The friar denied the 
fact. Ihe practice, however, was notorious. Archbishop Grindal says, in his 
Sermon at the funeral solemnity for the Emperor Ferdinand, that he had him- 
self seen indulgences cast into the grave when a person was buried ; and that 
to die in a friar’s cowl, and afterwards to be buried in it, was reckoned a good 
preparation for death. King John’s dead body was wrapped in a monk’s cowl; 
and some of the Hastings family were interred in habits of the Minorites. — See 
Wordsworth's lEccl. Biography, Vo\. H* p- IB, note; where we are referred for 
a fuller account of these things to Erasmus’s Colloquy, •entitled, Rtetjuue 
Scraphica, 

* The importance which was attributed to this superstitious practice, is 
forcibly illustrated by the following story, which Dr. Wordsworth informs us, 
in his Notes to the Life of Bilney, continued to be read in churches even till 
after the death of Bilney : 

“ Also ther wjis a womaa of evyll lyvyng, and sh5 dyd never good dede in 
her lyfe, hiU only Jounde a candrll hrennyng before our lady. So it happened, 
when she was deed, fendes came to her, and toke her soule. And whan they 
were gbynge, there came two aungels, and rebuked the fendes, why they Were 
so bolde for to take the soule, without dome. Than sayd the fendes, ther 
needeth none (no doom ) ; she dyde never good deede. Than sayd the aungels, 
lake and brynge the soule before our lady, and so they dyde. But whan it 
was founde that she dyde never good dede,* she must nedes go to helle. Than 
sayd our lady, She founde <z candell bi^ennynge afore mcy and it was ever her wyll 
whyle she lyved. And iherfore hwyll be as kynde to her, as she was to me. 
And bad ail aungel take a grete serge ( taper and lyght it, and set it before 
her in helle. And our lady charged and commanded that there sholde no 
fende come there nye ; but let it stonde brennynge for ever more, to comforte 
all that ben in helle. Than sayd the fendes, they had lever (rather ) leave 
the soule, than do so. Than badde our lady take Uie soule, and here it to the 
body agayne. So they dyd. And when she was alyve, she bethought her oon 
herstreyght domeMiere as she was at; and wenfe and shrove her to a preest, 
and lyved longc after: and she amended her lyf, and was ever after a good 
woman, and an holy/* — Festival, fob 91 : Eccl, Urography, Vol. II. p. 22, note. 
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bad lihn retire for a wliile to deliberate with himself. This being* 
done, the Bishop again solicited him to return to the Church. He 
only answered, “ Fiat justitia, et judicium in nomine Domini and 
though repeatedly admonislied to return to the Church, he made the same 
answer, adding, “ Haec est dies quam fecit Dominus, exultemus et 
Isetemur in- ea.” The Bishop then, after deliberation, putting off his 
cap, said, “ In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. Ex- 
urgat Deus et dissipentur inimici ejus.*' And making a cross on bis 
forehead and breast, he gave sentence against Bilncy in the following 
manner : “ I, by the consent and counsel of my brethren here present, 
do p'^ onounce thee, Thomas Bilney, who hast been accused of divers 
articles, to be convicted of heresy ; and for the rest of the sentence 
we take deliberation till to-morrow,” 

On the morrow, accordingly, the Bishops once more assembled 
in the same, place. But Bilney still persisted in his refusal to submit. 
He asked permission now to call witnesses in his favour, saying,/* that 
he could have thirty men of honest life on his part against one to the 
contrary brought against him,” Bishop Tonstal said; that the request 
came too late, as siicli testimony could not then be legally received. 
He gave him, however, more time for consultation with his friends, 
suspending the proceedings until one o’clock in the afternoon. But 
wljcn he was brought up again, he was still of the same mind. He 
expressed his willingness to submit, if they could prove that he was 
guilty of lieresy, and again asked permission to call his witnesses. 
The Bishop consulted with his assessors, and determined as before, 
that the petition could not lawfully be granted. The question was 
then repeated, whether he would abjure, and on his answering in the 
negative, and desiring to have time to consult with his friends, the 
question v/as once more put to him, with the addition, that unless he 
did recant, the definitive sentence must be read forthwith. From the 
tenour of his answer, his resolution appears to have been shaken by 
the last threat, as he required to be allowed to consider with himself 
until the following- day, as to the course which he would pursue. The 
Bishop hesitated, fearing that it might be his intention to appeal, but 
at last, from motives of humanity, (for his sense of duty as a Papist 
engaged him in a process to which bis heart ’was disinclined) yielded 
the point, giving him the resspite of two nights for further deliberation. 

This occasioned a delay of the process until the 7th of December, 
when the court again sat. And now those apprehensions of the 
dreadful punishment decreed by law against the heretic, and which 
had induced him, it seems, to hold out some hope of Ins submission^ 
by craving the indulgence of time fpr deliberation, had gained the 
mastery over him. He now said, “ that he had been persuaded by 
his friends to tender his submission, trusting that they vgould deal 
gently with him in regard to both his abjuration and his penance.” 
His form of abjuration being delivered to him at his request, he read 
it over to himself. It was as follows : 

“ In* the name of God, Amen. I, Thomas Bilney, Priest, before 
you, Bight Reverend Father in God,,&c. confessing and acknowledging 
the true Catholic and Apostolic faitli of holy Churdh, intend, by the 
grace of God, hereafter ever to persevere smd abide in the true doc- 
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*trine of holy Church, and to detest and^abjure all manuer of hereaies and 
articles following, whereupon I am now defamed^ noted, ‘vehemently 
suspected, and convicted ; that is to say, that men shbuld pray only 
to God, and to no saints. Item, that Christm men oi^ht to worship 
God, and no saint^. Item, that Christian men ought sejt up no 

lights before images of saints. Item, that men do not to go on 
pilgrimages. Item, that man in no wise can merit by his own deeds. 
Item, that mirhcles daily shewed be wrought by the devih by the 
sufferance of God. Item, that no Pope has .such power and authority 
as Peter had, except he be of purity of life and perfection as Peter 
was. And in these articles, and in all other, I here expressly cdhsenf 
unto our Mother the holy Church of Rome, and apostolic doctrine of 
the same, and both in mouth and heart make knowledge, that whoso- 
ever hereafter doth preach, teach, or affirm, any of these articles, or 
any other heresies, contrary to the determination of the holy Church, 
is worthy to be excluded from the communion of the same. And in 
case hereafter I do teach, preach, hold, or affirm, any of these foresaid 
heresies, or any other, contrary to the determination of holy Church, 
which, by the grace of God, I intend never to do, then I sliall submit 
myself to the correction of my Ordinary, according to the holy canons : 
and for thi|s^ my trespasses and offences, I desire of you penance, 
which I proAise by these holy Evangelists and contents of this book 
by me bodily touched, truly to do, observe, and fulfil. In witness 
whereof, to this my present abjuration, I have subscribed my name 
with my hand, and set to the sign of the cross.’’ 

He then declared himself ready to submit, and accordingly read 
aloud his abjuration, and subscribing it, delivered it to the Bishop of 
London, who thereupon gave him absolution, and enjoined his penance. 
The penance inflicted was, that he should remain in the prisoil appointed 
by Cardinal Wolsey, until released by the Cardinal’s order ; that the 
next day he should go before the procession in the cathedral church 
of St. Paul, bareheaded, with a faggot on his shoulder, and should 
stand before the preacher at Paul’s Cross during the time of the 
sermon. 

Fox subjoins to his accoiuiit of the proceedings, an admirable letter 
written by Bilney to Bishop Tons tal, in which he sets forth his religious 
opinions with much feeling and force. But fortified as . his mind was 
with scriptural truth, he ,wa8 not proof, we find, against the first 
assault of strong temptation ; but, as 'we have seen in several other 
melancholy instances of human weakness in a like extremity, .the 
‘piety of the Christian gave way to timorous suggestions of the 
flesh. .... 

The relief which this unhappy concession of all that was dearest to 
his heart, ^obtained 'for liim from bodily suffering, was .temporary and 
trifling indeed, as he found by the experience of a bitter repe.ntn 
ance. He returned tp Cambridge after Us degradation, but he wa$ 
no longer the same, Bilney who before had appeared the bold advocate 
of the reformed doctrine. He was degraded in self-estimation. His 
of mind forsook him, andt from the^intensity of his anguish of 
spir^, %e appeared so }ost to all interest in the world and in himself, 
that his . friends were afraid to leave him alone. They resorted to 
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hhn with kind ofReioUdness of attention both day and night, and cn- * 
deavoured to comfort him as well as they could, but no comforts 
would avail witb him. Even the words of the Scripture, in which he 
once so much delighted, were now daggers to his heart : they spoke 
peace wher^JlJiere was no peace ; to apply them to him was, as Lati- 
mer says ^him, “as though a man should run him through the 
heart with a sword.” Nothing that he eat or drank seemed to convey 
any refreshment to his body, which pined away in sympathy with his 
soul. Though surrounded with friends, he still felt alone, as one for- 
saken of God ; like that lonely wanderer of whom the poet speaks in 
"hose lines of exquisite pathos : 

< *AW ore Siij Kq.K£ivoi: d7ri})^0ero iraai Oeoidtr, 

"'Hrot o KaTTTre^iov rd 'iWriiov oTog dXttro, 

‘'Ov OvfJLoy Kari^iov^ irdrop dyOptoirtjjy dXtfivwv. 

That inward desolation, however, which he experienced, was only 
the painful discipline of a noble mind, by which it was hardened to a 
constancy and fortitude more worthy of itself. The struggles of re- 
morse, and the sense of ignominy, acted on him as powerful combatants 
with whom he was to try his strength in daily wrestling, and, by such 
exercise, inure himself to some deed of desperate daring. Accordingly, 
having undergone this conflict for the space of nearly two years, when 
his resolution was firmly taken, he suddenly took leave of his friends 
in Trinity Hall at ten o’clock at night, saying, that he was going to 
Jerusalem, and should see them no more ; with an alhtsion, Fox thinks, 
to the words and example of Christ on going up to Jerusalem before 
his passion, but more probably to the example of St. Paul, where he 
says, in bidding farewell to the elders of the Church of Ephesus, “ And 
now, behold, I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befal me there, save that the Holy Ghost wit- 
nesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me.” 
For so it was with tliis now devoted servant of the Gospel. He went 
forth, reckless of consequences, immediately after this solemn parting ; 
going first into Norfolk, where he began with preaching privately 
in different houses, but at last openly preached Jn the fields, confessing 
his error, recalling his forced abjurati6n, and warning all to beware, 
from his example, how they trusted the recommendations of their 
worldly friends, so as to shrink from declaring the truth of the Gospel. 
Having arrived at Norwich, where he gave to a female recluse, one of 
his converts, a New Testament of Tindafs translation, and a tract by^ 
Tindal, intitled, “ 2'he Obedience of a Christian Manf he was there 
apprehended and cast into prison, by mder of Nixe, the Bishpp of the 
diocese. - 

Here the friars, and certain doctors of the canon and ci^l law, re-' 
sorted to him, importuning him not to die in the opinions which he 
had professed, upon the pain of eternal damnation both in body and 
soul. It is scarcely crediVle, as it has been scandalously asserted by 
Papist writers, that these divines should have had so much influence 
with a man whose mind was Wrought-up to the highest pitch of reso- 
lution by intense suffering of the pangs of remorse for' a former sub- 
mission, as to have induced him to recant/ Fox 'argues against the 
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’ charge, referring to Latimer’s statements in his scrmopis, where he 
speaks of Bilney^ and to sevcral respcctable witnesses who were pre- 
sent at his executiqn, who testified to his adherence to his principles, 
and in particular to Archbishop Parker, who purposely pame to the 
place on the day before, tliat he might be present, and did actually 
witness the whole scene. That Bilney held the doctrineU of the mass 
and confession, is no proof, he urges, of recantation, as it does not 
appear that he ever denied these — his preaching being chiefly against 
invocation of esaints, the worship of images, the false trust placed in 
human merits, and in general such points as seemed mo^t derogatory 
to the blood of Christ. 

His examination and condemnation ensued before Dr. Pelles, Chan- 
cellor of the /liocese of Norwich. He was degraded by Suifvagan 
Underwood (who probably acted in the stead of the diocqjian Bishop, 
who was blind), according to the usual ceremonies, and w'as then de- 
livered over into the hands of the sheriffs of the city. It happened 
that one of the sheriffs, by name Thomas Nccton, was an intimate 
friend of Bilney ; but such was the power of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, that he could not but second tbeir act of inicpiitous persecution. 
The circumstance, however, was fortunate for Bilney, as he thus ob- 
tained more, personal comforts during the short period which he had 
yet to livj^^^n he otherwise would have received from his exasperated 
opponents. 

The prospect of a miserable death by the flames being now fully 
before his eyes, his mind, notwithstanding, retained that composure 
and cheerfulness, which the conscious satisfaction of having retrieved 
his past error had given him to ‘feel. He had now voluntarily plunged 
himself into tlie danger from which he had before recoiled with un- 
manly or rather unchristian trepidation, and was himself again. He 
felt that surpassing joy and comfort which result froim the persuasion, 
“ that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
otlier creature, was able to separate him from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” • 

On the night before his execution be was visited by several of his 
friends, in his prison at the Guildhall, in Norwich. They found him 
cheerfully partaking of a repast ; and one of them expressing the plea- 
sure which he felt at finding him able to "enjoy such a refreshment, so 
immediately upon the eve of the dreadful suffering which awaited 
,him ; — Oh,” said he, I follow the example of the husbandmen of 
the country, who having a ruinous house to dwell in, yet bestow cost 
as long as they may, to hold it tip ; and so do I now with this ruinous 
house of my body, .and with God's creatures, in thanks to Jiim, refresh 
the same,^as you sec,” He then joined in religions conversation with 
his friends, edifying them by word, as well as by his example of 
patient resignation. In the course of the evening some suggested 
to him, that though the fire which he would suffer the next day, would 
be of great heat to his body, yet the comfort of God’s Spirit would 
copi it, to his ^everlasting refreshing.” Bilfney upon this, putting his 
^ haiwl towards the flame of the candle burning before them (which he 
ilidt' repeatedly), and feeling the heat, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I feel by ex- 
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perience, tznd have known it long by philosophy, that fii*o by God's 
ordinance is Naturally hot ; but yet I am persuaded by God's holy Word, 
and by the experience of some spoken of in the same, that in the 
dame they felt no heat, and in the fire they felt no consumption : and 
I constantly believe, Jthat however the stubble of* this my body shall 
be wasted by it, yet my soul and my spirit shall be purged tliereby ; 
a pain for the time, whereon, notwithstanding, followeth joy unspeak- 
able.” Then quoting the following passage from Isaiah, “ Fear not, 
for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy ni%me ; thon art 
minei When thou passcst through the waters 1 will be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One 
of Israel, tfcy Saviour — he proceeded to discourse on it both in ap- 
plication to himself and his friends. And so powerful was the im- 
pression which his pathetic eloquence produced ; thus poured forth 
as the solemn dirge of his own funeral, and the real requiem of 
his departing soul, that some of them had those words of the Pro- 
phet written out on tablets, and some in their books, as a fond me- 
morial of the dying saint, and of the good which they had derived 
from bis last admonitions. 

On the following morning, of the 31st of August 1531^^ when the 
officers came to lead him forth to the place of execution, without 
the gate of the city, called the Bishop's Gate, as he left the prison 
under the armed escort, one of his friends approached him, and in 
few words, such as he durst utter, intreated him, in God s behalf, 
to be constant, and take his death with all possible patience. To 
this person Bilney replied with a calm and mild countenance : “ Ye 
see when the mariner is entered his ship to sail on the troublous sea, 
how he for a while is tossed in the billows of the same ; but yet in 
hope that he shall once come to the quiet haven, he beareth in better 
comfort the perils which he fecleth : so am I now toward this sailing ; 
and whatever storms I shall feel, yet shortly after shall niy ship be 
in the haven : as I doubt not thereof, by the grace of God ^ desiring 
you to help me with your prayers to the samc'efiect.” 

He was accompanied to the place of execution by Dr. Warner (who 
is described as a Doctor of Divinity, and Parson of Winterton), an 
old acquaintance, whom he had particularly chosen, to be present with 
him, as his spiritual assistant, in that last solemnity. He was dressed 
in the frock of a layman, with hanging sleeves, which left his arma 
uncovered ; and his hair, according to the usual practice in degrading 
an ecclesiastic, was clipped round, as to remove the appearance of 
the clerical tonsure. As he passed along, he distributed ajms among 
tlje people by the hands of a friend. 

At length he reached the appointed place of execution. This was 
situated in a low valley, commonly called the Lollard's Pit, under 
St. Leonard's Hill ; the hills forming a sort of amphitheatre round 

> — jP ^ — ■■■' — — ■ 

* The Register of the diocese of Norwich has .these words : Iste, Thomas 
Bilney, postea die Sabbati, 31 August, 1531, combustus fuit Norvici propter 
Ileresim, et relapsum in eandem .” — Colliers Etci. Hist. Vol. 11. p. 25. 

VOL. \ ir. NO. XI. 4 R 
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the spot adapted for tlie mournful spectacle, where <?ruelty more 
barbarous than those gladiatorian conflicts which Roman ^phitlieatrcs 
beheld, was to be contemplated by Christian eyes. The stake being 
prepared, he stood by it in the view of the people, a Kttlc man in 
stature, but comnnianding isltcntion by his erect and manly coun- 
tenance. During the interval occupied in completing the preparations, 
he requested te be allowed -to address the people, and accordingly spoke 
to the following effect : “ Good people, I am come hither to die, and 
born I was to five under that condition, naturally to die again ; and that 
ye might testify that I depart out of this present life, as a true Christian 
man, in a right belief towards Almighty God, I will rehearse unto you, 
in a fast faith, the articles of my creed.” Here then he went in order 
tlirough the Apostles’ Creed, often uplifting his eyes and hands to 
Almighty God as he repeated it. At the article “ horn of the Virgin 
Maryf he stopped to meditate awhile with himself; and on coming 
to the word “ crucifiedf he humbly bowed his head with deep re- 
verence. Again, when he came to the mention of the Holy Catholic 
Church*, he paused to observe respecting it: “I must here confess 
to have offended the Church in preaching once against the prohibi- 
tion of the same, at a poor cure belonging to I'rinity Hall, in Cam- 
bridge, where I was Fellow, earnestly intreated thereunto by the 
Curate, and other good people of the parish, shewing that they had 
no sermon there of long time before ; and so In my conscience moved 
I did make a poor collation unto them, and thereby ran into dis- 
obedience of certain authority in tlie Churcli by whom I was pro- 
hibited. Howbeit, I trust, at the general day, cliarity, that moved 
me to this act, shall bear me out at the judgment-seat of God.” 
In tliis strain of meekness he proceeded, without recantation of any 
kind, or charging any persons with being accessory to his death. 

After this address, he put off the layman’s frock in whicli he was 
habited, and kneeling on a ledge, made projecting out of the stake, 
for the purpose of giving him a more elevated and conspicuous stand 
during his burning, he oflered up secret prayer, with eyes and 
hands raised towards heaven; and with such evident earnestness of 
soul, that he seemed to be insensible to any impressions of terror 
from the fearful apparatus of death with which he was surrounded, 
so absorbed was he in communion with God, At last he closed this 
affecting scene of devotion with the words of the 143d Psalm. 
“ Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear to my supplications ; in thy 
rfaitlifulness answer me, and in thy righteousness. And enter not into 
judgment with thy servant : for in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified. For the enemy hath persecuted my soul ; he hath smitten 
my life dpwn to the ground \ he hath made me to dw'ell in darkness, 
as those that have been long dead. Therefore is my spirit over- 
whelmed .within me ; my heart within me is desolate. T remember 
the days of old; I meditate on all thy works ; I muse on the work of 


* quotes this article thus: believe the Catholic Church;” which, as*- 

W^ J^e^een in the I.ife of Bishop Pecock, was the manner in which that prelate 
this clause of the creed to be understood, instead of professing a belief 
in the Catholic Church. 
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thy handf/ ' I stretch forth my hands unto thee : iy soul thirsteth 
after thee, as* a thirsty land. Hear me speedily, O Lord : my 
spirit faileth: hide not thy face from me, lest I be like unto 
them that go down into the pit. Cause me to hear thy loying-kind- 
ness in the morning ; for in thee do I trust ; cause me to know the 
way wherein I should walk; for I lift uj> my soul unto thee. Deliver 
me, O Lord, from mine enemies : I flee unto thee to hide me. Teach 
me to do thy vAll ; for thou art my God : thy spirit is good ; lead me 
into the land of uprightness. Quicken me, O Lord, for thy name^s 
sake ;♦ for thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of trouble. And 
of thy mercy cut off mine enemies, and destroy all them that afflict 
my soul : for I am thy servant.” This verse in particular, “ And 
enter not into judgment with thy servant, for in thy sight shall no man 
living he justified,'' he repeated thrice with deep emphasis. 

Having thus concluded his prayers, he turned to the officers, and 
asked them if they were ready. They informed him that all w'as ready. 
He then put off the remainder of his garments, except his hose and 
shirt, and took his stand on the ledge on which he had before kneeled 
down. The chain was passed round his body, which fastened him to 
the stake. His friend. Dr. Warner, then came up to him, to bid him 
farewell, as well as he could for weeping. But Bilney, looking at him 
with a gentle smile, and stooping down to thank him for his kindness, 
said to him, “ O master Doctor, — Pascc gregem tuum, pasce gregem 
tuum, ut cum vencrit Dominus, inveniat te sic faclentem : — and fare- 
well, good master Doctor, and pray for me,” These were his last 
words to his friend, whose grief so overwhelmed him, that he withdrew 
without being able to return any answer. 

While he was thus standing upon the ledge at the stake, certain 
friars who were present came to him, and said : Master Bilney, the 
people be persuaded that we bo the causers of your death, and that 
wo have procured the same, and thereupon it is like that they will 
withdraw their charitable alms from us all, except you declare your 
charity towards us, and discliarge us of the matter.” Whereupon he 
declared with a loud voice to the people, “ I pray you, good people, 
be never the worse to these men ibr my sake,' as thougli they should 
be the authors of my death ; it was not they.” This was all that he 
said. 

The reeds and faggots were then piled round his body, and fire was 
put to the reeds. The flames quickly darted up, and scorched his 
face, disfiguring his countenance, whilst the poor sufferer held up his • 
hands, and beat his breast, crying out ^t one time, Jesus, at another, 
credo. But the wind, which blew with^ great violence on that day, 
drove the flame from him at first, so that it was some time before the 
wood was sufficiently kindled to consume his body. When he had 
thus endured the torture of successive scorcliings of the flame, as it 
rose from the pile upon him, and then receded, he was at length 
involved in the mass of conflagration, and his body being withered, 
lie bowed downward upon chain, *iiid expired. At\ officer came, 
and with his halberd forced out the staple in the stake behind him, 
upon which the body fell into the bottom of the fire, and wood being 
laid upon it, was burned to ashes. 
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So gallantly dilf this faithful soldier of Christ redeem tho ignominy 
of his former flight, and with such awful circumstances ‘did he realize 
hja symbolical declaration to his friends, on taking leave of them at 
Cambridge, of bis intended journey to Jerusalem* He hod felt how 
insufferable was the' anguish of a wounded sx)irit, and that the comfort, 
which had been purchased at the sacrifice of of conscience, 

was the sorest discomfort in the end. Accordingly, he collected all his 
energies for a deed by which his former disgrace m%ht effectually 
be retrieved, ^or a time, indeed, the spirit of the Christian martyr 
was obscured under a rcloud, but it was only to emerge with *more 
vivid radiance, before its day was spent: its noon-tide glories may 
have been overcast with deep shadows, but its evening was bright and 
serene ; and full of the promise of a far brighter succeeding dawm in 
that land, where the wicked cease from troubling, and the Voice of the 
oppressor is lieard no more. 
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A Sermofir preached in Lambeth Chapel^ on Sunday, July 24, 1825, 
at the Consecration of the Right Rev, John Banks, 1), Z).t Lord 
Bishop of St, David's, By the Rev, G, ("handler, IX.D. Rector 
of All Souls, St, Marylcbone, Published at the command of 

his Grace the Lord Archbishoj) of Canterbury, London : Rivingtons. 
1825. 4to, pp. 24. 

Under any circumstances, thd Exnslles of St. Paul to Timothy 
and Titus are of peculiar value and imj)ortancc, as most in- 
structive manuals to Christian ministers. But on such solemn 
occasions as that on which the discourse before us was delivered, 
the x^reacher observes, they will more naturally and irresistibly 
command our particular attention. Hence he takes as his sub- 
ject the admonition to Titus (ii. 8), which bears a x^eculiar 
reference to the light in which the conduct of Christian mini- 
sters will be viewed by their opponents : “ That he that is of 
the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say 
cof you.” Dr. Chandler conunences with a few excellent and 
pertinent observations, on th^ imx^ortant instruction which these 
X^arts of the^ apostolic w ritings are calculated to convey to those 
who, as #the successors of the Apostles, are called to preside 
over the church ; but judiciously abstains from going far into 
such topics, lest he should be thought (as with becoming diffi- 
flence be expresses it) to set himself iip in the place of a monitor 

Recldr of Chatham,'' in the title pf d Sermon re^wed in the last * 
V, 622, read “ Rector of Chartbam.'^ 

nave not usually seen prelates designated by the title of Doctor sub- 
I to thfeir Christian names. ' 
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to pers&tii^ vrho mn xieed no instructions for Ike execution of 
their office^ ; "least of all ^such as he is able to give. But frofn 
the general spirit of this portion of Scripture, and especially^ 
the wordi of the text, he proceeds to remark* that St. Paul per- 
petually fixes an observani: eye upon the effect of the ministerial 
office, and of the conduct of those who are invested witli 
it, upon them t/ial are without. This, in fact, is a topic of 
peculiar interest to the Clergy at all times, and none more 
thar^the present. 

^ ' Without requiring that he should he believed to be exempt 
from the natural partiality which every man must feel for his. 
own order and profession, our author states it to be the firm 
and dispa.; sionate conviction of his own mind, that our National 
Cliurch, on a consideration of its actual services, so far from 
deserving to be discredited and vilified, has a fair claim, not 
merely to the support, hut to the respect and gratitude of the 
country. Accordingly, he adduces in his dispourse some strong 
grounds on which such a claim may be established. 

After adverting to the unreasonable outcry raised in certain 
quarters on the subject of the wealth of the Churcli, the 
preacher proceeds to comment on the necessity and . utility of 
a diversity of ranks and inequality of emoluments among our 
ministers. In this point of view, he observes, that ecclesiastical 
rewards may properly be considered, not merely with respect 
to the individual who receives them, but in their effect upon 
others, as a motive and incentive to exertion. If such prospects 
were withheld, a due supply of men of talent would be wanting. 
The practical effect would be to divert every highly-gifted 
individual into other walks of life, and leave the sacred pro- 
fession to the dull, the ignorant, or the indolent; to those who 
have no hope of ennobling or advancing themselves elsewhere. 
And lo(>kiiig at the practical results of this system, the rich 
harvest of talent, and the long list of eminent divines, which 
it has produced, we cannot but feel well satisfied that it is fully 
adapted to the purpose w^anted. Our author then proceeds to 
- another illustration : 

“ So, to take another and not very dissimilar view of t]>e question, — » 
We know how much more effect is produced upon tlie life and con- 
versation by intercourse with characters of gravity and than by 

merely hearing their instructions on staged occasions. Knowing alsp 
that men will not, or, more properly cannot, engage in easy Ifarailiarity 
with persons of education and manners widely different from their 
own ; we may also see the wisdom of establishing gradations of rank 
within the Church in another respect; viz. as it gives proper and 
, acceptable associates out of the clerical body to all classes of the 
laity. To say Nothing of the more worldly consi4eTation of creating 
an interest in favour of the Church in persons of influence and autho- 
rity ; to look only to the moral effects of the system ; . when we re- 
collect how much the presence of a clergyman keeps awake the thoughts 
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of religion ; how much it checks vice, and imposes at least fin outward 
restraint upon licentiousness ; we shall find that no small good is 
effected by that disposition of things, which provides that no society, 
not even the highest^ shall be deprived of its clerical associate, by his 
unfitness to move in that sphere of life. In point of fact, it is observed, 
that in those countries where the rewards in the Church are so incon- 
siderable, as tcf induce none to enter it, but those whose previous 
habits almost necessarily exclude them from the society of the polished 
and noble, the polished and noble were too often characterized by a 
disregard and indifference, if not contempt, for religion. While in 
this country, where the highest Peer may find a clergyman in all 
respects his equal, one of the most favourable, one of the most cheer- 
ing signs, that distinguish us, is the general propriety of deportment, 
and the prevalence of religion, among the upper classes. Neither is it 
experimentally found, that while the constitution of our Church thus 
seems to consult the interests of the superior orders, those of the 
lower orders arc neglected ; in other words, that the instruments 
receive so fine a te^pper, and so high a polish, as to unfit them for 
work of a coarser nature. Observation cannot fail to remind us of 
the most exemplary parochial ministers among those who have received 
the highest cultivation from literature and science. In fact, it is a 
beautiful sight — and happily it is one by no means uncommon — to see 
the most distinguished gcliolars voluntarily bringing themselves down 
to the understanding of the most illiterate peasant ; lowering their 
style, their tone, their course of thought ; and apparently availing 
themselves of their more refined education, only as it furnishes them 
with higher conceptions of their duty, nobler motives for the discharge 
of their obligations, and a wider range of information toward carrying 
tlieir good designs into execution ! ” P. 9. 

Ill jmrsuirig his subject. Dr. Chandler comments next on 
tlie utility of the labours of the Clergy in rcvspcct to continual 
exhortation and admonition, even though tlie increased diffusion 
of knowledge should render them less necessary in respect to 
actual instruction. It* is on this apeount^ he shews, eminently 
beneficial to every portion of the country that it should possess 
its regular minister, who may perpetually renew the impressions 
of religion, not only by his admonitions, but by his example also, 
as a pattern of good works. This leads to an excellent descrip- 
tive view of the difl'erent circumstances under which the mini- 
sterial functi|^ns are exerciset^ in different ages : 

But it should be farther fnd more particularly noticed, that tlie 
same change in the constitution of society, which has in part shared 
with the clergy the office of religious instruction, has, on the other 
hand, imposed on them a variety of new and not very light duties. 
In all respects, they must, if they would maintain their character of 
usefulness, keep pace with the altered condition of society. It is pleasing 
and Vefreshing"^to the mind, amM the toilsome and hjlft-assing duties 
of the present age, to look back on the simpler days of antiquity, 
and to contemplate the Pastor df old, profoundly versed in theological 
lore, and acquiring a piety, almost saint-like, from his secluded habits, 
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and froni his inexperience in the commerce of the world. And 
God forbid'* that we should be supposed for a moment, or in the 
slightest degree, to disparage deep erudition, unblemished sanctity of 
maimers, a^d that ignorance of the corrupt ways of mankind, which is 
as unsuspicious, as it is guiltless, of evil. I only wish to remark, that 
different times require different and peculiar qualities in those who 
would be useful. And at present, from the highest^ to the lowliest 
stations in the Cliurch, a more active spirit — a spirit that is more con- 
versant in the affairs of life, that can mix with greater effect in the 
world ; in a word, that combines with the b armlessness of the dove 
a larger proportion of the wisdom of the serpent, is needed. Such a 
need does indeed place before the clergy snares, against which they 
should be especially cautious and vigilant. It exposes them, in no 
slight degriie, to the danger of forgetting their sacred character in 
the demands which the world has upon them. But while I proceed 
briefly to point out a few of the requisitions now made on the time, 
the talents, and the exertions of the clergy, I would express my sin- 
cere opinion that the danger is perceived, and in ^ considerable degree 
avoided.” P. 13. 

The importance of the Clergy in their capacity of snper- 
inteiulents of the education of the poor, is next discussed, 
and the peculiar <lHliculti(is encountered in the discharge of this 
branch of duty are ably described. 

The excellence of our numerous charitable institutions, is 
another subject of consideration, under which Dr. C. points 
out the extensive services of tlie Clergy, as characterized by an 
enlightened benevolence, arid a zeal accompanied with discre- 
tion. And he argues, that considering the active part taken by 
the Clergy in conducting such charities, the extent of good 
done, and the still greater probable extent of misery prevented 
by their means, the gratitude of tlie public is powerfully de- 
manded towards that body, which is both willing and able thus 
to devote itself to the public service. 

The conduct of the Clergy in the eyes of tlie Dissenters is 
another important topic, next adverted to; and, in general, the 
arduous relation in which the Pastor stands with respect to all 
around him, is thus forcibly depicted : 

“ If I could with the least propriety enter into such details, I might* 
farther mention the various and minute labours which ev(‘ry day, and 
almost every hour of every day, imposes, in the present condition of 
society, on the parochial Minister. Let* him live as lie oiigju to live, 
the Pastor to whom his Hock look for support and protection, the 
spiritual father, to whom his children have recourse for advice in every 
difficulty, for commiseration in evpry sorrow, for relief in every dis- 
tress ; let him be the person to whom, in every emergency that can 
befal, they immediately and withou^i hesitation betake themselves ; 
who is to settle*^e\ery difference, and to interpose on every occasion 
that requires peculiar delicacy 6f treatment ; and then let him, who 
can speak from experience, say to what extent his time is devoted to 
cares, not one of them perhaps very important in itself, or capable 
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of being very exactly definedi but altogether amounting id a constant 
occupation. And under this head it may be added, thaf i{ information 
on pai'ochial or local matters be required by any of the constituted 
authorities of the atate, application is made to the clergy, eas a body 
of individuals distributed throughout the country, both capable and 
willing to collect, to arrange, and to transmit the information that is 
needed/^ P. fs. 

The impof tant services which the Clergy may fulfil, in taking 
an active part, by their advice" and co-operation, in adminfister*- 
ing the temporal affairs of their parishes, especially in regard to 
the management of the poor, follow in the order of discuvssion. 
This is a topic which we think requires a few further observa- 
tions. ^ 

In those cases where the clergyman, by natural talent, by 
habitual acquaintance with business, by the influence he has 
acquired among his parishioners, and by the pre-eminence 
which experienced^ naturally confers, is duly fitted to take an 
active and leading part in the management of the temporal 
concerns of his parish, there is no doubt that the greatest 
benefit may accrue from his undertaking such a service. But 
even in this case, we must state our firm conviction, that if 
there be in the parish any layman who possesses these quali- 
fications in any tolerable degree, the clergyman had far better 
resign the office into his hands. Whatever ability we assign 
to the minister, he is, in entering upon such engagements, in 
our humble opinion, entering upon a field of exertion remote 
from the peculiar duties of his profession.. Nay, we arc 
not sure whether we would not go so far as to say, that 
(of course excepting some rare instances of a happy com- 
bination of talent) to acquire such qualifications would appear 
to us almost incompatible with a devoted study of the proper 
subjects of the clerical profession. Ahd even supposing the 
one not neglected in devoting the attention requisite to the 
acquisition of the other, still we must think, that the pe- 
culiar habits of thought which this attention to temporal 
business must of necessity generate, are very unfavourable to 
^ the cultivation of those dispositions, and that frame of mind, 
which belong to the ministerial character, and should be dis- 
tinctive of it. 

But supposing all these considerations put out of the question : 
let us look only at the probable effect of such an interference in 
teinpordf matters on the part of the minister, ttpCn the light in 
which he is viewed by his parishioners. A spontaneous and 
gratuitous undertaking of laborious services for the public good, 
no othiir object, is a thing perfectly incomprehensible to 
th# mass of mankind. And that a man makes himself conspicuous 
in’ doing good, is a sufficient reason why the shafts of envy 
and ' calumny should be incessantly directed against him. 
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The more disinterested a, man’s motives appear prhim facie, 
the more coftvinccd are certain speculators on huma» conduct 
that there are the most sordid designs concealed beneath his 
apparent fceal and simplicity. Of this character are, the host 
of prejudices, ^ and the torrent of obloquy with which the cler- 
gyman, in his attempts to manage parochial business^ is 
so often importunately assailed. So penetrating are the per- 
ceptions of the multitude, that whatever measures he may pro- 
posal, some sinister • motive is readily anej, evidently discovered. 
Whatever steps he may take, it is directly perceived that they 
tend to nothing but self-interest and oppression. And however 
ridiculous such charges may be in themselves, the effect which 
they produefc of generating and nourishing the most Illiberal 
prejudices in the minds of those who circulcatc and adopt them, 
is not less rfeal and lamentable. And what sort of reception 
will await, on the part of such hearers, the religious exhorta- 
tions and . instructions of a pastor towards whom they are thus 
disposed, is a question which we think deserves the most serious 
consideration. It is, in fact, to the issue of this question, that 
we should be disposed to refer a very large number of those 
subordinate ones which arise respecting various points of clerical 
conduct in general, as well as this particular^ point of interference 
in temporal affairs. The view which the people at large will adopt, 
jind the prejudices which they will take up, upon .any point of 
ministerial conduct, however foolish and unfounded they may 
be, ought never to be lost sight of in deliberating on the ex- 
pediency of that line of conduct, on account of the influence 
they will have on the reception of the preaching of the minister. 
And supposing (as we are now doing) that it be a point not 
connected with the faithful discharge of any of the vital func- 
tions of the clerical office, we cannot but think that much 
apparent benefit to the people in things teviporal ought to be 
unhesitatingly sacrificed, for the sake of better promoting their 
interests in things spirituaL We know well how reluctant they 
are at best to give an attentive ear to pastoral admonitions. 
Surely^ then, nothing but paramount necessity ought to allow 
the Clergy to do any thing which may diminish that dis-^ 
position to hear them : but, on the contrary, is it not in every 
way most reasonable, nay, imperative upon them, to sacrifice 
all indifferent things for the sake of the great 'end oi .securing 
the attention of their flocks to the salvation of their souls. 

But to return to the immediate subject of parochial busi- 
ness. If, further, the minister is not possessed of really pre- 
eminent talents for business, we think all the evils already 
•adverted to will only bo increased tenfold. . Surely, then, in- 
finitely more ^ood would be done, if each /would be con- 
tent to move 111 his proper sphere. Let the squire, the 
farmer, and the churchwarden, manage the parish business, 
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if they have the wish to do so. The assistance of «the cler- 
oyman, unless peculiarly called for, is jgeherally at* best un- 
thankfiillj^ received, and in the great majority of cases much 
more likely to do harm than good; if his interfcs^ence is 
obviously disliked, let him possess what talent for business he 
may, he had much better keep aloof ; and if he have ho talent 
this way, let the parish wiseacres pursue what measures they 
please ; let them approve themselves the worthy rivals of Dog- 
berry and Verges in legislation; let them bring their affairs 
into irretrievable ruin; but only let the Minister of the Cliurch 
keep out of their counsels. We do not hesitate to say, that 
possessed of such ideas of business as fall to the lot of the 
great majority, and given to habits of retirement congenial to 
his profession, the Clergyman is infinitely better employed in 
the remotest niceties of philology, in the most distant ab- 
straction of metaphysics, in the minutest investigations of 
physical science, nay, almost in hunting and shooting, rather 
than in raising unnecessary prejudices against himself, and con- 
sequently against the doctrine he teaches^ by interfering in affairs 
which he cannot assist. 

Dr. Chandler, in speaking of the services which the Cler- 
gyman may confer on his parish by administering its temporal 
aftiiirs, has not adverted to these difficulties and objections in 
the way of doing so ; and this has induced us to go perliaps 
rather beyond our proper limits, in order to consider the matter 
more in detail. In the sequel, our author observes the great 
combination of talent which is requisite to discharge such mul- 
tifarious duties. With all due deference, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our opinion, that the more the grand principle of a 
ditision of labour gains ground, the more effectually are the 
purposes of all institutions likely to be promoted. And in this 
point of view we would contemplate the work of the ministry. 
In a semi-barbarous age, when the Clergy were almost the only 
enlightened part of the community, an amazing complication 
of duties, not properly spiritual, fell to their share. The 
principle of division of labour invariably extends itself as civi- 
lization advances ; and in proportion as the* age improved, the 
spiritual duties, in the natural course of things, became more 
distinct from the secular part of the administration of parishes. 
The maintenance of the po<v, and of the edifice of the Church, 
were taken from* the clerical functions at the period of the 
Reformation. The maintenance of hospitality gradually de- 
clined. The reference of disputes, and other business, to the 
parson for determination, is now nearly obsolete : but then the 
spiritual duties have increased in extent both with increased 
popu^tion aiut increased educStion : and we conceive it is the 
natural tendency of things to go on in this way. It is resolvable 
into a great law, equally of nature and of revelation, that there 
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are many members in the body, but all have not the same office ; 
there are diversities of gifts and administrations : and the most 
perfect condition of the institutions of society, civil or religious, 
is, when each individual finds his attention •and exertions con- 
fined to that one determinate object, for which he is by natural 
genius and acquired habits peculiarly qualified : vexercising that 
one pre-eminent qualification, whatever it may be, he is discharg- 
ing his duty with double satisfaction to himself, anfl advantage to 
the •community. The duties of the Clergy, in most instances, 

‘ are certainly of a complex kind ; but there are generally suffi- 
cient opportunities to admit of considerable attention to this 
sort of judicious adaptation : and even in comparatively neg- 
lecting what he is not qualified to do, in order to do better that 
for which] he is qualified, we contend, that the Minister, so far 
from shewing any negligence in his functions, is in fact taking 
the very best and most commendable way to their due and 
efficacious discharge. 

The conclusion of Dr. Chandler’s discourse is very excellent 
and impressive ; we had intended to extract it ; but our limits 
will only now allow us strongly to recommend it, and the whole 
sermon, to our clerical readers. 


I . — A Sermon on the Churchy delivered before the Annual Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of North Carolina* By the 
Right itev. J S. Ravenscroft, D. D. 12mo. pp. 22. Annapolis, 
1825, 

— jifi Address delivered at the Commencement of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Churchy in the 
United States, held in Christ Church, New- York, on the Wth Day 
of July, 1825, James Kemf, D.D, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Maryland, pp. 16. Kew York, 1825. 
jll . — An Address delivered before the Trustees, Professors and Students 
of the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, on occasion of the Opening of the said 
Seminary after Vacation : in Trinity Church, New York, on the 
Evening of the Festival of All Saints, Monday, November 1, 182i. 
By Benjamin T. Onderbonk, A. Jd. Professor of the Nature, Mi- 
nistry, and Polity of the Church, and an Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Church, New York. 8vo. pp. 28. New Y'ork, 1825. . 

The three publications, whose titles we have copied above, in- 
dependently of the excellent matter contained in them, possess 
a strong interest as the productions of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of Amerma. Nothing 
connected with the welfare of that sound branch of the Church 
of Christ can. be regarded, we think, with indifference. All 
genuine Englishmen, indeed, by which term we mean such as 
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love their chwreh no less than their country, and ^entify the 
two in . one common feeling of patriotism, cannot hut feel an 
honest pride in watching the gi'owth and prosperity of the 
American Churchy when they behold in it a daughter of their 
own Sion* We reckon, therefore, with confidence upon the 
interest of our readers a$ accompany ii^ us in adverting to its 
proceedings, and, endeavouring to make its worth and importance 
more familiarly known* ^ 

The most important inquiry in such a subject is — what is the 
character of the preseht ministers of that Church ? For essential 
as is the character of the Clergy to the health and vigour of 
every church, it is peculiarly so in one which is rising into 
greater notice from comparative obscurity, and enlitrging the 
borders of its sanctuary* The minister of religion, who 1ms to 
act the part of a missionary in a community already civilized, 
and dismembered by sectarianism, must possess qualities which 
may invite and command attention to his message, or he will 
pass unheeded and despi^d^ Wliere a churdi is already 
established in an ascendancy, and has the affections of the ma^ 
jority of the people with it, the minister is in a great measure 
supported and countenanced by the repute in which his order, 
and the message itself which he brings, are held at large. He 
has SL presumjjtion of respect in his favour, which is a great ad- 
vantage over him who has to trust comparatively almost entirely 
to his personal credentials. 

From all that we have heard and seen, we do not hesitate to 
profess our opinion, that the American Clergy are men eminently 
qualified for the evangelical work to which they have devoted 
themselves, and that every hope may be conceived of the success 
of their exertions in extending the communion of the Church. 
The means which they have provided for transmitting their 
apostolical commission to men of piety and competent learning, 
and to ensure at the same time an uniformity of doctrine and 
discipline, by the establishment of a theological seminary under 
the supervision of their bishops, sufficiently prove the wisdom 
and zeal with which they have commenced their Christian en- 
terprize# And of their personal learning both in the Scriptures 
and the accessary stores of human knowledge, as well as their fide- 
lity as pastors in administering the word of exhortation, we have 
no inconsiderable evidence in those of their published discourses 
and ** addx’esses” which have fallen under our observation. We 
have seen,, indeed, some specimens of their controversial ability 
in defending the Church against that bane of modern times, the 
influx of latitudinarianism, which shew that, amidst their im- 
mediate evangelical exertions ig adding, to the fold of believers, 
they are no less diligent and dexterous ip guarding against false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism.” 

That we iixay impart to others some ixoxtion of ihat satisfaction 
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on thi^ p^int wlilch we have derived in particular from the 
publications before us, especially as they are not likely to fall 
into the hands of many Atlantic readers, w e w ill proceed to 
give somd'^' account of their contents, with sgme extracts from 
them. 

The first is the production of the bishop of Nprth Carolina, 
Dr. Ravenscroft, and appears, to be ’the preluninary discourse 
delivered to his flock on his entering Upon <iie episcopal 
charge. It may be considered as an exposi of the principles 
by which he was actuated, and which he intended to make the 
rule of his administration of his diocese. He takes his text 
from Amos, 7th chap. ver. 8th, IBy whom shall Jacob arise ? 
for he is^^smaU'^ Upon these words the preacher founds an 
exposition of the nature of the Church, and of the means by 
which it is to be raised up to greater strength and importance, 
directing his observations more particularly to that part of the 
United States which comes under his pastoral superintendence. 
The divine origin of the Church — the purpose of its institution 
— its covenanted and peculiar character — are successively pointed 
out with much energy and perspicuity. Upon the first point he 
observes : 

“ That the Church is divine in its origin, and in the appointments 
connected with it, is so generally admitted a doctrine, that the less 
may suffice on this point ; yet it ought ever to be borne in mind, that 
this divine institution of the wisdom and goodness of God is not an 
abstract idea to be entertained in the mind, but an actual, visible, ac- 
cessible body or society, for practical use, deriving its constitution, 
laws, and authoiity directly from God. As such, it is placed beyond 
the reach of any human appointment, addition, or alteration ; and this 
so strictly, that ail the wisdom, piety, and authority in the world, con- 
gregated together, is just as incompetent to originate a Church, as to 
call another universe into existence.” — P. 4. 

He then proceeds more fully to develope' the truth here stated, 
by going at once to the consideration of the purpose of such an 
institution as a Church. Here he shews the intimate connexion 
of a visible Chux’ch with the maintenance of true religion, giving 
a rapid sketch of the successive dispensations of God from the 
beginning of the w’iorld. In the patriarchal age each family^ 
composed a church in itself ; but mis method of preserving re- 
ligion being found in process of as tlje world became 

generally corrupt, inadequate to its purpose, a selection was 
made of a particular family, in which thenceforward was to be 
found the only true Church of God. From this point is dated 
the peculiar and covenanted character which belongs to the 
Church. ^ . 

“ In this the second dispensation of true religion, provided for man- 
kind, the^ distinction from that which preceded it, tp be most carefully 
marked and considered by us, is, its covenanted and peculiar character ; 
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in other words, the limited and prescribed conditions, qn which only 
its privileges and advantages can be obtained. If we oterlook this, we 
overlook its most distinguishing feature, lose that deeply impressive 
lesson which it was intended to teach us, and pass over fee most in- 
teresting, because most influential, part of the whole transaction — that 
of a new relation to God, conferred upon men by outward and visible 
marks, and hehceforth conflned and limited within this institution. For 
it is this, and this only, my brethren and friends, which marks its 
separation from the rest of the world, as the Church, the peculiar, the 
elect of God.*’ — P. 6. • * 

Kj 

As parts of this distinctive character of the Church, — its ap- 
propriate office of preserving the oracles of God, as well as 
of transmitting testimony to Christ — the subordinati 4 )n of tem- 
poral events to its advancement-—thc divine institution of the 
l^riesthood — are successively noticed : and the unity and perpe- 
tuity attributed to it in the Scriptures, are inferred from these 
peculiar appointments by which it is characterized. 

The Bishop then proceeds to enforce the important truth 
upon his hearers, that to become a partaker of the promises of 
God, it is necessary to be a member of that visible Church, to 
which, as appears from its divine origin, constitution, and ap- 
pointments, the promises must be exclusively attached. 

“ This, my brethren and hearers, is that deeply impressive and in- 
fluential character, in which the Church of the living God is presented 
to our notice and use, in working out our eternal salvation. This is 
that commanding feature, by which it is to be distinguished by us from 
all imitations of it, by either the piety or the presumption of fallible 
men, and it is by tracing it according to this its Specific character, 
through all the dealings and providences of its founder, that we, at this 
day, are enabled to discover and distinguish this ark of safety — this 
special deposit of the promises of God to a fallen world — this authorized 
source of agency between heaven and cartli. For the Church of Christ 
under the New Testanxent dispensation, is not a new or fresh appoint- 
ment of God, in the sense and meaning too commonly entertained;' but 
a continuation of the old, in all its essential provisions. The same, 
and not a new divine origination ; the same, and not a fresh devised 
constitution of government, administration, and authority ; with the same, 
and not another holy purpose of separation, certainty, and assurance to 
men, in things spiritual and invisible ; and this upon the sure ground, 
that ‘ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.* 

, “ From not attending to tbis essential point to the very being of a 
Church, room has*been given for the intrusion of man’s presumption 
into this sacred appointment, and to deal with it as the creature of his 
contrivance, as a thing subject to his alteration and amendment. By 
losing sight of the intimate relation and analogy between the Old and 
New Testament dispensations ; by failing to consider the one as per- 
fective of the other, confusion afldobscuritj^ on this subjecthave spread 
over the Christian world; and division and destruction, instead of union 
and peace, have been the bitter fruit ; while the event has fulfilled the 
prediction of our Lord, in impeding the" progress of the gospel, and 
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encouraging that infidel spirit, which turns away from the truth, because 
those who call tjiemselves the disciples of Christ bite and devour one 
another. Above all — by neglecting to apply the test which God him- 
self has projfided, whereby to determine the certainty with which we 
are transacting our spiritual affairs, in the very nattiral inquiry — ‘ By 
what authority doest thoh these things?’ and substituting, in lieu 
thereof, the reputed piety and holiness of particular men/ has t^he dark- 
ness become thicker and blacker,^ and the powerful prejudices of pride 
and profession have been enlisted against the truth ; that men, 
reasonable beings, with the light of God’s word in their hands, con- 
tc. 2 tedly trust their souls to a security, on which they would not risk 
their estates.” — P. 8. 

After thus insisting on the peculiar character of the Church 
of God, thd Bishop passes on to make some observations on the 
present condition of that portion of it committed to his charge. 
Those who are conversant with the early proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, will remember that 
in North Carolina the Society saw on the whole but little fruits 
of its labours, from the very great difficulties which its missionaries 
had to encounter in that province. At the separation conse- 
quently of the American States from the Mother Country, that 
province was left in a very unprovided condition as to tlie ser- 
vices of the Churcli. Here, therefore, sectarianism found the 
field open — and under the variety of conflicting sects “ the vital 
doctrine of the visible unity of the Cliurcir’ was weakened, and 
infidelity and impiety, the natural consecj[uences of laxity of 
opinion on this point, made rapid vStrides among the people. 
Dr. Ravenscroft having adverted to these circumstances, — 
which he devoutly ascribes to an overruling Providence visiting 
the sins of the people, while the course of political events was 
their proximate cause, — considers next, by what means the 
Church in that province might be raised from itvS present de- 
pressed state. And here he first expresses his trust in the 
favour of Divine Providence to bring about the happy result, 
in the following eloquent passage : 

“ On that promise I am built ; on that providence I am staid ; and 
when I consider the marked interposition of his hand, in tlic commence- 
ment and progress of this work : when I reflect, tliat by him who in- 
spireth the counsels and ordereth the doings of the children of men, I 
meet you here this day, in the station w^Ridi I fill in his Cliurch ; I l)end 
in humble confidence before his wonder-working power ; 1 rely with 
unshaken confidence in his abiding faithfulness ; and give myself to 
the work, in the firm belief that the set time to favour Zion is come. 
Well may we say, dear brethren, ‘ vyhat hath God wrought!’ and in 
contemplation of what he hath already done, be strengthened and en- 
.couraged to be workers togjthl6r with Jiim, in building up the waste 
places of Jerusalem. I have been among them, my brethren — among 
the earliest records of tlie piety of our forefathers; and ray heart 
yearned over the ancient and decaying, and now too often silent temples. 
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I have been among the ancient Simeons anil Annas, 'servants of 
the Lord, who ‘ take pleasure in the stones, and favouneven the dust 
of Zion;’ who. have prayed, and fainted not, through a long night of 
darkness and bereavement ; and I have seen the smile transport, 
and the flush of hope, and the fervour of devout and grateful praise, 
light up their patriarchal countenances, as the promise of h brighter 
day dawned uMn their children, and I felt that it would not be dis- 
appointed.” — r. II. ^ 

The necessity of holiness conformable to the profession taken 
upon themselves, is then urged by Dr. Ravenscroft as a poipt 
of the most essential importance to the welfare of the Church. 
In the next place, the duty incumbent on all, but especially on 
the Clergy, of faithful adherence to the Articles and Tdturgy of 
the Church, is placed in a striking point of view as a means of 
raising the Church. In dwelling on this point, having summed 
up his exhortations on the head of doctrine, with directing the 
Clergy to preach salvation by grace, through faith, not of 
works, lest any man should boast” — he recpiires them to inculcate 
on their flocks just notions of the nature of the Church — a point 
on which, he observes, a most lamentable ignorance prevails. — 
Wc wish ^ve could say such ignorance was confined to North 
Carolina alone, where the Bishop may plead as some palliative 
of the censure, 

“ Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri ” 

Unhappily, it is evidenced too clearly among ourselves, by its 
baneful effects, in the facility with which many deluded members 
of Christ’s flock, forgetful that there is but one fold, one 
Shepherd, transfer themselves to sects of every various deno- 
mination in the nomenclature of heresy, and creot according 
to their own fancies anomadous churches, not looking to that 

rock whence they are hewn, nor to the hple of the pit whence 
they are digged.” Tiie prevalence of this ignorance is in no 
small degree owing to the kindly feelings of our nature which 
error enlists on its side. Charity forbids us to think harshly 
of our brethren, and we shrink from the painfulness of de- 
nouncing them heretical in their secession. From wishing, 
therefore, not to think evil of them, we endeavour to reconcile 
our judgment to a more lenient view of their case, and thus 
many sophistically argue themselves into a belief that all pro- 
fessions of Christianity are nearly, if not altogether, on the same 
footing of divine right. And hence we find many most ex- 
cellent persons, who would be shocked to have their own attach- 
ment to the Church at all suspecsted, giving way virtually to the 
dismembering policy of schismatics, by hokling out to them the 
indm^mimte hand of fellowship, though their creed may go to 
the undermining of the holiest verities of the Christian faith. 
In counteraction to this plavistble delusion, Dr. Ravenscroft 
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cautions Kis clergy to withstand the >ture of specious liberality 
which it holds out; and to compromise in no respect the charac- 
ter of the Church. 

“ In aid’bf this dereliction of duty, the points objected are artfully 
represented as things indifferent in themselves, and therefore to be 
yielded in favour of Christian fellowship. All this, however, is mer^ 
pretence; for if they are points really indifferent, the fault must ever 
be with those whc on such grounds separate themselyes from what 
never can be viewed with indifference by any serious person. And 
whatever pretences may he urged, they are all fallacious, and proved 
to be so by experience. For whatever the principle of accommodation 
may be capable of in other things, it has ever failed in point of reli- 
gious dissent; and I tim yet to learn in what instances the surrender of 
principles, or even of distinctive points, has profited those who have 
tried the dangerous experiment. My brethren, the attempt has ever 
been in vain, and has issued in weakening and degrading those who 
have resorted to it ; and the reason is obvious : principles, religious 
principles especially, are presumed to be well considered — adopted as 
the best, and on the liighest authority. To hold them then, as things 
that may be dispensed with, may be accommodated, may be yielded, 
is viewed as the mark of a weak or an insincere mind. 

“ To act upon this expectation, then, is to court defeat, while it is' 
at the same time to expose ourselves to contempt ; as men of lax prin- 
ciples and designing conduct ; a stigma of all others the most severe 
upon a minister of religion, who, in common witli all Christians, but in 
a higher degree, ought to have his conversation in the "world, in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity. And what has been the effect of such a 
course, in the trials that have unhappily been made by episcopal cler- 
gymen? Has our communion gained or lost by it? Where is the 
addition obtained by this surrender of private and public principles ? 
It has lost, my reverend and lay brethren, by this Judas-like method 
of betraying it into the hands of its enegaics, with a kiss. 

“ And what have the individuals, who have thus acted, gained by it? 
They have gained the name, perhaps, of liberal^and charitable, and have 
lost the esteem of all sound Churchmen ; while they have not gajncd 
the confidence of those who nevertheljgss flattered their enlarged views 
of Christian liberty and evangelical piety, because, in the midst of this 
flattery, they are obliged to view them as false to the most solemn 
pledges that can be given of sincerity of opinion and integrity of prac- 
tice.”— P. 16. ’ • 

The remainder of the discourse* contains some excellent ob-, 
servations on the duty of family religion as ir\strnmcntal to the 
increase of true godliness among the people ; in the bourse of 
which the following glowing passage occurs : 

“ O ! it is a heart-cheering, soul-enlivening vision, to go in the mind^s 
meditation, with the faithful fkther^nd mother, to the same awfiil tribu- 
. nal, and see the holy confidence with which tliey stand and say,—* Be- 
hold us, Lord, and the children thou hast given us. We, have taught them 
thy fear, and, by thy grace^ kept them in the way; we surrender them 
to thy mercy, through thy dear Son.’ * Well done, good and faithful 
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servants, ye have been faithful in a few things, enter ye inter the jey of 
your Lord.’ But who can speak that joy, when all the dea^- tics of na- 
ture in this life shall be^ refined, purified, and perpetuated in glory ; 
when conjugal, parental, and filial love shall be swallowed pp, but not 
lost, in the love and enjoyment of God for ever.” P. 18. 

In conclusion, the duty of reserving their pecuniary means for 
the pressing V^ants of their own communion, is powerfully en- 
forced on his^ hearers, and vindicated from the imputation of 
illiberality. 

The Addresses of Bishop Kemp and Professor Onderdonk 
were delivered, on two different occasions, before the General 
Theological Seminary of the Church : — that of Bishop Kemp, at 

The Commencement,” (a term, we presume* to be understood 
in its Cambridge sense,) when the candidates for orders had 
completed their allotted j^eriod of study; — Professor Onder- 
donk’s on the opening of the Seminary after the vacation in 
November, 1824, when the institution was entering upon its 
fourth year. Bishop Kemp accordingly addresses himself en- 
tirely to the candidates for orders. lie gives a simple and brief 
statement of the primitive order of the Church, her liturgy, 
and her faith” — prefacing his observations with some ad- 
monitions respecting the important objects proposed to the 
Christian minister, and making a natural transition to his 
])rincipal subject, by adverting to the connexion between these 
objects and a regard to the established order of tlie Church. 
Under the first head, the appointment of three distinct orders 
in the Church is stated as capable of being traced to aj^ostolic 
times, though the appropriation of the names* of the orders 
is not of equal antiquity. 

“ It will surely cease to be contended, that the deacons were merely 
intended to be the agents of the charities of the Church, when the qua- 
lifications required were so high ; when it is .found to be a matter of 
fact, that they preached and administered baptism ; and when, in the 
view of* St. Paul, they were an order in the ministry passing through a 
probationary state to a higher degree. 

“ Nor is it of the least consequence to allege, that presbyters were 
in the apostolic church sometimes designated overseers, or bishops. For 
the orders then were, deacons, presbyters, and apostles. The term 
bishop was not appropriated to the highest order until after the age of 
the apostles. When presbytersj^ therefore, were called overseers, or 
bishops, it was in reference to l!heir own flocks or cures. 

“ To th^se divinely-constituted orders of the ministry were allotted 
duties corresponding to their age and station. The deacons preached 
and baptized. The presbyters preached, administered both the sacra- 
ments, and governed their own churches. The bishops, in addition to 
these, performed the awful duty of ordination, superintended the con- 
duct of the other orders, and confirmed the baptized.” — Pp. 6, 7. 

This is safe and unassailable ground, on which our Church 
polity may be restedn Some writers have, we think, endeavoured 
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to carry tHe point too far, by ur^ng the case of the seventy dis- 
ciples as that of presbyters ordained by our Lord himself : this 
is to infer more from the simple fact than the fact itself will 
warrant* ' We only hear of these persons being sent by our Lord 
on a particular commission, which may have expired when the 
occasion itself ceased on which they were sent. And we do not 
read of our Lord having ordained them by any form, as he did 
the Apostles, wlien he breathed on them, and saM, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,” &c. He gifted them with supernatural 
powers ; but we cannot argue their ordination to the priesthood 
from that circumstance, as the gift of tongues was afterwards 
conferred on many who only held the rank of believers. Be- 
sides, if the tradition preserved by Epiphanius^e true, that the 
seven deacons, first ordained by the Apostles, were chosen out 
t)f these seventy, it is impossible that they could have been 
already priests, as an ordination to a subordinate office would 
then have been unnecessary. Indeed, the supposition that the 
seventy were ordained priests, militates, in our opinion, with 
the economy of the preaching of the gospel. Christ selected 
certain men as his Apostles, whom he appointed as the heirs of 
his ministry to preach the gospel to every creature when his 
own course should be finished. So long as he was himself on 
earth, he was, as it should seem, the only Priest of the New 
Covenant; but when he departed, he then sent tlie Holy 
Spirit, which, descending on his Apostles immediately should 
through them perpetuate that priesthood, as far as man could 
execute its functions, which he had discharged so long as lie 
was present among us in his own person. The Apostles accord- 
ingly must be regarded as his full representatives — as occu- 
pying by a delegated aiitliority that place which the Saviour 
himself had held as a minister, in virtue of his word; As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you i ' — and the sub- 
division of the ministry ought therefore, in the natural^order 
of things, to be referred to them exclusively, acting under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, as well in the peculiar appoint- 
ments which they made for the salvation of men’s souls, as in 
the doctrines which they taught. They received his full au-^ 
thority — to others after them they could depute either that 
authority in its full extent which vrould originate the order of 
bishops, or such portions of it as they mighi* deem requisite, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit^ for the disperfsation of 
the gospel to the people — whence would arise the limited au- 
thorities of the priest and the deacon.’’*' 

Dr. Kemp argues, that even supposing the polity of the 
Church to be merely a human constitution, it ought to be acted 


* See some excellent observations on the subject of Episcopacy by Bishop 
Ileber, in his Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 181—^1 T(tyfor*s Works, Vol. I, 
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upon according to its sx>ecial provisions. But regar(ling it as a 
sacred institution, we cannot alter it unless upon the presump- 
tion that tliei^e are any among us equal in gifts to the Apostles : 
and that as spiritual blessings are the objects propoEed in the 
, Church, we cannot hope to obtain these in any other way than 
by the channels which Divine mercy has appointed. He ob- 
serves,, that we find , the same kind of proof of the character 
and provisicais of the Church by historical documents; which 
we have of any temporal government; and that ecclesiastical 
polity, being spiritual^ is not a thing to be accommodated to 
circumstances and times, but must remain the same under all 
civil governments* He alludes to the abandonment of episco- 
pacy on the patf of the continental refonners, notwithstanding 
the attachment of many of them to it as the primitive order of 
the Church, as attributable to their hasty zeal in precipitat- 
ing the measure of reformation, and not leaving the result to the 
sure workings of Divine Providence. And while he refrains from 
condemning all those societies of Christians which have de- 
parted from the apostolic model, as guilty of vanity or wicked- 
ness, he asserts it to be the bounden duty of all to follow that 
order in the Church w^hich has been appointed. 

But living, as we do, under a divine religion, where the means are 
prescribed as well as the end, we consider ourselves neither at liberty 
to neglect the one nor to disregard the other. And while our blessed 
Lord told his followers, ^ that there should arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and should shew great signs and wonders, in so much that if 
it were possible they should deceive the very elect,* we need not wonder 
that there sliould also arise false churches, — But wh^n we maintain the 
character of the Church, we must not forget that this Churcli was 
formed ‘ for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ ; till we all come in the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of .God, unto a perfect man, 
imto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,’ ” — Pp. 10, 11. 

IJii&er the second head of his ‘‘ Address,” Dr. Kemp points 
out the divine excellence of the Liturgy as a form of prayer. 
The value of appointed forms he infers from the fact that they 
are the collective wisdom of the Church ; whereas private forms 
must savour of the peculiar weaknesses of individuals; and 
refers to the services desenbed in the Old Testament, as af- 
fording an example of such devotional forms as those employed 
in the CXiurch, especially in the matter of alternate divine praise 
from the minister and congregation. 

Lastly, he treats of the faith of the Church. And here he 
is employed in shewing the importance of established formularies 
containing the articles of religion professed by the Church. 

Ajitbough holy Scripture be the source of all truth, yet considering 
thaj; thff doctrines of our Saviour are to be drawn from conversations 
that lie held, and ii^tructions that he delivered, for about three years ; 
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considering, that the illustrations, the defence, and the application of 
these doctrines by his inspired followers, are spread through a number 
of epistles, written on different occasions, and addressed to different 
nations ; and that the primitive history of the Church, while under in- 
spired rulers, extends to several years ; it was surely of great use to 
collect the most important of these doctrines into a small compass. 
This, it seems, was done before the death of the apostles, and was 
termed ‘ the form, of sound wordsy * the words qf faitky or ‘ the princi-- 
pies of the doctrine of Christy and afterwards the Creed* * The ancient 
Churches,' says Archbishop Seeker, ‘ had marty such creeds ; some 
longer, others shorter, differing on several heads in phrase, but agreeing 
in method and sense ; of which that called the Apostles’ Creed is one.* 
And indeed it is hardly possible to conceive how a Church can exist 
without a creed. For while the Scriptures are referred to as the only 
creed, this will open a door for great latitude of interpretation and 
endless schisms in the Church.** — Pp. 14, 15. 

The Bishop further insists on the necessity of fixing, at an 
early period, correct notions of the Church and of religion in 
general, from the difficulty of attaining the truth, even by vigo- 
rous efforts, where the mind has already been j)re-occupied 
with error. 

“ It is of immense importance for young clergymen to be correctly 
instructed in the character of the Church and the principles of religion 
at an early period. For when great labour and pains are taken to fix 
in the mind erroneous systems, and to chain it down to false views, as 
soon as mature judgment and free inquiry prevail, the mind will break 
its shackles, and unless controlled by divine influence, will rush into a 
variety of doctrines, bearing perhaps no nearer resemblance to the 
truth. The commotions and changes that liave taken place in this 
country, yield but too faithful a practical commentary on this position.*’ 
— P. 15. 

He concludes his Address” with the following exhortation: 

“ The Church, Gentlemen, through Diving goodness, having esta- 
blished this Seminary, may well be considered as holding the following 
language to you, her beloved children — ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.* 
Through this immense country, scattered as you will no doubt be, by 
a wise Providence, you are to carry the doctrines and the consolation of 
grace, to raise your fellow men from a state of moral disease and weak- 
ness, and to supply them with the means of spiritual health and sal- 
vation. ‘ Ye are the light of the world.’ The chastized and holy 
characters, which, through the discipline of the Church and the influence 
of grace, you have acquired, will shine as specimens of Christian purity ; 
and while you teach what Christians pught to know, you will shew what 
Christians ought to be. 

“ May God of his infinite goodness bless, preserve, and keep you; 
may he render you the happy instruments of introducing many in- 
habitants into the realnw of bliss, «so that when your ministry shall 
draw towards a close, you may be able to adopt the language of St. 
Paul, ‘ I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
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ness, which the L6rd« the righteous Judge, vshall give me ^t that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love hiS appearing/ 
— Pp. 15, 16. 

The Address”aof Professor Onderdonk has for Its subject 
the relation which such an institution as that of the Theological 
Seminary of t^e Episcopal Church of the United States bears 
to the interests of religion and the Church. 

Commencing with some general observations oil the insufficiency 
of human reason in its unassisted state, to originate, or at any <rate 
to preserve an uncorrufit religion in the world, and hence arguing 
the necessity of a revelation, which revelation is alone to be 
found in the volume of the Bible ; he deduces from these facts 
the importance of such an institution of religious edufiation as 
that which then occupied their attention. For the Bible, he 
argues, being considered as the source of all true religion, de- 
mands learning and study in consequence of its peculiar cha- 
racter, in order to obtain from it the wisdom necessary for 
salvation. All need not go through the same labour of inves- 
tigation ; but there should always be some furnished with the 
means of making the truth clear to the understanding of others 
who are not themselves qualified for the task of interpretation. 

‘‘ That all may be thus benefited and enlightened by a process for 
which few have time, and many not ability, the teachers of religion 
should devote themselves to this accurate and careful study of revela- 
tion ; and should, consequently, be provided with the knowledge, and 
inured to the labour, which it requires. 

“ To this great end our Theological Seminary is designed to be con- 
ducive.” — Pp. 8, 9. 

The Professor then adverts to the various departments of in- 
quiry which ought to engage the attention of the theological 
student, and which accordingly enter into the system of education 
adopted at the Seminary, such as — The 'examination into the 
evidences of the genuineness and authenticity of the Bible — 
the critical study of the languages in which it is written, and 
of the just principles of its interpretation — the systematic de- 
velopment of the Scriptural doctrines and precepts — and the 
inquiry into the nature and constitution of the Christian 
(5hurch. The importance of the last subject is well enforced 
in the following passage: • 

“ If there is, as fisom revelation it is obvious that there is, in the 
Avorld, a divinely-constituted society of such a high and holy character, 
and so intimately connected with the integrity and advancement of the 
religion of th^ Redeemer, and with man’s spiritual and eternal welfare, 
surely to those who duly appreciate the great and precious privileges 
of the gospel, it must be regarded as of the utmost importance to 
ascertain where this society is to be found, in order that its blessings 
may be ^oyed. And when we consider the state of things in the pre- 
sent dayV and how, from various and opposite quarters, and under 
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various and discordant circumstances, we hear the claims, Lo ! here it 
is, and lo 1 It is there, he must have little Sensibility to the infportance 
of the divine precept, * One Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ who does 
not see the^vital importance of entering seriously and at large into an 
inquiry for that Church which Christ established.** — Pp. 11, 12. 

The objection to theological learning, drawn from a mistaken 
notion of the sufficiency of the Scriptures, is Afterwards ob- 
viated — first, frorp the simple fact that the Scrip^ircs must be 
read^ by the generality of Christians in the foim of translations ^ 
jjnd then from the circumstance that religious teachers are a di- 
vine appointment no less than the written word. 

“ Allowing, however, that translations could and did give a completely 
accurate view of the original Scriptures, the objection may be met on 
another ground. God’s dealings and dispensations towards us are to 
be received as they are vouchsafed. It is clearly obvious that besides 
giving us the Scriptures, as the source of all religious knowledge, God 
has ever been pleased to appoint in his Church religious teachers^ As, 
however, it is still true that the Bible is the source of all religious 
knowledge, it follows that these teachers were designed to explain and 
enforce the doctrines and precepts of the Bible ; and consequently, that 
there are qualifications for explaining and enforcing those doctrines and 
precepts, to which Christians at largo arc not to be supposed to havo 
attained. That, therefore, it is right and necessary, in order that the 
Scrii)tures may produce their full effect, that the instructions of a well- 
qualified ministry go with them, is no derogation from the perfection 
of the Scriptures, because they were not designed to be otherwise suf- 
ficient. This is the clear order of God’s providence, and, therefore, is 
right and the best, and demands our grateful assent and co-operation, 

“ The explanations of Holy Writ which the members of the Church 
are to derive from its ministers, are not to be received and admitted 
merely because they arc theirs. They must exhibit the warranty of 
Scripture for what they advance, and give sucli reasons and proofs a? 
will render the people’s assent an enlightened one.” — Pp. 15, 16, 

Having thus deduced, from tlie course oT instruction pursued, 
the important relation which the Theological Seminary bears to 
the inculcation of true religion, the Professor further points 
out its great subserviency to the interests of the Church. 

“ And besides, and intimately connected with, this favourable bearin^^ 
upon the interests of religion generally^ our Seminary must exert a 
most happy influence on the interests df that Church which, 

' Founded in truth ; by blood^of martyrdoqi 
Cemented ; by the hands of wisdom reared • 

In beauty of holiness ; with ordered pomp 
Decent and unreproved f 

commands our admiration, concentres our affections, is approved by our 
judgments, is recommended by experience of its instrumentality to 
edification and holiness, a6d ought have our best prayers, and our 
most willing and devoted efforts in its behalf. , That Church, my 
brethren, in these days of increasing indifference to the great and.pre- 
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cious truths* and the holy requisitions* of the gospel* stands as the 
gospers*hest and most efficient friend, firmly maintaining, S.nd.strongIy 
guarding, its distinctive principles, and incessantly enforcing them* in 
all their purity and all their fulness. It provides a sure resting place 
for those who are wharied and disquieted with being carriea about with 
every wind of doctrine* and a truly evangelical bond of unity for those 
who like not tho distractions of divers and jarring systems of ecclesias- 
tical order. 

“ Through the means of our Seminary, the char^ter of that Church 
is to be raised in the community, her principles better understood, and 
more duly appreciated, dnd, as is always the consequence, her borders 
enlarged, and her influence increased.** — P. 19. 

The excellence of the Institution having been thus illustrated 
by the important objects to which it has reference, its claims on 
public patronage and support are ably enforced in the sequel 
of the Address.” 

“ Much yet remains to be done to give the Seminary a fair opportu- 
nity of effecting all the good for which it is designed and fitted. 
Surely it will not, and cannot be that so good a cause will be urged in 
vain. That cause is urged by society at large, which sees in the re- 
ligion* to be thus extended and enforced, the best friend to its good 
order, and to that pure morality which lies at the basis of its welfare. 
It is urged by our country, which recognizes that religion as the most 
efficient mean of national prosperity and honour. It is urged by the 
sweet endearments and the pure enjoyments of domestic life, and of 
friendly intercourse, which see in it the fostering of those tender af- 
fections, and the inculcation of those pure and heavenly principles, 
which draw still more closely every social tie, and confirm and hallow 
every virtuous sensibility. It is urged by the blesscUl gospel, to the 
inculcation and enforcement of whose principles and precepts, in their 
genuine purity and sanctity, this Seminary is devoted. It is urged by 
the Church, which the Redeemer loved even unto death, for it is con-, 
secrated to the promotion of its primitive unity and purity, and of its 
best interests. It is mged by the Divine Head of the Church, who 
sees in this identity of the cause of our Seminary with that of his 
mystical body, an humble, but, through his blessing, efficient mean of 
promoting the spiritual and eternal good designed by the stupendous 
plan of man’s redemption.”— P. 22, 

' Among the objects for which increased funds are required 
for the Institution* Mr. On/ierdonk mentions the erection of 
buildings and immediate pecuniary assistance to such of the 
students as were In need of it. The Trustees, we are happy to 
find* have determined on proceeding with the requisite buildings* 
in the full confidence of future support. As to a collection for 
the latter eUect* the author informs us in a note, that it was ' 
made accbr<^ng to custom, though some of the friends of the 
Institution doubted its expediency. He shews, in answer to 
the objections of such persons, that many, from the want of 
such help, had been compelled to seek other channels of ob- 
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lading a'^UveBhood, when their hearts were given to the 
ministeriar profession, or to divide their attention with other 
pursuits necessary for their suj>port ; which must of course di- 
minish “ their efficiency in the actual exercise of the sacred 

E rofe&sion, whose immediate duties would not allow them much 
‘isure for retrieving lost ground* He also adverts to the fact 
that candidates of the Episcopal Church had found a refuge in 
the seminaries of, other communions, where they h^d been most 
liberally aided, and in some instances entirely supported, while 
prosecuting their theological studies. This circumstance, while 
it is highly honourable to those communions which have thus 
reared the scions of another stock, ought certainly to provoke 
to jeiiloury in good works the friends of the Church, that she 
may not be less kind to her own than strangers have proved 
themselves. Haply, too, such fostering in alien arms may be 
the means of transferring the affections of the persons so es- 
sentially benefited, from their natural parent, the Episcopal 
Church, to those societies of Christians which have adopted 
them. And scarcely indeed could such persons be blamed if 
they preferred that religious fraternity which greeted them with 
open heart and hand, above that whose ear seemed deaf to 
their calls for support and encouragement. It is time indeed 
for all true Episcopalians in the United Stiites to look to the 
means of securing such persons from the contagious influence of 
heterodox opinions, w hich so powerfully recommend themselves 
by acts of kindness. The opportunity is past for considering 
the expediency of giving charitable help to such as may require 
it — the duty is imperatively forced upon them. The Professor, 
however, by no means despairs of that support for wdiich he so 
earnestly pleads. He anticipates the period when permanent 
endowments shall be established in the American I'heological 
Seminary correspondent to those at our Universities, wdiich 
have been, he justly observes, under Go'd, the means of bless- 
ing the world with the burning and shining lights of evangelical 
knowledge, which have been afforded in a. large portion of the 
distinguished prelatcfs, and other able divines, whom that Church 
has reared since the lleformation.” 

The Church of liiigland ow^cs indeed a deep debt of gratitude* 
to those institutions, in w hich her moble band of teachers and 
pastors of the Word have been i^urtured and trained to their 
holy calling. And those on whom is dcvolv ed the task*of laying 
the foundation of an institution of clerical education, cannot do 
better than imitate the sound wisdom in which the universities 
of this land have , been devised and framed. Tlie.chaigicteristic 
points in which one country differs from anotlier, must of course 
be regarded, in any attempt to introduce into one, institutions 
formed and matured in another. Our universities pre-suppose 
an established apd predominant national religion. But wdiere, 
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on the other hand,. as in tlie United States of Ameiflca, th^P^ is 
no established religion, there can be no extensive combination 
for the purposes of general learning. Those who determine to 
exclude religion .from their course of education, may tmite in 
some general plan of instruction, as we have seen in the recent 
irreligious project of a “ London University;*’ but such teaching 
as that proposed by our metropolitan illuniinators, whose only 
test of admission to their ippoPTitmipioy is, / 

*** Ilofow^ 0£Oi)c ffv ; ‘TTpuroy ydp &tol 

VOfilfffX OVK COTt*”* ' 

is happily not a symptom of American education. Religion 
is regarded in the United States in its proper light, as the 
grand object of all education — as that which must be taught 
at any rate, liowcvcr it may fare with other branches of know- 
ledge. As all sects, therefore, are on a parity there, as far as the 
State is concerned, each must have its appropriate seminary of 
learning, if it would maintain an orthodox faith according to its 
own views. And from this circumstance will result a moye ex- 
clusive devotion to theological studies in each seminary, as it is 
in its theological opinions that its distinctive character con^ts. 
Whereas our Universities, on the other hand, are far from 
being merely theological seminaries. The promotion of sound 
religion is their grand object, but it is not their sole, nor, in all 
cases, their direct object. They endeavour rather to cultivate 
and discipline the mind of the student previously, that he may 
enter more competently on the study of the architectonic 
scfence of theology. 

Regarding, however, the Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testtot Episcopal Church of the United States as the best plan 
of education which can be. adopted under existing circumstances, 
we cannot but admire the excellent arrangements which have 
been made in it for conveying professional instruction. If it is 
not adapted to produce theologians of that gigantic stature 
which a more various and extended course of erudition can alone 
produce — such as were those veteran champions of our Church 
who pleaded the Lord’s controversy with the Papists and the 
Sectaries of another day — still it is admirably suited to bring a 
great quantity of that talent which falls to the lot of the ma- 
jority, into the ^emce of religion, and to render it most effective 
in the cAuse. It is no small praise of an institution, to say that 
it is calculated to produce a number of valuable parochial mi- 
nisters, and to furnish them with that wisdom whicn shall enable 
them to direct the souls of men into the way of everlasting life* 
Ili^ne thing, certainly, our ^^merican |)rethren of the Episcopal 

* Thdr vofuapa, their current coin, is of a far more material dnd phljpable 
aaturc, such as suffices to pay the interest of capital and salaries of lecturers. 
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Cl^urch hold forth an example to us all, whether as members 
of mi univeVsity or as private Christians — that single eye with 
which, all their proceedings appear to be directed to the glory 
of God. r, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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AN •EXAMINATION INTO THE CHARGE OF HETERO- 
DOXY BROUGHT AGAINST EMINENT MEN. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONa OF LOCKE. 

In a Second Letter to the Editor of the Christian Remembrancero 
Dear Sir, 

In a former letter I offered some remarks relative to the religious 
opinions of Sir I. Newton : at the conclusion of that letter, I led your 
readers to expect a similar inquiry into the cases of other individuals, 
who have fallen under the same imputation of heterodoxy. From the 
review taken of Sir I. Newton's opinions, it is, I trust, evident, that 
while I contend for the absence of all proof of his alleged Socinianism, 
and the existence of several clear avowals very hostile to such an 
imputation, yet I am far from maintaining that his belief in every 
particular was perfectly free from error. I make this remark in order 
that my object in offering those as well as tlie present observations may 
be clearly understood. 

The examples of great philosophers are brought forward with tri- 
umph by the Unitarian writers, that the superficial disciples of a system 
arrogating to itself a peculiarly philosophical character, niight, by the 
sanction of such distinguished names, be brought to suppose that the 
principles of true philosophy required the rejection of all mysteries in 
religion. If, therefore, it can be shewn, that the distinguished persons 
alluded to did not adopt any such principles of^heological investigation 
ip connexion with philosophical considerations^ and did not deny any 
article of faith on the ground of philosophical views, the main object of 
the inquiry will be answered. And even if, in their detail, the religious 
opinions of these philosophers should be far from orthodox, still the 
principle upon which those opinions were taken up being sliewn to b^ 
entirely unconnected with philosophy, the sanction of their authority 
cannot he any longer urged for that unwarrantable perversion both oi 
philosophy and religion, which is ably characterized byLord Bacon, as 

Phiiosophia phantastica, religio haeretica." • 

These remarks will apply, perhaps, more peculiarly to the cai^ie I am 
now about to consider, than to that before discussed. It is the ground- 
work rather than the superstructure of the religious opinions of that 
profound thinker, Locke, that I am at present engaged to examine.* 

• Some statements on this subject will be found in Archbishop Magee's work, 
VoL hi. Note, p. 115, &c. 
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The writings of this eminent man on theological subjects aijS hpth'moite 
numerous and more directly bearing on the great doctrines of Chris*^ 
tianity than those of Newton. In his works there is much to irfiidt 
neither I, nor any orthpdoxson of the Church of Inland, Ga% subscribe* 
At the same time it fair to say> that his views hare l^en to a great 
extent misrepresented, and censured for faults whichi it appears to me, 
cannot by any certain proofs be detected in them^ Those who are in 
the least acquainted with the history of theological controversy in this 
country, are well aware with what unusual bitternei^s and acrimony the 
attack was raised against his work on The Reasonableness^ of Christianity. 
The imputation of SocinJanism was among the mildest which w ere then 
heaped upon him. In reference to the present inquiry, it will be quite 
mfinecessary to enter upon the arguments urged on either side in these 
controversies. My primary object is to ascertain, from what Locke 
has himself avowed, whether he considered any abstract principle of 
reason to form a ground for rejecting the mysteries of religion ; as well 
as to exhibit, by his mode of stating the doctrines of Christianity, to 
what extent and in what sense he maintained them. 


It has always appeared to me that if a man once admits the existence 
of a Deity, he is, in fact, admitting the most incomprehensible of all 
mysteries, and therefore cannot in consistency reject any others if 
sufficiently proved by revelation. How far such a view may have in- 
fluenced Locke's belief, I do not know ; but his admission of the un- 
speakable mysteriousness of this primary truth is most unequivocal. * I 
shall content myself by merely referring the reader to the Essay, Book ii. 
Ch. Id, § 3, 12, compared with Book iv. Ch. 10. His work entitled “ The 
Reasonableness of Christianity as delivered in tlie Scriptures,” is founded 
entirely on the principle that Scripture is to be implicitly followed as 
the sole guide in the search after religious truth ; and in the very first 
of this book he expressly condemns those who would reduce* the 
gospel to a mere system of morality, and make Christ only the restorer 
of natural religion. On the other hand he controverts the doctrine of 
the condemnation of man by the fall of Adam, as inconsistent with the 
divine goodness ; but this it should seem chiefly on the ground that he 
does not conceive the words of Scripture to warrant such an interpre- 
tation. His peculiar hypothesis of the nature of the scheme of re- 
demption, and the design of the gospel, whilst it is opposed to the latter 
doctrine, is not less so to the former, which he considers an equally 
ctthable opposite extreme. 

j It is in the developement of this hypothesis, both in the work last 
mentioned, and in his Commentary on the Epistles, that the author ik 
led to deny the condemnation of* mankind as involved in the sentence 


pronounced on Adam* He restficts the meaning of that sentence solely 
to corporeal death, and makes the restoration of immortality to be the 
obiect of (grist's coming. But all this, it seems to me most evident, is 
omy the result of his not taking a sufficiently accurate and extended 
view of the contents of Scripture ; of his resting too exclusively on a 
poniem of the sacred writings, an<^ not taking due care to 
and combine the testimony afforded by the whole. No part 
r or ibis interpr^tion is, as far as I can ascertain, adopted upon the 
ground of any peculiar philosophic theory, or upon any d priori 
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miinptions Inspecting the nature of the divine attributes or dispetisatidtis. 
It is solely upheld in conformity with the idea the author entertained 
(founded too upon an over literd interpretation of a passage in Scrip- 
ture) that “ to the poor the gospel was preached,” and consequently 
nothing ought to be found in it but what would *be plain to their ap- 
prehensions. (Pp. 2, 304. folio, 1740.) 

In regard to the general principle of submitting oui understandings 
to the reception o^^divine mysteries, the following passage will, I think, 
be regarded as a v^ry clear admission of its reasonableness. (P. ^55.) 

It fs- enough to justice the fitness of any thing to be done> by resolving 
it into the wisdom of God, who has done it ; whereof our narrow under- 
standings and short views may utterly incapacitate us to judge. We 
know' little of this visible, and nothing at all of the state of that intel- 
lectual world — wherein are infinite numbers and degrees of spirits' out 
of the reach of our ken or guess — and therefore know not what trans- 
actions there were between God and our Saviour, in reference to' his 
kingdom. We know not what need there was to set up a head and a 
chieftain, in opposition to the jirince of this world, the prince of the 'power 
of th^jdr, &c., whereof there are more than obscure intimations in 
Scripture.^ And we shall take too much upon us, if we shall call God’s 
wisdo¥n or providence to account, and pertly condemn for needless, all 
that our w’eak and perhaps biassed understandings cannot account for. 

‘‘ Though this general answer be reply enougR to the forementioned 
demand, and such as a rational man or fair searcher after truth will 
acquiesce in, yet in this particular case the wisdom and goodness of 
God has shewn itself so visibly to common apprehensions, that it hath 
furnished us abundantly wherewitlial to satisfie the curious and inquisi- 
tive, who will not take a blessing, unless they be instructed what need 
they had of it, and why it was bestowed upon them. 

•• The great and many advantages we receive by the coming of 
Jesus the Messiah, will shew that it was not without need, that he was 
sent into the world.” 

To the same purport is the following observation (p. 300) : ** AH 
divine revelation requires the obedience of faith and every one is 

to receive all the parts of it with a docility*and disposition prepared 
to embrace and assent to all truths coming from God, and submit his 
mind to whatever shall appear to him to bear that character.” See 
ako Second Vind. p. 265. 

In one place (Second Vind. p. 281) Locke expressly denies that he is 
sifollower of any sect or party ; a disciple neither of Socinus, ArminiuS, 
Calvin, or any other ; but simply -a Christian. 

One of the principal grounds of accusation with which Locke was 
assailed, was, that he endeavoured to reduce the whole of tj;ie Christian 
foith to one single article, and wished to overlook a large portion of the 
New Testament, and consider a variety of doctrines usually esteemed 
important, as unessential. I am at present but little concerned in wishing 
to vindicate him from this charge in a general point of view : my in- 
quiry is directed to thispa^rticular question: — does this attempt at sim- 
plilication lead to any thing like Socinian doctrines, or was it conduc’ti^ ” 
ui any thing like the same spirit, or on the same principles as those 
which characterize Unitarianism ? The following, among many other 
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passages which might be quotedt apj^ars to me t<r afford a tofevahly 
cisive answer. (Second Vind. p. ^70.) **Thie,*^(via^ all that is necessary 
to salvation^) ** though it be contained in a few words, and those not 
hard to be understo^ ; though it be in one voluntary act oi^the mind, 
relinquishing all irreghlar courses, and submitting itself to the Rule of 
him whom God had sent to be our King, and promised to be our Sa- 
viour'; yet ir having relation to the race of mankind, from the first man 
4ddm^ to the end of the world, it being a contrivanc^yrHerein God haa 
dis]^ayed so mdch of his wisdom and goodness to tl« corrupt and lost 
sons of men, and it beisig a design to which the Afanigbty had atpo* 
culiar regard in the whom constitution and economy of die JervSy asT 
weU as in the prophecies and history of the Old Testament : this was 
a foundation capable of large superstructures; 1. In explaining the 
occasion, necessity, use, and end of his Coming; Next in* proving 
him to be the Person Promised by a correspondence of his birth, life, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection, to all those prophecies and types 
of him, which had given the expectation of such a Deliverer ; and to 
diose descriptions of him whereby he might be known when he did 
come ; 3. In the discovery of the sort, constitution, extent, and ma- 
nagement of his Kingdom ; 4. In shewing from what we are delivered 
by him, and how that deliverance is wrought out, and what are the 
consequences of it. 

“ These, and a gresrt many more the like, afford great numbers of 
truths, delivered both in tlie historical, epistolary, and prophetical 
writings of the New 7'estament, wherein the mysteries of the gospel, 
hidden from former ages, were discovered, and that more fully, I grant, 
after the pouring out of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles..'’ 

With respect to the particular doctrine of the sentence passed on 
Adam and his posterity, this, as I have already observed, is understood 
by the author as involving only corporeal death. Imniortality he re- 
presents as the gift of God conferred on the righteous by Jesus Christ ; 
exclusion from Paradise and loss of immortality being the portion of 
sinners^ (P. 13.) He maintains the doctrine of justification by faith ; 
those who are not thus justified being, it should seem, merely deprived 
of immortality. But it is somewhat remarkable, that he afterwards 
speaks of the wicked at the day of judgment “ receiving death, the 
just reward of sin,” and terms it “ a second death.” (P. S08.) 

Besides this, he subsequently, in giving an outline of our Lord’s pre- 
cepts, mentions his forbidding sins, “ on pain of hell fire.” (P.‘ SIS-) 
’I&e expression is used without any comment. In another place (p. 2Siy 
he still more expressly speaks of our Lord urging his commandments 
on his ’disciples “ with the enfofeen^ent of unspeakable rewards and 
punishments in another world, acGording to their obedience or disobedi- 
ence.” Again, ** Does he their king command, and is it an indifierent 
thing? or will their happiness or misery not at all depend upon it 
whether they obey or no ?” (Ibid.) 

jSe^after wards quotes the expressions of our Lord descriptive of the 
laijt Judgment, and of the sentences of retribution both on the good 
aiiiif|i^cked, without the least attempt to explain away or omit the ex- 
rll^esi^ioiiB relating to future punishments ; his object all along being to 
, Shew^the necessity of moral obedience as the consequence of a justifying 
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faitfai and that the future retribution will be according to men’s workL 
In another^ passage he speaks of the prospect of heaven and bell/’ as 
that which must “ cast a slight upon the short pleasures and pains of 
this present state.’’ (P. 288.) See also his Commentary on the Epistles, 
Rom. ii. and Eph. v. 6. • 

These instances appear to me very clear indications that though die 
author did not consider the sentence passed on Adam, to involve eternal 
perdition, ye^ in jnetuintaining this opinion he by no means intended to 
deny the doctrihd^of future punishments for the actuals, sins of meitf as 
thciSdcinians do. 

As to Locke’s opinion on the grand doctrfiie of our Lord’s divinity, 
the following are, I think, clear and express testimonies. (Reasonable- 
ness, p. 171.) Indeed (John xiv. 9) our Saviour tells Philij), he that 
hath see'i^ me hath seen the Father^ And adds (v. 10), Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father^ and the Father in me ? the words that I 
speak unto you I speak not of myself : hut the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works. Which being in answer to Philipps words (v. 9) 
Shew us the Father, seem to import thus much : No man hath seen God 
at any time ; he is known only by his works. And that he is my 
Father, and I the Son of God, i. c. the Messiah, you may know by the 
works I have done ; which it is impossible I could do of myself, but by 
the union I have with God my Father. For that, by being in God and 
God in him, he signifies such an union with God, that God operates in 
and by him, appears not only by the words above cited out of v. 10, 
(which can scarce otherwise be made coherent sense,) but also from the 
same phrase used again by our Saviour presently after (v. 20) : At that 
day, viz. after his resurrection, when they should see him again, ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you : i.^e. By the 
works I shall enable you to do, through a power I have received from 
the Father : wliich whoever sees me do, must acknowledge the Father 
to be in me ; and whoever sees you do, must acknowledge me to be in 
you. And therefore he says (v. 12), Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he also do; because I go 
unto my Father. Though I go away, yet I shall be in you who believe 
in me ; and ye shall be enabled to do miracles also for the carrying on 
of my kingdom, as I have done ; that it may be manifested to others 
that you are sent by me, as I have evidenced to you that I am sent by 
the Father. And hence it is that he says in the immediately preceding 
(v. 11), Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ; f 
not, believe me for the sake of the works themselves* Let the works 
that 1 have done convince you that I am sent by the Father ; that he 
is with me, and that I do nothing bift by lus will, and by virtue of the 
union I have with him ; and that com^equently I am the Messiah, who 
am anointed, "sanctified, and separate by the Father to Ae work for 
which he hath sent me. 

•• God nevertheless out of his infinite mercy willing to bestow eternal 
life on mortal men, sends Jesus Christ into the world; who beins con- 
ceived in the womb of a virgin (that had not known man) by the im- 
mediate power of God, \^as properly the Son of God, according to what 
the angel declared to his mother, Luke i. 30 — 85, ‘ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
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khee i therefore also that Holy Thing whicH^sbidl be born of thee ai^l 
be called the Son of God.* So that being tne Son of God/ he was> like 
his Father, immortal; as he tells us, John v. ^6, ^ As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself/ 

** This may serve vi little to explain the ihnnoriality of tne Sons of 
God, wh6 are'in this like their Father made after his image and like- 
ness. Biit that, pur Saviour was so, he himself further declares (John 
X. 1 8), where speaking of his life he says, No one ijfketh it from Jwe, 
but I lay it dorm of my self • I have porver to lay w down^ and I have 
power to take it iip ogam which he could not have had, if he had been 
a mortal man, the son of*a man,' of the seed of A dam, or else had by 
any transgression forfi^ited his life ; for the rvages of sin is death'' See 
also Second Vind. pp. 301, 339, 377. 

To these may be added one or two equally strong passages from his 
Commentary on the Epistles. Thus he says (Rom. i. 3, Paraph.), 

Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who according to the 
flesh, i. e. as to the body which he took in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, his Mother, was of the posterity and lineage of David ac- 
cording to the spirit of holiness, i. e. as to that more pure aud spiritual 
part which in him overruled all, and kept even his frail flesh holy and 
apodess from the least tiaint of sin, and was of another extraction, &c. 
Note. — ‘ According to the spirit of holiness,’ is here manifestly opposed 
to ‘ according to the flesh,* in the foregoing verse ; and so must mean 
that more pure and spiritual part in him, which, by divine extraction, 
he had immediately from God. Unless this be so understood, the an- 
tithesis is lost.** 

In that remarkable passage, Rom. ix. 5, which, the reader will rer 
member,, has afforded room for so singularly clever a display of critical 
acumen to Mr. Belsham and his friends, Locke has made a difference 
in the rendering, which has been ably criticized by Archbishop Magee, 
VoLiii; Note, p. 113, et seq. But while, by this alteration, he would 
take away one part of the testimony to our Lord’s divinity, it is re- 
markable that he allows to remain the other part of the text, which is 
in effect almost equivalent. The paraphrase is, “ Of them” (the Jews) 
“ as fleshly extraction, Christ is come, he who is over all, God be 
blessed for ever^ Amen," 

The sufferings of Christ are scarcely at all alluded to in the treatise 
on the “ Reasonableness,” &:c. This indeed was one of the most 
weighty charges brought against the author, and on which he has taken 
p^ticular pains to defend himself in his “ Vindication.” From exa- 
mining the tenor of his reasoning, I am disposed to think, that in what- 
ever liglit Locke really regarded •this event, his silence respecting it 
was ramer because die doctrinsd explanation of it did not materially 
affect the peculiar hypothesis he was maintaining. The* following in^ 
cidental notices of it are deserving attention. After maintaining; as 
before quoted; that our Lord’s nature was not that of a mortal' man, he 

f 'ves this as the reason why he was able to lay down his life for others. 

" that hath incurred dCiftli for his Awii transgression, cannot 

his life for another, ai our Saviour professes he did. ‘ For 
the. Just One / Acts vii. 57 and xii. 14, ‘ Who knew no sin / 
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2 Cor. V..21 : ‘ Who did no sin, neither was guile found, ki his.inoiiA/ 
And thus// As by man oanie death, so by man came the resurrection 
of the dead/ For as in Adam all die, so. in Christ shall all. be made 
alive/ 

“ For tills laying down his life for others, our^aviour tells us, John 
X. 17, ‘ Therefore does my Father love me, because 1 lay down my life 
that I might take it again.’ Ar^d this his obedience and suffering was 
rewarded with a kingdom,” &c. 

In the controversy which arose between Locke an4 Mr. Edwards, 
his omission of any express mention of the satisfaction wrought by the 
deafti of Christ became^ a prominent topic of discussion. How for 
Locke may have succeetled in defending himself for the omission, I 
will not undertake to determine, but content myself with referring die 
reader to First Vind. p. 2G5 ; Second Vind. pp. 120, 128, ii07. 

In another passage he speaks of “an impious and irreligious epithet 
given to the Holy Jesus,” and designates it as ** a profane expression 
applied to the Captfiin of our salvation, who freely gave himself up to 
death for us.” (Second Vind. p. 326.) 

Some extracts in vindication of Locke’s omission of “ the Satisfac* 
tion,” from Mr. Bold, wlio had defended him in the controversy, are 
given (Second V^ind. p. 37 0, Sic,) A remark wliich Locke has introduced 
appears to me so full and explicit a statement of his real views on tliis 
important topic, tliat I must be allowed to extract it, at the same time 
premising that though I am far from considering it altogether favourable 
to his orthodoxy, it must be admitted that the sentiments it contains 
are widely remote from those of Socinianisni. 

“ Mr. Bold says right that this is a doctrine that is of mighty im- 
jKirtance for a Christian to be well acquainted with. And I wiU add 
to it, that it is very hard foj a Christian, who reads the Scripture with 
attention and an unprejudiced mind,, to deny the Satisfaction of Christy 
But it being a term not used by the Holy Ghost in the Scripture, and 
very variously explained by those that do use it, and very much 
stumbled at by those I was there speaking to, who were such as I 
there say, ‘ who will not talic a blessing, unless they be instructed what 
need they had of it, and why it was bestowed upon them I left it, 
with the other disputed doctrines of Christianity, to be looked into 
(to sec what it was Clirist had taught concerning it) by those who were 
Christians, and believed Jesus to be the Saviour promised and sent 
from God. And to those who yet doubted that he was so, and made 
this objection, ‘ What need was there of a Saviour V I thought it most 
reasonable to offer such particulars only as were capable of no dispute, 
but must be acknowledged by every body to be needful.” 

There is another passage to which I must briefly allude, as taring 
on the opinions respecting the death of Christ, bcc^usc it i» one which 
has been in a remarkable way laid hold of by the modern Unitarians, 
as establishing their doctrine, but which Locke interprets in a sense 
wholly different, and in fact in the only sense which it will reasonably 
bear. I allude to the declaration of our Lord before Pilate, John xviii. 
3C, “ For this end was I born, an^\/ for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” This text, the reader- 
will remember, is the key-stone of the modern Unitarian creed, and is 
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iMionally interpreted to mean that the death of Christ only an 
ordinary martyrdom, by which he bore witness to the ttnth of his 
doctrine. Locke, however, understands it as referring *10 the whole 
course of our Lord’s life instead of his death":— Our Saviour,” says 
he, declares that hig great business in the world was to testify and 
make good this great truth, that he was a King, i. e. in other words, 
that he was the Messiah.” (P. 146.) 

In a subsequent passage he expressly specifies and dwells upon 
the assistance qf the Holy Spirit, as one*of the grea^Jenefits procured 
by the coming of Christ. ^ (P. £89.) ^ 

If we turn to the Coijimentary on the Ejjstles, there are se^ieral 
much more decided expressions relative to the subject of our Saviour’s 
death. A few of the most remarkable arc as follow : — 

1 Cor. i. 17, 18, Paraphrase. — “ For Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel, not with learned and eloquent harangues, lest 
thereby the virtue and efficacy of Christ's sufferings and death should 
be overlooked and neglected,” 

Rom. iii. £4, £5, Paraph. — “ Being made righteous gratis by the 
favour of God, through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ; whom 
God hath set forth to be the propitiatory or mercy -seat in his own 
blood,” &c. In a note he mentions that this translation of 'IXao’rjJptai' 
is countenanced by Mede. In a subsequent note he maintains the 
exact analogy between Christ as the spiritual mercy-seat and the 
atonement made by blood under the Mosaical law. 

Eph. V. £, Paraph. — Christ also hath loved us and hath given 
himself for us an offering and an acceptable sacrifice to God.” 

Rom. viii. 3, Paraph. — “ God sending his Son in flesh, that in all 
things except sin was like unto our frail sinful flesh, and sending him 
also to be an offering for sin, he put to death sin,” &c. 

It is observable here, that the expression “ offering for sin” is adopted 
by our commentator as necessary to mjike out the sense : it does not 
occur in the authorized translation, where it is rendered simply “ for 
sin.” This surely does not savour much of Socinianism. 

See also his Paraph, on £ C>or, v. £1. 

Upon a candid and unbiassed review of LoCke’s theological writings, 
I am persuaded that no such charge as that of Socinianism can be 
fairly substantiated against him. That he in many instances departed 
from the received faith, must of course be admitted ; but neither in 
the detail of his doctrines, nor in the principles on which he framed 
them, can the Unitarians make out any thing like a valid claim to get 
him as their partizan. As to the merits of his hypothesis of the gospel 
scheme, it is foreign to my present purpose to say any thing. The 
ques#^n with Hvhich I am mqst concerned regards the principle on 
which Locke ^etluded his peculiar views. To this, I think, a candid 
and unbiassed examination of his writings wdll easily supply the most 
satisfactory answer. 

Not to mention the general declaration in the Preface to his 

Reasonableness,” let us recollect the following more particular account 
give^ in his letter to ^r. Bold (§econd Vind. Pref. p. xi.): 
much I was pleased with the growing discovery, every day, 
whilat I was employed in this search, I need not say. The wonderful 
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harmony, that, the farther I went, disclosed itself, tending to the sam^ 
points in ail, the parts of the sacred history of the gospel, was of no 
small weight with me and another person, who every day, from the 
beginning to the end of my search, saw the progress of it, and knew 
at my. first setting out that I was ignorant whithej* it would lead me, 
and therefore every day asked me, what more the Scripture had taught 
me ; so far was I from the thoughts of Socinianism, or an intention to 
write for that or any other party, or to publish any thing at all*” 

But for the exact and full delineation of Locke’s sentiments 

and views in regard to the principle on which his faith was grounded, 
and 6n which he conceived the meaning of the sacred writers was to 
be interpreted, the reader will not fail to refer to his Commentary on 
the Epistles. In particular, his prefatory essay on the right mode of 
understanding St. Paul’s Epistles will afford abundant evidence of the 
caution and diligence which he used in endeavouring to discover the- 
true line of the Apostle’s argument. He deprecates in the strongest 
terms the plan of taking up a pre-conceived theory, and then inter- 
preting Scripture to suit it. More particularly still, in his Paraphrase 
on 1 Cor. iii. 1, he represents Christian faith as being founded on an 
implicit reception of the mysteries of revelation, in opposition to the 
deductions of human reason and philosophy. 

From these and other passages, not less than by the tenor of the 
whole inquiry, it will be clearly evident that his theory is not of a 
nature taken up, d priori^ upon certain abstract principles of imaginary 
reasonableness and congruity. It is, on the contrary, obviously the 
result of too confined a view of the tenor of the Holy Scriptures. He 
took up the sacred volume with a reverence utterly unknown to Uni- 
tarian expounders, and examined it in a frame of mind essentially 
different from that which is displayed in their comments. He had 
already with distinguished success cleared away the unstable edifices 
of scholastic metaphysics, and reduced to order and simplicity the 
science of ideas. But a subject of this kind required for its prosecution 
no other acquirements than the analyzing power of his penetrating in- 
tellect He hence fell into the very natural error of supposing that 
in other paths of inquiry the same powers would suffice to carry him 
along with equal success. Deeply and reverentially impressed with a 
sense of the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, he came to the 
examination of them with a fixed resolution to adopt whatever he 
should find clearly and unequivocally revealed in them. Having some 
reason to be disgusted with scholastic learning in general, it was not 
unnatural that systems of polemical theology should be among th^ 
rest objects of his dislike : thus conceiving a distaste for what he (from 
want of sufficient examination) considered an interference of teman 
authority in matters of faith, he rejected the systems whicb,the labour 
and erudition of a succession of men eminent for talent and diligence 
. had constructed out of the Holy Scriptures. And perceiving that such 
authorities were of no force in metaphysical inquiry, he presumed they 
were of none in theological ; and that as in the one he had, proprio 
Marte, explored the true ;)ath, "so h<| inight also in the other. The 
process of analysis and simplification was that which had produced him 
such success in the one sort of investigation ; he therefore thought the 
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stime process must apj>ly also to the other. Without an^ disparage-* 
ment to his assiduity ih Studying the Scripture, it may saf^y be said, 
that that habit of mind which is most favourable to the*simpliiication 
and analysis of philosophical truth, is by no means the best suited for 
collecting and weighing, accumulating and estimating, masr^es of evi- 
dence^ or for extracting the tenor of the doctrine in a multifarious, 
unconnected, collection of books and documents by a variety of authors. 
For this a diffefent class of faculties must be brought into exercise : 
and here the theologian will easily perceive it was tJiat Locke failed. 
He set out with no extravagant pretensions, like the fnodern Unitarians ; 
he claimed ho peculiar di^ihction as setting about to reform religidn on 
rational principles, but merely undertook to ^simplify the essentials of 
h Christian's belief upon a literal examination of the New Testament. 
He was wanting in an enlarged comprehensive method of viewing the 
subject, of looking into the doctrines in all their bearings, of examining 
the accumulated testimony of passages which singly may be of little 
force ; but slightly acquainted with the labours of previous inquirers, 
and in many cases entertaining a contempt for them. These deficiencies 
in his qualifications for the work of a theologian, are those to which the 
peculiar faults of bis speculations on these subjects may very clearly be 
traced. Nor is the admission of these deficiencies at all incompatible 
with our highest and most unqualified praises of his powers as a me- 
taphysical philosopher. They wore the very natural accompaniments 
of such intellectual habits as metaphysical researches at once required 
and created. But these defects are of a description entirely different 
from those which characterize die Unitarian system. 

Upon such principles as those on which Locke proceeded, no in- 
quirer could ever be led to adopt those vain and empty conceits which 
the self-called philosopher of the Unitarian school dignifies by the name 
of rational views of religion. 

Locke, from taking too confined a view of certain portions of Scrip- 
ture, formed, what we cannot but regard, an incorrect estimate of the 
nature of the gospel dispensation. The Unitarian^, from assuming the 
most unbounded licence in representing Scripture as best suits their 
purpose, virtually do away the gospel altogether. 

Locke approaclied the Scriptures, inadequately prepared, indeed, to 
search for their true import : the Unitarians come, superabundantly 
prepared, — to find in them their own preconceived theories. 

I may here then safely leave the case to the judgment of the unpre- 
judiced reader, and with little doubt as to what his answer will be, 
&sk him, whether, if he wishes to set up for a philosopher, and to take 
Locke for his model, he can from that model find any reason whatever 
for making Unitarianism a part^of bis scheme ; or if hesitating on the 
verge of tjjnitarianism, he can derive any encouragement to proceed 
from the example of one, who, into whatever misconception he may 
have fallen, acknowledged an implicit submission to whatever was 
taught in revelation, admitted a future state of retribution, the divinity 
of Christ, the expiation for sins by his death, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; aatl was remarkabki for a devput and constant adhenmee 
to the wotship of the Church of England. 

A few remarks on other instances in which the degree of connexion 
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subsisting betwreen philosophical acquirements and peculiar religions 
views majfjbe well illustrated, will, perhaps, form the subject of a future 
coQimunicatiom 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

P. S, The following testimonies as to the accusation of Socinianism 
brought againstjLocke, were accidentally omitted when I put together 
the remarks qomp\rised in my Letter on his Religious (Opinions. They 
appear to me, especially the last, to be very decisive on the point. 

B. 

“ I shall leave the Socinians themselves to answer his* charge against 
them, and shall examine his proof of my being a Socinian. It stands 
thus ; ‘ ^hen he (the author of The Reasonableness of Christianity) 
proceeds to mention the advantages and benefits of Christ’s^oming 
into the world and appearing in the flesh, he hath not one syllable of 
his satisfying for us, or by his death purchasing life or salvation, or 
any thing that sounds like it. This and several other things shew that 
he is all over Socinianized,* which in effect is, that because I have not 
set down all that this author ]:>crhaps would have done, therefore I am 
a Socinian. But what if I should say, I set down as much as my ar- 
gument required, and yet am no Socinian ? would he, from my silence 
and omission, give me tlie lie, and say, I am one ? 

Surmises that may be overturned by a single denial are poor ar- 
guments, and such as some men would be ashamed of: at least, if they 
are to be permitted to men of this gentleman's skill and "zeal, they 
require a good memory to keep them from recoiling upon the author. 
He might have taken notice of these words in my book, ‘ From this 
estate of death Jesus Christ restores all mankind to life;’ and a little 
lower, ‘ The lite which Jesus Christ restores to all men and ' He that 
hath incurred death by his own transgression, cannot lay down his 
&IFE for another, as our Saviour professes he did.’ This, methinks, 
SOUNDS something like Christ's purchasing life for us by his de^th. 
But this reverend gentleman has an answer ready. It was not in the 
place he would have had it in ; it was not where I mention the advan- 
tages and benefits of Christ’s coming : and therefore this and several 
other things that might be offered, shew that I am ‘ all over Socinian- 
ized.' — A very clear and ingenious proof : let him enjoy it. 

“ Another thing laid to my charge is, ray * forgetting or rather wil- 
folly omitting some plain and obvious passages and some famous tts- 
timonies in the Evangelists, namely. Matt, xxviii. 19, and John 1 
and 14.’ Mine, it seems, are all sihs of omission. (First Vindication. 
Locke’s Works, folio, 1740, Vol. II. p, 590.) Ifithe omission of other 
texts of Scripture (which are all true also, and no one of them to be 
disbelieved) be a fault, it might have been expected that Mr. Edwards 
should have accused me for leaving out Mat. i. 18 to 23, and Mat. 
xxvii. 24, 35, 50, 60, for these arc ‘ plain and obvious passages, and 
famous testimonies in the Evangeli|t3.’ Socinianism, then, is not the 


*-Mr. Edwards, who charged Locke with favouring Socinianism. 
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On the Reception of the Communion hy the Minister. 
fault of my book, whatever else it may be ; for, I repeat it again, 

THERE IS NOT ONE WORD OF SoCINIANlSM IN IT.” (Ibid. p. 

I add one quotation more, namely, from Locke’s “ Reply to the 
Bishop of Worcester,” 

“ 1 find one thing more your Lordship charges on me iivrefcrcnce 
to the Unitarian confroversy, and that is where your Lordship says 
that if these (i. e. my notions of nature and person) hold, your Lordship 
does not see howt is possilde to defend the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“ My Lord, since I have a great opinion that your lordship sees as 
far as any one, 1 should be ready to give up what j^ur Lordship pro- 
nounces so untenable, were it any other cause hut that of an articlt of 
the Christian faith; for tJiese I am sure shall all be defended and stand' 
firm to the world's cnd^ though we are not always sure what hand shall 
defend them. 

“ I know as much may be expected from your Lordship s in the 
case as^ny body’s, and therefore I conclude, when you have taken a 
view 01 the matter again, out of the lieat of dispute, you will have a 
better opinion of the articles of the Christian faith and your own ability 
to defend them.”* 

In this quotation it is evident that Locke expressly pronounces the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be one of the articles of tlie Christian faith, 
‘‘ which be is sure shall stand firm to the world’s end.” 


ON ’IHE RECEPTION OF THE COMMUNION BY THE 

MINISTER. 

To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Sib, 

As ours is a united Church in doctrinal sentiments (at least so far 
as a professed reception of clearly-defined articles forms a union), I 
think it of importance, that in all its discipline and ceremony, there 
should be a prevalent uniformity. I believe it is generally allowed, 
that the Rubric contains hill and sufficient direction for the officiating 
minister, in every part of his sacred functions ; — on what ground is it, 
then, that on partaking of the bread and wine at the Sacrament, the 
priest, or bishop (for I have heard both), uses a form of words adapted 
to a personal reception, although no audible repetition of such form be^ 
er^oined in the Rubric, which merely states, that “ the minister shall 
first receive the’ Communion in \)oth kinds himself? ” And, if the 
above custom be allowed, how i^ it that some clergymen use a sup- 
plfcatory for^u, and say, “ May I be thankful while others express 
their devotional gratitude hy saying, “ and am thankful ? ” If you 
would obligingly insert these queries in your “ Remembrancer,” it may 
lead to some satisfactory information being imparted to, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

L. Y. 


* Locke's Works, Vol. I. p. 131. 
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Lines on Bishop Wilson. 

Perhaps the following passage from Archdeacon Sharpe, on tlife 
Rubric, mUy be satisfactory to our Correspondent. The Archdeacon 
is speaking of what he terms “ deficient Rubrics.” 

“ Likewise in the Communion Office, the minister is ordered first of 
all to rcceiye the Communion in both kinds himself, before he admi- 
nisters it to the people. But how, or in what form of words, he shall 
take it himself, is not said ; which is apt to produce some variety of 
expression on such occasions. Bishop Cosins indeed ®had drawn, up a 
form which all tfes clergy were to follow when they received the Com- 
munion ihemselved; but it was not put in at the last re^isal. 

*‘»To these instances more might be added from the Rubrics at the 
iiead of the Offices of Public and Private Baptism : upon all which I 
observe in general, that where the Rubrics are defective, or capable 
of two senses, or of doubtful interpretation, there is no stating a mini- 
ster’s obligation to observe them : nor is uniformity in practice to be 
expected ; because every minister must be allowed a liberty of judg- 
ment, and consequently of practice, in cases not sufficiently clear or 
capable of various constructions, so as he make no breach upon those 
Rubrics that are plain and express. In several of tliose points that I 
have mentioned above, the Clergy take different ways : and they may 
safely and honestly do so, for there is no room to say that any of 
them do wrong, since there is not evidence enough which of those ways 
arc right. Something may perhaps be pleaded for them all. But 
then whatsoever is pleaded, as it is only upon the foot of private sen- 
timents, wc remain still at liberty to follow our own judgment and 
discretion in those points, till they who have authority do settle a rule 
for us concerning them. And if, in the mean time, any of us have real 
scruples upon these points, our proper recourse is to the Ordinary of 
the diocese for satisfaction ; because his determination in all doubtful 
cases is authoritative, safe, and legal ; and is granted to us as a siipjdy 
for all the deficiencies we meet with in the letter of tlie Rubric.” 
Visiiation Charges, JVor/cs^ Vol. III. p. 78. 8vo. 1763. 


LINES ON BISHOP WILSON. 

' To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 

Mr. Editor, 

The following tribute to the memory of the apostolical Bishop 
Wilson, is much at your service. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 

CLERICUS. 

If patient zeal, and fortitude«scvere, 

Unmix’d with pride ; if charity sincere 

If diligence, that ne’er w^ould leave undone 

One act by whi^h the conscience might be won ; — 

If these, with meek simplicity combin’d, 

Mark our for praise and reverence the mind, 

In Wi LsoN sucli®an object %c shall find. 

Modest and humble, a deep-felt distrust 
Of his own pow’rs (to merit how unjust!) 
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Led him, his patron's choice, to disallow 
The mitre which was destin’d Ifbr his brow* 

Till forc’d at length, and driv’n from his retreaft, 
Reluctantly he took the Prelate’s seat ; 

Where, guarded still by sanctity of soul, 

He governed with a mild, yet firm controul. 

The wild and headstrong will he taught to bend, 

And ih the pastor to discern the friend. 

Can |nemory forget the trying hour. 

When to a dungeon dragg’d by lawless pSwer, 

He saw his prif stly office set at nought, 

And every low device of rancorous thought 
Employ’d to render each affront more keen. 

As if oppression made its victim mean ? 

Yet when at length th’ intrepid Prelate saw 
Let loose upon his head the outrag’d law, 

No hasty burst of indignation broke 

From lips with vengeance charg’d, but calm he spoke, 

And strove by temperate address to tame 

Within his people’s breast the struggling flame. 

Unmov’d by wrongs, by insults unsubdued, 

His enemies with kindness he .pursued ; 

In strict obedience to his Saviour’s will, 

Meekly returning ever good for ill. 

What wonder that a course from blame so clear, 
His person and his memory should endear 
To those who long had witness’d, every hour, 

His bounty pouting forth a silent show’r ? 

What wonder that with this commanding claim 
To reverence, gratitude, and deathless fame,^ 

Mona should praise and bless her Wilson’s name. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

India. — We cannot yet congratulate our readers upon the English 
forces ia this, quarter having accomplished their purpose of obtaining 
redress.* for the cruel murders and numerous insults the arrogant 
Court of Ava had the presumption to indict upon, and to offer to^ 
the subjects of the British Government in a time of profound peace.’^ 
( Proclamation.^ From the jealousy always entertained by the Govern- 
ment of Ava of all* foreign intercourse, the information contained in 
our books respecting the Burman Empire cannot be relied on, and in 
some instances.^ the invading army has already found it to.be inaccu- 
rate. We have not, therefore, sufficient data fo calculate satisfactorily 
the advantages and difficulties which our troops may experience in 
tfaei||a^tempt. Situated betweeiythe tropics^, the country is subject to 
rains, which usually commence about the middle of May, 
ailA i^tkiue till the middle of October ; but this year great quantities 
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of rain felLearly in March, in consequence of which, and of the woods 
and jungles, the army experienced very serious difficulties in its ad- 
vance. The present Burman Empire is composed of three states^ 
formerly ^dependent ; Ava, Arracan, and Pegye. The province of 
Arracan, divided from Ava and Pegue by a range of mountains* 
through which there are very feW passes, extends alon^ the coast about 
500 miles, and possesses some ports well adapted for commerce, from 
the advantages which, however, it has been entirel;^ precluded, by 
the jolicy of its present governors. Arracan, the principal town in the 
province, is situated on an arm of the sea. Although defended by 
10,000 men, it was taken the latter end of March by General Mor- 
rison, with a very small force, composed of British and Sepoy soldiers, 
and the whole province has sihce been overrun and subjugated. It 
has been stated, that it is the intention of the Indian Government to 
annex this province to the other English possessions in the East, that 
the insolent aggressions of the Court of Ava may be easily checked in 
future. The country is stated to be fertile, and the climate more con- 
genial to the constitution of Europeans than Bengal : there can be no 
doubt, tlicrefore, but that Arracan, under a liberal government, might 
become a valuable possession in a commercial as well as in a political 
point of view. At Arracan and other places the Burmese have dis- 
played considerable skill and science in the choice of their military 
positions ; but when once they are driven from their positions and 
their fortifications, they have not hitherto attempted to make a stand 
in the field, although they have had an overwhelming superiority in 
numbers. Their principal fortification is a stockade, which is merely 
a wooden wall, sixteen or seventeen feet high, supported by heaps of 
clay and mud : behind which wall is a platform to stand or kneel upon* 
made of bamboos. On the outside of the stockade there are several 
trenches, frequently eight or nine, four feet from each other, and nine 
feet wide and deep ; and in the bottom are stakes of bamboo hardened 
by burning, which are also very much scattered about. These give 
much trouble, and inflict very serious wounds ; for though not longer 
or much thicker than the blade of a common knife, they penetrate the 
thickest shoes. These defences give the Burmese the opportunity of 
firing with security ; but when the trenches are passed, they do not 
await a charge with the bayonet, but immediately fly. Their mode 
of attack appears very singular : they extend in line, each man 
taking five or six feet, which he burrows in, and makes himself per- 
fectly secure from all sorts of shot : — he loads, pops up his head, anfl 
ifires ; earths again, and repeats this long as his ammunition serves* 
In this manner hundreds may be near ,you, witliout any sign of them* 
except the earth they have thrown up.” From tlie naturq of the de- 
fences, mortars and rockets have been found of great use. The 
attack upon the Burman empire from the south has been intrusted to 
Sir Archibald CampbeU, that from the west to Genecat Morrison. 
Sir A. Campbell disembarked his forces at Rangoon, the principal port 
in the province of Pegu^. This ]|rovince has, since its conquest 
in 1757, been much oppressed by the Government of Ava, and its in- 
habitants have been treated as a proscribed race* few of them being ad- 
mitted to any public employment. Hence we were not surprised by 
VOL. VII. NO. XI. 4 Y 
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a citoumstance noticed by Sir, A. Campbell,, that the people of the 
country beheld with joy the expulsion of their Burmese oppressors, and 
were bringing in provisions for the use of the anny, besides offering 
their services in the , formation of roads. Sir A. CampbelJ left Ran- 
goon about the middle of February, with 2000 men, intending to pro- 
ceed to Ummerapoora, the capital of the empire, and seat of govern- 
vnent. At the Same time General Cotton, with a similar purpose, set 
Out with 1 000 men, by a different route ; but it vfus intended that 
tlie two corps ^lould unite if either was attacked. ^ 

' I'he latest accounts st^tc, that Sir A. Campbell and General C6ttpii 
had experienced no opposition except at Donabew, which was over- 
come by their united forces, and that they were advancing with great 
rapidity towards Prome. This town,’ about one-third of the way 
to Ummerapoora, is on the eastern banks of the river Irrawaddy, in a 
healthy situation, and is described as naturally strong, and as the key 
to Ava Proper. A rumour was in circulation at Calcutta, that the 
King of Ava had made propositions for peace, but that they had been 
refused by Sir A. Campbell, who was determined to obtain possession 
of Prome, as that place would not only afford a secure military position 
for the army, but, being in a more healthy situation, would preserve 
the troops from the consequences to be apprehended from occupying 
the low country during the. rainy season, which was approacliing. The 
Persians against Alexander, and even the Peruvians against Pizarro, 
displayed more courage in the field than the Burmese : it is evident 
the invaders of their country have but little to fear from their prowess. 
If this were not the case, what would be thought of the ra^ihness of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, who, by his advance to Prome, has left behind 
him at Danoobyoo, a place between Rangoon and Prome, a Burmese 
army of 50,000 men ? But the nature of the country, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the requisite supplies, seem to present very great 
and serious difficulties ; — difficulties which are hardly surmounted by 
the skill and perseverance of British soldiers. 

' Combination Laws. — The great evil which results from an unwise 
law lias been signally manifested by the effect produced by tlie law 
passed in 1824, on the subject of the combination of workmen. In a 
former number we pointed out the impolicy of that enactment, and 
referred to the. act of the last session by which it was repealed. But, 
unfortunately, the mischief which originated in the enactment of 1824, 
has riot been remedied by the repeal — the plague is not stayed. Al« 
though the efficacy of the common law against illegal associations has 
been restored ; although it has been expressly enacted that all who 
force, or endeavour to force, tlireaten, molbst, obstruct, or compel by 
any means ;whatevei, others, either to leave their work, or to join any 
combination or union of workmen, may be punished by a simple and 
summary pirocess, the workmen in all parts of the country have openly 
COinbin€^ fer purposes decidedly illegal, and by their refractory con- 
duCtt .havo endangered the existence of the manufactures in which they 
arej|l|gaged. ^Although we are that th4 Act of 1824 was the origin 
erf? (^0^ calamitous disorders, w^e are , still of opinion that since the 
• the masters have not acted with sufficient spirit ; they liave too 

.ofeen overcome the disaffected by a compromise, when the powers of 
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the law woiihl have been more properly exerted. We are aware that 
it is extremely difficult to overcome a large body of men by the poweril 
of any law 5 but as the evil is great, so must be the exertion and surely 
no one should be induced by his private convenience to encourage a 
system, which, if not speedily put an end to, would destroy the whole 
^mmerce of the country. We have been glad to observe, howev^t* 
i^ some instancy; lately, that the proper refusal of masters to accede 
to exorbitant demands has finally prevailed ; many of theiworkmen have 
returned to their obedience, and have renounced the authority of their 
si^ditious leaders. 

Greece. — Upon the act by which Greece has invoked the protection 
of England, it would be useless to comment. Unable to free herself 
from the dominion of a Power to which she has long been subject, she 
seeks the aid of England. Our Government answers by a Proclamation 
that it takes no part in the contest, and that all its subjects sliall ob- 
serve the same strict neutrality. There is one inference to bo drawn 
from this act, which, we regret to say, appears unavoidable — that Greece 
is no longer able to continue the contest; that her strength is unavailing. 
We are perplexed by the various statements which appear respecting 
the operations of the Greeks ; but this is certain, that Ibrahim Pacha 
traversed the country with a force of but 8000 men. 

Revenue. — The statement of the last quarter’s revenue is very gra- 
tifying, Notwithstanding the numerous taxes repealed, viz. those on 
coals, law stamps, wool, assessed taxes, wines, silk, salt, and spirits, the 
revenue continues to increase. The excess of the quarter ending the 
10 th instant, over that of the corresponding quarter in last year, is 
137,594/. This result, under the circumstances, is a certain proof of 
the increasing prosperity of the nation ; for it shews that the means of 
consumption are increased. No sooner is part of the weight removed 
which presses upon the energies of the people, than those energies rise 
into beneficial exertion. — The revenue of France is also prosperous. 
The produce of the first three quarters of 1825 exceeds the produce 
of the corresponding quarters of 1824 by more than half a millions 
sterling. But it must be observed, that, in the course of the last nifte 
months, the public debt of France has been increased by the sum of 
40 millions, sterling voted to the Emigrants. 

West Indies. — Wo were sanguine in our expectations that much 
good would result from the measure of sending out Bishops to 
preside over our West-India Colonies. We trusted that measures 
would be adopted by them, by which the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the slave population would be improved; by which, while the 
Negroes were taught their privileges as men, they would also be taught 
their duties as Christians. We believed that the proprietors, notwith- 
standing the assertions respecting them which some propagate, vvould 
readily concur msuch measures. We have not been disappointed. At 
a numerous meeting of proprietors of estates held in BarbadoeS, it was, 
amongst other resolutions, unanimously resolved, “ That a respectful 
address be presented to the Lord BiShop of the Diocese, assuring him 
of our cheerful co-operation with his Lordship in any measures which 
can promote the interests of religion ; and, in particular, of our readiness 
and anxiety to afford every opportunity in our power for the religious 
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iQslarucdon moral istprovonaent of the slalre*popiiladofi of this 
Island.” We caniiot me our readers a better idea the advantages 
whieh the Diocese Barbadoes and the' Leeward Matids will probably 
derive from the residence of its exceSeht fiishbp, than b^ simply re^ 
cording what he done*. In die course of five months he has visited 
aU the parishes ^ the Island i he has paid frequent visits to the Central 
Sehoolv and manifested a sincere anxiety for its inter^^st; he has est^f* 
IbUshed £Mir schools on the same system (Dr. Bell*f) for the gratuitous 
ktstruciioit of slave »tid free coloured ch^ren in religion i bar ap-^ 
pointed that lectures be preached twice a week to the Negroes; he 
abcdiriied the payment of a fee for baptisms; he has directed that bap- 
tisms and marriages be performed in the several churches of the Island ; 
he has held two ordinations and one confirmation ; he has preached^ and 
otherwise assisted in the Church service, frequently; on the Sunday 
preceding his return to England, he administered the sacrament to 600 
persons— a most gratifying proof that his labours are not fruitless ; — 
through his exertions, in the first instance, a new church is building ; 
he has also visited the different Leeward Islands; finally, by hts 
example an increai^d spirit of religion has been diffused among all 
ranks. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOfiNG CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


EXETER DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 


On Thursday (Sept. 22), the Anni- 
versary Sermon for this Diocesan 
Committee Was preached at the Ca- 
thedral. The outer centre, aisle was 
conmletely filled ; and among the as- 
sembly were most of the respectable 
persons of the city and its neighbour- 
hood; with their families. But not the 
least interesting and gratifying sight 
was the presence of 1,563 clean, 
vfell**clothed, and healthy-looking chil- 
dren, who are all receiving educatiogfi 
in the National Schools. — From tjhe 
excellent arraugementc made by the 
Dignitaries 6? the Cathedral, the ut- 
mdst order prevailed. A stage was 
erected for the choir in front of the 
screen. The number of voices joining 
in' “the f responses^ of the service, had 
effect.^ — The anthem, by 
taken from the 52d chapter 
pflaiilifiin. ** Awake, put on thy strength, 
O Z&ri,” Was performed in excellent 
and the 100th Psalm was sung 


by the children in a way that de- 
lighted every one present. — ^The Rev. 
Canon Rogers preached from the 
41st chapter of Isaiah, 1.8th and 
19th verses, I will open rivers in 
high places, and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys; 1 will make 
the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water,^ &c. — ^At 
the conclusion of the sermon the chilr 
dren sang pan of the 16th Psalm, 
“ My lot is tallen in that blest land 
and service being ended, a collection 
was made at the doors amounting to 
£93. 6s, lid. The plates were held 
by Lady Frances Ley, Mrs. Henry 
Porter, Mrs. Swete of Oxton, Mrs. 
Heberden, The Hon. Gen. Broderick, 
Cplonel Fulford, Mr. Lyon, Mr, Boi- 
ler, jun.^Mr. Hull, Mr. Bidgood, Mr. 
Creswell, and the Rev. Dr. Barnes. 

The Annual Meeting was held at 
the Guildhall at two o*clock, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop in the Chair, 



Eimi^ Diaeemn ConmUtee. 




who read fqtlowing Report of the 
proceedings of the pas^.^ar:^ 

“ When the Exeter Diocesan Comr 
mittee of thje Society for jPrpmoting 
Christian Knowledge made their An- 
nual Report last year, it will be re- 
member^ that they ventured to re- 
commend, in th^^trongest t^rms, a 
recurrent to the original plan of. 
their union, by the iormation of all 
ifie friends of this society throughout 
the Diocese, into one Diocesan Asso- 
ciation, and the annual transmission 
of the several Reports of the District 
Committe«^ to the General Diocesan 
Committee. They have now the high 
satiffactign of informing the General 
Meeting, that not only was the sug- 
gestion approved and adopted at the 
time, but the several District Com- 
mittees have generally signified their 
entire acquiescence in the proposed 
plan — the greater part have already 
forwarded their Reports to the acting 
Diocesan Secretary, and the Committee 
are assured that nothing but accident, 
or the inconvenient period of the 
Annual District Meetings, has occa- 
sioned the delays or incompleteness 
of the rest. It becomes, therefore, 
the first and most pleasing duty of the 
Diocesan Committee, to acknowledge 
the ready and co'-dial co-operation of 
the District Committees, and to offer, 
in the name of the Association, their 
best and warmest thanks — especially to 
those who, perhaps to their own em- 
barrassment, have kindly altered the 
time of their regular meetings, in order 
to accommodate it to that of the Dio- 
cesan Committee. Nor can they offer 
these their thanks, without, at the same 
time, congratulating the Society at large 
upon the prospect which is thus opened 
to them of a more systematic method 
of operation, and, as they hope, of an 
increased activity and an extended 
sphere of usefulness. The abstract of 
the Fund Reports which have been 
received, will abundantly shew that 
the interests of the Society, whiclv 
are, in fact, the interests of mankind, 
are steadily and rapidly advancing. 
There is not one report that does not 
bear testimony to an increase, either 
in the funds Of the District Committee, 
or in the dispersion of its books and 
tracts, or in the zeal and prudence 
with which its concerns are managed ; 


and, at the expiration of another y^ear, 
wh^ the object of the AssocialsQiiy 
and the. proceedings of the Diocesan 
Comnu,ttee,sb^aU be better understood, 
still more ample, and still .niore peer- 
ing returns, ma]r be confidently ahtici- 
pated. By that time, not only Wifi 
the number of Bibles, Testameilts, 
Prayer Bocks^ Faaltecs, bound bookl^ 
and tracts, distributed through the 
Diocese,t be clearly and separately.^ 
certained, but lists also of the Pa]»>^sd 
Lending Libraries formed, upon the 
rules of the Society, and of children 
educated at schools under its auspices, 
will be more fully made out, and all 
the information required by the Parent 
Society on these, points will be more 
easily and accurately supplied. The 
Committee, indeed, have good hope 
that the next Report will contain the 
most complete and satisfactory accounts 
upon both these important heads ;'for 
they cannot for a moment allow them- 
selves to doubt the steady progress^and 
ultimate success of measures which are 
in themselves so eminently calculated 
to prepare the young, and preserve the 
old, in the true faith and fear of God, 
and%ave been already found by ex- 
perience so salutary and efficacious. 
Neither can they doubt the zealous 
concurrence of all the friends of sound 
religion and social order, in the fur- 
therance of designs which have been 
so often and so earnestly recommended 
by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
more particularly during his late vi- 
sitation. 'Ibey are tlierefore ready to 
bestow whatever means the liberality 
of the public may leave them possessed 
of, after the ordinary claims of the 
Society have been attended to, in the 
further aid and encouragement of 
National Schools and Parochial LeiM«- 
ing Libraries ; convinced as they are, 
(bat, although the more immediate 
etils which these Institutions t were 
originally intended to c(9unteract, may 
have passed away, yet there is still, 
and ever must be, in t&e actual con- 
dition of society, abundant reason for 
their continued employment and sup- 
jport. 

^ But if the general aspect of the 
concerns of the ^ciety throughout the 
Diocese is thus promising, its pro- 
gressive advancement in the District 
of E^weter is still more encouraging. It 
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appears, by the retanw from the t)e- 
positoty, that iwhereas the numbers 
reported to have been issued last year 


were, , 

Bibles ..,.1 835 

Testaments and Psalters , . 1555 
Prayer Books 2615 


Bound Books and Tracts. . 16705 
Making altogether a total of 21,710, 
“ The numbers now reported (ex- 
clusive of Cards and Papers ,00 Con- 
firmation, amounting to 8224,) are 


Bibles 1031 

Testaments 1299 

Prayer Books 8370 

Psalters . . 602 


Bound Books and Tracts. .16565 
Making a total of 22,957, and an in- 
crease upon the whole year of above 
1000 Books. 

It may also be interesting to the 
Meeting to know, that of the Books 
and Tracts thus issued, there were de- 
livered gratuitously, or to be re-sold at 


one«third of the Society’s prices. 

Bibles 

105 

Prayer Books 

. . 253 

Testaments and Psalters 

. . 112 

Tracts, &c 

.. 1041 

In all, 1511. 

m 

And that the whole 

number of 

volumes dispersed during the last nine 

years in this District, amounts to 

Bibles 

. 5452 

Testaments and Psalters 11,506 

Prayer Books 

. 19,833 

Bound Books, &c 

131,244 


In all, 168,115. 

Tlie Committee are untvilling to 
detain the Meeting with farther ob- 
servations, even upon the enlargement 
of their stock, or the great addition of 
new subscribers to the Local Fund, or 
of members to the Parent Society. But 
there is one point to which they feel 
obliged in conclusion to advert. It 
appears, from the several items df 
books issued from the^ Diocesan Kfe- 
pository duriifg the last year, that while 
there has beei^ a , trifling diminution in 
the number )5jr..Tracts sold, there has 
been a veiy considerable increase in 
the other articles, and particularly in 
Bibles^nd Praytt Books. Indeed, of 
the Ifttter alone, 755 have been dis^ 
per^ .beyond the issue of last year, 
a circumstance, which the Committee, 
as . members of the universal Church^f 
(Ihrist, no less than friends to the 


Established Church of, England, arc ' 
bound to notice with gratitude, and 
record with joy. For at a time when 
education is making thecmost rapid 
strides in all directions, and know- 
ledge, in the apprehension of many, is 
likely to outstrip the sober pace of true’ 
wisdom, they cann<aj^>but rejoice at 
extended circulation of that most ad- 
mirable manual of Christian faitly and 
practice, which the learning, tlie pietWi 
and the moderation of the great Fathers 
of the English Church were united to 
compile; a manual, which is at once a* 
standing monument to iheit honour, 
and a lasting blessing to their descend- 
ants ; for no human composition can 
furnish a greater incentive to devotion, 
a safer guide to truth, or a more faithful 
exposition of Iloly Writ, than that 
* form of sound words,’ which, with 
the very Scriptures upon which it is 
founded, it has ever been the peculiar 
pride and province of this Society to 
recommend and distribute.” 

The Bishop said, “ he could not sit 
down without congratulating the Meet- 
ing on the very satisfactory nature of 
the Report he had just read, which 
shewed that the improvement which 
had taken place in the affairs of the 
Society, was not confined to one single 
point, bat extended equally to all. 
Whether he looked to the number of 
new subscribers, or to the distribution 
of books and tracts, there was equal 
reason for satisfaction and congratula- 
tion. Indtaed, the subscriptions and 
the distribution of books and tracts 
acted mniually upon each other; for 
enlarged subscriptions furnished fresh 
means of distribution, and the distri- 
bution again could not fail to secure 
fresh subscribers. There was one 
point, however, upon which, from his 
situation, he was able to communicate 
more information than the Committee 
could possess, namely, the formation of 
Parochial Lending Libraries. During 
his late visitation of the Diocese, ho 
Jiad made a point of ascertaining their 
progress, and he had the high satis- 
faction of assuring the Meeting, that 
throughout the whole Diocese there 
vras a ve’ry general feeling in their fa- 
vour, and a very general determination 
to carry them into effect. 

“ As to the excellence of the Insti- 
tution which they had assembled that 
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tlay to supp<^t, it was not necessary 
for him to say. any thing, especially 
after the Report which he had had the 
honour of reading to them. As had 
been <vell Observed, it extends its 
care to the young and to the old — 
to man in every stage of his existence 
from the cradle to the grave. It fur- 
nishes books of insT'Aiction to the infant 
mind; of amusement and religious 
knowledge to persons fdnher advanced 
ir life ; while to all it gives the Bible, 
with its best commentary and accom- 

J :)aiiiment, the Book of Common 
I’rayer — thus furnishing the surest 
means of aifording comfort in this life, 
and directing them to the attairnnent 
of everlasting happiness in the life to 
come.’^ 

E. P.Lyon, Esq. said, the pleasing 
task fell to his lot to move, that the very 
able, succinct, yet comprclieiisive Re- 
port which they had just heard, should 
be adopted and printed ; and he felt, in 
common (he was sure) vi^ith the Meet- 
ing, under great obligation to those 
who had drjiwn it vip in such an 
intelligent manner, and doubted not 
but it had operated on the minds 
of others as it had on his own; 
for he (Mr. L.) felt it as a spur to 
fresh exertions. Education was ex- 
tending itself with rapid strides, and 
it was now avowed by some of its pro- 
moters, that they meant to commence 
with the infant mind, and not to stop 
in their course till the full grown man, 
was acquainted witli all the princi- 
ples by which the operations of his 
daily labour was regulated; and he 
(Mr. L.) understood that in this city it 
was intended to alford young persons 
time for improving their minds, by 
closing the shops at an earlier hour 
than h^d been usual, for that purpose. 
Now he (Ml. L.) thought that when 
all those great measures and changes 
‘were contemplated, it must operate as 
an incentive to still further exertions 
in the cause of the Institution they 
were met that day to support ; for it 
■shewed the necessity of early instilling 
into the minds of all young persons 
those great and essential truths of re- 
ligion, those sound principle;^, which 
would enable him to make his peace 
with his Maker, and bo as a shield to 
pTOtect him from the insidious snares 
of the infidel and the blasphemer, and 


widiout which knowledge, or with his 
mind stored only with the principles 
of science, he might be compared to 
the mariner consigned to the ocean 
without chart, compass, or rudder; for 
though happily the land did not now 
teem with those pernicious publica- 
tions, the prevalence of which, a few 
years since, was so much to be de- 
plored; yet the fnendS of religion and 
morality ought not to relax, but on the 
contrary to increase their endeavours 
for the cultivation of sound religious 
principles, by giving the Bible, accom- 
panied by the Prayer Book, that most 
excellent ^ form of words,' which he 
(Mr. L.) recommended from con- 
viction, and which carried the stamp 
of their heavenly origin in their sim- 
plicity.” 

The lion. General Broderick se- 
conded the motion. 

Tjie Bishop moved, that the Mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and all Sub- 
scribers to the same, in the Diocese 
of Exeter, form ‘‘ The Diocesan As- 
sociation,” which was seconded by 
J. B. Cheswell, Esq. 

Davie moved, that the Bishop 
be requested to become the Patron of 
the Association, which was seconded 
by the Ilev. Mr. Lampen, of Plymouth, 
who was confident he should express 
the wishes of the Plymouth Committee, 
with whom he had the honour of being 
associated as their Secretary, and who 
contemplated the greatest benefit from 
the Association to the Established 
Church, wliich in itself was a blessing 
to this country, and the admiration of 
the world. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be 
offered to the several District Com- 
mittees throughout the Diocese, for 
their ready acquiescence in the forma- 
tion of the Diocesan Association. 

* B. Fulford, Esq. moved the thanks 
of* the Meetings in which he was sure 
he shouhl be joined by*all who had 
the pleasure of hearing it, to the Rev. 
Canon Rogers, for his excellent and 
appropriate .Sermon that day. — The 
Mayor had great pleasure in seconding 
motion, which, being carried una- 
nimously, w"ds acknowledged by the 
Rev. Canon Rogers. 

Tlie Rev; Df. Bull moved the thanks 
ofUie'Meeting to the Mayor, Chamber, 
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and Incorporated Bodies, the coun- Mr. L. it is a light task ^for us to meet 

tenance and support ^ewn to the here this day to go through the routine 

Society by their attendance at the business of the Society, but the labours 

Cathedral, and also to the Mayor for of the Secretary exist t^oughout the 
the use of th^ Guildlfall. “ He re- year, and those who are at all used to 

joiced at every opportunity which public business know well the value of 

brought the clergy and laity together, an attentiveanddiligentSecretary ; and 

for th^ were alike the members of the sure he was the ^v. (Gentleman^ of 
same Church: tl^e clergy, indeed, were whom he felt a pfeasure in speaking, 
its ministers, but the laity were equally would receive J^iat reward for his ex- 
its members, and equally interested in ertions, which, next to the applfoving 

its prosperity and support. *They had voice of his own conscience, would oe 

met already in the house of God, and the most gratifying to him, the unani- 
they were now, if he might use the mous thanks of the Meeting for his 

expression, met in the house of man very efficient services.” « 

for the common purpose of benevolence The Bishop could not content him- 

and the promotion of Christian know- self with a silent vote on this occasion, 
ledge.” “ Few persons,*^ he observed, knew 

The Rev. W. Ellicombe with sincere the trouble that fell on those who de- 
pleasure seconded the motion, which voted themselves in such a way to the 

the Bishop said he could not put public service. — ^That the labours of 

without declaring it had his cordial our Secretary are great, yet cheerfully 

concurrence; for though the clergy and borne,” added his Lordship, I well 

laity were known by different names, know, but I doubt not there is much 

they were truly but one church, one with which I am not acquainted my- 

body, — ^The Mayor returned thanks. self.” — ^The motion was carried by ac- 

Thanks were voted to the last year’s clamation. 

Select Committee ; and, on the motion The Committee for the ensuing year 
of the Rev. Dr. Collyns, seconded by was then appointed ; and, on the mo- 
Col. Macdonald, to W. Crockett, Esq. tion of the Bishop, the Treasurers and 
the Treasurer. Secretaries of the District Committees 

The Rev, Canon Rogers moved the declared members ex-officio. 

thanks of the Meeting to the Secre- , The Bishop havpig left the Chair, 

taries, which was seconded by Mr. which was filled by the Hon. General 

Lyon, who took occaision to pay a Broderick, J. W. Buller, Esq. moved 

well-merited compliment to the Rev, the thanks of the Meeting to his Lord- 

J. M. Collyns, “ who,” he said, was ship, which being carried by acclama- 

in fact the efficient* Secretary, for tion, and the Bishop having returned 

his zeal and indefatigable exertions thanks, tlie Meeting broke up. 

in the cause of the Society; for,” said 
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REPORT FOR 1824. 

The Committee rejoice that they are 
again enabled to congratulate the 
friends of that pure and undehled re- 
ligion, which it is the principal Resign 
of this benevolent Institution to pro- 
mote, on its increiasing prosperity. 
Never, sioce the establishment of it, 
in 1812 , have its finances been in so 
fiourishing a condition, or its benefits 
so extensively diffused. 

From the following details, it will 
appear not only that the ol:|jectjB of this 
Institution are in a generally prosper- 
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ous state, biV that a considerable pro- 
gress has been caade in its resources, 
operations, and usefulness, in the 
course of the last year. During that 


interval, additional subscriptions and 
donations have been received by the 
Committee from twelve individuals, 
amounting to twenty-one guineas. 


The Receipts aiid Payments of the Committee, between the Audit of 1823, 
and the Audit of 1824, are 


RECEIPTS. 



c- 

s. 

d. 


By balance in tlic Trea- 




Paid Rev. W. Parker 

snrer’s hands 

76 

0 

7 

Ditto Donation to Pa- 

Apiomit of Arrears of 




rent Society, being 

Subscriptions for 1823 

9 

9 

0 

one- third of Ar- 

Ditto Subscriptions for 




rears of Subscrip- 

1824 

171 

13 

6 

tions for 1823. ... 

Ditto of Bo^'ks sold 

135 

4 

9 

One-third of ditto for 

Ditto ditto to the Na- 




1824 1 

tional Schools ••.... 

28 

12 

11 

Ditto of Money re- 

Ditto Donations for the 




ceived for Books 

use of rlie District. • • • 

11 

13 

0 

sold B 

Ditto for Family RiUes. . 

6 

G 

0 

— 


^438 10 9 


PAYMENTS. 




of. 

198 


d. 

5 


0 9 0 


171 13 6 


105 9 1 


4 9 


One-third... ^318 7 3^ 

Ditto for printing Report, 8:c 10 9 (» 

Ditto Rent and Salary of Assistant 

Secretary 12- 12 0 

Ditto incidental Expenses 8 2 1 

Ditto Rivingtons, for Family Bibles 13 13 6 

Balance in tlic bunds of the Trea- 
surer.,... 90 9 3 


«f438 19 9 


f)rct'mfjcr 30, 1824,- 
arid allowed. 


-At a meeting held this dav, the above account was exannned 
RICHMOND, &c. President, 


The Number of Rihlcs, Common Pray- 
cr-books, Jracts, distributed by 
the Committee, behveemthc audit of 
1823 and the audit of 1824, is as 


follmas : 

Bibles 397 

Testaraenls 287 

Common Prayers . . 1087 

Bound Books 979 

Stitched Tracts . , , . 1 900 


Total 4650 

And the whole number of Rooks, dis- 
tributed since the establishment of the 


Committee in 1812, is 

Bibles. 2501 

Testaments 2280 

Common Prayers . . 8298 

Bound Books 7(566 


Stitched Tracts .... 30,484 

Grand Total. . . .51,229 

The entire cost to the Parent So- 
ciety of the books issued from the 

VOL VII. NO. XI. 


Chichester Depository last year, 
amounted to 322/. 6s. 6}f/ , while the 
funds of the Committee have been 
charged only 198/. 13s. 7id. for them. 
A more striking illustration of the 
benehts wfiicU the Society holds out 
to such as are disposed to avail them- 
•elves of them, can hardly be afforded. 
While, however, on the one hand, 
nothing is better calculated than such 
liberality to induce the friends of the 
Church of England to become sub^ 
scribers to this Institution ; it must be 
ubvious, on the other, that it cannot 
loo^ continue to supply the demands 
ol its Members and District Commit- 
tees upon such advantageous terms, 
unless it receives from them all the 
support which it may be in their 
power to bestow; unless, from the 
latter in particular, it meets with a 
sVict compliance with the tenth stand- 
ing rule, which stipulates, that an 
entire third of all subscriptions and 
receipts, by sale of books, &cc, be 
Iraffniited as a donation to the So- 
4 z 
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ciety. The donation from this Com- from Mr* Gilbert, the Master of the 
mittee, for the year 1824, is tlie largest Poor-House, that as Mrs. (Gilbert was 
that has ever been made, amounting* in the habit of hearing the children 
to lOo/. 9s. Id,; and yet, by com- read their Bibles on Sundays, and at 
paring the original cost price of the other suitable opportunities, a sound 
books dispersed during that period and practical Commentary on the 
with the selling price to the Com- Holy Scriptures, which might be read, 
mittee, it will appear that the dona- or referred to, on these occasions, 
tion, ample as it may seem, does not would not only be*^f great assistaHv^o 

make good the iCiss sustained on the to herself, but ajso of great advantage 

part of the Society by nearly 40/. to the inmates' generally, the 4^om- 

The resignation of the chsiir of this mittee came to an immediate ai.d 
Committee, in consequence of the late unanimous vote, that a copy of the 
Dean's elevation to the Bench, to- Society’s Tamily Bible, bound in three 
gether with the proceedings which the volumes, should be presented to the 
Committee felt themselves called upon Court of Guardians, for the use of the 

to adopt on that occasion, were fully iii-dwelliiig poor. And as, upon en- 

recorded in their last lleport. They quiry, it appeared that the Bibles and 
have now the pleasure to announce. Prayer-books, which the Committee 
that at the unanimous request of the had formerly granted for the same 
Committee, his Grace the Duke of purpose, were, from time and use, be- 
liichinond has kindly consented to come injured and unserviceable, it was 
accept the appointment of President. further agreed to furnish the Poor- 
By the decease of our late venerable House with a fresh supply ; and to 
Diocesan in May last, the oifice of include a few of such of the Society's 
Patron of this Institution, which his Tracts as seemed best adapted to the 
Lordship had filled from its fir.st estab- peculiar situation and circumstances 
lishmept, became vacant. The Com- of the persons for whose instruction 
mittee, who were no strangers to the they were designed, 
zealous attachment which the respected The Committee close their Report 
l^relate, who now presides over the wuth earnestly entreating every rnem- 
Diocese, felt for the general interests her of the Committee to look around 
of the Parent Society, or to the dis- through his neighbourhood, and at 
Unguished part which he had pre- once to benefit the Institution, and 
viously taken in promoting its bene- the persons to whom he may be dis- 
volent designs, as a Secretary, and posed to aj^peal for further support, 
afterwards as a Vice-President of the by communicating the state of the 

I.evves Deanery Committee, were na- Society, and tliis its Diocesan Com- 

turally anxious to obtain his Lord-* mittee ; and by representing, that 

ship’s sanction and patronilge. They though much' has been done by both, 

accordingly lost no time in intimating much yet remains to be done ; and that 
their wishes to that effect ; and they blessed as is every species of Christian 

have now the satisfaction to state, that charity, both to the giver and to the 

his Lordship, mast cordially approv- receiver, none is attended with so 
ing of the objects of such Institutions, great a blessing as that which lends, 
Without, hesitation consented to be- by instructing the ignorant, and by ro- 
come the Patron of the Diocesan claiming the sinner, to insure their 
Committee. * peace in this world, and their eternal 

A representation hq^ving been mSdc happiness in the next.” 


CREWKERNE DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

On AV ednesday, September 14th, the 16, “And I say unto thee, thou art 
Annual Meeting of this Committee Peter, gnd upon this rock wull I build 
took plnce at Crewkerne. A sermon my church, and the gates of hell sha^l 
was preached at the parish church, not prevail against it.^' — After divine 
by the Rev. 11. Stanbury, icctOT of service, a large and highly respectable 
Hinton St. George, from Mattho'vWiii. Meeting assembled, the Lord Bishop 
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of f3ath and "JV ells in the chair. The 
last year's Report was first read by 
the Rev, il- Palmer, principal District 
Secretary, and exhibited a very satis- 
factory progress of the Society’s atfairs 
in the district. The circulation of the 
Prayer Book, as well as of the Bible, ap- 
pears to be increasing rapidly in eveiy 
division of the didiiose. — The Rev. 2* 
Rd wards, Curate of /^^hard, then rose, 
and Oifter many judickjrbs observations, 
p/jposed the iuiinediate establishment 
of l^irochial Libraries for the use of 
the educated classes of the people in 
each of tlie three towns of Chard, 
lliiiinster, and Crewkerne. — This mo- 
tion was seconded by the Rev. W. B. 
Whitehead, Diocesan Secretary, Vicar 
of Chard. Having described at large 
tlie great advantages of Parochial 
Libraries, as admirable means of 
providing sound mental food for the 
lieople, after they shall have received 
the benefit in early life of the excellent 
instruction of the National Schools, he 
proceeded nearly as follows — But, 
iny J-iord and Ceiitleraen, the peculiar 
aspect of the times presses this sub- 
ject upon us, always in itself in- 
trinsically most im{)ortant, with more 
than ordinary force. The present 
seems to be,iii a singular manner, the 
age of making fantastic experiments 
upon that greatest engine oi all social 
guod or evil, the popular mind : and 
therefore i conshlcr it to be the duty 
of every good man, to endeavour to 
invest that mind with such a panoply 
of light and power, as shall enable it 
to set at nought the subtle machinations 
of the ambitious revolutionist, and the 
insidious workings of the ever active 
enemies of the pure faith of the Gospel. 
When, Gentlemen, 1 say that this is an 
age of fantastic intellectual experiment, 
J am sure that I am speaking the truth. 
Independently of that pseudodiberal 
plan of general education, which ex- 
cludes a large portion of the Gospel 
from the people’s schools, for the pur- 
pose of a seeming, but delusive, reli- 
gious union, I now see projected, oj 
established, a TJnivenify without reli- 
ton, and papular reading and debating 
clubs recommended under the specious 
and peaceful banner of sc ience. When, 
^Ihen, we view all these extraordinary 
novelties, and especially when we 
consider who are their prime movers 


and patrons, it is impossible for any 
man of mere common observation 
not to see that a regular plan is now 
deeply laid, by the restless genius of 
modern innovation, to turn the current 
of popular feeling against all that is 
venerable and praiseworthy in the 
established instituticfiis of the country. 
It is in vain to endeavour to palliate 
tliis truth. Neither tfie sophistries of 
a Brougham, nor the plausible philan- 
thropic ir. usings of a Birkbeck, will 
ever avail to conceal the dagger which 
lurks under all this embroidered 
mantle of mischief. What, then, 
under these circumstances, so full of 
evil omen, is the duty of every man 
whose heart beats purely and steadily 
in the cause of his country’s reul hap- 
piness ? What, but, with the Gospel 
in his hand, to stand between the 
dead and the living,” and to endea- 
vour to “stay the plague What 
other power than this will ever be abl6 
successfully to resist the torrent of 
popular perverseness ? What, in fact, 
was this precious gift of the Gospel 
given us for, as far as this world is 
concerned, but to meet with controlling 
power such very circumstances as 
those which now surround us — to pu- 
rify the corrupt designings of the 
human heart, whether in communities 
or in individuals? It is the paramount 
duty, then, I apiirchend, of all such 
associated bodies as our’s, and of 
all good men, to pursue steadily, 
through all its course, that happy plan 
of popular instruction, justly called 
“ Nation AL,” which wc have adopted, 
and whose basis and corner-stone arc 
laid ill the rock of the Everlasting 
Gospel. In the Daily and Sunday 
Schools belonging to that plan, the 
humbler orders of our neighbours and 
fellow countrymen may continue to 
learn, wdth certainty, to become happy 
iheii, good Christians, and useful mem- 
bers of society,; whilst, by means of 
those reading institntioiTs, which it is 
the object of the motion now before us 
to support, they may, at once sus- 
tain and imjjrove that best talent of 
Christian in^ruction giyen them at 
school, and be ens^bled to devote their 
Tew leisure hours to the purposes both of 
innocent recreation and of solid men- 
tal improvement. The wisdom of this 
n^ile of popular education, which 
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niakes religious instruction its leading 
feature, the ever visible thread which 
runs through its whole fabric, is alto- 
gether unquestionable. We are told 
by one greater than Mr Brougham or 
Dr. Birkbeck, that “the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
whilstt>NEStill “gVeater than Solomon” 
has still more forcibly condemned by 
the whole spirit^ and tenor of his in- 
structions, the self- elated wisdom of 
the world. But, my Lord, I 'am aware, 
whilst I glory in the principles which 
I have now been maintaining, that the 
ground on which I am treading is, in 
popular estimation, tender, and open to 
much and determined misrepresenta- 
tion. In order, then, to meet this ene- 
my at once, T will say, in the plainest 
language, let the light of education, in 
this land of pure religion and liberty, 
blaze as w'idely, as loftily, and as 
brightly as it can. I am no friend 
to any thing approaching to that mo- 
nastic slavery of the human mind, 
which would confine it within the 
horizon of religious meditation alone. 
I would have it expatiate freely over 
the whole wide field of this world’s 
interests and knowledge — but, amidst 
this vast ocean of human pursuits, 
1 would have religion ever conspi- 
cuously placed as a land-mark of 
safety ; she should be the polar star 
to direct securely every enterprising 
navigator of life, the central magnet 
of attraction, by which all the convict- 


ing elements ef enlightened society 
should be constantly held together in 
harmony and peace,” The Rev. Gen- 
tleman concluded by referring, in a 
feeling manner, to this hi^ first appear- 
ance in the district, as a local member 
of the society [having been recently 
preferred to the living of Chard by 
the Bishop of "diocese], andT ny 
thanking the- Meeting for the atten- 
tion with which they had heard>-him. 
Several other gentlemen also ad- 
dressed the Meeting. The Rev. Dr. 
Palmer congratulated the Right Rev. 
Chairman upon the able s^and which 
had lately been made in the House 
of Lords against the Roman Catho- 
lic claims; and the Rev. J. Clarke, 
Rector of ChafFcombe, in the course 
of an able and animated speech, vin- 
dicated the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, not only as the 
oldest, but the best and completest 
Bible Society in existence, and con- 
cluded by making an eloquent appeal 
to the country gentlemen present, in fa- 
vour of that sound instruction of their 
peasantry which is aimed at by the 
Society, and, with which, he justly said, 
all the comforts and peace of country 
society in particular are indissolubly 
connected. — The Bishop concluded 
the business of the day with the usual 
prayers. — ^The Meeting was attended 
by most of the clergy, and many of 
the principal laity of the neighbour- 
hood. 
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On the 28th of April the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta made his visitation to the 
Clergy of Bombay. The Venerable the 
Archdeacon on this occasion, after a 
sermon addressed to theClergy on their 
duties w'ith reference to their peculiar 
situation in India, took leave of thei,ni, 
that being the last time that he should 
publicly appear among them in his 
official capacity as Archdeacon. 

On Tuesday, May 3d, a General 
Meeting of the BombajiPistrict Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, was helA 
in the Vfestry-Toom of St. Thomas’s 
Church, at which the Lord Bishop 
resided. The Meeting was attended 
y the Honourable the Chief Jusirce, 


Mr. Warden, the Archdeacon, and all 
the Clergymen connected with the So- 
ciety, besides other members of the 
Committee. The chief business trans- 
acted was to receive a Report of the 
proceedings during the last three years, 
which was ^proved, and ordered to 
be printed. The Bishop addressed the 
meeting, congratulating the Committee 
on the mvourable report they were able 
to make, and expressing his approba- 
tion of their proceedings. He particu- 
larly adverted to the Lending Libraries 
formed hy the Committee, and to the 
libraries which have been placed unv 
der the Chaplains, by Government, for 
the use of the common soldiers, which 
he much commended; he was much 
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pleased als?j with what the Commit- 
tee were doiag, in translating and 
printing the Society's tracts i and he 
placed before the meeting the great 
usefulness df the Society in assisting 
the ministerial duties of the Clergy, 
particularly in India. Remarking on 
the low state of thetr funds, occasioned 
\.j the exertionS‘*1hey had made to 
keep up an adequatCj^supply of books, 
he aiinounced his intention of present- 
them with a grant of 1000 Sicca 
Rupees, from funds intrusted to him by 
the Parent Society. Ills Lordship al- 
luded, also, in his speech, to his inten- 
tion of shortly endeavouring to form 
in this place, a District Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by which a connexion might 
be kept up by the friends of missionary 
exertions in Bombay, with the Bishop’s 
College in Calcutta. 

On Wednesday, May 4th, the An- 
nual Meeting of the Bombay Edu- 
cation Society was held at St. Thomas’s 
Church. The Honourable the Gover- 
nor presided, attended by Sir E, West, 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Sir C. 
Colville, Mr. Warden, Lady West, 
Mrs. Heber, and many other highly 
respectable individuals, friends of the 
institution. The children of the two 
i’entral Schools wore present, and the 
higher classes were examined in read- 
ing, accounts, &c. in the presence of 
the Bishop, who expressed his satis- 
faction at their proficiency. The exa- 
mination having been concluded, the 
Report for the last year was read, from 
which it appeared, that on the 31st of 
December last, there were 236 scho- 
lars in the boys’ school, of whom 107 
were whole boarders, and the rest day 
scliolars : during the last year, 22 boys 
have been admitted as whole boarders, 
and 6 apprenticed in the public service 
of Govermneul. In the girls’ school, 
which is greatly indebted to the kind 
and zealous attention of the Lady Pa- 
troness and Directresses, there were 65 
girls, of whom 17 had been admitted 
during the year. The receipts for the 
year 1824 amount to Rs. 37,049..! ..16, 
and the payments to Rs. 34,508..! ..54 ; 
of these receipts, Rs. 14,494 were the 
^benefactions and subscriptions of pri- 
vate individuals, being an increase 
upon the subscriptions of the former 
year of Rs.. 2,179. 
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In order to enable the Society to 
erect new buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the two schools, the govern- 
ment, besides the grant of a piece of 
ground at Bycullah, have transferred 
from the old church and school fund, 
the sum of Rs. 46,1 1 5. .0.. 56. The 
total account of tfie Society’s funds 
from every source, as available for the 
purpose of building^the schools, was, 
in Dec. 31st last, Rs. 128, 973. .3. .46. 
It is proposed that the new building 
shall accommodate 350 boarders, 200 
boys, and 150 girls. 

In the conclusion of the Report a 
tribute of respect was paid to the 
highly respected and esteemed Arch- 
deacon, Dr. Barnes, to whom this ex- 
cellent institution is indebted for its 
first establishment on the present effi- 
cient system ; and whose attention to 
its interests has been most perse- 
vering. He has already had the satis- 
faction to see something of the benefits 
which it is so well calculated to convey, 
in the good conduct, and superior 
qualifications of many young persons 
who have received their education 
within it, and who are now filling use- 
ful situations in life. 

On Thursday, May 5th, the so- 
ciety of Bombay were assembled to 
witness one of the most gratifying 
sights for which a public meeting 
could be held, — the laying the foun- 
dation stones of the New Central 
Schools of the Educationr Society, at 
Bycullah. 

The superior attractions of a work 
of real charity were conspicuously 
shewn in gathering together, in the 
hottest part of the season, and at an 
hour when few ladies would be in- 
duced by any object of mere amuse- 
ment to go abroad, perhaps a larger, 
a more respectable, and a more willSig 
assembly than has ever been witnessed 
at Bombay. By a little after seven 
o*clock the ebjef patrons and friends 
of the Institution had •arrived, com- 
prising the Honourable the Governor, 
the Honourable tlie Chief Justice, anrl 
Lady Westj;, the Lord Bishop and 
Mrs. Heber ; his Excellency the Com- 
jnander in Chief, Mr. and Mrs. War- 
den, Sir C. and Lady Chambers, Sir 
Ralpli Rice, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Men- 
ton, Major-General Wilson, Archdea- 
con Barnes, and almost the whole 
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society of the Presidency. Very judi- 
cious preparations had been made on 
the ground, under the direction of 
Captain Jervis, the Engineer of the 
undertaking, for the accommodation 
of the company, by the erection of the 
flies of two large and elegant tents, 
which reached nearly from the site of 
the foundation stone of one school to 
that of the other. In the interme- 
diate space, under a shahmianab, were 
placed the children of the twe schools. 
'I'he ceremony began with some verses 
of the morning hymn sung by the chil- 
dren, after which Lady West and Lady 
Chambers, who were to be assisted 
by the other Directresses of the girls' 
school, were conducted to the site, and 
the upper stone being raised by pul- 
lies, the plate, after the inscription 
had been read by the Reverend W. 
Carr, was deposited in the cavities of 
the lower stone^by Lady West, and 
a bottle containing coins by Lady 
Chambers. The upper stone was then 
lowered down, and that part of the 
eeroniony completed. The same form 
was next gone through on the site of 
the boys' sciiool, where the Honourable 
the (Governor and the Archdeacon offi- 
ciated, assisted by the Vice-Presidents 
and Directors of the Institution. The 
Ih-shop then olfered up a prayer to 
Almighty God for his blessing on the 
work of charity which had just been 
commenced. The last verse of tlie 
hymn was next sung by the children, 
with which the solemnity of the occa- 
sion concluded. 

'L'lie refreshment'of an elegtmt break- 
fast, provided by the hospitality of the 
Archdeacon, succeeded. As soon 
as breakfast was over, the Bishop ad- 
ilressed the company in a speech of con- 
siderable length, and with great feeling. 

^Addressing the Governor, he began 
by stating ‘‘ that he had been deputed 
by the supporters of the Institution t6‘ 
be the organ by which their thanks 
might be conveyed to him, to the other 
distinguished persons assembled, and 
to the wViole company, for thus coun- 
tenancing by their presence, the com- 
mencement of a work which their li- 
berality enabled to be undertaken. It 
was a gratifying sight, he said, and he 
thought* he might indulge an honest 
ride ki expressing his belief, that the 
ritish are the only people who could 


exhibit it, while he felt persuaded that 
the Protestant was the, only religion 
which could lead to it. It was a grate- 
ful sight to see the high, the talented, 
the valorous, and the fair, uuite to grace 
with their presence a work whose ob- 
ject was to promote the education of 
the poor. He felt it impossible to 
look ' on the group^of children thw '. 
before them, lo hear their seraphic 
voices, and to^ consider who ^diey 
were, and what might be the co^ii- 
sequence of their education, without 
the deepest interest. They were the 
children of those who had fought our 
battles, and had shed their ^lood side 
by side with our fellow-countrymen, 
and it was to them and to their chil- 
dren, that humanity must look for the 
improvement of the people over whom 
we rule, and their conversion from the 
error of their superstitions to the pure 
tenets of our faith ; so that even if the 
sway of England, like other dynasties, 
should pass away, (which miglit God 
grant to be far distant,) we should be 
remembered chiefly for the blessings 
we had left behind us. He could not 
refrain from expressing his thanks to 
his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, for his uniform patronage of 
this institution and of education gene- 
rally, nor from declaring that at every 
station which he had visited, he had 
seen evidence of his being not only 
the soldier’s friend, but the friend of 
the soldier’s child. He eulogized the 
liberality of the rules by which the 
schools of the institution were ma- 
naged, that fione were excluded from 
its benefits, and expressed his convic- 
tion of the importance of pursuing this 
enlarged and generous policy. By 
these means we should train up, in 
the first place, that numerous class of 
children with which wc are so nearly 
connected — a class which is now 
seen around every camp, — shewing 
by strong lineament the progress of 
British population; we should train 
them op to stipport the name -of our 
country in the East, to disseminate 
among the natives the arts in which 
we excel, and even to become the 
heralds of the Christian faith. It must 
be by this liberal policy, and by mix- 
ing all classes of the natives with the^ 
children pf our own fellow-count! y- 
men, that we might hope, by the bless- 
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ing of Providence, the mighty example 
of Eingland ''would work upon their 
hearts ; we might hope, and it was a 
blessed hope, that when they shall be 
educated aa^we are educated, and shall 
sec and know the course by which the 
wisdom of our Statesmen, the purity 
of our Judges, the valour of our sol- 
di <^rs, had beeryjiformed, they would 
think highly of the cause from which 
such eflects had folf^ed. We are 
ant, Tie said, in thinking of the attain- 
ment of a polished people, to be daz- 
zled at the higher branches of know- 
ledge in which they excel, and to fix 
onr attention chiefly upon them ; but 
we should never forget, that it is only 
when education is infused to the core, 
that the elevated in rank can be raised 
to that reflnement which we admire ; 
and, as it was now proved that the 
natives of this country' were not defi- 
cient in intellect or in curiosity, so our 
eft'orts for diffusing education among 
them had no other limits but those 
which were imposed by thoi funds at 
our command : — he trusted that by be- 
ginning as wc did among the poor, 
the diffusion might spread through 
every rank, and operate like leaven, 
which, although little in hulk, gives 
lightness and wholesoniencss to the 


whole mass.” II is Lordship in lliis 
strain carried the views of the com- 
pany forward to the future destinies 
of British India, and having compli- 
mented the Governor highly for his 
exertions in the cause of native educa- 
tion, and touched upon every point 
which gives interest to the institution, 
whose enlargement and permanent es- 
tablishment was the «ause of the meet- 
ing, he concluded with thanking again 
for their attendance the whole com- 
pany present, and intreating a con- 
tinuance of their support to a charity 
of so much importance. 

The Governor having briefly re- 
turned thanks for the manner in which 
he had been spoken of, the company 
soon after separated. 

It was the intention of the Bisliop 
to preach at Bombay on \^'h^tsunday, 
for the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and on the day after to 
form a Committee for that archdea- 
conry: for which, indeed, the names 
of the principal residents had already 
been obtained by the Archdeacon. 

In the course of his visitation tberc, 
he had consecrated three new churches, 
all handsome and substantial build- 
ings, and two more were ready for liirn, 
to which he would afterwards proceed. 
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DIOCESE OE 

At a Meeting of the “ Members of 
the Association formed September 15, 
1823, for the purpose of aflbrding Re- 
ligious Instruction to the Slave Popu- 
lation the Lord Bishop of the Dio- 
cese in the Chair : 

The Bishop opened the Meeting, 
by stating, that he had requested 
tJieir attendance, not, lie was happy 
to say, for the purpose of proposing 
any new measure, but only for the re- 
vival of an Association, formed by the 
Clergy and Planters in August, 1823. 
The proceedings of that Association 
he had read with very sincere pleasure; 
and he was happy to state, as the re- 
sult of his inquiiies, that \cry great 
benefits had been derived frowi its ope- 
•ralion; apd several estates were placed 
under a regular course of catechetical 
instruction, commenced at that peuod, 
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and continued uninterruptedly to the 
present Umo, To that Association he 
now proposed to give additional cfli- 
ca^, by its union with the “ Society 
for*he Conversion and Religious In- 
struction of Negro Slaves.” Prom this 
union a mutual benefit would be derived, 
llie Parent Society would be enaliled 
to appeal more confidently to the British 
•and West-India public, by referring 
the strong disposition thus evinced 
in the Colonies for t^e religious in- 
struction of their dependents, and the 
i>islnct Associations throughout the 
Colonies would derive still gi cater 
assistance, through the increased means 
of the Parent Society. The objects of 
*>tlus Society were to impart religious 
instiTiotion to the Negroes, through the 
agency of Cleigy and Catechists; and 
he hud ventured to propose to that 
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Sodet/, the exclusive application of 
their funds to the provision of the 
latter. A wish had been expressed^ 
with which he "urould most gladly 
comply^ that he would state ter the 
meeting the nature of tlfe duties of a 
(Catechist — the qualifications and de- 
clarations require^, of him — and the 
restrictions under which he would be 
required to act. ,^Ie proposed, then, 
to impart religious instruction to every 
plantation thrown open to hin\ through 
the agency of Catechists and Teachers, 
licensed by the Bishop, after previous 
examination and subscription; acting 
under, and directed by, the Minister 
of the parish within which they should 
be appointed to act ; paying every 
proper regard to the wishes of the 
master, as to the time and frequency 
of instruction ; and confining the ma- 
terial of instruction to the Scrip- 
tures, the liturgy of the Church, and 
such otlier religious works as are in- 
cluded in the catalogue of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.^* With regard to the subscrip- 
tion required of the Catechist pre- 
viously to his being licensed, he would 
state, in pursuance of the wish thus 
expressed, that every Catechist should 
be expected to read and write, and to 
prove himself competently acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures ; and to make 
a declaration to the following effect: — 
That he will not preach, or interpret, 
or minister the Sacraments, and other 
public rites of the Church ; but only 
read on the plantations, or other, 
places committed to his care, that 
which the Minister of the parish shall 
direct; there, during his absence, aiid 
with his consent, to bury, if required, 
the dead ; to return thanks to God for 
women after child-birth ; and instruct 
the young and ignorant in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion ; that 
he will visit the plantations, or other* 
places, at such times only as shall have 
been agreed upon between the Rector 
and the respective proprietor ; that he 
will use sobriety in bis apparel, and 
especially during times of religious 
iz^truction ; that he will, as far as in 
him lieth^ with God’s help, move men 
to quiel and conco’»d, and not give • 
them cause of offence; and that he 
will be diligent in the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, with prayerS and 
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ood advisement, to thaj increase of 

is knowledge. For the means of 
support of these Teacfiers and Cate- 
chists, the Bishop stated, that he 
looked, first, to the sum? of money 
placed at his disposal by his Majesty’s 
Government; secondly^ to the “ So- 
ciety for the Conversion of Negroes 
and, thirdly, to th^j oroprietors, ^ 
vidually and collec lively, through the 
formation of a /District Association of 
that Society. ** ^ 

The Bishop concluded with trusting, 
that the Meeting would come to a 
unanimous resolution to form such an 
Association. * 

Dr. Maycock then rose, and spoke 
to the following effect : 

‘‘ My Lord — It is with considerable 
diffidence I rise to address this Meet- 
ting ; but my feelings will not allow 
me to give a silent support to the 
iheasure proposed by your Lordship. 

It is now more than two years since 
a meeting of the Clergy and Planters 
took place in this room. The Clergy, 
zealous in the performance of their 
duty, and conspicuous as an example 
of virtue and piety, proposed to devote 
a portion of iheir time tp the instruc- 
tion of the slave population in the 
leading and roost essential points of 
the Christian religion ; and the Plant- 
ers (so many at lervst as signed the 
Resolutions of that day) pledged them- 
selves to afford timCf and give every ew- 
couragement in their poxvfr to the slaves 
to receive such instruction. No funds 
were raised at that time; but it cannot 
be doubted that much good has been 
done by the meritorious exertions of 
the Clergy, although the want of sul>- 
ordinate teachers has been, and con- 
tinues to be, an obstacle to the general 
and efficient instruction of the slaves. 
The wise and unobjectionable measure 
which your I^ordship has proposed, 
will, I am confident, remove this 
obstacle. My Lord, you are, doubt- 
less, generally aw^^ of the distresses 
and difficulties to' which this Colony 
has for a long time been subject ; but 
of their extent you can have no idea. ^ 

I am sure I speak within compass^ 
when I state, that two-thirds of the 
real property of the island is under 
mortgage. Just now, indeed, there is- * 
the appearance of a dawn of better 
times, if it be not transitory and fella- 
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cioas ; but^we have seen a long and 
dreary night,, in which the fortunes of 
all have materially suffered — of some 
have been irrecoverably wrecked. 
Even at Aria time, when our hopes 
begin to revive, we are forced to re- 
flect, that we are still weighed down 
and overburthehed by the continuance 
cr heavy war on our staple com- 
modities; an example of the partial 
operation of thos:^ i^ieasures of alle- 
'-'iation, which, since the peace, have 
been extended to all interests but ours. 
We are indeed, extremely poor ; and 
if the proposition which your Lordship 
has made, were one requiring an ex- 
tensive pecuniary sacrifice, with the 
most favourable dispositions we could 
not afford it efficient support. But the 
sacrifice is so small, the benefif to be 
afforded to a numerous class of our fel- 
low-creatures so great, and the duty ori 
ourselves to afford that benefit so evi- 
dent and imperious, that I am sure the 
measure proposed by your Lordship 
will be unanimously adopted ; that we 
'fehall gladly embrace the opportunity 
of becoming united to the Society at 
home for the Conversion of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies; and in 
support of the objects of that Society, 
cheerfully give a portion even of that 
little we have left. There is a circum- 
stance intimately connected with the 
object of this Meeting (the religioqs 
instruction and moral improvement of 
the slaves), to which your Lordship 
has not alluded, doubtless from deli- 
cacy to the planter ; but which I, as an 
interested planter, may approach with 
freedom. I allude to the continuance 
of the disgraceful and disgusting nui- 
sance of tile Sunday market ; one which 
obtrudes itself to the annoyance of 
every well-thinking person ; is a stand- 
ing contradiction to every declaration 
we may make of zeal for the interests 
of religion ; and takes from us the very 
character of a Christian community. 

It does appear impossible to 

implant religious feelings in the minds 
of the slaves until this nuisance be re- 
moved, and they be taught to respect 
the Sabbath. This evil has been al- 
lowed to continue, not from an insen- 
sibility to its nature and extent, but 
from an appaient difficulty in remov- 
ing it. In this island, one third of the 
working days of the year is appro- 
VOTm VII. NO. XT. 
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priated to the raising articles of food 
for the slaves ; and they are supplied 
with a superabundance and vanety of 
provisions, being in no respect depen- 
dent on they own exertions for sub- 
sistence. On this account it may ap- 
pear to some, that an opportunity of 
attending a market is not necessary 
for them. But it should be kept in 
mind, that from the produce of his 
garden, of his stock, nay, from the 
very superabundance of his allowance, 
the slave has many articles which he 
can advantageously exchange for 
others, which add to his comfort, to his 
importance among his fellow-slaves, 
and contribute to the general improve- 
ment of his condition. If yOu take 
from him the opportunity of doing so, 
you take away the operative ^induce; 
merit to industry, care, and economy, 
and you create an obstacle to his ad- 
vancement in civilization. If, there- 
fore, it be not absolutely necessary 
that the slave should have an oppor- 
tunity to attend a market, it is cer- 
tainly proper and desirable that Jie 
should enjoy such an indulgence. The 
planters, however, holding property 
subject to heavy demands from their 
creditors, can never, consistently, pro- 
pose a Legal subtraction of any portion 
of the labouring days of the week; 
nor could the Legislature enforce it 
by an Act, without evident injustice 
to the encumbered proprietors of land- 
ed property, and their creditors. The 
difficulty, then, of abolishing the Sun- 
day market, has arisen from the pro- 
priety o? allowing the slave an oppor- 
tunity to disnose of the produce of his 
ini^pslry and economy ; and the im- 
propriety of making any legal sub- 
traction from the time employed in 
the cultivation of the soil. When, 
however, I reflect on tlie gradual avie- 
lioration which has taken place in the 
•moral and physical condition of the 
Jlave population; when I reflect on 
what it was When I loft this country, 
a boy ; on what I found it when I 
returned, a man; and on what it is at 
this present moment ; when I reflect, 
that so far from being the effect of 
legislative enactments, it may be said 
have proceeded in opposition to 
law ; that it commenced partially, and 
is become general (I wish I could 
say with truth universal) from the 

.0 A 
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force of example and the inlluencc of 
opinion ; I am convinced that the com- 
fort and accommodation to the slaves 
of time to attend a market, may be 
safely trusted to the ben^jvolent feel- 
ings and interested policy of proprie- 
tors ; interested policy, I say, because 
every thinking plartcer is aware, that 
any abridgment of the comfort of his 
slave will ultimately recoil as an evil 
upon himself. Matters individually 
not very important, but collectively 
more essential to the well-being of the 
slaves, than an opportunity, under their 
circumstances in this island, of attend- 
ing a market, are necessarily depen- 
dent on such feelings. Tx'gislative 
enactments may, and indeed should, 
grant particular privileges to the 
slave, and correct evident abuse of the 
power of the master; but it is the 
conviction on the part of proprietors 
that it is no less their interest than it 
is their duty, to render their slaves 
comfortable and happy, which can 
alone ensure to the slaves comfort and 
happiness. It is this conviction which 
has brought the condition of the slaves 
to be such as it is ; it is this conviction 
which will continue, by every reason- 
able and practicable means, to im- 
prove their condition ; it is this con- 
viction which, as soon as the Sun- 
day market shall have been abolished 
by law, will induce all the influential 
planters to make such voluntary ar- 
rangements, as shall afford the slaves 
under their direction the necessary 
comfort and indulgence of attending a 
market. I have been anxious, my 
Lord, to separate the abolition of the 
Sunday market from a legislative gwrit 
of lime to the slave to attend the 
market on the days of the week — I 
have been anxious to separate that 
wlfich is absolutely necessary, from 
that which appears to me (under all 
circumstances) to be not so necessary,* 
because I am very fearful that if ih^ 
two points bcT coupled together, the 
Sunday market will long remain an 
opprobrium to this country.*’ 

Thife following Resolutions were then 
moved and carried ; — ^ 

1 . That a Branch Association of the 
** Incorporated Society for the Con- 
version and Religious Instructipn and 
Education of the Negro Slaves in the 


in the West Indies, 

British West-India Islandi^^^** be esta- 
blished in this Island . < 

2. That the Lord Bishop of tlie 

Diocese be requested to accept the 
office of President. ^ 

3. That the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon be requested to accept the 
office of Vice President. 

4. That Messrs. Il*%ginson, Deane, 

and Scott, be reimested to accept the 
office of Treasures. • 

5. That the Rev. John 11. Finder b% 
appointed Secretary. 

6. That this Association be under 

the following regulations : ^ 

First — That every Subscriber of one 
Guinea annually be a Member of this 
Association, and entitled to attend its 
General Meetings. 

Sec<3Sidly — ^Tbat a General Meeting 
of the Society be held annually, on the 
first Wednesday in the month of Au- 
gust. 

Thirdly — ^That the following gen- 
tlemen, lion. Sir R. Alleyne, Bart., 
Hon. R. Hamdeii, Hon. J. Brathwaite, 
Hon. N. Lucas, Hon. J. R. Best, Hoii. 
John A. Holder, John Barrow, Lsq., 
Joseph Jordan, Esq., M. Coulthurst, 
Esq., E. If. Senhouse, Esq., Dr. May- 
cock, B. Ifill, Esq., F. Clarke, Esq., 
W. Shaipe, Esq., C. Pile, Esq., toge- 
ther with the Rectors of the respective 
parishes, and the R'sv. 11. F. King, 
Chaplain to the Society, be appointed 
a Standing Committee for transacting 
the business of the Association. 

Fourthly — That the said Commiltee 
do meet quarterly, on the first Wed- 
nesday in the months of August,' No- 
vember, I'ebruary, and May; to pro- 
ceed to business as soon as seven 
Members shall be assembled. 

Fifthly — That the Committee do 
make a report of their proceedings to 
the Annual General Meeting of the 
Subscribers on the first Wednesday in 
August. 

Sixthly — ^That any vacancies which 
may occur in the^said Committee be 
filled up by the Members of the Ge- 
neral Commiltee. 

Seventhly — That the Treasurers do 
make a report half-yearly. 

Eighthly — That the Report of the 
Proceedings, together with a list of 
the Officers and Members, be trans-* 
milted annually to the Society in Lon- 
don, through the Bishop. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE 

The Rem Peter Paul Dobree was 
a native of Guernsey, and received the 
rudiments of classical Icarninj? in Dr. 
Valpy’s school at Reading.. To the place 
of his early cdimtation he was gratefully 
attached during the remainder of his life, 
and was led by his r< j^ard for Dr. Valpy 
to tJke an active interest in the Classical 
irournal, published by that gentleman’s 
son ; winch miscellany is indebted for 
some of its most valuable articles to the 
exact and learned pen of Mr. Dobree. lie 
proceeded * B. A. in 1801. A singular dis- 
like of ostentation, and even of publicity, 
which was at all times a leading trait in 
bis character, prevented him from be- 
coming a candidate for any of the nii- 
merons prizes, w'hich the Univcr-sity of 
Cambridge bestows upon the youthful 
competitor in the race of classical literature. 
But he was, at a very early ])eriod of his 
residence in Trinity College, distinguished 
amongst his contempor'^ries, by great 
acuteness of intellect, and exactness of 
learning, as well as for simplicity and 
candour. He was much noticed and 
esteemed by his illustrious predecessor, 
Porson ; whom he resembled in the lead- 
ing qualities of his mind, as much as he 
ditfered fiom him in his habits and modes 
of life. 

Mr. Dobree had for many years given 
much of liis attention to Plato and De- 
mosthenes ; and it w'as hoped that he would 
publish a correct edition of one, or both 
those authors. 

Probably the labours of Bekker might 
have diverted Mr, Dobree from his in- 
tention ; but the chief obstacle was, 
the precarious state of his health, the 
result, in part, of a delicate constitution, 
and partly of sedentary habits. A dread 
of j)ubli',bing any opinion which he might 
afterwards S('e roatoii to retract, and of 
falling into any inaccuracy, which longer 
research miglit have prevented, deterred 
him from appearing ficqucntly before the 
public ; what lie communicate to the 
world, was sufficient to place hi.n in the 
very highest ranks of cnticistu. In an 
exact acejuaintance with the niceties of 
Attic Greek, particularly as they are 
exemplified in the writings of the orators 
and comic poets, lie was second only to 
Elmsley ; in caution and accuracy he was 
perhaps superior to that ditrtinguished' ' 
^critic. He was advantageously known 
to continental scholars, first by his ap- 
pendix to Mr. Kidd’s collection of Purson's 
Tracts and miscellaneous criticisms ; and 
tU'terwards by his publication of Porson’s 
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Notes on Arisjpphane'^, to which he added 
some very valuable remarks of liis own. 

He has left his Manuscripts, and his 
hooks containing M#. notes, to the Uni- 
versity Library ; and it is hoped that a 
selection from them m;*y be made, by some 
person competent to the task, and given 
to the world. He has bequeathed about 
1000 volftmes to Trinity 'College, of which 
he w^as elected Fellow in 1800, and con- 
tinued so till his death. He liad just taken 
the valuable living of Guisley in Yorkshire. 
His election to the Greek Professorship 
took place upon the resignation of the pre- 
sent learned Dean of Peterborough in 1823. 
It was his intention to deliver a course of 
lectures to a Greek class; and the writer 
believes, but is not sure, that one lecture 
was aetiuilly delivered. The exercise 
which he read in the Schools, as candidate 
for the Professorship, upon the orator 
Lysias, was much admired for its ingenuity 
and ncatne.ss, as well as for a certain qiiaint- 
iiess, which characterised both his compo- 
sitions and his conveisation. 

Mr. Dobree was an intimate friend of 
the late Dr. Burney. Of the more distin- 
guished mcmht'rs of the University, those in 
whoso society he most delighted, were the 
present Bishop of Bristol, who attained the 
highest academical honours, both classical 
and mathematical, ill Mr. Dohiee’s year; 
Mr. George Piymc, Fellow of Trinity Ool- 
legc, distinguishcil for his classical aequinv- 
ments, and the present excellent Nonisian 
Professor of Divinity, Dr. Hollingwovth. 

Mr. Dobree was a man of great simpli- 
city and integrity, straight forward and 
honest: hfit diffident of his own powers, 
and reserved in his communication with 
those whom he did not tlioroughly and in- 
timately know. His admiration of Porson 
led him, insensibly, into an imitation of his 
manner; hut from every thing like arro- 
gance, incivility, or contemptuousness, ^le 
was entirely free. Of the coi rectness of 
his life and manners too tnuch cannot he 
said. Of liis religious opinions, the w^riter 
oi this Memoir luyl no opportunity of forming 
a correct judgmea* : hut liTs last moments 
were placid and serene, and he was too 
honest a man to have taken preferment in 
fi Church, to whose articles of belief ho 
could not give a sincere and deliberate as- 
sent. 

The regret which is occasioned by the 
unexpected death of so learned and amiable 
a man, is increased by the reflection, that 
in the particular department of Greek 
literature, which he cultivated with such 
eminent success, he has left behind him, iio 
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labourer of a kindred spirit, amongst the 
rising generation. The lamp of Greek cri- 
ticism at our Universities seems to be wan- 
ing in its socket; and when the present race 
of English scholars shall ha^^ passed away, 
wc must bo content to receive our addi- 
tions to the stock of classic learning, from 
Leipsig, and Jena, aind Weimar j-^-unless 
indeed the memorials of Porson and Dobree, 
which will meet thf eye of the young aspi- 
rant to classic fame, in the chapel of that 
illustrious Society, which niunbers them 
amongst its ornaments in time j^st, shall 
excite him to seek for distinction in the 
same path ; and to maintain the pre-emi- 
nence which Trinity College has long en- 
joyed, in the severer, as well as the more 
elegant studies of ancient literature. 

OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred October 10. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Ball, Rev. John, Fellow of St John’s Col. 
Edwardes, Frederick Francis, Schobur of 
Corpus Christi College. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Thomas, Queen’s College. 

BACIIELOK OF ARTS. 

Sanderson, Rev. Thomas, Magdalen Hall. 
October 20. 

BACHELORS IN niVINITY. 

Niblock, Rev. J. White, St. Edmund Hall. 
Scott, Rev. Richard, Brasenose College. 
M\STERS OF ARTS. 

Burroughs, Rev. W. H. Magdalen Hall. 
Causton, Rev. T. Henry, Christ Church. 
Dyke, Rev. Henry Grey, St. Alban Hall. 
Edwards, Rev. John, Worcester College. 
Hall, Nathaniel, Trinity College, (Incor- 
porated from the University of Dublin.) 
Hedges, Rev, Charles, Lincoln College, 
liloyd, Rev. William, Brasenose College. 
Lupton, Rev. James, Chaplain of Christ 
Church and New College. * 

Martin, Rev. William, Merton College. 
Robins, Rev. Sanderson, Exeter College. 
Underwood, John Hanmcr, Brasenose Col. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Stowell, John Lamottc, Queen’s College. 
Todd, toward James, Worcester College. 
Vallack, B, W. Salmon, Exeter College. 
October 27. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Hotham, Rev. Charles, yniversity College. 
Thring, Rev. V/illiani D. Wadham College. 
W allinger, Rev. Wm. University College. J 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Wencowe, William Multon, Oriel College, 
^urchin, William, Worcester College. 
^||$£gygonds, Rev. R. Magdalen Hall. 

• Forster, Stewart Ev»lyn, University Coll.'' 
Hill, John, Brasenose College. 

Moberly, George, Balliol College. 

Priqc, Richard John, Brasenose College. 
Wfidsh, Joseph Neate, St, John’s College. 


October 7. v 

The Rev, R. Jenkyiis, D. D. Master of 
Balliol College, previously nominated by 
the Chancellor of the University, was ad- 
mhted to the office of Viet - Chancellor 
for tlic ensuing year ; who also nominat- 
ed his Pro - Vice - Chancellors, the Rev. 
George W. Hall, D. D. Master of Pembroke 
College; the Rev. J. Q^Uicr Jones, D.-D. 
Rector of Exeter College ; the Rev. George 
Rowley, D. D. IVkwter of University Col- 
lege ; and the Rev. A. T. Gilbert, h, D. 
Principal of Brasenose College. ** 

October 10. 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
Examining Masters in Literi^ liumani- 
oribus : — 

Rev. Charles Girdlestone, M. A, Fellow of 
Balliol College. 

Rev. William Kay, M. A. Fellow of Lin- 
coln College. 

Rev. Philip Wynter, B. D. Fellow of St, 
John’s College. 

The Rev. A. B. Mesham, M. A. and 
Frederick Francis Edwardes, M. A. Scho- 
lars of Corpus Christi College, were ad- 
mitted Fellows of that Society. 

October 19. 

Mr. Herbert Johnson was admitted a 
Scholar of Wadham College. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred October 10. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Hindc, Rev. Thomas Hindc, Jesus College. 

BACHELORS^^OF ARTS. 

Cottle, Henry Wyatt, Sidney Sussex Col. 
Desbrisay, T. H. W. Jesus College. 
Dickens, James C. Jesus College. 

Elinhirst, William, St. John’s College. 
Harvey, George Gayton, JSt. John’s Col. 
Jesson, Henry, St. John’s College. 
Kennion, Thomas, Christ College. 
Langford, W. Watson, Trinity College. 
Lewin, R. Hutchinson, Trinity College. 
Medley, Edward, Queen’s College. 
O’Brien, William, Trinity College. 

Smith, Charles, Christ College. 

Syinpson, Charles, Trinity College. 
Vyvyian, T. Hutton, Trinity College. 
Whittaker, Robert, St. John’s College. 
October 19. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Cookesley, W. G. Fellow of King’s Col. 
Tucker, W. Hill, Fellow of King’s College. 
Wright, Richard, Trinity College. 

October 26, 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 

* Beaumoxt, Rev. Thomas, *Jesus College, 
Compounder. ♦ 

Gleatiall, Rev. J. W. Fellow of Oath. HaU. 
Grylls, Rev. T. Trinity Coll. Compounder. 
Guest, Rev, Benjamin, Trinity College. 
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HAfHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Poole, Charles,* Cains College. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Adeney, John, Queen’s College. 

Gascoyne, llichard. Queen’s College, Com- 
pounder. 

October 1. 

Richard Wellesley Rothman, B. A.; 
Charles John Ifl^'ers, B. A. ; Frederick 
Malkin, B. A. ; William Page Wood, B. A. ; 
Francis Martin, B. A. and William Bar- 
hanf, B. A. were elected Fellows of Tiinity 
College. 

October 10. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Universitv officers for the year ensuing : — 
PROCTORS. 

Rev. N. J. Temple, M. A. Sidney College. 
Rev. Henry Venn, M. A. Queen’s College. 

TAXORS. 

Rev. Thomas Dickes, M. A. Jesus College. 
Rev. Henry Tasker, M. A. Pembroke Hall. 

MODERATORS. 

Rev. John Hind, M. A. Sidney Sussex Col. 
Joshua King, Esq. M. A. Queen’s College. 

SCRUTATORS. 

Rev. John Dobson, M. A. St. John’s Cot. 
Rev. 11. Crawley, M, A. Magdalene College. 
October 12. 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
the Caput for the year ensuing : 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, D. D. Master of Tri- 
nity College, Divinity. 

Rev. D. G. Wait, LL. D. kSI. John’s Col- 
lege, Law. 

J. T, Woodbouse, M. D. Caius Coll, Physic. 
Rev. J. C. Ebden, M, A, Trinity Hall, 
Senior Non Regent. 

B,ev. Henry Law, M. A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Senior Regent. 

The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed the Select Preachers at St. Mary’s : 
1825. Nov. — Mr. Le Bas, Trinity College. 

Dec. — Dr. Wait, St. John’s College. 
182G. Jan. — Mr. Hornbucklc, St. John’s 
College. 

— Hr. Hollingworth, St. Peter’s 
College. 

Mar, — Mr. Grylls, Trinity College. 
April— Mr. Rose, Trinity College. 
May — Mr. Chevallier, Cath. Hall. 
October 19. 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
Examiners for Classical Honours in the 
Lent Term, 1826. 

Rev. Henry Law, M. A. Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Rev. James Scliolcfield, M, A. Fellow of 
* Trinity College. 

Rev. J. Graham, M.A. Fellow of Christ Coll. 
Rev. T. Chevallier, M. A. Catharine Hall. 


Examiners for the Seventh and Eighth 
Classes : 

Rev. W. L, P, Garnons, B. D. Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College. 

Rev. Joseph tDc we, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen’s College. 

Examiners of the^ Junior Soplfs in the 
Lent Term, 1826. 

Rev. W. L. P. Garnoas, B. D. Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College. 

Rav. S. Fennell, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s. 
Rev, C. Green, M.A. Fellow of Jesus Col. 
Rev. T. Clievallier, M. A. Catharine Hall. 
October 22. 

The Rev. James Scholefield, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, was elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


CONGREGATIONS. 


Oxford. 

.. 10, 20, 27. 
..3, 10, 17, 24. 
..1,8, 17. 


Cambridge. 

Oct. ..19, 26. 
Nov... 16. 
Dec... 7, 16. 


ORDINATIONS. 

September 25. 

At a general Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, in the Chapel at Biickden. 

DEACONS. 

Atkinson, O. B. A. Queen’s College, Camb. 
Beaven, J. B. A. St. Edmiind Hall, Oxford. 
Bradford, J. Edw, B. A. C. C. Coll. C.irnb. 
Bydc, J. P. B. A. Pembroke Hall, (Jamb. 
Cavie, A. J.L. B. A. St. John's Col. Camb. 
Churtoii, W, R, M. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford. 
De Brett, H. Symons, S. C. L. Downing ^ 
College, Cauibjidge. J* 

Let. Dim. from the Abp. of Canterbury, j 
GIo\er, J. D. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Half head, W. B. A. Queen's Coll. Camb. 


Hammond, Wm. B. A. Queen’s College, ^ 
Cambridge. ^ 

Let. Dint, from the Bishop tf London, y 
Ions, A. D. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Mandell, J. B. A. Catharine Hall, Camb. 
Morley, George. 

Place, J. B, A. St. John’s College, Camb, 
Sanderson, T. Magdalen Hall, (ixford. * 
Stone, W. B. A. St. Peler’> (^.oll. Camb. 1 
• JiCt. Dim. from the Abp. of Canterbury, j 
Trocke, T. B. A. Pembroke Hall, Camb. 
TwcidIow, W. 1(amilton,ftM. A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. V 

y.cL Dim. from the Bishop of Oicster. j 
Ventris, E. B. A. St. I’eter’s Coll, Camb. 1 
Let, Dim. from the Bishop of Ely,} 
Wareing, J. T. B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
^Wilson, M. B. A. Catharine Hall, (?amb. 
PRIESTS. 


Coote, Ralph, B. C, L. Trinity Hall, 1 
Cambridge. > 

liei. Dim. from the Bishop of Norwich. J 
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Dashwood, II. B. A. Trinity Coll. Oxford. 
ElKiby, J. W. B. A. Oucen’s Coll. Canib. 
Gardiner, E. M. A. Balliol Coll. Oxford. ) 
Let. Dim. from the Abp, of Canterbury. J 
Jackson, O. B. A, Queen’s C^ll. Cambridge- 
Leiithes, C. S. M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford. , 
Macdonald, A. St. John’s College, Carnb- 
Maiiners, Edvv. Christ College, Cambridge. 
Manton, H. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cand>. 
Martyn, T. B. A. Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Massingberd, F. Charles, M. A. Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Musgravo, C. J. M. A. St. Albaf< Hall, "I 
Oxford. > 

Let. Dim. from the Ahp. of Caytferhury. j 
Osborne, G. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Fantin, T. P. B. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford. 
Shepherd, R. M. A. Queen's Coll. Oxford. 
Williams, A. B. A. Pembroke Hall, Camb. 
September 28. 

At a private Ordination by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Gloucester. 

1)i:a.cons. 

Dyer, J. IT. M.A. Trinity College, Oxford. 
Hudson, H. B. A. !Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 
Hone, J. F. B. A. University Coll. Oxford. 
October 9, 

At a General Oidination by the Lord 
Bisliop of Bath and WclL, in the Cathedral 
Church of Wells. 

DKACONS. 

l 4 (>wth,Wm. B. A. ChrLst Church, Oxford. 
Quekett, W. B, A. St. John ’& Coll. Camb. 
Sawyer, Wrn. G. B. A. Balbol Coll. Oxford. 
WickcndeiijW. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
riULS'is. 

Daubency, J. 15. A. Brasonose Coll. Oxford. 
J'lscott, T. S. M. A. liincoln Coll. Oxford. 
Henslow, E. P. Jl.sus College, Cambridge. 
Rogers, R. G. B. A. Oriel College, Oxford. 
S.uulford, J. B. A. Balliol College, Oxford, 
West, 11. B. A. St. Peter’s Coll. Camb. 

At an Ordination by the Lord Bishop 
of IJchfield and Coventry in St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham. 

DEACONS. 

Badger, J, B. A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Binney, T. B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Cooper, H. G. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 
JesHon, C. B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge., 
Leicester, F. B. A. (iueen’s Coll. OxforU 

-.VKIDSTS. 

Biiekeridge, R. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Ctuzon, lion. Alfred, M. A. Brascnose 
College, Oxford. 

Kingson, Edwin, B. A. Trin Coll. Camb. 

At a General Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich,^ in the Cathedral 
Church at Norwich. 

DEACONS. 

Alderson, R.J.C. M. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
Careless, J. G. U. A, Jesus Coll. Camb. 


Cary, J. W. B. A. MAgdulen Hall, Oxford. 
Dasliwood, A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
Davidson, T. B. A# Queen’s Coll. Camb, 
Deakin, J. O. B. A, Downing Coll. Camb. 
Fowler, F. Cooke, B. A. Jesus Coll. Camb. 
Gibbon, W. L. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Jcckell, Robert, B. A. C. C. College, Camb. 
Marriott, G. B. A. Magdalene Coll. Camb. 
Paske, G. A. B. A. Clarp.iHall, Cainbritlge. 
Rookin, II, B. A. Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Treadway, John Francis. 

Wade, G. B. A. JcsiA College, Cambraige. 
Whiter, C. Walter, B. A. Clare Hall, Canfb. 
Wilkinson, H. T. B.A. St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Bissett, T. M.A. Marisehall Coll.' Aberdeen. 
Brett, John, M. A. Queen’s College, Camb. 
Brook, C. A. B. A. Caius College, Camb. 
Cooper, T. L. B. A. Magdalene Col. Camb. 
Eyre, V. E. B. A. C. C. College, C’amb. 
Herring, C. B. B. A. Caius College, Camb- 
Lubbock, John, B. A. Caius College, Camb. 
Norris, John, B. A. Caius College, Camb. 
Poring, Peter, B. A. Oriel College, Oxford. 
Valpy, E. J. W. B. A. Eimnan. Coll. C-amb. 
Watson, J. B. B. A. Kmnian. Coll. Camb. 
Wilson, Rob. 15. A. Emmanuel Coll. Camb. 

On Tlmrsday the 29tli of September last, 
the elegant new Episcopal Chape*!, at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, was bolemnly conse- 
crated, in virtue of Letters Diniissory from 
the Right Reverend the Ordinary of the 
Diocese, by tlic Right Reverend David 
Lowe, LL. I). Bishop of Ross and Argyle; 
on which occasion an appropriate Sermon 
was preached, by the Minister of the Chapel, 
before a crowded audience. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Ackroyd, John, to the Rectory of Egmere 
with Holkharn, Norfolk. Patron, T. W. 
Coke, Esq. M.P. 

Aldrich, W. Wogan, S. C. L. to the Per- 
petual Curacy of Butley, Suftblk. Pa- 
tron, C. Thclluson, Esq. 

Anriesley, Hon. W. M. A. to the Rectory 
of North Bovey, Devon. Patrons, T. 
Smith and J. Ridsley, Esqrs. 

Barnard, Edward, M. A. Vicar of Bexley, 
Kent, to the Rectory of Alvcrstokc, 
Hants. Patron, the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Barnwell, Charles Barnwell, io the Rec- 
tory of Mileham, Norfolk, on his own 
Presentiition. 

Buller, yi. J, to the Rectory of St. Ni- 
chobts, Nottingham. Patron, The King. 

Clark, William, M. A. Professor of Ana- 
tomy in Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Guisley, Yorkshire. Patrons, The Mas- 
ter and Fellows of Trinity College, Camb. 
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Ellicott, John, LL.B, to the Rectory of 
Horn, alias Hovnfield, Rutland. Patron, 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart, 

Gennon, Nicolas, M. A. to the Perpetual 
Curacy ofiSt. Peter’s, Mai»choster. 

Hawks, W. to the Rectory of St. John’s, 
Gateshead Fell. 

Hodgson, C. Henry, M. A. to be one of 
tjie Vicars Chared of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. 

Ilollway, Thomas, to tlie Rectory of Part - 
tity and the Pt'rpctUlfiil Curacy of SpiK->by, 
Lincolnshire, l^itrons, Lady Willoughby 
and Lord Gwydyr. 

James, William, to the Rectory of Long 
Sutton, Somersetshire. Patron, the 
Dean ol* Wells. 

Jefferson, Robert, D. D, to the Rectory of 
South Kilvington, Yorkshire. Patrons, 
the Master and Fellows of Sidney 
Sussex College, Caitthridge. 

Madan, Spencer, M. A. Vicar of Ratheastoiij^ 
to the Vicarage of Tweiton, Somcr:»ct. 
Patron, Rev. W. B. Whitehead. 

Mar&hall, John, B. A. to the Perpetual 
CurfK'y of Sidwcll, Plymouth. Patron, 
the Rev. A. Alherley. 

Moore, Calvert, to be tdiaplain in Ordinary 
to The King. 

Mountain, Robert, to the Rectory of 
H.ivant, Hants. Patron, the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Osborne, (jieorge, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Stainhy with Gmiby, Lincolnshire. Pa- 
tron, the I'lail of Harborcnigh. 

Randolph, T. M. A. Rectot of Hadham, 
and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, to he Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to The King. 

Robson, Jacob, Cmate of Leigh, Lan- 
cashiie, to the Ministry of the New* 
(Munch, St. George’s, Fddcslcy. 

Rodher, W. Johnson, to the Rectory of St. 
Mary at Hill, London. 

Salter, E. Montague, M. A, Student of 
(Mirist Church, Oxford, to the Rectories 
of Wood-Noiton and S wanton Novers, 
Noifolk. Patrons, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Christ Church. 

Shc])i).inl, Revetl, M. A. to the Rectory 
of Thuaitc, Suffolk. Patron, J. W. 
Sheppajd, Es((. 

Sleath, John, D. D. Piebcndnry of Saint 
Paul’s, ami Head Master oi St. Paul’s 
School, to be Chaplain in Ordinal y to 
The King. 

Strong, William, to be Chaplain in Ordinary 
to The Ki%. 

Surtees, J. to the Vicarage of St. Au- 
gustine, Bristol. Patron, The King. 

Tacey, Henry, M. A. to the Rtetory of 

* S wanton Morley, with the Chapel of 
Worthing annexed, Norfolk. Patron, 
E. Lombe, Esip 


Twemlovv, W. Hamilton, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Tarletoii. 

Wuiner, Richard, to the Vicarage of Tini- 
herscomhe. Patron, the Prebendary. 

W'oolcoinhe, Charles, S. C. L. to the Per • 
petual Ciiraeies of Minster and Forrabury, 
Cornwall. Patron, Rev. R. W insloe. 

CLERGYMEN ^married. 

At Winchester, by the Rev. II. H. Nounis, 
M. A. Prebendary of Llandaff, The Rt. 
Rev. H. CoLKUinci:, D. D. Lord 
B isiioi* oi' B vRij vnor.s, to S/VUAii 
E mz Mir/rii, eldest daughter of the Veiy 
Rev. T. RI:^NELL, D. 1>. Dean of Win- 
chester, and sister to the late lamented 
Vicar of Kensington. 

Alder, Edward Thomas, M. A. of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, to Miss EIi/:a Ed- 
wards, of Waufisilcn, Suifolk. 

Barnett, Samuel Whitehoinc, B. A. m 
Elizabclh, daughter of James Lane, Esep 
of PeiUoiiville. 

Bertie, Hon. Frederick, to (acorgina Anne 
Emily Kerr, second daughter of Admiral 
Lord Mark Kerr, 

Bond, VV illianijof Little W’arley, to Ii:rtitia, 
second daughter of the late Bev. J. Birch, 
Rector of (\>rringham. 

Brown, (J. T. (Miaplain to the Duke of 
Mauclic.^tcr, to Frances, only daughter 
of the late W. Page, Esq, 

Candy, ('harlcs, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
to Mary, eldcht daughtci of tiie Rev. W. 
Harding, Vicar (if Sulgra\c. 

Caton, 'rhomas, to Louisa Frances Lumley, 
second daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
Lumley Sa\illc. 

Cluwallier, Tenijdc, M. A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Carhaiine H.ill, (Cambridge, to 
(’atharine, fomlh daughter of C. A. 
Wlieolwnglil, Esq, 

Cuthush, Cliarles, B, A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, (Jamhridge, to Eleanor, daughter 
of J. West, Esq. of Banbtiry. 

Foster, Ji. of Blac'kburn, Lancashire, to Miss 
S, Vale, of Bruo.swick Placid 

(luest, B. M. A. of E\ertoii, near TiiverpotJ, 
to Elizabeth Cathaiine, eldo'-t daughter of 
,T. Lingham, Ivsq. of Shooter’s Hill, Kent. 

lll^r.st, J.D. B. A. of i^enistone, WakefieM, 
to LouLa, only yhMd eff Henry Laughton, 
Ks(]. of Newton Blpssomville, Bucks. 

Knight, William, Rector of Steventon, 
Hants, to Caroline, eldest daughter of 
John Portal, Estp of Freefolk House, 
Hants. 

Lennard, Uacre Barrett, to Rachel Anna, 
*^eldcst daughter of Jeremiah Ives, Esq. 
of St. Catharine’s Hill, Norwich. 

Low'o, J. Jackson, M. A. Fellow of Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, to Catharine Mary, 
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only daughter of T. W. Tew, Esq. of 
Doncaster. 

Marsh, W. Vicar of Gwennap, Cornwall, 
<0 Lucy, fourth daughter of the late Rev. 
T. Napleton, Vicar of Mansel Grange, 
Herefordshire. 

May, Thomas, of Leigh, to Eimily CaCha* 
rine, daughter of ,W* Saint, Esq. 

Nicholls, B. E. B. A. Curate of Waltham- 
stow, to Miss A^pelia Poynder, of Keti- 
nington. 

Norris, D. G. to Mary Pellew, youngest 
daughter of P. F. Wallis, Esq of Frut- 
ton, Portsmouth. 

Nosw'orthy, S. Curate of Widecombe, to 
Miss French, of Maiuiton. 

Ousby, Robert, B. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Lucy, only daughter of 
the late Captain Wethercll, of Great 
Yarmouth. 

Presgrave, William, M. A. of Trinity Col- 

<^‘lege, Cambridge, to Sarah Isabella, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rev. J. White- 
ley, M. A. Head Master of Leeds 
Grammar School, and Vicar of Lasting- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

Taylor, M. D. of Great Boiighton, Cheshire, 
to Jemima, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Foulkes, Esq. of Eriviatt, Den- 
bighshire. 

Tucker, T. H. of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, to Miss Pitls, of Blackball. 

Wade, Ellis, M. A. of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Blaxhall Rectory, 
to Sarah, only daughter of F. Josselyn, 
Esq. of Leiston, Suffolk. 

Ward, G. M. A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Catharine Isabella Garnett, 
niece to the Rev, J. Thornhill. 

Warren, T. Alston, B. D. Rector of South 
Wamborough, Hants, to Catharine, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Serjeqint 
Manley. t 

Williams, John, of Cardiff, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of J. P. Lockhart, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Browne, T, B. late of Buntinj^ord, aged 43. 

Cartwright, J. Rector oi Preston Bagot, 
Warwickshire. 

Crichton, Arthur, M. A. of T|jinity College, 
Cambridge, late of Badlesmcre, Kent. 

Dobree, Peter Paul, M. A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Greek that University. 

E Igc, A. A. Minister of Hetheringinmi, . 
Lincolnshire. 

Fenwick, Charles, A. Curate of Al^^xton, 
Leicestershire, and Vicar of Slaws font 

Gravenor, Lancelot, Rector of Parracomb, 
Devon. 

Kempson, G. at G rai^lcy, Wolvcrliampton. 

Paget, William, Rector of Gattoii, Surry. 

Peruy, J. Anthony, D. D. of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, Domestic Cliaplain to the 
Earl of Coventry, Rector of Hill Croine, 
Worcestershire, and Perpetual Curate of 
Oxenden, Gloucestershire. 

Powell, Giles, B. A. Rector of Acrise, Kent, 
aged 87. 

Prosser, Samuel, M, A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, Rector of Southwiek, Sus- 
sex ; and of Milton, Kent. 

Ridley, Henry, D. D. Piebendary of 
Gloucester, Rector of Hertingfordbury 
and of St. Andrew, Hertford, and of 
Kirby Underdale, Yorkshire, and Master 
of St. Mary Magdalen Hospital, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Simpson, John, Rector of Fishtoft, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 75. 

Turner, J. Minister of Barlow, at Selby, 
Lincolnshire, aged 54. 

Willan, Richard, late Curate of Lenton, 
Notts. 

Williams, H. L. M. A. second son of J. L. 
Williams, Esq. of Alderbrook Hall, Car- 
diganshire, at Dawnporc, E. I. in Jan- 
uary last. • 

Williams, Robert, Rector of Llangar, Me- 
rionethshire. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are quite ignorant of any communication, signed “ Sabrimis.” Uf this, at any 
rate, our Correspondent, who claims that title, may be assured, that no disrespect could 
have been intended to him by the silence of which he complains. 

We cannot find room for the sketch ot‘ character, wliich “ a Lover of good Men” has 
sent us in its present fprm ; but if he will favour us with an authentic memoir of the 
individual, we’ 'shall tjien be able to take it into consideration. 

The ” Margate Report” is unavoidably postponed. 

That also from ” Cardiff,” for the same reasons. 

We should be glad to accept the offer of W. B. S.” but an Allegory of *|^»etween two 
and three hundred octavo pages,” we must confess, seems too much €t la Bunyan for our 
puiqiosc. We have no objection however, if he wishes it, to look further into his proposals. 

A Staunch Advocate for the Protestant Church,” will find his wish realized in a 
future Number. * 

“ X, Y. Z.” was only excluded from want of room. 

V L. V. V.” ha.s our best thanks for his prumptnesb in seconding our request, but the 
papers in question still arrived too late. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TINDALL,^ 

MARTYR, 1536 . 

WILLIAM TINDALL was born about the borders of Wales, 
and brought up from a child in the University of Oxford. Here he 
cultivated an acquaintance with the learned languages, and witli the 
liberal arts ; but amidst these pursuits especially applied himself to the 
diligent study of the Scriptures. According to the practice in the 
Universities in former times, when any graduate undertook the office 
of a public lecturer, he read divinity lectures to a class consisting of 
students and Fellows of Magdalen College, being himself a resident in 
Magdalen Hall. Am\ while be was thus admired and sought by other 
members of the University, on account of his theological attainments, 
as the teacher of a sounder religion than that which was then currently 
taught, he was no less esteemed for his integrity and amiablcness 
of character. 

Having proceeded through his different degrees at Oxford, lie left 
that University, and went to Cambridge, where he also resided for 
some time ; and from thence he removed into Gloucestershire, fixing 
his abode in the family of a kniglit of that county, named Welch, to 
whose children he was tutor. Here he had an opportunity of meeting 
and conversing with many dignitaries of the Church, who were in the 
habit of resorting to the house to partake of jhe knight’s hospitality. 
In conversation with these persons he often entered into theological 
discussions, freely delivering his opinions on the different points in 
debate. It would often happen, of course, that there was disagreement 
on their part with the doctrines set forth by Tindall, and on such 
occasions he w^ould produce the Scriptures, and shew them passages 
in which they were clearly confuted. Contentions of such a kind, 
in process of time, engendered an ill-will against liirn in the breasts 
of those with whom he disputed ; of wjiich he soon had proof, in the 
obloquy raised against him throughout that part of the country. 

Some of tlicso dignitaries, on an occasion, invited the knight and his 
lady to a banquet. Tindall, it seems, did not accompany them on that 
occasion, aifd his opponents thus enjoyed the advantage of declaring 
their opinions without contradiction. An impression unfavourable to 
him appears to have been produced by feliis visit in the minds of his host 
anjl hostess ; for on their return they called for him, and began to 


* Fox’s Acts and Monuments. Notes to Wordsworth’s Ecc. Bioe;. Vol. IT. 
p. 235—269. 
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argue with him on the points which they had heard discussed by the 
priests. lie immediately had recourse to the Scriptures, to expose 
the falsehood of the opinions maintained against him. ypon which 
the lady is said to have made this singular observation to him : 

“ Well, tliere was such^ a Doctor, which may. dispend an hundred 
pounds, and adother three hundred pounds, and what, were it reason, 
think you, tlia^ wc should believe you before them ? — a sort of appeal ,* 
of course, against wliich all argument was useless. lie shew^ed his 
judgment, accordingly, in not pressing his objections any farther atr that 
time, when prejudices were so strongly backed by recent expericiicc 
of the hospitality of the priests. But he set himself to the completion 
of a translation wliich lie had bcgiiii of a work, intitlcd, Enchiridion 
MUilis Christianif and having finished this, he presentetf it to the 
knight and his lady. This work produced the desired effect on their 
minds. i'hey saw how their reason had been imposed upon by the 
arguments of the priests, and no longer gave them that cordial re- 
ception at their house to which they had been accustomed. This 
estrangement was soon remarked by the Popish party, and they 
gradually frequented the house less, until at last they ceased their 
visits altogether. 

Thus was still greater animosity excited against him, and he became 
the object of attack in the ale-houses, and other places to w'hich the 
priests resorted*. Tliey accused him commonly of heresy, and con- 
veyed private information against him to the Chancellor of the diocese. 

Soon after this information, a sitting of the Bishop’s Chancellor was 
appointed, and both Tindall and the priests were cited to appear before 
him. He suspected, on receiving the summons, that it was the intention 
of his adversaries to charge him before the Chancellor, and, as he 
rjjports of himself, prayed to God, whilst on his Way to the court, 
to “ give him strength to stand fast to the truth of his word.” 

Oil his appearance before the court, the Chancellor treated him wuth 
great indignity. Instead of bringing forward his accusers, though tlie 
priests who had laid the information were present, he proceeded, on the 
secret evidence which tie had received, violently to threaten Tindall, 


* In his prologue to his translation of Genesis, he alludes to these priests, 
observing, “ that he sutlered much in that county by a sort of unlearned 
priests, being full rude and ignorant God knoweth: which have seen no 
'more Latin than that only which they read in their portesses and missals 
(which yet many of them can scarcely read): except it be Albtrius, &c. 
in which yet though they be never so sorrily learned, they pore day and 
night, and make notes therein, add all to teach the midwives, as they say ; and 
also anotJieV called Lyndwood, a book of constitutions, to gather tithes, mor- 
tuaries, offerings, customs, and other pillage, which they call not theirs, but 
God’s part, the duty of holy church, to discharge their consciences withal. For 
they are bound that they shall not diminish but increase all things unto the 
uttermost of their powers, which pertain to holy church.” 

The porfes^e^ porluas, porthosc^^^c.y so called from the Fr. porter^ consisted 
of a 'Volume oV prayers, offices, &*c., which the Clergy mighf take along with 
them as u ready manual for all ordinary occurrences. It was the same b6ok 
.which is now denominated a breviary. A rnissal is a volume containing all 
things belonging to the service of the massT — Wordswortlis EccL Bio^. V^ol. II, 
p. 237. 
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ay if liis gi^ilt had positively been proved by an open trial. But 
nothing ^vas done beyond these threats : he was dismissed unharmed, 
and returned to his Gloucestershire friends. 

There fesided not far from him, in this part of the country, a certain 
Doctor, who had formerly been Chancellor to a Bishop. To this person 
'i'indall openeddiis heart without reserve, as they \%ere intimate with 
ca<;h other, l^ing of kindred sentiments with regard to tlie Romish 
corruptions. In the course of their conferences, th€ ex-Chancellor 
thu| ex[)rGssed Iiimself to him on the subject of the Papal power : “Do 
jou not know that the Pope is very Antkhrist, whom the Scripture 
speaketh of? But beware what you say ; for if you shall be per- 
ceived to be of that opinion, it will cost you your life ; I have been 
an oHicf*r of his ; but I have given it up, and defy him and all his 
works.” 

Soon after this, he conversed with another Doctor, of a very different 
temper from the one just mentioned ; for when Tindall pressed him 
hard in disputation, this strenuous def ruler of Papal prerogative ex- 
claimed, “ We were better to be without God’s Jaws than the Pope’s ! * ” 
Tindall’s zeal would not suffer him to reinaiu silent on such an occa- 
sion ; but, forgetting tire prudent suggestion of his friend, he boldly 
declared, in his retort to the blasjrhemons clrallenge, “ 1 defy the Pope 
and all his laws adding, “ that if God spared him life, ere many 
years lie W'ould cause a boy that drove the plough to know more of 
the Scripture than he did.” 

The effect which such a speech as this had, naturally was to aggra- 
vate the hostility of the men who were already eager for vongeauco 
against him. lie was reported throughout the country, as an “ heretic 
in sophistry, un heretic in logic, an heretic in divinity,” and liints were 
thrown out, that “ boldly as he might carry himsi*lf above the gentlemen 
of the country, he should be talked withal in a different niauner;” by 
wliich it was intimated, that be might expect a process of examination 
before the spiritual authorities, which should effectually silence hi.s 
triumphs. In rc])ly to such threats, he simply observed, “ that he was 
contented they should bring him into any county in all England, giving 
him ten ])()unds a year to live with, and binding him to no more but 
to teacli children, and to preach,” 

The repeated molestations, however, which he experienced, rendered 
it impossible for him to subsist in any comfort in bis present situa- 
tion. He accordingly resolved to quit it, and communicated l^is 
wishes to bis patron. ' “ Sir,” he said, addressing him, “ I perceive I 


* << This was by no means an luiprecedcnledly daring- and enthusiastic flight. 
If we may believe Erasmus, it was, among other subjects, debated commonly 
in the schools in solemn disputations, Whether the Pope could abrogate that 
which was decreed by the Apostles ; or determine that, which was contrary to 
the evangelical doctrine ; or make a new article in the creed ; whether he has 
a greater pow'er than St. Peter, or only equal; whether he can commaml angels; 
whether he can wholly take, away purgsit»^iry ; whether he be a mere innii, (»r, 
•as God, participates both natures with Christ; whether he be not mure mer- 
ciful than Christ was, since we do not read that nr. ever recalled any from 
the pains of purgatory. EramubS AnnoL on 1 Tint. i. 6.” — Word&wort/t's 
EccL Biog. Vul. II. p. 23t>. 
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shall loot be suffered to tarry long here in this country, pefither shall 
you be able, though you would, to keep me out of the hands of the 
spiritualty ; and also what displeasure might grow to you thereby, 
God knoweth ; for the which I should be right sorry.** Piis patron 
expressed his concurrence with his wishes, and Tindall took his de- 
parture from tli^ house in which he had hitherto fotmd a kind and 
hospitable protection, and proceeded to London. Here he was 
lously occupied^ in preaching, as he had been before in the country ; 
Bristol, and its neighbourhood, having been a principal scene o? his 
former evangelical labourir. 

Cuthbert Tonstal was then Bishop of London. To him Tindall 
applied to be admitted into his house, using the interest of Sir Henry 
Gilford, Controller of the King’s household, to whom he presented a 
translation which he had made of an oration of Isocrates. But the 
Bishop, probably having been prejudiced against him by the calumnies 
which his enemies had circulated, did not countenance the a])plication, 
alleging, that he had already more in his house than he could well 
maintain, and advising him to apply elsewhere. Disappointed in this 
endeavour to obtain a home, wlierc he might prosecute his intended 
labour of translating the New Testament, and finding also that there 
was no prospect of success in any other quarter, he determined to 
leave England, and seek his fortunes in Germany, But he did not 
immediately depart from London. He remained there nearly a whole 
year, residing about half that time with a wealthy merchant, by name 
Humphrey Monmouth. This charitable person had heard him preach 
at St, Dunstan’s in the West, and accidentally meeting with him 
afterwards, had inquired whether he had any preferment in the 
Church, and finding that he had none, felt his interest excited in his 
behalf: — so that he w'as induced to extend to him tliat relief of which 
he stood so greatly in need, by receiving him into liis own house. 
Thus domiciled, Tindall was enabled to ply the studies in which his 
whole heart was engaged with importunate assiduity. In these silent 
labours he was occupied the chief part of the night, as well as of the 
day. He lived also as if he had been the rigid ascetic of some monastic 
order. He refused to partake of even the common luxuries of daily 
food, only consenting to eat and drink of the simplest fare : and so far 
did he carry his austerity, that he would wear no linen about his person. 

Having been thus providentially relieved by the hospitality of 
kind friend *, and some others who assisted him, he at length set sail 
from England, and went to Hamburgh. There were several dis- 
tinguished advocates of the Retoimation resident abroad at this time, 
and Tindall had this compensation at least for the loss of his native 


* Our reformers were themselves only gradually weaned from the inveterate 
corruptions of Popery. They were not aware at first of the extent to which 
it would be necessary to carry the work of purification. Thus this Humfrey 
Monmouth, or Mummoth, reports of Tindall, that he gave him money to say 
mass for the souls of his deceased parents. “ I «did promise Inm ten pounds 
sterling, to pray for my father and mother, their souls, and all Christian souls: 
I did pay it him when be made his exchange to Hamburgh .” — Strypds Eedesiast, 

M&norials, Vol. I. p. 246, Appendix, quoted by Dr. Wordsworth, Ecd, Biog, 
Vol. II. p. 242. 
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country, tliat he enjoyed the advantage now of communication with 
others equally interested with himself in the cause of scriptural reli- 
gion. He travelled into the further parts of Germany, and while in 
Saxony Iftid an opportunity of conferring with Luther, and other 
learned men of that country# After continuing some time in Saxony, 
he went from thence into the Netherlands, making Antwerp his prin- 
cipal place ofiresidence. 

But the person whose opinions and advice appear to*have been most 
influential with him, was John Frith, a young man of great talent, and of 
a;»moderation of temper equal to his intellectual endowments. With the 
concurrence of this excellent person, he proceeded in his intended work 
of translating the New Testament* ; obtaining in the process of it, the 
assistance of Coverdale and Rogers, who were of the number of exiles 
at this perieJd. He completed this translation in the year 1526. 

The sincerity and zeal with which he had discharged his arduous 
undertaking, is evidenced in his own words, which occur in his epistle 
to Frith : “I call God to record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus, to give our reckoning of our doings, that I never 
altered one syllable of God’s word against iny conscicuice, nor would 
do this day, if all that is in earth, whether it be honour, pleasure, or 
riches, might he given me.” 

The translation was soon circulated in Fingland, as appears from a 
mandate of Archbishop Warham to the Suffragan Bishops of his pro- 
vince, dated November 3rd, 1526, directing search to bo made for copies 
of it, in order to their being burned. Bisliop Tonstal was at Antwerp 
at the time of its publication, and immediately exerted himself for its 
suppression. But by the artifice of Augustine Packington, an Fmglish 
merchant, who happened also to he at Antwerp, and was in tlie confi- 
dence of the Bishop, the very measure which was adopted for the 


* Fox very forcibly sets forth some reasons for the neccssify of such a work 
in the following passage. “ For first, lie wisely casting in his mind perceived by 
experience, how that it was not possible to slablish the lay |>eople in any truth, 
except the Scripture were so plainly laid beforp their eyes in their mother 
tongu(3, that they might see the process and order and meaning of the text. For 
else, whatsoever truth might be taught them, these enemies of the truth would 
quench it again, either with apparent reasons of sophistry, and traditions of 
their own making, founded without all ground of Scripture, either else juggling 
with the text, expounding it in such a sense, as impossible it were to gather of 
the text, if the right process, order and meaning thereof were seen. Ag-jin, 
right well he perceived and considered, this only or most chieHy to be the cause 
of all mischief in the C’hurch, that llie SJpriptures of Cod were hidden from the 
peo])lc’s eyes : for so long the abominyJ:)le doings and idolatries maintained 
by the pharisaical clergy could not be espied, and tbertiorc all tjieir labour was 
with rnii^ht and main to keep it down, so that either it should not be read at 
all, or if it were, they would darken the right sense with the mist bf then 
sophistry, and so entandc them which rebuked or despised their abominations, 
with arguments of phirosophy and with worldly similitudes, and apparent 
reasons of natural wisdom ; and with wresting the Scripture unto their own 
purpose, contrary unto the .process, ord’jr and meaning of the text, would so 
delude them in descanting upon it with allegories, and amaze them, expounding 
it in many sense? laid before the unlearned lay people, that though thou fell 
in thy heart and wert sure that all were false that they said, yet coiildst thou no 
solve their subtle riddles.” — L(/e of Tindnli, Acts and Monuments. 
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destruction of the copies, proved a means of increasing the circulation of 
the work. Packington, understanding that the Bishop was desirous of 
buying all the copies which could be obtained, in order to have them pub- 
licly burned at Paul’s Cross, offered to be the agent in procuring them; 
suggesting, that he knew the Dutchmen and strangers, who had bought 
them of Tindall, ^and had them to sell. The Bishop iivailing himself 
of the proposal, Packington received the money for the jrarpose, whiph ^ 
he paid over bj Tindall, to whom he had communicated the whole 
scheme, and obtained accordingly the books for the Bishop. “ ^nd 
so,” observes Fox, “ upoi^ compact made between them, the Bishop 
of London had the books, Packington the thanks, and Tindall had the 
money.” From this needful supply of money, of course a new edition 
issued forth from the press, more correct than the first, aud much 
larger. The Bishop, accordingly, was considered by the’ liefonners 
as their greatest helper, as Constantine *, a person wlio was afterwards 
apprehended on a charge of heresy, declared, in the course of his ex- 
amination, to Sir Thomas More. He too late discovered his error, 
and complained to Packington; who, trusting to the good nature of 
the Bishop, ventured to push the imposition further, by suggesting 
“ that it would be best for him to buy the types as well as the copies.” 
The Bishop smiled, but was too wise to act upon the suggestion. 

After translating the New Testament, 'I’indall next employed him- 
self on the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, of whieli he published 
his translation in the year 1530, prefixing a dissertation, in the form of 
a prologue, to each of the five books. Jn the year following he pub- 
lished also a translation of the Prophet Jonah, also with a prologue 
prefixed. These wetc all the parts of the Bible wliich he translated, 
the work being afterwards carried on by Miles Coverdale, who was 
the first who published the whole Bible in hhiglish. 

But translation was not his only employment. He wrote at the 
same time several treatises, such as The Obedience of a Christian Man^ 
The Wicked Mammon^ The Practice of expositions of certain 

parts of Scripture, — aud answers, to Sir Thomas More, ixnd other Pa- 
pists. These tracts speedily found their way into haigland, and wcri^ 
of important service in furthering the great work of relbrmation. 
'fhat intitlcd, The Obedience of a Christian Man^ was subservient to 
it in a way which the excellent author could little have anticipated. 
Strype, in his Ecclesiastical Memorials, has recorded an anecdote, in 
wlpch ho sliews how the book w^as introduced to the notice of the 
King. FJe informs us, that it had been lent by the (iueen, Anne 
Boleyn, to a lady named Gainsford, one of her maids of honour. The 
lover of this lady, a gentleman whetee name was Zouch, having sportively 
snatched it frOm her on some occasion, was attracted to the perusal of 
a book which came recommended to him by the fair liands from which 
he had taken it, and became so fond of it, that neither the intreaties 
of the lady, nor the danger of detection from th^ ecclesiastical powers, 
could prevail with him to return it. At last Dr. Sampson, Dean of 

Sc 1 

• This was the raan who afterwards proved a treacherous informer against * 
his friend and patron, Bishop Ferrar, of St. David's, and was a principal in- 
strun’ient in bringing on those troubles which icrn)inatcd in the Bishop’s 
martyrdom. See Life if Bishop Ferrar ^ p. 129. 
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the royar cjjapel (acting under the instruction of Cardinal Wolsey, 
who ])ad desired that; all j)ains sliould be taken to prevent the cir- 
culation of the tracts issued by the Reformers), surprising this gen- 
tleman, aS he was actually engaged in reading the book, forcibly seized 
it, and delivered it to the Cardinal. The Queen, being apprized of 
tlic circiimstaifce by the lady, declared that it should bo “ the dearest 
Kook that e^r the Dean or Cardinal took away — and immediately 
besought the King, upon her knees, that it might bo restored to lier. 

virtue, accordingly, of tlio King’s token, the book was restored, 
^nd the Queen embraced the favourable opportunity of commending 
it to the notice of the King. The King read it, in compliance witii 
her wishes, and was so delighted with it, as to observe, “ that it was 
a book* lit for himself and all kings to read.” Tims was it no incon- 
siderable instrument in o])enmg the way to those measures, whicli 
Henry VITI. afterwards adopted for removing the tyranny of Papal 
Rome. 

Among the tracts which Tindall wrote at (his time, was also an 
exposition of the doctrine of the Eucharist, or tlie “ sacr«ameiit 
of the altar,” as it was then termed. But the minds of the pt'ople 
not b(‘ing sniliciently prepared to admit light on such a subject, he 
shewed great prudence in keeping this work by him, waiting until 
tlic progress of things sliould have disposed them for its recc])tion. 

Nor w’as it without great effort of persevering labour that he 
accomplished these works. The dilliciilties wliieh he liad to en- 
counter, especially in the work of translation, would have disheartened 
a less zealous workman ; for, after completing the Pentateuch, he 
sailed to Hamburgh, to superintend the printing of it at that place ; 
and was sliipwrcckcd on the coast of Holland, wdicn he lost all his 
books and manuscri])ts, as wa ll as money ; so that his past labour wais 
llirown away, and lie was comjiellcd to go over the whole wa^rk 
again. He embarked, however, again in anotlier ship, and reached 
Hamburgli, wliere- Coverdale was wanting for him, of wJiosc assistance 
lie availed himself in re-translating the books of Moses. He also Was 
exposed to the danger of bodily disease, as while he w as at Hamburgh, 
the town was suffering under the malady of a sweating sickness. 

At the end of his translation of the New Testament, he added 
ail Epistle, in which he modestly <lesircd that the learned w^oiild 
correct in it whatever they found amiss in the work. But, instead 
of its being criticized with candour by the Popish clergy, it 
cried down as at once too bad for correction, and a proclamation 
was issued, under public authority, prohibiting that, or any other 
work by Tindall, or other reformiTig writers. ^ The storm of malice, 
indeed, whicli his continued opposition to the papal corruptions had 
accumulated more and more, w«s now ready to burst upon him. 
All means were taken of obtaining possession of his person, that the 
punishment due to *tch an arch-heretic might bo inflicted on him by 
tlie arm of papal orthodoxy. Whenever any person was brought 
before the Lord C'haucetlor and tfie Bishops to be examined, if ho 
happened to have been at Antwerp, he was questioned resi>ccting 
Tindall, where and with whom he lodged, whereabouts the house stood 
in w'hich he lived, what was his stature, what dress he wore, by w'lion^- 
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he was visited* In this way, a secret plot was formct^ for taking 
away his life. 

When lie had lodged about a year at Antwerp, in the house of 
Thomas Pointz, an Englishman, who kept a house therh for the 
reception of English merchants, there came to the same place, from 
England, a person, named Henry Philips, bearing fhe style of a 
gentleman, and, on the whole, a man of prepossessing appearance, 
accompanied by«a servant. The pretext of his coming no one could 
learn. Tindall, from meeting him frequently at dinner and supper 
when he accepted the invitations of the merchants, became acquainted 
with him, and so intimate, as to invite him to dine with him at his 
own residence ; and, at last, to obtain for him accommodation in the 
same house. As their familiarity grew on, Tindall, in the sii^iplicity 
of his heart, opened to this person the state of the affairs in which he 
was engaged, shewing him his books and the secrets of his study, 
little suspecting that he was exposing himself a prey to an unprin- 
cipled traitor. 

Pointz, Tindalfs host, saw more into the character of Pliilips, and 
conceiving that all was not right, inquired of Tindall how he became 
acquainted with his new friend. Tindall replied, that he considered 
him an honest man, possessed of learning, and favourable to his 
religious views. Pointz, however, had an opportunity afterwards of 
discovering, in the course of a private conversation which he had with 
Pliilips, as they walked together about the town of Antwerp, that the 
man was far from being well affected either to religion or to the king. 

The sequel proved the fact. Philips left Antwerp for the court of 
Brussels, where an opening was offered for practising against the 
government of England, from the umbrage given to the Emperor by 
Henry VIIF. in the affair of Queen Catharine’s divorce. Here he 
succeeded in obtaining the aid of the civil authorities for the prosecu- 
tion of the treacherous design against Tindall, to wliich he had lent 
himself. From thence he brouglit with him to Antwerp the Ihocu- 
rator-Ceneral, (who was the Emperor’s Attorney,) witli other officers. 
A little while afterwards, while Pointz was sittiri^^ at his door, Philips’ 
servant came up to him, and, inquiring for Tindall, said, his master 
would pay him a visit. But nothing more was heard either of the 
servant or the master, until three or four days after, w^hen, Pointz 
being himself absent, Philips came to his house, and, seeing the wife 
of J’ointz, asked her w'hether Tindall would dine there on that day. 
After ,this inquiry, he left the house, and stationed the officers whom 
ho had brought with him from Brussels, in the street, and about the 
door. About noon he returned again, and went to Tindall, and 
requested hinf to lend him forty shillings, on the pretext of having 
lost his purse between Antw=^erp ari€ Mechlin. Tindall readily lent 
him the sum requested, still quite unsuspicious ^ any design to cir- 
cumvent him, “ for, in the wily subtleties of fliis world,” adds the 
martyrologist, “lie was simple and inexpert.” 

Philips then observed to him, tl!at he sholild consider him as his 
guest on that day. “ No,” replied Tindal, “ I go forth this day to 
dinner, and you shall go with me, and be my guest, where you shall 
^'8 welcome.” At dinner time, accordingly, the two went forth 
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together. ‘*.The passage leading to the door was so narrow that two 
persons couM not go abreast in it. Tindall, at the instance oi‘ 
Philips, who pretended great civility towards him, went first. 
Philips ft^lowed closely upon him, and, being a taller man tlian 
Tindall, was able to sec over his head, and make signs to the officers 
stationed at the .^jjutrance. Thus was Tindall led intc^ the snare pre- 
pared for him^ The signal was given by Philips to the officers, in- 
rlichting the man whom they were to apprehend, and tlviy accordingly 
laid hold on Tindall, who was so entirely a stranger to. any thought of 
the insidious plan for entrapping him, thaf the officers themselves 
afterwards told Pointz, “ that they pitied him to see liis simplicity 
when they took him.” lie was first brought before the Procurator- 
General, ^who proceeded to his lodgings, and removed all his books 
and other property. He was then conveyed to the castle of Filford, 
eighteen English miles from Antwerp, and there imprisoned. 

Immediately on his apprehension, his friends exerted their interest 
in his behalf. Letters were sent from Antwerp by the English mer- 
chants to the Court of Brussels, and also from England, by the Lord 
Cromwell and others, interceding for his release. But, notwithstand- 
ing these efforts in his favour, he was not suffered by Iiis enemies to 
escape out of their hands. He remained in prison until his trial came 
on, on which occasion lie was permitted to have counsel to plead liis 
cause. He declined, however, employing any advocate, and stood 
forward in his own defence. But no dci'eace could suffice for one in 
his perilous situation, already condemned to deatli by the di;tcnnjiicd 
malice of blood-thirsty enemies. Although there was no ground ibr.a 
conviction, he was sentenced to death on tlie decree of the Emperor 
made in the Assembly of Augsburg. According to this sentence, 
being brotight forth to the place of execution, at the town of Filford, 
he W’as there tied* to the stake, upon which lie cried out w ith a loud 
voice, and in an impassioned manner, “ Lord, the King of 

l-and\s eyc\s\” The process of his execution was, in some degree, 
more merciful than that of those illustrious victims of the leroeious 
law against lun'csy, w^Iio perished by the hjin^ls of English execu- 
tioners. For he was first strangled by the luingmaii, and ilien his 
dead, body was consigned to the flames. Fie tlius died in the year 
15.36, liaving endured an imprisonment of a year and a half. 

In the course of his imprisonment, he succeeded in converting his 
keeper, with hiwS daughter and the rest of his household; and he won 
the esteem of all who had access to him, obliging them, by bis in- 
offensive demeanour, to confess, “ that if he wenj not a good Christian 
man, tlicy could not tell wliom to triist.ri’ Even the Procurator-Gene- 
ral left this testimony of liini, tliat ho was “ homo doctn^y piusy et 
bonus. ^ 

Fox relates the followiag story, as an aJdniomii tesliTnouy oFTiiulairs sin- 
gular worth. 

“ There was at Antweip, on time, amongst a comiiany of meichants, as they 
were at supj^er, a certain jugglef, which through Ins rjiabolical enchanUnents or 
aits magical, would feich all kinds of viands and wine from any place, tliey 
would, and set it upon the table incontinent before then'i, w ith many other such 
like things. The fame of thi^ juggler being much talked of, it ci*anced that as 

VOL. Vir. NO. o 
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He was a man of a spare habit of body, — frugal and strict in his course 
of life, — an indefatigable student, — an earnest evangelist* It was liis 
practice to reserve to himself two days of the week, Monday and Sa- 
turday, which he called his days of pastime. On Monday he visited 
all the poor exiles in the cause of religion, at Antwerp, botli comfort- 
ing and relievin^those who were in need of support, a»d providing for 
the sick. On Saturday he walked round the town, searching every 
corner where IvJ suspected any poor person might be found, giving ^ 
relief in cases where there were large families with industrious 
})aronts, or aged and weaj: persons. The alms which he thus plenti- 
fully distributed were supplied to him out of the salary which the 
English merchants allowed him. On the other days of the week he 
was wholly occupied in study, except on the Sunday, when the;, services 
of religion demanded his exclusive attention. He then officiated in a 
room of some one of the merchants, reading and expounding the 
Scriptures, lie was a man perfectly free from rancour or malice, full 
of mercy and compassion, and in all things shewing himself blameless : 
yet not trusting in his owm righteousness, but looking to Christ as his 
Uedeeiner, and both living and dying in that faith which alone can 
justify sinful man in the sight of a God of all goodness. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to the Her, Dr, Milner ^ occasioned by some Passages con- 
tained in his Book, entitled “ The End of Religious Cont rover si/,"' 
By the late Rev, S, Parr, LL.D. 8vo. pp. CO. Mawrnan, 1825. 

We are happy to augur, from the apj)earance of tliis ])ost- 
hiimous work of Dr. Viirr, that the world is not to be denied 
the advantage and gr.;itification to be derived from the yet ini- 
pu])lished stores of so powerful a mind. It is not iimisual to 
find men of established reputation as living authors, laying an 
interdict on their executors against any publication of their 
unfinished manuscripts after their death. The prohibition 

^ ^ ^ , — 

M. Tindall heard of it, lie desired certain of the merchants, that he might aUo 
bo present at supper to see him piJay his parts. To be brief, the supper was 
appointed, and the mei chants with Tindall were there present, llien the 
juggler being required to yilay his feats, and to shew his cunning, after his 
wonted boldness, began to utter all that he could do, but all was in vain. At 
llu; last, with his labour sw eating and toiling, when he saw that nothing would 
go fuiward, but that all his enchantments were void, he was compelled openly 
to conlcss, that there was some man present at supper, which disturbed and 
letted all liis doings. So that a man even in the martyrs of these our days 
cannot lack the miracles of true faifti, if miracles were now to be desired.” 

It will be remembered that a belief in magic w}\s very current in the times Of 
the martyrologist, and that even learned men were not exempt from it, whicli 
will account for the stress which Fox lays on this luiGcdotc. 
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too is not without reason ; for the author is naturally fearful, 
tliat the ivirtiality of friends may blind them to his imper- 
fections, and render them not sufficiently discriminate in the 
matter which they publish; or may himself be dissatisfied with 
any worK to which he has not given the fifhishing toncli of his 
own hand,— -iyid that, not from any personal conceit, but from 
a just conviction, that the author alone knows Row to carry on 
his own train of thought, and that his work, therefore, pub- 
lished by others, must fall short of its proper perfection. 
^Ife world has thus been deprived of^ many excellent works, 
which the inexorable sentence of a will has consigned to the 
flames. 

TheiEditor, Mr. Lynes, who, it appears, is a grandson of 
Dr. Parr, '^acquaints us, in his preface, that the'pulilication 
before us is “ the first fruits of the deposit coininiKed to his 
charge,” and tliat it was originally written for the* (jlentle - 
man’s Magazine, but after-th oughts enlarged its dimensions, 
and other reasons unnecessary to detail, prevented its pub- 
lication in that form,” though the design of publishing it had 
never been aliandoned by Dr. Parr. It is directed ])rin- 
cipaliy to a vindication of the chara(;ter of the late learned 
and excellent Bishop Halifax, the Editor of Bishop P>ntler s 
Works, from a scandaloius chai’ge of having renounced the 
(diurch of England on his death-bed, and died a Papist in 
iirarl. We can v/ell coiuadve the ])ain wdiich so invidious an 
attack on tin* memory of a man, in tliat very point where 
refutation of a calumnj' is impossible to the individual himself, 
must have given to so high-minded a man as Dr. Parr is 
described to have been. And who is theng inde(‘d, of any 
right feeling, who would not kindle with honest indignation 
against tlie base insinuator, who hurls his shafts of (hitraction 
against a man of reputed integrity and piety, on any proof 
short of the most convincing? It was'this sense of outraged 
truth which, it seems, raised the giant arm” of Dr. Parr 
against Dr. Milner, and induced him to demand of the pro- 
jector of the (aiiuinny, cither jiroofs of his statement, or a 
retractation of it. 

Before, howewer, Dr. Parr enters upon tjic more imniediiAe 
subject of his letter, he touches upon some goner d statements 
contained in Dr, iVlilner’s Wort, I’he Ibid of lleligious 
Controversy ” in which the calumny against Pdsliop Halifax 
had been broached. He expresses his satisfai lion, that Dr. 
Milner had cleared the “ members of the Cluirch of Rome 
from the imputations of impiety, idolatry, and blasphemy, in 
their worship of glorified saints, and in their adoration of 
the sacramental eleme^its, whicR tliey believe to have been 
•mystically transubstantiated into the body and blood of Christ 
and echoes, with approbation, two sentences quoted by Dr. M., 
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ofic from Hooker and the other from Jeremy Taylor, as ex- 
onerating the Church of Home from the charge . of idolatry 
in regard to tlie sacrament. He is conterd, he says, to main- 
tain, that their tenets are “erroneous and unscriptural.” Here, 
then, we are obliged to commence with our disapprobation of 
Dr. Parr’s judgment in this matter, before we proceed to the 
matter in haml. It necessarily follows, we tlpnk, that if 
transubstantiation is an erroneous unscriptural tenet, the 
worship of tf\e consecrated elements must be idolatrous. If 
that is worshipped as God which is really not God, there *can 
be no doubt that an ido*latrous act is performed. Whether the 
person who performs tlio act of adoration is guilty of the act, 
i. e, whether he ought to incur tlie punishment which belongs 
to it by nature, is another (piestion: for this will def)end upon 
the sincerity of Ins persuasion, that it is God, indeed, to 
wliich he pays divine honour. Even the believer in transub- 
stantiation must allow, that if the priest luis omitted to con- 
secrate the wafer, the act of bowing down to it must bo an 
idolatrous act, tliough tlie person, ignorant of such an 
omission on the part of the priest, is excusable, on account of 
his ignorance of the omission: and wliether the error arise 
from misconception of scripture, or misconception of the act 
of the priest, can make no dilFerencc. Homclliing wrong is 
ecpially done in either case, w hether the error be in the dogma, 
or in the imittor of fact. Wo, then, w ho believe, that there 
is no change whatever in th<' elements of the sacrament, must 
also believe tlmt to w^orr.lilp them is idolatrous. We pro- 
nounce notliing, bo it o]>served, upon the intentions of the 
agents,— God alone can luio./ ]n>w" far these are punishable; — 
but, being coiivinccd that tlie tenet is unscriptural, w^e are alsO 
convinced that tlie praclic'e grounded on that tenet must be 
wrong. And our consistency as Protestants requires us to 
bold as idolatrous th^) tenet itself, froin which a j)ractice 
so wrong in our opinion follow^s. 'I’he same reasoning 
ap])ljes to any otlier erroneous principle from wliich bad con- 
sequences are supposed to followi The opinion, for instance, 
of the Anabaptists, “ that the goods of Christian men are 
c<i*minon,” must be regarded as dishonest and iniquitous, what- 
ever may bo our sehtiiiients of the personal probity of the indivi- 
duals wdio profess it. We are ffrmly persuaded, that private pro- 
p(‘rty is sacked and inviolable ; ami hence we infer, that he w^lio 
takes from iinotlnn’ commits an act of roWiery. The Anabaptist, 
Innvevcr, thinks it i\o robbery, because he believes that wdiicli 
he takes to be Ins own as much as it is another's. Are we, 
then, to carry our conrtc‘sy so far as to unsay our own con- 
viction in compliment to our^sentimeiiKil robber Or, must 

- 

* The opinion of a NVost-lndia negro ia^regard to his master’s properly is not 
very dissimilar from that of the Anabaptists, as when detected in the act of 
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we not );&ther per^sist in calling him a robber, because he 
takes to wJiich we are persuaded he has no right, 

and denominate thq act a theft, though done with the best 
intentions ? So must we not, in like manner, call transubstan* 
tiation tty its plain name of idoLatry, «o long as we arc 
convinced the tenet is practically evil, whatever wq may think of 
the personal worth and sincerity of its professoie ? 

•We must, also, before we pass on, say a few words respect- 
ing the passages of Hooker and Taylor, wliereid, as they arc 
gimn by Dr, Milner^ Dr. Parr says, are contained the senti- 
ment which he “ holds upon a part of llie controversy which 
has long subsisted l)ctwecn the Romanists and Protestants 
about tjie consecrated elements of the communion.” We will 
first give die passage from 1 looker, as it stands in the Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, and as it api^ears in the End of Religious Con- 
troversy.” 


“ All things considered, and 
compared with that success wliich 
truth hatli hitherto had by so 
bitter conflicts with errors in this 
point, shall I wish that luen w'ould 
more give themselves to meditaU; 
with silence wliat we have by the 
sacrament, and less to dis])ute of 
the manner how * * * * ^ ♦ ^ 
“ ThU is my body, and This Is my 
bloody being words of promise, 
sith we all agree, that by the 
sacrament Christ doth really 
and truly in us perform Ids pro- 
mise, why do we vainly trouble 
ourselves with so fierce contem- 
tions, whetlier by consubstantia- 
tion, or else by transubstantiation, 
the sacrament itself be first 
possessed with Christ, or no ?” — 
Ecc. Pol, Book V. ()7. Vol, II. 
p. 327—331. Oxf. Ed. 8vo. 1807. 


“ I wish men would give tliem- 
selves more to meditate with silence 
on what we l)ave in tlio sacrament, 
and less to dispute of the manner 
ho7i\ Sith W{i all agree tliat 
Christ, by the sacrament, doth 
really and tridy perform in us Ids 
promise, why do wc vainly trou- 
ble ourselves with so fierce con- 
tention-?, wh('tlu‘r by ‘consubstan- 
tiation, or else by traniaibstaii- 
tiation .” — End of RcL Con, p. 
27-1, note. 


Dr. M. refers to it, to shew that Hooker believed in the 
real presence, as taught by the dloman clnirch. Dr. Parr, of 
course, did not mean to approve of such an/ application of the 
])assage in question ; he could only have meant to* agree with 
Dr. M. in his view of it, so far as to detiuce from it an opinion 
tlia!: Hooker thought it a point oqjy of scholastic disputation 
between ourselves and the Romanists, which view should be 
taken of the sacramen^ and not, a thing which it was of con- 


robbing his master, he has been known facetiously to justify himself with the 
plea, — << Me dofit tie/ 'em Masm, me only take 'em,** 
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s<5quei?cc to decide upon. But, evidently, Dr. *M. either 
mistakes or perverts the passage in question, as eajjity appears 
from the extracts which we have given above. It is not im- 
material to observe, in the first place, that Hooker does not 
use the expression^ which savours somewhat of the Romish 
doctrine, — “ hi the sacrament,” but, by the sacrament,” i. 
by means of itq which makes no little difference ip the sense ; 
and after the first sentence, nearly four pages of the octdvo 
edition intervene, in which Hooker is occu})ied in shewing the 
propriety of acquiescing in that in which all agree respec^ipg 
the sacrament, namely, that it is a true and real ])articipa- 
tion of Christ,” without perplexing ourselves, to the detriment 
of piety, by needless questions, as to the manner in which Christ 
is received. He observes, that there is no sentence Of scripture 
whicli says, that we cjinnot, by this sacrament, ])e made })ar- 
takers of his body and blood, except they be first contained in 
the sacrament, or the sacrament converted into them.” And 
then he proceeds to ask the question, Why do we vainly 
troubh' ourselves with so fierce contentions, whether by con- 
substantiation, or else by transubstantiation, the sacrament 
itself he first possessed with Christ or no So tliat the whole 
drift of the passage is to defend the Church of England view 
of the doctrine of the Eucharist ; since the Church of 
England does not presume to determine the manner of Christ’s 
presence in the sacrament, as the Lutherans and Papists do, 
but only asserts the fact, that he is verily and indeed present 
when the bread and wine are faithfully received. Tlie Luthe- 
rans and Papists attempt to explain the previous process l)y 
which the bread and wine are endued with the power of convey- 
ing his grace to the soul. The scriptures have not defined tlie 
manner of Christ’s presence, and therefore the Church of ICnglaiid 
ol)jects to their unwarranted interpretation, la arguing accord- 
ingly against disputation on this subject. Hooker is arguing only 
against the dogmatism of the Roman and Lutheran churches ; 
and not intending at all to represent the difference between our 
Church and them, as an immaterial point which it is not pro])er 
for us to decide. It is strange, therefore, that Dr. Parr should 
have approved of Dr. Milner’s reference to this passage of 
Hooker, as bearing at all upon the question of idolatry in the 
worship of the mass, since i^evidently has nothing to do with 
it. His prejudices in favour of the Catholic Question must 
have blinded his eyes to tlie detection of Dr. M.’s gross fallacy 
of representation in the case. He wished the Papists to be 
admitted to all the privileges of the Constitution. Transubstan- 
tiation is the test of their being Papists, and he would therefore 
have persuaded himself, that?* not only himself, but Hooker, 
thought it was not a matter Avorth disputing about. Had he * 
remembered the following passage of Hooker, he would, Ave 
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tliink, hjwe subscribed to Dr. M.’a interpretation of that 
author’s seiltiments. 

“ The law requireth* at their hands that duty which in conscience 
doth touch them nearest; because the greatest difference between us 
and them is the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, whose name 
in the service ohour communion we celebrate witli due honour, which 
they in the terror of their mass profane.” Ecc, PoL Book V. C8. 
Vol. TI, p. 350, 8vo. ^ 

'](^he quotation adduced from Jeremy Taylor will be scarcely 
jinlged at all in point, when it is found to be taken from the 
“ liiberty of Prophesying,” — a work ]mrposely written to shew 
of what extenuations and palliatives even the wrong side in 
religioift (|ucstiou.s will admit, and to j)romote candour 
ancl moderation on tlie part of the professors of the truth. 
Accordingly, throughout that work, Jeremy 'l\aylor a])pears in 
the character of an advocate, and not of a tlieologian. His 
object is not to shew that any of the doctrines of Dissenters 
may be true, but tliat they may be reganled with a just lenity. He 
inquires, among other points, how far the llomish religion is 
tolerable and he labours to prove that tlie belief in transiib- 
stautiation is no ground for considering the Papist guilty of 
ivilful idolatry, nor consc(pieiitly for punislnng him for the wor- 
ship of the mass. We will give the passage quoted by Dr. Parr 
from Dr. Milner, as it stands in the Liberty of Proj)hesying,” 
with its accompanying sentences. ^ 

‘‘ But here w’e must deliberate, 
for it is conccrnhig the lives of inert ; 
and yet a littlb deliberation may 
suffice. For idolatry is a forsaking 
tlie triie God, and giving divine 
worship to a creature or to an idol, 
dial is, to an imaginary God, who 
hath no foundation in essence or 
existence; and is that kind of su- 
jierstitionwliicli by divines is called 
tluj superstition of an undue object, 

Now^ it is evident that the object 
of their adoration ( that which is 
Tcpresenlcd to them in their minds^ 
their thoughts, and purposes, and 
by which God juiiicipally, if not 
stilely, lakes estimate of Immaii 
actions) in the blessed sacrament, 
is the only true and eternal God 
hypostatically joined with his holy 

^ Where the passage occurs us a raofto lo Part III. of the End of liel. Con. 
p. 237, it is quoted more coirectly “ sacrameiual vsigns.” Dr. Parr must have 
copied it as quoted in the context at p. 265, where the word “ sacrumeiif ' is 
substituted. 


The object of tlieir (the Ca- 
tholics) adoration in the sacrament 
is the only true and eternal God, 
hypostatically united with his holy 
humanity, whicli humanity they 
believe actually present under the 
veil of the sacrament*; and if they 
thought* liim not present, tlicy are 
so far from worshipping the bread, 
that tliey profess it idolatry to do 
so.” End of Eel, Con, as fjuoled 
by Dr, Parr, p. 10, 
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humanky, which humanity they 
believe actually present under the 
veil of the sacraiuental signs : and 
if they thought him not present, 
they are so far from 'worshipping 
the bread, that they profess it 
idolatry to do so^ which is a de- 
monstration that their soul hath 
nothing in it th5t is idolatrical. If 
their confidence and fanciful opi- 
nion have engaged them Upon so 
great a mistake, (as without doubt 
they have,) yet the will hath no- 
thing in it but what is a great 
enemy to idolatry. ‘ Et nihil 
ardet in inferno nisi propria vo- 
luntas,’ ^c.” Lib, of Proph, Sec. 
xix. 1C, Taylor's Works, Vol. 

VlII. p. 223. 

Now if the Church of England did persecute Papists, or 
punish them in any way as idolaters, it would then fall under 
Taylor’s censure. It only declares the sacrifices of inasscvs to 
be “ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits;’’ and, as we 
have observed before, does not prono\iuce upon the tliouglits 
of the lieart: it is only anxious to guard against what it consi- 
ders a gross corruption of scriptural theology, livery Christian, 
it is to be hoped, accords with the spirit of I’aylor’s observations; 
but we must confess *we see not why he mii}^ not at the same 
time hold that the act itself of adoring the consecr.ited eleiiuaits 
is idolatrous, so long as lie believes there is no waj j'ant for it in 
Scripture. If it be said that exclusion from certain privih^ges 
is ecpiivalent to persecution and punishment, wo re])ly, that e\cn 
granting this, (which we should not iruhvil grant if we were 
arguing on the point of ‘exclusion,) it must l)e veinembered tliat 
they do not suffer on account of any imputed idolatry, ]>iit on 
account of tlieir Popery. If they would disclaim all connexion 
with the Pope as their head on ^irlh, tlieir differoice of reli- 
gious opinion would not he weigheu in the balance against them. 

Having tims stopped so long at what a])peared to us a great 
stumbling-block in our way, we come to the more particular 
subject of the “ Letter.” The charge against Uishop Halifax 
ivs introduced by Dr. Mihier, in the first ])lace where it occurs, 
in a note upon a passage of his work, ( twJ of Religious Con- 
troversy, Part 1. p. 77, in which he has made a great 

I iarade of the proselyting activity of the Roman Catholic pi'iest- 
lood* It hag ever been a fa’jjiurite expedient with these re- 
ligionists to claim as their own, at the moment of death at least, 
th^se wlK>m they have in vain endeavoured to seduce into the 
communion of the Papal Church in the day of health. That 
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tlicrc should lui\c been indeed fiom.* 8iich conversions, wa do not 
at all wondfir; for the religion of Popery is evidently a religion of 
decrepitude and iinUecility — administering anoil;ynes to the soul, 
-—and not demanding the indej^endent and vigorous use of the 
faculties^in order to its re(‘e}>tion. Dr. IVIihler claims the benefit 
ifi' sev(*ral illjj,istrions conversions of such a kind, lie is not 
content to ^ay tliat C'atliolic ])riests luive* con verted sofNC 

dying Protestants; hut with extraordinary l^oldness of assertion 
he professes his belief that there are of onr Catliolic priests 

ip fin c.rfimsive ministry wlio have not f requeut! t/ called in 

to receive dying Protestants into the Catholic ('hurch, while not 
a ahiglii instance can he ])rodueed of a (Catholic wishing to die 
in any ^)tljer communion than his (iwn.'’ Dr, Parr makes some 
ohsLTvaticfns fir.^t upon tlio passage* itself, putting the following 
hoiiK* ((uestions to Dr. M. 

“ (Jan yon ])vovc‘ tliat the Catholic priests, who Inive been called in 
to receive dying Protestants into the Catholic Church, are not few ? 
Can you ])rove that these many priests have heen called in by many 
Ih'otestants ? Can yon t'urnish the public with a satisfactory reason, 
that so in luiy priests, with so many instances of convtusion, should from 
time to time havi* been silent upon the subject of so much triumph to 
Koinan Catholics, and so much mortification to Protestants? Can you 
shew ns that the priests professing tlnis to bti ealJed in were men of 
sound discretion and uninijieachable veracity ? Was it the prudence of 
which you speak, that restrained your priests from telling their fol- 
lowers, or their o[)f){)n<*nts, v^lietlier llu'ir interposition vva^v solicited or 
spontaneous; whether it took place with or without t\w consent and 
knowledge of relations ; whether tlie example of the dying was fol- 
lowed hy their survivors ; whether the persons whom they attended 
weie )ut*n o(“ weak or strong intellects; and whether, in the general 
iiiiour of tluit conduct, tlicy were virtuous or vicious; so virtuous, 
Sir, as in their last moments to renounce the church in which they had 
heen educated, and, with hazard to their n‘putation, to become inembers 
oi’ what they at last behev<*d to he the true •church ; or .so vicious as 
to stand in urgent need of tho.se jicculiar aids, which the Church of 
Home abundantly supplies in tire confession and absolution prescribed 
by its discipline?” — P. 28. 

To those questions we woiitd add the following: Will Dr. 
iNIihier venture to say that there have not *hcen many llonftiri 
(kithnlhis wlio have fivcfl and r//VY/ strangers to the power and tUe 
real consolations of religion — iii/kleL in eoinluct as well as in 
speculative opinion — how many the seductive ))om)> i.nd the false 
ease of a vicarious worship have drawn from a fnll^ unreserved, 
and exclusive reliance on the atoning merits of tlieir licdcenier; 
no that whilst tliey have not outwardly exchanged their own 
communion for any other, they have also never been really eo/^- 
rnied to triK* and vital Christiaflity ? — But to proceed to the 
*iu)te in cpiestion, from which Dr. Barr extracts tlie concluding 
}jart containing the calumny against Bishop Halifax. 

VOL. VII. NO. XII. 5 I) 
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“ Some Bishops of the Established Church, for instance,* Goodman 
and Cheyney of Gloucester, and Gordon of Glasgow, probably also, 
l^ing* of London, and Halifax of St. Asaph, <lied Catholics. A long 
list of titled, or other distinguished personages, who have either re- 
turned to the Catholic faith, or for the first time embraced i^ on their 
death-beds in modern times, miglit be named here, if it were prudent 
to do so.‘' ( Milver, Part I. p. 77.) — P. 29. 

The second passage referred to by Dr. Parr, as repeating tlic 
calumny in nmre explicit terms, that is, with the omission of the 
word probabhjy occurs in anotlier note of Dr. Milner’s work, 
where, having included^' lilshop Halifiix «amoiig other worthies 
of our Church who are described as not scrioualij believing wliat 
they assert, he thus returns to the assault upon the Bishop’s 
memory : 

“ The present writer has been informed on good authority that one 
of the Bishops, whose calumnies are here tpiotcd, when he found him- 
self on his death-bed, refused the proffered ministry of the Primate, 
and expressed a great wish to die a Catholic, When urged to satisfy 
his conscience, he exclaimed, What then ivUl become o/ my lady and my 
children T' ( Mdner, p, 21 1.)— P. 3b, 

Tn a third passage of the End of Religious Controversy,” 
the caluimiy emei'ges from the notes, in which, j)arva m(‘tii 
prime,” it liad hitherto crept along, and liaving ac([inred 
strength by travelling,'* mox sese attollit in auras ingrcditiircpic 
solo,” assuming a move dignified station in the context of the 
work. 

** Suffer me now, Sir,” says Dr. Parr, “ to bring forward a tliird 
passage, in wliich you drop all mention of ])robabili1y and good aiitlio- 
rity, and speak with equal confidence of Lutlier, Melancthon, Beza, 
and Bishop Halifax. You assume that confubmcc for the purpose of 
shewing that ‘ pertain refractory children in modern ages have ventured 
to call their true mother n prostitute, and tlie common Fatlier of Chris- 
tians, the author of tlieir own conversion from Paganism, the man of 
sin, and the very antichrist. But tliey do not really believe wliat they 
declare, this tlieir [parents ['] object being only to inflame the ignorant 
multitude.' After this double charge of profligate hypocrisy and 
turbulent malignity, you close a very elaborate letter ujion the very 
momentous question whether the Jope be antichrist, in these most 
remarkable words : t I have suflieient reason to ailirrn tins, when 1 
hear a Lutlier threatening to uns/iy all that he had said against the 
Pope ; a Melancthon lamenting fiiat Protestants luul renounced him ; 
a Beza negotiating to return to liiin ; and a late Warburtoii-lectiirer 
lamenting, on his death-bed, that he could not do the same.' (Part III. 


, Tjie name of this Prelate appears to have been accideu tally omitted by 
Dr/ Parr. 

t This word, which is probably an error of the press, is in Dr, M.’s work, bur* 
is omitted by Dr. Parr. He omits also the woid this. 
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We li^ve }>rought the passages together, to shew the gradual 
boldness which the calumniator of Bishop Halifax acquires in 
his progress, and that our readers may easily see that one who 
in the cc^iu'se of a few pages could rise to such confidence of 
ass(‘rtion after commencing with a probably may have arrived 
i7t that prol^ibhfy' by like steps of advancement in the secret 
pages of lii^ own mind. • 

The most singular circumstance in the case of ^uch an allega- 
tif)n against Bishop Halifax is, that he should himself have 
I 'boiired in defending the memory of another from a like otKous 
calumny. Idie generous vindicator of Bishop Butler from a 
charge of liaving been inclined" to Popery, now stands in need 
of othcM’s to perform the like olKce of humanity towards himself. 
In reading, indeed, his Preface to his edition of Butler’s Works, 
(jvery one must be struck with the application wliicli this passage 
in it has to his own case : 

One such after act, however, has been alleged, wliich would 
effectually demolish all that we have urged in behalf of our Prelate, 
w(‘re it true, as is pretended, that he died in the communion of the 
Church of Rome. Had a story of this sort been indented and 
f^ated by PapistSy the wonder might have been less : 

‘ Hoc llhacuH vefily et vm^no merceriiur Atrulay* 

Butler s Works y by IlalifaXy Vol. 1. p. xviii. Oxfordy 1820. 

The origin of the calumny against liiitler was a Charge to 
his Clergy, in whicli he had insisted on the importg.ncc ol ex- 
ternal religion. Dr, Parr particularly alludes to Bishop Halifax’s 
defence of the Charge, but does not })oint out the exact cor- 
respondence of the caluninies against the two Prelates, in the 
circumstance of tlieir having been both accused dying Papists. 
But this is very material in liis vindication, as it sliows the im- 
))ortant liglit in whicli Bisliop Halifax regarded such a fact. 
Bishop Halifax evinces a particular anxiety to vindicate Butler 
in that very pointy mentioning persons wlto were present at the 
last illness of that ever memorable Prelate, and wlio constantly 
wrote letters to bis intimate friend Archbisliop Seeker, giving 
accounts of the progress of the tlisorder until it terminated in 
death; which letters he (Bishop Halifax) had seen; and that 
not the slenderest argument could be collcc>od from them in jus- 
tification of the slander. Indeed his defence of Butler might 
almost be read as an anticipator^ defence of him elf. 

Let us liear, howevci*, Dr. Parr pleading his cause. He speaks 
of Dr. Halifax from his personal acquaintance of him, as a man 
of learning and amiable deportment, and as held in high estima- 
tion by his distinguished contempor&ies, Cornwallis, Warburtoii, 
Hurd, Law, and others : and a^lvertiiig also to the character in 
which he appeared as an author, confronts Dr. Milner’s assertion 
of probability that the Bishop died a Homan Catholic, with the 
improbability arising from these circumstances. 
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“ To » such persons, then, as are acquainted with the , events of 
Bishop Halifax*s life, or the character of his writings, must it not be 
highly improbable, that a Prelate, who, upon one occasion, had 
vindicated the fame of Bishop Butler from the imputation of Popery, 
and who, upon anothec, defended the cause of the Churcli of Eng- 
land, in opposition to the Church of Rome, should, in his laat 
moments, nave renounced the tenets, which he had so*long professed, 
and so ably maintained ?” 

“ Between you and myself, Sir, there can be no difference of 
opinion upon the importance of the fact, which you have deliberately 
proclaimed to the world. The establishment and the confutation of that 
fact are alike connected with the hpnour of Bishop Halifax, with the 
feelings of honest Protestants and honest Roman Catholics, and with 
the general cause both of the Church of England and of the* Church 
of Rome. As, therefore, your prudence has permitted you to tell the 
public that Bishop Halifax died a Catholic, 1 trust, Sir, that your 
love of trutli, and your sense both of decorum and justice, will 
induce you to declare explicitly and fully what, in your own mind, 
were the grounds of such probability.” P. 33. 

He next inquires ii[)on what authority” the second report 
of the story professes to be grounded. With much feeling 
and energy of expostulation he apostrophizes Dr. Milner in tlic 
following manner : 

“ Dr. Milner, on the behalf of that lady, whose sensibility has 
not been blunted by old ago, and who, by her accomplislnncnts and 
her virtues, is justly endeared to lior friends and her children on 
behalf of those friends, who most assuredly will sympathize with me 
in their solicitude to rescue the character of the Bishop from the 
apostasy which you have imputed to him ; — on the behalf of those 
children, who arc now respectable members of society, and whose 
feelings must be most painfully wounded by tlic representations which 
you have given of their affectionate fatlier in tlie trying moments of 
his death ; — on belialf of tliat Church, with the members of wliich 1 
have lived in comrmuiion fiom iny boyhood to grey hairs, and hope, 
by the providence of God, to jmiir forth my latest breath; — on the 
behalf of your rtwu Church, which abounds, I am sure, with en- 
lightened and iipriglit men, who would disdain to support the honour 
of it by misrepresentation ; — on the behalf of every honest and every 
pious Christian, whether he be a Protestant or a Romanist ; — 1 
beiieech you to tell the world unreservedly and distinctly, what is that 
authority which you have dcliberajtcly nud publicly pronounced good. 
Your learning, your eloquence, e your well-earned reputation for 
orthodoxy and zeal— the dignity of your office and the celebrity of 
your name, must give more than usual weight to any opinion wbieb 
you may adopt, and any assertion W’^bich you may advance. Again, 
therefore, do I require you Vo tell us, what is your authority for 
saying, that the Bishop, whose calumnies you had quoted, when lie 
found himself upon his death-bedj must have been struck witli shame 
and compunction for having misemployed his talents in giving pub- 
licity to those calumnies.” P. 3(>. 
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Dr. Parr then proceeds to animadvert upon the third repe- 
tition of the,calumny as it appears in the text of Dr. Milner’s worl^, 
where the author translates the information, whatever it may 
be, upoii^ which the previous statements had been founded, into 
tlie language of his own senses. “ When Phear,” he says, a 
Iffte VV arbiir]ton-lecturer lamenting on his death-bed,” &c. 
This is con^Jdent language certainly ; but howevtir strong it may 
b(?. Dr. Milner’s veracity is involved in his abil]fy to justify it 
to the full extent ; for the indulgence which might be conceded 
t<i file orator for such a form of expression, cannot be in like 
manner conceded to the divine who fs setting forth facts as 
proofs of the truth of his peculiar rciigious opinions. Dr. Parr 
asks, irwwhat work of Bishop Halifax, or account of the Bishop's 
faith and fmictice. Dr. M. traces “ the slightest vestiges of the 
tlioughts and words,” here attributed to the Bishoj), with the 
same positiveness with which the sentiments of three foreign Re- 
formers, long since dead, are described;” and calls upon J^r. M. 
to reflect upon the excruciating and perilous situation in which 
Dr. I lalifax must have been placed,” if the account be correct, 
in the conflict between his convictions and his feai\s. He ob- 
S(*rves, further, that such a change could not have been instan- 
taneous in a man so accustomed to tlie study of theology as the 
Bishop was, nor could it have been ellected by the inter})osition 
of some wdly casuist or prosel3de-hunting zealot,” if, as he 
infers from Dr. M.’s account of the matter, the Bishop was 
visited by a Protestant Metropolitan.” In this last point, we 
think Dr. Parr infers more than can be collected justly from 
Dr. M.’s narrative. 'Vhc words of Dr. M. are, — refused the 
proffered ministry of the Primate,” — from winch it does not 
appear that the Primate here alluded to was by the death-bed 
of Dr. Halifax. 'Phe assistance of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury may have been offered out of that resjiect which was dvui to 
a brother prelate and frieml, and may» liave been at the same 
time, for aught we know, declined from various reasons, without 
any disrespect on the part of the dying Prelate towards the 
Archbishop, or any inclination to apostatize from tlie communion 
in which he had lived all his day s. Perhaps Dr. Halifax had 
his domestic chaplain with him (to whose ministrations lie may 
have felt a preference), or a son, or a friend, in holy orders, and 
Ifas unwilling, thercfoie, to gR^i unnecessary troidile to the 
Archbishop \vho offered his services. WIki can ;iccount for, 
or object to, all the little prejudices which act upon the mind at 
a period when nature is fast decaying, and the soul is weary of 
its earthly tabernacle, impatient to depart and be at rest ? It is 
time to put uiifavourahle constructions on wishes expressed at 
such a moment, whence know ^"hat it is to lie in the situation 
* of a dying man ourselves, and not before, ^riiis we say, pro- 
fessing at the same time that we know nothing of the fact 
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whethov the services of the Primate were proffered or*not, be- 
yond Dr. M.\s assertion. The Archbishop to whom allusion is 
made is now no more ; but, as Dr. Parr observes in continuation, 
the facts said to be known by Dr. M.’s unknown informe;' ‘‘ coulil 
not be wholly unknown to those who were under the same roof 
with the expiring Prelate j’* such as near relatives, chaplains', 
domestics, and perhaps medical attendants. Upon the supposi- 
tion that these^can disprove the fact. Dr. Parr forcibly points 
out to Dr. M. what the re-action of the false calumny will^be 

on him who has advanced it. 

f 

If such a host of witnesses be set in array, in opposition to your 
anonymous informer, depend iij)on it, that the attention of all good 
men will be strongly attracted by this extraordinary case \ that their 
best sympathies will be roused, and that their decision between the 
veracity of the accuser, and the merits of the accused, will be 
ultimately and completely just.*' * * * 

“ When such a tale, Sir, as yours, is told to the Protestant and 
Catholic Cliurch, — when it is pointed against such a man as bishop 
Halifax, — when it has been three times produced by such a writer as 
Dr. Milner, — when it is inserted in a wwk, u 2 )on which you seem to 
have employed the whole strength of your vigorous and well-culti- 
vated mind, — when, if suffered to pass without refutation, it may 
expose the memory of a learned English Prelate to infamy among 
Komanists for apostasy, and among both for duplicity, — when tliat 
infamy, by the wide circulation of a book recommended by your name, 
may extend. to foreign countries, and continue through distant gene- 
rations, — when your statement may lead to consequences so afflictive 
to a widow and other surviving relatives, and so alarming to every 
enlightened and conscientious member of the Churcli'of England, — 
awful indeed, Sir, must be your responsibility unto God and unto man 
for the truth of your deliberate and reiterated assertion,” P. 41. 

Now it so happens, as appears from some letters of a son of 
Bishop Halifax, which are appended to the phniplilet, that there 
are witnesses who can speak differently to the fact — i)erson.s 
who were present at tin? last moments” of the Bishop’s life, 
and w'ho also bad been constantly attending him during the 
last stages” of his illness — the widow of the Bishop and her 
sister : — 

• 

“ From them,” says Mr. Halifax, in his first letter to Dr. Milner on 
the subject, “ I have every assur.'Mice that no expression escaped the 
Bishop*s lips, /rom which it could he inferred or supposed any change 
had taken place in his mind with respect to the Church of England, in 
which he filled so distinguished a situation, and to which I conceive his 
published works afford ample .testimony of sincere and conscientious 
attachment,” P. 55, 

The answer of Dr. Milner toHhis infoi*:nation from the son of 
the calumniated Bishop is subjoined ; and what, will it be be- ' 
lieved, is the tenor of it? Let it be read at length, for it is 
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one of tJTc most perfect specimens of oXiywpia that c\er \^as 
«eeii. * 

“ Reverend Sir, — Tihis acknowledges the honour of your letter of 
the J)th instant, and answers its inquiry. I asserted, in my E?id of 
Controversy, that it is probable, the Bishop in question died a 
Okatholic, from my persuasion of the truth of the following particu- 
lars. — Thkt he expressed to a certain Catholic who had access to him 
in^his illness^an uneasiness in his mind on the score of his religion ; — 
that this Catholic advised him to send for a Catholic priest, and that lie 
rei>lied, “ What will become of my lady, and what will become of my 
children?” — and that about the same time, die declined accepting the 
offer which the Archbishop of Canterbury made to him of administer- 
ing the Protestant sacrament to him. U'he parties alluded to, having 
long siifbe quitted this world, it is not possible to bring the matter to 
any thing bke evidence ; but as 1 spoke of the fact barely as j^rohable, 
I may be allowed to retain my opinion, on tlie known credibility 
ol' rny informants, vvbicb is in no way impeaclied by the declaralion 
of your informants, who barely speak to what they tliemseivcs 
witnessed. 

In case, Reverend vSir, you should look further into the v^ork you 
have mentioned, you will meet with the names of other Protestants, who, 
in their last illness, became, or \^ished to becovne*, Catholics; wliile 
not one instance can be produced of a Catiiolic, who wished to die in 
any otlier religion than his own. 

** 1 have tlie honour to remain, Reverend Sir, 

‘‘ Your obedient bumble Servant, 

“J. MILNER." 

Ts it possible, we cannot help asking, that Dr. M. has so little 
ft^eling, as the sang froid of tliis letter would induce us to think? 
Can Ins heart be so hardeiuHl by the zeal of religious bigotry, 
as to be insensible to an a}>peal made to him by a son in l)ehalf 
of the outraged memory of a fatlier ? Surely he has done him- 
self injustice by inditing such a 3*eply ; for Cliristiari cliarity, 
which thiiikcth no evil,” hut believi^tli all thiugvS, lio])etli all 
things,” would have suggested a ver} different one. It w^oiild 
have whispered that some apology at least was due for the ])aiu 
inflicted by the intelligence, however true it might be, and ex- 
torted a Gonfessioii that the opinion originally held by the writer 
was at any rate reluctantly r<'taiiK‘d. This, we really think, was 
requiia^d in criminating a father before a son*. Bift Dr. Milner’s 
professional secpiestration from nil tlie tender charities of do- 
mestic life — for, as Macduff* says, ‘‘ he has no chililrcn’* — may, 
perhaps, apologize in some measure for this appafeut absence 
of all concern for the wound, which the alleged account of liis 
father’s apostasy must have iiiflictecjfon JMr. Halifax, 

The assertion, however; that the credibility of his informants 
is in no w^ay imj)eached” by |Jie declaration of Mr. Halifax’s 
informants, is passing strange, when Mr. II. ’s informants spe^ak 
to an universal negative of the fact. Witnesses ])resent at the 
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death-bed and in constant attendance on the Bishop clnring the 
last stages of his illness, declare, that no expression escaped 
tiie Bishop’s lips indicative of any ch;inge of his religious senti- 
ments. Ilovv can their credibility, then, and that of ^Dr. M.’s 
informants, possibly co-exist? How, moreover, can Dr. M.’s 
assertion, that he spoke of the fact barely as jxroJjable,” consfet 
with the strong language of the second and third^passages of 
his End of Religious Controversy,” in which he says expresSly 
tliat he has ^ good authority” for it, and speaks of it witli all 
tlie positivencss of an actual witness, — ‘‘ when I hear a ia<e 
Warbiirton-lecturer lan/enting on his death-bed?” &c. 

In a second letter, in answer to Dr. Milner’s favour,” 
Mr. H. shews a forbearance winch does him great honour, 
but which could hardly have been expected, where 'there was 
such matter of honest indignation. He repeats the de- 
claration of liis former letter, adding, that his mother and 
the eldest of her unmarried sisters are the persons? who speak 
to the negative of the fact, and that tliere arc many other 
considerations” which argue its falsehood ; and demanding the 
like explicitness on the part of Dr. M. with respect to tlie 
source of his information. 

“ I trust, therefore, it is not now unreasonable for me to vecpicst 
yon would acquaint me witli the name or names, rank in life, and 
respective residence of your informant, or informants, if more than 
one. 

“ At what place, and how long previous to the Bishop’s death, 
they, or any one, had access to him ? 

“ Whether you received your information from them directly your- 
self, and how long a time after the Bishop’s tleath?” 59. 

To these inquiries no answer, it appears, was sent by Dr. 
Milner; at least, when the pamphlet before us was sent to press. 
He has avowed, liowever, as we have seen in liis letter to Mr. 
Halifax, that “it is not possible to bring the matter to any thing 
like evidence and he stands, therefore, self-accused of hav- 
ing advanced a gross calumny on the memory of a brother 
Christian, on grounds which he knew it was impossible for him 
to substantiate to the world. Does his reserve on tlie sidyect 
of#.the names^&c. of his informants proceed from a ]>unctilious 
regard for the memory of deceased friends, whom he is 
unwilling to drag before tliej notice of the public, as “ tale- 
bearers and.revealers of secrets?” — Why, then, did he not feci 
a like punctilious regard for Bishop Halifax, and scruple 
to betray a weakness, a, presumed w^eakness, which would 
desecrate the Bishop in tl^-e eyes of all men ? Had his too 
hasty pen traced the disgraceful record, liis goodness of heart 
shoijlcl have called forth a tear^firom his oye to blot it out. 

In the conclusion of Dr. Parr’s letter, we find an incidental * 
notice of the manner in wliich Dr. Milner has spoken, in his 
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colobrritc^l work, of another clifi^nitary of oiir Chnrc4i, the 
present loaniecl Dean of Winchester. Dr. Parr takes an 
opportunity of expressing his high opinion of Dr. Itennell, 
and at tfio same time introduces an animated eulogy of the 
Dean’s distinguished son, the late Vicar of Kensington; — an 
eulogy which, as coming from one wiio was himself so dis- 
ting^iiished,* is no small addition to tlie testimonies of regret 
whicli the premature deatli of Mr. Rennel) h?*s called forth 
from all quarters. Wo cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
(j^ioting it, ? 

“ My autliority, Dr. Milner, is good, not only from common fame, 
hilt from the general consent of scholars, and my own personal 
obscrvaTioi\, when I say, with equal confidence, to Protestants and 
Romanists, that, by profound erudition, by various and extensive 
knowledge, by a well-formed taste, by keen discernment, by glowing 
and majestic eloquence, by morals correct without austerity, and by 
jiiety fervent without superstition, the son of the l>ean of Winchester 
stands among the brightest luminaries of our national literature and 
national church. 

Perhaps, in the progress of his son’s improvement, the time will 
come, when the Dean would jiardon his contcmporal^ies for saying of 
himself, as compared with that son, — 

nati spectans bene facta fatetur 

Esse suis majora, et vinci gaudet ah iJlo.” p. 50. 

Upon the whole letter, w^e may ohwservc, that we do not 
think it will add any thing to the literary reputation of Dr. Parr. 
As a composition, it bears the aspect of being very loosely put 
together; nor is the chief subject of it pressed on the notice 
of Dr. Milner with that argumentative force which ive should 
have expected. Its force lies rather in thestvle of thought and 
ox]^ression, than in the cogency of argu2>3en(. Its cliief excellence 
is the goodness of lieart wliich l^realhes from every line of it; 
and the author, we should sa}, appears# rather, so fir as this 
pamphlet is concerned, in the engaging liglit cifan ardent “lover 
of truth,” than as a keen iiupusitor of it.'^ 


An Attempt to demonsfrate the Cathaliasm of th^ Chifrch of Knglandy 
and the other Ilrraiehcs’ of the Ji p'tKiopal Chnndi : in a Sennon 
preached in. the Episcopal Chapel dt Stirlings on Snndaij, March 20 , 
1S25, at the Consecration of the Right. Re \ Alafthcte Henry Lvs- 
comhe^ LL.D. Ry the Rev. H\ P\ Jlmth, M.A, Student of Chrisi: 
Churchy ^'c. 4to. Rivingfons. .1825. 

Tiik consecration and ap])ointnient^ of Dr. Luscombe by the 
bishops of the Dpi^copal Chujg^di of Scotland, as tbcii* niis- 

At the liottom line of p. 752, instead of “ lie wonM, we flunk/’ read 
he would not, we think.” 

VOT.. MT. NO. XII. 
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sion.iry'bisliop on the Continent, have attracted much -ohserva- 
tic>n both at home and abroad. Many of our readers, perhaps, 
may not have very clear infornuition as to the nature of this 
appointment, or the circumstances under which it took place. 
It will be desirable, Ihcrcforc, to preface our remarks upon the 
subject, and on the Sermon which was preached on the occasion, 
by a brief statement of the case, as it is given in the words of 
the Advertiseejcnt prefixed to the Sermon : 

During a residence of five years in France, the attention of Dr. 
Lnscombe, (Chapiain to hi^ Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge,) 
was naturally directed to tne state of Religion among bis countrymen 
settled in that country, the number of whom actually resident is 
calculated at not less than 50,000 : and he could not but obsev vc with 
regret the great inconvenience and danger to which this large body of 
British subjects were exposed, from the absence both of ])ropor 
teachers episcopally licensed and visited, and of the regular admini- 
stration of the lioly Sacraments. He was more particularly awakened 
to the evils thus incurred by so large a portion of persons educated in 
tlie principles of the Church of England, by the representations of 
the most respectable among them, touching tlie rite of Confirmation, 
from which their ‘Children were altogether excluded. This important 
want, coupled with tlie evident difficulty of holding a religious com- 
munity together without some acknowledged tie, or autliorized bond 
of union, induced him to apply for advice and assistance to such of 
his friends in the Church at home, as by their station and talents, 
might have sufficient influence to carry into effect his designs for the 
prevention or remedy of an evil so obvious and injurious to the best 
interests of Religion. 

“ It was at first tliought, tliat by the appointment of a Suffragan to 
the Bishop of London, this object might he attained ; hut the revival 
of an office so long disused was deemed objectionable ; and numerous 
other difficulties presented themselves, arising from the connection in 
this country between the Church and State. Dr. Lnscombe w^as advised, 
therefore, to lay his case before the Bishops of Scotland, and to seek 
that assistance from tliem which circumstances rendered it iinprohahle 
lie would obtain in England. After a long correspondence, in which 
zeal and prudence equally marked the conduct of the Scotch Prelates, 
they determined not only to adopt the plan suggested by J)r. Lus- 
combe, but, if he were willing to abandon his prospects at home, to 
consecrate him as their missionary Bishop to his I'ritisli follow-subjects 
abroad. Upon this decision, Dr. Lnscombe did not for a moment 
hesitate to make the sacrifice required of him ; and proceeding to the 
north, vvith‘ the Author as his/lliaplain, was canonically consecrated a 
Bishop of the Church of Christ, at Stirling, on Sunday, the 20th day 
of March, 1825. 

“ From the concluding woi^is of the Letters of Collation, delivered 
to Bishop Lnscombe by the Prelates who consecrated him, the object 
of l^is mission will he best undcS'-stood : “Jle is sent by us, repre- 
senting the Scotch ICpiscopal Cliurch, to the continent of Europe, not 
as a diocesan Bishop, in the modern or limited sense of the woul, hut 
for a purpose similar to that for wdiicli Titus was left by St. Paul in 
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Crete — tlk^t he may set in order the things that are wanting among 
such of the jiatives of (^rcat Britain and Ireland as he shall find there, 
professing to be mevnbers of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and the Episcopal Church in Scotland. But, as our blessed 
Lord, Wli^n he first sent out his Apostles, commanded them, saying, 
‘^o not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Sama- 
ritans enter yt? not, hut go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Ifv';acl ;* so \Te, following so divine an example, w^hich was certainly 
left on record to tlie Church to guide her conduct ir^making future 
corj^verts to her faith, do solemnly enjoin oiir right reverend Brother, 
Inshop Luscombe, not to disturb the peace of any Christian society 
established as the national Church, in whaEcver nation he may chance 
to sojourn, but to confine his ministrations to British subjects, and 
to siicliPothcr Christians as may profess to be of a Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” Advertisement, p. 1. 

The author then takes occasion to describe the circumstances 
of the Scottisli Kpiscopal Churcli, pointing out the validity of 
its claim to be considered a true branch of the universal Apo- 
stolic Church, and its autliority in the matter of ordination. 

The primary object of the Sermon itself, which is certainly an 
admirable protluction ; — exhibiting a profound acquaintance with, 
and reverence for, ecclesiastical antitpiity, with no inconsidera- 
ble powers of argument and elocpience; — is to demonstrate the 
Catholicism of the Church of J^iiglaiid. The meaning of the 
article “ tlie Catholic Churcli” in our creeds, is examined and 
illustrated with much ability and learning. The nature of the 
Jleforrnation, as bearing on tliis point, is well expfained ; the 
Church, lie points out, ri'jccted every tbing that was Popish, 
and retained every thing that was Catholic. Some judicious 
observations follow, on tlic relation in wliieh our Churcli stands, 
both to tlic Romanists and the Protestant sects, which v/e must 
give in the author’s own words: 

“ Under tliis view of the subject, we* shall easily perceive our 
relative position with respect to the leading sects of the Reformation 
on the one hand, and the Romanists on the other. To both can we 
liold out the hand of Christian charity, with neither can we enter into 
entire communion. We consider the former in error for having 
seceded from that Church which required reformation, hut which we 
were forbidden, as the institution of our Saviour and his Apostles^ to 
overthrow ; the latter we regard as»a branch of that Catholic Church, 
to which we ourselves belong — bnt*a branch so scathed by time and 
cankered in the sap, that wc dare Hot rest upon it our hopes of 
salvation. 'I'he one, in short, we censure for liaving revolutionized 
instead of reformed, the other for pert^'naciously defending instead of 
correcting errors — unknown to antiquky — the creatures of barbarism, 
ignorance, and superstition. But as long as they continue to hold the 
doctrine of the holy undivided IViftity, we regard neither the oijc nor 
the otlier with feelings of severity. Our fellow Protestants, although 
on some points erroneous, worship the Father, Son, and blessed 
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SpWit Wiitli our$clv^s» they ronlide on- the merits of the saim crucihecl 
Redeemer ; they look for, and will, we doubt not, through his 
mercy, receive all the benefits promised in his Gospel, to the true and 
humble worshippera of his holy name* The same charitable feelings 
we would extend to the Cliurch of Rome. That the Church of Rome, 
amidst all its errors, still retains faith sufficient for salvation — thut 
amidst all its corruptions it still cherishes something Wliich is pure — 
that amidst all its sujierstitions it still points out to the siilher the rc.;d 
of virtue and path to heaven — that it still can boast among its 
members, many who, however mistaken in their doctrines, are to be 
esteemed for their virtues,^ and honoured for their piety, God forbid 
that the most devoted Profestant should deny. But at the same time 
with these charitable, Christian and liberal sentiments, with respect to 
other communions, our Church has ever united the most ancom- 
promising firmness in maintaining the doctrines of its own. We have 
a duty to perform to oursi lvcs, and .above all to our God, paramount 
to that even vvJiich w’c owe to our neighbour. Believing, therefore, 
according to oijr previous statement, that the Almighty, having in his 
wisdom instituted one C’hurch, (which, for the sake of distinction, has 
received the title of Catholic) intends, through the agency of his 
creatures, that it should last for ever — and conscientiously believing, 
through a clear and impartial interpretation of the Gospel commission, 
that the high trust of ])reserving the purest brarich of it, lias been 
confided to we feel it a solemn duty incunil)ent upon us, not only 
to preserve its faitli intact and pure, but equally to vindicate it from 
the glosses of ignorance and prtjudice, and zealously to cultivate 
those peculiar doctrines, wliich have nlwaijs marked and do still continue 
to mark tht? distinction between iiiE Cnuncn of Ciiiust, and the 
SECTS OF CjIRLSl F\NITV.” P. 21, 

The prcaclier then comes to the state of oiir countrymen 
abroad, in regard to the administration of religion. He atlverts 
to the want of clergy to perform the occasional as well as stated 
offices of tile Church nmong them ; to the circumstances that 
the English chapels ostahlislied iibroad arc unconsecrated, and 
the clergy officiating in them unlicensed — and lastly, to the want 
of tlie rite of confirmation, — as arguments for the necessity of 
such an appointment as that of Dr. LuvSeombe : the considera- 
tion being added of the advantages derivable from the inspec- 
tion of a superior over the clergy, who on their present footing 
are scattered upon the continent without any bond of union. 

On such grouiuTs, the Idshops of the Scottish Church, 
having maturely considered the case, determined to consecrate 
Dr. Luscom\>e, as their missionary Bisho]), to tlie charge of the 
Protestant Episcopalian congregations abroad. In order to 
foihi a just view of the case, we must briefly look at the origin 
of the transaction. ,, 

Of the previous negociatiuns which took place in reference 
to tlys aft’air, very little has trftnspired Li any authentic form. 
We shall, of course, coniine our remarks to the particuLars 
detailed in the printed statcjuiont. Now, in this statement, we 
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confess ve see nothing like a clear or satisfactory explanation 
of the reason of the application to the Scottish bishops. JTt 
was, it appears, first proposed, that a Suftragan to the Bishop 
of l^on^on should be appointed; but the impracticability of 
such a measure was so clear, that the proposal was soon deci- 
sively rejccti^d. In fact, the very nature of such an appoint- 
ment musU have presented insuperable dilHcu/ties in the way 
of any arrangement in connexion with the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities in England; and the more the circumstances arc explained, 
tJie more ([uestionable appears to us to have been the propriety 
of an application to the Scottish bishops. We cannot think that 
a bishop sent to the English abroad, on any other footing than 
in coraiexion with the English hierarchy, can adequately fulfil 
the purpose of maintaining that unity in Church communion 
whicli is the professed object of his mission ; and that such an 
appointment could not have been made consistently with the 
acknowledged principles of Church polity, appears sufficiently 
demonstrable. But further, supposing no clisaj^probation had 
been either expressed or implied on the part of tlie licads of our 
national Church ; would it be altogether consistent witli order 
and propriety, that a measure intended for the benefit of certain 
members of tlis^pChurch, should be brought forward under the 
authority of the heads of another national Church? Can the 
rulers of that Church, excellent and estimable as they are, be 
altogether acquitted of a deviation from regularity, in entering 
upon a province, which, if it belong tb any one, is already oc- 
cupied ? The Scottish bishops lia\e, on every ground, such 
powerful claims to the respect and admiration of every true 
member of the Church, that they are the last i)ersons upon 
whose conduct any injurious reflection ought to be cast ; and if 
wc are compelled to express a doubt wliether their authority 
was, in the present instance, discreetly exercised, it is in a 
spirit of the most entire veneration for their primitive virtues, 
their zealous labours, and their resigned endurance of depres- 
sion and privation, in the conscientious discharge of their func- 
tions, as watchful guardians of the remnant of the true 
apostolic Church in Scotland. 

Much has been said by Mr. Hook on the subject of keeping 
to the model of the primitive discipline of llie Church : but we 
are very much inclined to douKt, wdiether the primitive, or, in- 
deed, any age of the Christian Church, can supply an example 
in all respects a precedent for that now under our (ftcussion. 
And if a power so different from any we find formerly ex- 
ercised be now assumed, who shall /ay to what extent deviations 
from established practice in other instances may not under this 
sanction be attempted, to tl^e great derogation of regular 
ecclesiastical authority ; and too probably, to the detriment of 
pure and sound religion. 
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Aftcfr all, liowever, that has been advanced on the Subject of 
apostolic prfictice and primitive example, we own the idea of a 
bisliop consecrated without a See appears sfli anomaly, the more 
singular and striking, as it is avowedly brought forwimd in con- 
nexion with apostolic authority. When St. l^iul “ left Titus in 
Crete, that he should set in order the things that ivere wanting, 
and ordain elclers in every city,” (Tit. i. 5,) (the very in- 
stance cited a precedent,) it is surely evident, that he 
was fixed permanently in one limited diocese; and moreover, 
that he had his commission from one who himself had held 
acknowdedged authority over the Church in Crete, and had 
power to transmit that authority unimpaired and secure to a 
successor. Whereas, it may reasonably be doubted whether 
the authority of tlie Scottish Prelates, un(|iiestionable as it is 
within their own country, can, in accordance witli any primitive 
model, be supposed to extend to others. We read indeed 
of bishops being sometimes consecrated, as Strype says, as 

bishops at large,” without any particular place being as- 
signed to them as their title; but these were only coadjutors to 
the diocesan bishops, to assist the latter in their ministrations ; 
and not, as far as appears, to exercise any authority what- 
ever. If the phrase may be allowed, we shoijptl say they were 
only curates to the diocesans, and did nothing of course but as 
re})resentatives of tlieir episcopal rectors. The diocese of the 
bishop, whose suftHigans they wx‘re, was their limit. 

Again, sMpposing we were to grant this extension of power, it 
is evident, that tlie effectual exercise of it must d(»pend wholly 
on the voluntary submission of the clergy and laity resident 
abroad. — Still further, su])posing both clergy and laity were to 
bind themselves by a public and solemn declaration to receive 
and acknowledge subjection to the Bishop sent among them, 
siicli a proceeding would only be the act of those individuals ; 
and with the fluctuatiem of every season must a fresh decla- 
ration be made. 

From Mr. Hook’s discourse (p. 31) we learn, that one of the 
objects in view in Bishop Luscombe’s mission is, that in places 
where many English have fixed their abode, without a clergyman 
to officiate among tjiem, he may ordain some person (|ualilied 
on the spot. This is a branch of the episcopal office, the 
exercise of which, we must own, we should be inclined to con- 
sider le|^ necessary than any other among our countrymen 
abroad.^ We should hardly suppose, that if in any place on 
the continent ap. English chapel were once opened, or even 
projected, there would not ibe a superabundance of applicants 
for the duty ; and this, too, of men fully qualified, and already 
invei;ted with the sacred office.^ These persons would naturally 
be as ready as any ordjiined by Bishop Luscombe himself " 
could be, to put themselves under his episcopal authority, and 
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to tiike thoir licence from him. Nor is it immaterial to*advert 
to the great danger which may arise from such ordination^ 
that improper persons may thus obtain holy orders, without 
undergoing the previous ordeal of an university education, or 
that some having used their employment m a chapel abroad, 
merely as a title for orders, may return home in the assumed 
cb|iracter of regular clergymen of the church of ’England. 

It is part of the dignity of ecclesiastical insti^iutions, to be 
framed not upon short-sighted schemes of temporary utility, 
bat upon the most extended views, jind with a prospective 
adaptation to future times. Such, at leas.t, has been the cha- 
racter of all the ancient institutions of the Church, which 
hid fail’ to last with that ^^rock'’ on whicli Christ has found- 
Dii it. Wherever a ])ermanent settlement of Christians was 
estahlivshed, tliere a bishop was appointed : and the perma- 
nence of his office, and the provision for a perpetual succession, 
were characteristics becoming th(; sacred nature of his func- 
tions, jxnd of that great system of which those functions 
formed a part. The dignity of an office so vitally important 
to the existence and well-being of a branch of the universal 
Church, required that it shonhl not be liable to change or 
cessation, but liouid be established permanently and unal- 
terably. 

Cn these grounds, it seems to us not a little derogatory to 
th(' dignity of the episcopal character, hastily to establish the 
ollice among our widely scattered emigrants, whose residence 
or settlement on the continent is most precarious in its conti- 
nuance, and Jiiost uncertain in its locality : whose numljers are 
constantly Huctuating, and wlio, for all tlie ortlinary admini- 
strations of religion, have, and are always likely to have, a 
sufficient supply of ministers, temporary visitors like them- 
selves ; whilst for confirmation, their residence is in very few 
cases so protracted, as not to render the waiting for opportu- 
nities on their return sufficiently practicable. There may be, 
we are aware, cases of necessity, where a longer continuance 
may be unavoidable. Eor such solitary and extreme cases, we 
do not feel that the authorities of the Church are bound to 
provide. But as to the generality of English sojourningu in 
France, we cannot help (observing, that in our opinion, if there 
were generally prevalent amoiit^ them that deep sense of the 
extreme necessity and importance of episcopal athn ini st ration, 
which is professed, Ve sliould not liiid linglisJi families con- 
tent to remain so long amidst nations, from whose religious 
rites they can derive little benefit, and where they are shut 
out from partiei})ating in those religious observances for which 
they profess so great un attachiii\^iit. j 

Another topic which occurs to us as well worthy attention is 
this, — What impression is this mejisure likely to produce upon 
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the puplic iiiiiul in regard to the nature and dignity of ^he epis- 
trtepal office ? If is notorious, that the real character '6f the epis- 
copal functions is very imperfectly understood among the people 
at large. Considering all the prejudices that are afloat on*the su!>- 
ject, we are inclined to apprehend, that the world would be dis^ 
posed to regard a bishop, without external dignity? as no bishop 
at all. They might allow all possible credit for rectitudf^ of motiv/?, 
and even apppeciate'the value of his ministrations ; yet they would 
hardly fail to^imagine tliat there was something of an undue 
assumption in the rank ckiimed, and the conseqitence would he'll 
tendency to undervalue *the spiritual authority.^ We are, of 
eburse, very desirous to do away such misconception, and strenu- 
ously to uphold that the spiritual order of a bishop, conferred in 
a regular channel by tliose who have had lawful autliority to 
continue it, justly entitles every individual rightly constituted a 
member of that order, to all the respect due to its spiritual 
preeminence. Hence, if the episcopal function be discharged 
by an individual not encircled with the decent pomp and cir- 
cumstance of rank, it will be most probably disregarded, or even 
thought to involve a sort of presumption in the exercise. All 
this can tend to nothing but the derogation of the episcopal 
dignity, and a neglect and indifference towards^Hie most solemn 
ordinances of religion, in the minds of those who are ill in- 
formed on the subject ; — perhaps too large a majority. 

But the strongest and most insuperable objection to the mea- 
sure is,thaf we find a bishop appointed to the charge of Christian 
"Congregations, in a country already portioned out in regularly 
constituted dioceses; which is surely altogether at variance with 
the acknowledged principle of episcopacy. Thougli we esti'em 
the Frei>ch Church undoubtedly corrupt in its adherence to the 
Romish iehets, yet the more strongly we advocate the principh^ 
bf ' epis(?d]^a^y) the more clearly must we allow the authority of 
its established bisJiops, *and the more singular is the anomaly 
of Ihtfoducmg ^ndther ecclesiastical jurisdiction directly upon 
grbund already occvipied. With what consistency, while we 
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condemn <ill such intrusion at homCi can we ourselves think jof 
introducing it abrottd ? 

We ^ould further recommend to the consideration of those 
interested in this matter, whether there is hot some danger that 
fi may here^’ter become a sort of precedent, and be quoted as 
a sanctionWbo similar irregular appointments. •It is impossible 
to say to what extent disorder may ensue, wheii^^the strict line 
of order is once departed from. We are, by no means, intending 
t> class the present measure along with such mischievous 
novelties ; on the contrary, viewed •in its effects y we cannot 
but indulge the hope that it may be bcneiicial. We are only 
contending about the principle of the thing. 

The question before us, in fact, is one wdiich, in whatever 
light we view it, brings us into a dilemma. If we argue on 
grounds of high absolute apostolic authority, we have to re- 
concile the anomaly of an undoubted apostolic bishop, unautho- 
rized by the other Bishops of the same Church, without a See, 
and without Clergy. If we arc contented witli the lower 
ground of Expediency, we avoid these difficulties only to fall 
into others. The question will then arise, where IkS the legal 
authority; thy liiwfulncss of the appointment; mid the baiTiers 
against innovation and mischief? These difficulties press upon 
us ou wliatever ground we uphold the measure : but also^ if we 
oppose and disapprovCy we are equally confronted with other 
obstacles- We then seem to call in question the -grand prin- 
ciple of the episcopal power to ordain — to overlook the want of 
episcopal administration among our countrymen in France : and 
we have to overcome the strong objections which the feelings 
of our liearts irresistibly force upon us; in the attempt to 
find fault with the conduct of those, who, both as individuals, 
and as ministers of Christ, are entitled to our warmest and 
most unqualified respect and admiration. 

Now, how^ever, that the nieeisure has taken place y we cannot 
but be pleased to find, that it has obtained the countenance 
of Government, and that pur ambassador at Paris has received 
the Bishop with every mark of respect, W e express pleasure 
at this circumstance, because, we conceive, it tends to gi^c pL 
facility to the exercise of the BLsho])’s autTlority, and secure for 
it that respect, which is essentiakto the due influence of his office 
among the community to whom his ministrations are addressed. 
And while we decidedly regret that so anomalous an appoint- 
ment has taken place, we are not disposed to deny that there ijs 
a wide field open for pastoral exemons among oiu’ countrymen 
abroad, that there are many things requiring to be ‘‘set in 
order,” and much opportunity 'fcr doing extensive good. ^ We 
may ‘be allowed also to express our cordial satisfaction in the ap- 
pointment of the individual himself who has been thus conse- 
crated by the Scottish Bishops. If there were any individual 
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w;|iom we should fix upon in preference to another, as a pecu- 
liarW fit and able man to carry these objects into effect, we 
could not, periiaps, have named any other before Dr. Luscombe. 

To the pious and learned bishop, we have now only to wish 
every success in his ministerial labours, and that comfort whicn 
is the due reward of tlie faithful evangelist, wherever his lot 
may be cast. , At the same time, earnestly as we hope to see 
the good effects of his ministration abundantly displayed in 
the field he has chosen, we yet more earnestly hope, that there 
will not long be that occtision for his services which now exists ; 
that every Englishman now in Erance may, before long, be 
convinced of the propriety of returning to his owiv counti^y, and 
diffusing his expenditure among those who have a natural 
claim to it; that the deserted country seats, the vacant halls, 
and desolated castles of Ireland, may, before long, be preferred 
by their truant owners to the hotels of France and Italy ; and 
that, in consequence, peace and order, industry and opu- 
lence, may raise their heads in that unha]>py c!ountry ; and, with 
the increasing civilization of its semi-barbarous natives, the 
pure protestant faith may extend its influence. 


The Poor Man's Preservative against Popery^ addressed to the loivcr 
Classes of Great Britain and Ireland, By the Be’v, Joseph Blanco 
Vi niTT,, formerly Chaplain to the King of Spain, in the Royal Chapel 
of Seville; now a Clergyman of the Church of England. 12mo. 
pp. 130. Rivingtons. 1825, 

We cannot suffer the present month to pass without briefly 
noticing the appearance of this very interesting little work. 
•It l>earB the name of an author of no inconsiderable reputation 
both in the literary and religious world — Mr. Blanco White — 
being compiled, it appears, from his larger work, recently pub- 
lished, on the internal evidence of Roman Catholicism. As 
th^t was written for the higher class of readers, so the author 
informs us he has expressly adapted this for the use of the 
poor. His reason, indeed, fplr writing it is so strikingly set 
forth by himself in his preface, that to effect our wish of re- 
commending the book to the patronage of the public, we cannot 
tdo better than copy his own words. Speaking of the favour- 
able i^eption which his former publication had obtained, he 
observes, 

TAight, indeed, rest satisfied With this success, if, even at the time 
when I #as working hard with my pen, a whisper within had not said 
to me — Are you sure that the prospect of gain or praise is not the 
cause of all this labour?' — I am well aware (said 1) that the heart is 
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deceitful above all things (Jer. xvii, 9), and that, sure as I feel of the 
purity of my motiveg, yet something may be wrong in them. I \#ill, 
however, with God’s blessing, if this book should be well received, 
write anifttlicr for the poor. I will give it away to be printed for them, 

the cheapest rate, and will make no profit at all by it. I will take 
care, besides,* that it contain, in a small compass, ipore than my work 
f<j,r the higiier classes; and it shall be written in a manner that will 
require no learning to be well understood.* — My booic, as I have told 
you already, was published, and the great people were pleased to say ^ 
that 1 had proved my point. Then letters came to me from some very 
worthy gentlemen, urging me to print a cheaper edition of my work, 
that it might be within the power of the poor to buy it. I was thankful, 
indeed^ for this piece of advice; but my mind had been previously made 
up to go heyoud it. It cheered me up, however, and I immediately 
set about composing this little wwk on purpose for you.*^ P. iv. 

The subjects discussed in the work are introduced in the 
form of a dialogue between the author and reader ; — that form 
of instruction wliicli perhaps, above aU <)thers, is peculiarly 
adaptetl for conveying knowdedge to a mind wdiich requires 
enlargement. Uninformed persons cannot be so readily reached 
by a regular didactic address to their understandings, because 
they want first to be awakened to a consideration of the points 
of inquiry, and to be impressed wdth the necessity of having this 
or tliat difiiculty cleared up. This service is performed by 
throwing the matter into the form of a dialogue ; as the points 
wdiich recpiire to be elucidated being placed in the mouth of the 
learner, are tlien easily seized by him, as if they had been sug- 
gested by himself. 

In the 1st dialogue, Mr. Blanco White gives a sketch of his 
own conversion from Popery to his present conscientious adop- 
tion of the pure religion of the Church of England. It is 
impossible to read the account which he has here given of him- 
self, cursory as it is, without the deepest interest. He has de- 
veloped the workings of his mind in so simple and natural a 
manner, that a conviction of the truth of his statements accom- 
panies the reader at every step, and obliges him to listen with 
an anxious attention. 

The Snd dialogue developes the origin and true principle^ of 
Protestantism, replying to some of the misrepresentations of 
Papists, and giving right notioifc of that church to wdiich the 
promise of perpetuity has been made by Christ. 

In the 3rd dialogue, the Churches of England and Rome are 
compared as to their conduct; and the corruptions of that of 
Rome, in the matters of tradition, tj’ansubstantiaton, confession, 
relics, and images, are vei'y forcibly pourtrayed. 

The 4th dialogue describes the superstitious character gf the 
Romish church, illustrating the subject in a variety of particulars, 
and depicting in glowing colours the misery which its system of 
unnatural restriction inflicts on its votaries. An anecdt»te 
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which the author relates under the last head, is so characteristic 
of his powerftil style of writing, that we may present it as a fair 
specimen of the execution of the whole work. He repeats it as 
it is given in his Evidences against Catholicism. 

The eldest daughter of a family intimately acquainted with mine, 
was brought up ih the convent of Saiqt Agnes at Sevill^^ under the 
care of her mother’s sister, the abbess of that female community. 
The circumstances of the whole transaction were so public at Seville, 
and the subsequent judicial proceedings have given them sucli noto- 
riety, that I do not feel b^-und to conceal names. Maria Francisca 
BarrierOf the unfortunate subject of this account, grew up, a lively 
and interesting girl, in the convent ; while a younger sister ^njoyed 
the advantages of an education at home. The mother formed an 
early design of devoting her eldest daughter to religion, in order to 
give to her less attractive favourite a better chance of getting a husband. 
The distant and harsh manner with which she constantly treated 
Maria Francisca, attached the unhappy girl to her aunt by the tics of 
the most ardent affection. The time, however, arrived when it was 
necessary that she should either leave her, and endure the conse- 
quences of her mother’s aversion at homo, or take the vows, and thus 
close the gates of the convent upon herself for ever. She preferred 
the latter course ; and came out to pay the last visit to her friends, 1 
met her, almost daily, at the house of one of her relations ; whore 
her words and nuinner soon convinced me that she was a victim of her 
mother’s designing and unfeeling disposition. The father was an 
excellent map, though timid and undecided. He feared his wife, and 
was in awe of the monks ; wdio, as usual, were extremely anxious to 
increase the number of their female prisoners. Though I was aware 
of die danger which a man incurs in Spain, who tries to dissuade a 
young woman from being a nun, humanity impelled me to speak seri- 
ously to the father, entreating him not to expose a beloved child to 
spend her life in hopeless regret for lost liberty. He was greatly 
moved by my reasons ; but the impression I made was soon obliterated. 
The day for Maria Franci^a’s taking the veil was at length fixed; and 
though I had a most pressing invitation to be present at the ceremony, 
I determined not to see the wretched victim at the altar. On the pre- 
oeding day, I was called from my stall at the Royal Chapel, to the 
confessional. A lady, quite covered by her black veil, was kneeling 
at tjie grate, through which females speak to the confessor. As soon 
as 1 took my seat, the* well-known voice of Maria Francisca made me 
start with surpiise. Bathed in teag^, and scarcely able to speak without 
lietraying her state to the people who knelt near the confessional box, 
by the spbs which interrupted her words ; she told me she wished only 
>to unburden her heart to me, before she shut herself up for life. 
Assistance, she assured me, she would not receive ; for rather than live 
with her mother, and endure t|f e obloquy to which her swervirtg from 
her announced determination would expose her, she ‘ would risk the 
salvation of her soul.’ All my remonstrances^' were in vain. I offered 
to obtain the protection of the Archbishop, and thereby to extricate her 
from the difficulties in which she was involved. She declined my offer, 
and appeared as resolute as she was wretched. The next morning 
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she took and professed at the end of the following yoar^ Her 

good aunt died soon afjer; and the nuns, w^ho had allured lier ipto the 
convent by their caresses, when they perceived that she was not able 
to disguiilb her misery, and feared that the existence of a reluctant nun 
iliight by her means transpire, became her daily tormentors. 

“ After Jin jfbsencc of three years from Seville, I found that Maria 
Fr^ncisca had openly declared her aversion to a state, from which 
nothing but death could save her. She often changet|,her confessors, 
exQjecting comfort from their advice. At last she found' a friend irt 
one of the companions of my youth; a man whose benevolence "sur* 
passes even the bright genius with whioli nature ha^ gifted him: 
though neither has been able to exempt him from the evils to which 
Spaniands seem to be fated in proportion to their worth. He bccjxme 
her confesSor, and in that capacity spoke to her daily. But what could 
he do against the inflexible tyranny in whose grasp she languished? 

“ ‘ About this time the approach of Napoleon’s army tlirevv the town 
into a general consternation, and the convents were opened to stich of 
tlie nuns as wnsbed to fly. Mjiria Francisca, wliose parents were 
absent, put herself under the protection of a young prebendary of the 
cathedral, and by his means reached Cadiz, where I saw her, on my way 
to England. I shall never forget the anguish with which, after a long 
conversjition, wlierein she disclosed to me the whole extent of her 
wretchedness, she exclaimed, There is no hope for me! and fell into 
convulsions. 

“ ’I'ho liberty of Spain from the French invaders was the signal for 
the fresh confinement of this helpless yoUng woman to her ’i^/tmer 
prison. Here she attempted to put an ^nd to her sufteringa by throwing 
herself into a deep well, hut was taken out alive. Her mother' was now 
dead, and her friends instituted a suit of nullity of profession, before the 
ecclesiastical court. But the laws of the Council of Trent were' post*- 
tive, and she was cast in the trial. Her despair, however, exhausted 
the little strength which her protracted suflferings had left her* and the 
unhappy Maria Francisca died soon after, having scarcely reached her 
twenty-fifth year. 

Our readers will perceive that we do not wish to supersede 
the necessity of their liaving recourse to the volume itself, in 
order that they may judge for tliemstdves of its merits. It will, 
perhaps, further interest them in its behalf when tliey are told, 
that the autlior lias bestowed whatever profits mjiy arise Jrom 
the sale of tlie work, on the Society for* promoting Christioii 
Knowledge. For our part wx* Yeel convinced that the circilfe- 
tion of it among our poor neighbours will co-operate with the 
exertions of that excellent Society, in conveying sound instruc- 
tion on points to which the present times especially call our 
attention; and we therefore sincerely recommend it at once to 
the charitable and the inquisitive.’ , 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

NOTICES OF, BISHOPS BENSON AND BUTLER. 

To the Editor of the Christian Rememhrander. 

Mr. Editor, 

Tur character of Bishop Benson, who presided over the Diocese of 
Gloucester from 1731? to 17 52, is so interesting and instructive, that 
I think it deserves a pla€e in the Christifin Remembrancer. The 
account is copied from Bishop Portcus’s Life of Archbishop Seeker 
, (p. 39). 

“ Martin Benson was educated at the Charterhouse, anfl removed 
from thence to Clirist Church, in Oxford, where he had several noble 
pupils, whose friendship and veneration for liim continued to the end 
of his life. Plis favourite study in early years was the mathematics, 
in which he was well skilled : he had also an excellent taste for paint- 
ing, architecture, and the other fine arts. He accompanied the late 
Earl of Pomfret in his travels, and in Italy became acquainted with 
Mr. Berkeley (afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland), as he did at 
Paris with Mr. Seeker. He was, from his youth to his latest age, the 
delight of all who knew him. His manner and behaviour wxre the 
result of great natural humanity, polished by a thorough knowledge 
of the world, and the most perfect good breeding, mixed with a dig- 
nity which, on occasions that called for it, no one more properly sup- 
ported. Hiji piety, though awfully strict, was inexpressibly amiable. 
It diffused such a sweetness through his temper, and such a benevo- 
lence over his countenance, as none who were acquainted with him can 
ever forget. Bad nerves, bad health, and naturally bad spirits, were 
so totally subdued by it, that he not only seemed, but in reality was, 
the happiest of men. He looked upon all that the world calls im- 
portant, its pleasures, its riches, its competitions, with a playful and 
good-humoured kind of contempt ; and could make persons ashamed 
of their follies by a raillery* that never gave pain to any human being. 
Of vice he always spoke with severity and detestation, but looked on 
the vicious with the tenderness of a pitying angel. His turn was 
highly sociable, and his acquaintance very extensive. Wherever he 
went, he carried cheerfulness and improvement along with him. As 
notlpng but the interests of Christianity and virtue seemed consider- 
able enough to give hum any lasting anxiety, so, on the other liand, 
there was no incident so trifling froAi which he could not raise amuse- 
ment and mirth. 

“It was mdeh against his will that he was api)ointed Bishop of 
Gloucester, and from that see he never would remove. He was, how- 
eyer, a vigilant and active prelate. He revived the very useful insti- 
tution of rural deans, he augmj^nted several livings, he beautified the 
church, and greatly improved the palace. It was an act of kindness 
to his friend that cost liira his life. At the request of Dr. Seeker, he 
went from Gloucester to Bath, to visit -Bishop Butler, who lay ill at 
that place, and he found him almost at tlie point of death. After one 
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day’s stay iharo, la* was obliged to go to tlic northern extremity of his 
diocese, to confirm. The fatigue of these journeys (for, according tb 
his constant practice, ho travelled on horseback), and his business 
together, T^odiiccd an inflammation, and that *a mortification in his 
bitwels, of which ho died.’* 

To this portrait of Bishop Benson, the recent motion of Bishop 
Butler tem])ts me to add a miniature of him, drawn by Mrs. Catharine 
Talbot, well known to the world from her residences in the family 
of Archbishop Seeker, who loved her as a daughter, from her intimacy 
with the celebrated Mrs. Carter, and from a volume of miscellaneous 
works, which has passed through several editions. 

“ He (Bishop Butler) was my father’s friend. I could almost say 
my remembrance of him goes back some years before I was born, from 
the lively imagery which the conversations I used to hear in my earli- 
est years have imprinted on my mind. But, from the first of my rtal 
remembrance, 1 have ever known in him the fcnd affectionate friend, 
the faithful adviser, which he would condescend to wlu u I was quite 
a child, and the most delightful companion, from a delicacy of think- 
ing, an extreme politeness, avast knowdedgeof the world, and a some* 
thing peculiar to be met with in nobody else ; and all this in a man 
whose sanctity of manners, and sublimity of genius, gave him one of 
the first ranks among men.” 

Of Mrs. Talbot herself, Mrs. Carter says, “ Never surely was there 
a more perfect pattern of evangelical goodness, decorated hy all the 
ornaments of a highly improved understanding, and recommended by 
a sweetness of temper, and an elegance and politeness of manners of a 
peculiar and more engaging kind than in any other character I ever 
knew.” 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 

X, Y.Z. 


ON enUBOH BRIEFS. 

To the Editor of the Christian Jlcntanhrancer. 

Sir, — You have, on a former occasion, inserted in your Remem- 
brancer some hints 1 took the liberty to suggest, respecting the col- 
lections by Brief for rebuilding and repairing clnirches, ^v c. Thoygh 
it is admitted that Briefs are not farmed, there are ]>rcjiKlices 
against some of the adjuncts of th'K appt^al to the pions and benevo* 
lent which will ever operate to prevent the attaiinnent of the object in 
view. Dr. Burn’s statement is as follows: — Ecclcs. 'Law^ Vol. I. 

p. iss. 

Collected on 10,4G9 briefs £G14 12 9 

Patent charges, &c. under different hesf Is 7() ,3 6 

Salaries in collecting ^ 254 13 0 

^ 330 16 6 


Clear collection 


£283 10 3 
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In the statement published by order of the Magistrates at the Quar- 
ter Sessions, at Stafford, in 1816, the patent charges, &c. are stated 
as follows : — 


Fiat £10 5 6 

Paper ar d printing 10 O 

Stamping 13 10 O 

Canvao^ Postage and Carriage 15 3 0 


£84 0 0 


Undertaker’s salary 5d, for each Clmrch Brief returned, but charged 
only UL ; within the bills of mortality double. The charges on Fire 
Briels amount to 86/. and the undertaker’s salary Sd. each.” 

It has long been a matter of surprise and regret, that the sums 
collected for tliese purj^ses should experience so rigorous a deduction; 
not that they are more than suflicieiit to remunerate the parties who 
have the trouble in receiving them, and transmitting them to the 
proper fund ; but why should this trouble be enforced upon them ? 
If the Clmrch Building Society, which is now so judiciously exerting 
its powers and applying its resources, was incorporated, and the 
patent charges on Jkiefs remitted, a mode at once simple and effica- 
cious might he adopted in the place of the complicated machinery 
now in existence, and no expense, except that of printing the brief, 
22/. lO.s'., and the surveyor’s estimate, would be taken from the 
sums collected. When it is required to rebuild a church, or to 
enlarge on^, let an application be made to the diocesan or the arch- 
deacon, by the Minister and Churchwardens, and let the surveyor 
appointed by liini deliver his estimate to the Magistrates at the Quarter 
Sessions, and answer any questions on oath they may put to him 
res})ecting it. Let this estimate be transmit t(‘d to the Church Building 
Society (iucor])orated), w^ho might state the particulars in the form of 
a Brief, omitting all redundant expressions, and let, this be sent post 
free to the minister of ^wery parish and chapel belonging to the 
Establishment in England and Wales. Let it be read on tlie first 
convenient Sunday after the receipt of it, within three months, and 
let a collection be made at the church door, or in any other manner 
the Minister and Churchwardens may approve. Let the parishioners 
be informed, that the sum collected would be transmitted immediately 
to^the Church Building Society for the benefit of the parish which 
solicited it, and that the receipt would be affixed on tlieir cliurch-door, 
as in the case of their subscriptions for the sufferers atWaterloo, and for 
the Irish in the time of scarcity ; and that the wdiole would be ap})lied 
to the rebuilding of the church, &c. without any deduction^ except 
that of printing the Brief, and the expense of the surveyor’s estimate. 

There is an increasing aflect^^n for the Established Church through- 
out the nation ; and a,s there are upwards of eleven thousand churches 
and phapels of the Establishmenflffto whicii briefs are now directed, it 
is no unreasonable expectation that one pound may be subscribed on 
average in most parishes, if this or a similar mode of application 
should be substituted for the present one ; especially if the amount 
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of the suttsi collected each parish, and the aid supplied to the 
applicants, were published yearly by the Society. # 

It is the opinion of^ the prudent and benevolent part of the com- 
munity, that briefs for fires may be given up without any great injury 
to the country, as there arc Insurance Offices ih every part of it ; and 
iHorcover, they; there is charity enough to aid tlic poor man in rebuild- 
ing his cott^e,^if he is a suflferer by fire. ♦ 

• I am, your*s faithfully, 

T. Ih ftROMFIELD, 

Najjton Vicarage, Warwickshire, 

' Nov, liSth, 1825. 

QUESillON CONCERNING RELATIONSHIP by MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

Taking it for granted that many of your readers arc conversant 
with the Civil Law, I beg leave most respectfully to submit the follow- 
ing query to their consideration, and shall deem it as a particular favour 
if they will condescend to oblige me with their answer to it. 

A man marries a woman having nephews and nieces ; of course they, 
by this marriage, become his also. But as these nephews and nieces 
arc not a brother or a sister’s children, upon the death either of the 
husband or wife, are they in point of consanguinity still to he con- 
sidered as relatives, or continue to be such otherwise than by the law 
of courtesy ? 

I am, Mr. Editor, your humble Servant, 

QUERIST. 


ON CLERICAL INTERFERENCE IN PAROCHIAL 
CONCERNS. 

7b the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 

Sir, • 

There arc some observations in your article upon Dr. Chandler^s 
Consecration Sermon, (pp. (i82, d:c.) upon the subject of clerical in- 
terference in parochial matters, which appear to me so strongly to 
condemn my late proceedings in my parish, that I am induced to put 
in a justification of myself, in order that, should your Review fall ittfb 
the hands of my refractory parishioners, my defence may go alon^ 
with it. You must know, then, Sii^ that owing to the kindness of a 
relative, I have lately been presented to the rectory of — — — . I 
found my parish in great disorder on coming to it. My church tumbling 
down — my vestry a turbulent oligarchy. Of course, my endeavours 
were immediately directed to a reformation of the existing abuses. ' I 
took my station at the head of the ve^ry, as became me according to 
law, and began my administration witJf measures of reform. I soon 
found I was not likely te be secondSd by any of the former ruli^rs Of 
• the parish. - I urged the rebuilding of the church. The cry imiUei- 
diately was, “ it has done very well for all before us, and why should 
vox.. VII. NO. XII. 5 G 
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it not do for us?” — “ it has stood so long ; we do not see any leason why 
itf. should not stand longer — Well, — notwithstanding all objections, I 
carried my point — thanks to the Society for Piomoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches and Chapels, without whose charitable 
aid the work must have been abandoned* Having got the walls, 8:c. 
completed, there arose a new difficulty about the interior decorations. 
Those who had before been niggards, now turned intd wasters of our 
resources. Nothing would satisfy the farmers but they must have a 
magnideent picture placed over the communion table, for tvhich they 
proposed contracting with the limner of our neighbouring town, wl ose 
exercise of his art had hitherto been confined to the pendent deco- 
rations of inns, in wffiicli a likeness of each of them was to be intro- 
duced in the character of some one of the Apostles. Struck with this 
manifest bad taste and absurdity, I strove tooth and nail againk these 
defacers of the walls ; but all, I am sorry to add, to no purpose ; for 
there the picture is for you, Mr. Editor, or any one else to see, when 
your travels may lead you to our village. To tell you, however, of 
all the abuse which I have experienced in my opposition to tliis and 
other arbitrary measures of our parish junta, would be impossible. One 
of these gentlemen observed on one occasion, that the parishioners were 
not to be dragooned into any measures which I^might choose to charge 
upon them, alluding contemptuously to my having, in my very youth- 
ful days, served his Majesty in a hussar regiment. Another exclaimed, 
that I need not think to play the nabob over them, alluding also to 
some events of ray former life when I was in India. These and similar 
taunts have been constantly thrown out against me. And to add to 
the grievousness of all, one or two of our most important farmers 
have ceased’ to frequent my ministrations at the Church. Indeed, one 
man carried his defiance of religious matters so far, as to annoy me by 
walking before me to the church door a Sunday or two ago, with a 
couple of greyhounds at his heels, and turning short round, and 
walking back again just as I arrived at tlic church. I find, too, tliat 
I suffer materially in the collection of my tithes. Another farmer who 
w^as greatly in arrears, being pressed to pay what, was due, or at any 
rate a part of it, had the impudence to send me a cabbage out of his 
garden, with a message, that he hoped I should make a good dinner 
ofl[‘ it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you resolve mo on this point ; was I not right 
in taking matters into my hand, and doing good through evil as well as 
through good report — or should I have been better employed in ab- 
sti^dctions of metaphynics, or in hunting and shooting ? 

p Your’s, respectfully, 

Rectory, Nov. 1825. MILES COVERDALE. 

P. S. The learned Reformer, whose signature I have here adopted, 
will forgive my using his name, which suits me better than any other 
1 can think upon at present, being in a hurry not to lose the post. 

We are glad that pur correspondent has laid his case before us, be- 
cause it. gives us an opportunity 'tvf rectifying a misconception which, 
perhaps, may be adopted by others 'as well as by himself. We cer- 
tainly do, not condemn him, nor think he would have been better em- 
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ployed in ttilie avocationB of the study or the field, Wliere the interests 
of religion «fnd the church are concerned, there wo should always hojjje 
the spiritual ruler ol^thc parish would be found at the head of his 
vestry, aijjl taking an active part in the administration of parochial 
matters, conceding nothing to the contradictioiis*and calumnies of menj 
wTio cither ignorantly or perversely act against those interests of which 
he is the esjjeciSl divinely-appointed guardian. If hft is deficient on 
sudi occasions, lie is deficient as a clergyman^ and therefore most 
culpably so. But in matters merely temporal, the cifSe is very dif- 
ferent. It is in such only that we mean to say, that if his interference 
be likely to prove prejudicial to his spiritual usefulness, it would be 
better for him not to come near the parish counsels; because the 
oliject attained after all by the most successful direction of temporal 
affairs, Ts ijot to he compared with the object proposed to him in hij^ 
ministerial exertions. Still more is the expediency here suggested 
enforced, where the minister of religion has no talent for business, 
nor the requisite en'perteuce^ as in cases where a young clergyman, 
immediately on taking priest's orders, comes into the possession of 
a living. At the same time, we are far from denying the right of the 
clergyman to interfere even in the temporal affairs of his parish, or 
frorn considering him out of order on any occasion when he may 
choose to appear at the head of his vestry. And there may be cases 
to w^hich, when they arc considered in all their bearings, our general 
observation on the subject docs not apply. Agreeably to the view we 
have taken of the question, it is related, by Fuller, of Archbishop 
Wiiitgift, that on taking his seat at the council-board, he would inquire 
if any matters touching the interest of the cliurch were to be debated ; 
if any such wxTe in agitation, he would stay and take*part in the 
debate ; if not, he would retire, saying, then, my Lords, here is no 
need of me — ‘‘a commendable practice,” observes Fuller, “ clecaring 
himself from all aspersions of civil pragmaticalness, and tending much 
to the just support of* his reputation.” 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

North West Passage. — Since tlie recent fiilurc of Captain Parry 
and his enterprizing companions to effect their grand object, it has 
been much discussed, whether the attempt should again be made. 
Doubtless, a third failure by so eminent a navigator as Cap^iit 
Parry, is discouraging ; and the risk which is iftcurrerl by our brave 
countrymen in such an expedition^ should be taken into the account. 
But whether the recent disappointment constitutes a sufficient ground 
for abandoning the attempt, depends, we think, upon the cause of 
that disappointment, and the observations wliicli were made during 
the last voyage. The cause was the loss of one of the ships, the 
Fury, which, on the 1st of August ^st, was struck by a field of 
ice with such violence as to shatter ner frame to pieces. It tvas 
,of course necessary to' abandon Her, and transfer her crew** and 
stores to the other ship, which was, . by these means, so encum- 
bered, as to render it dangerous to prosecute the voyage. This 
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loss wfts ilccidental ; such an event might indeed be coiftemplated, 
l^ut still it was accidental : on this account, therefore, there is 
no good reason why another attempt should* not be made. The 
same arguments which proved the expediency of the Ij^st voyage 
still exist; and, as we shall shew, that voyage afforded additional 
encouragement. In the first voyage, Captain Parry entered Lancaster 
Sound, and, steering nearly due west, wintered at ^Melville Island, 
having on the way entered an inlet on the left, in a southerly directfon, 
now called Pfmee Regent’s Inlet, which was explored to some dis- 
tance, and found to terminate in an open sea. Captain Frankllb in 
his land expedition reache^d a peninsula, in which the open sea lay to 
the northward, at a point bearing south-west from the discovery already 
made in Prince Regent’s Inlet, from which it could only be distant by 
a very short run. It was the object of the last voyage 'to connect 
those two points, there being scarcely any doubt, but that the sea is 
open to Behring’s Strait, from the place at which Captain Franklin 
terminated his discoveries. The Expedition for this purpose entered 
Lancaster Sound, and then Prince Regent's Inlet, and wintered at 
Port Bowen, on the left or easterly side, in lat. 73, long. 89. The 
present season commenced with the most favourable prospects ; the sea 
was open to the southward and westward, and to the very liorizon on 
every side there was a fine rvater^sky, when the Fury was unfortu- 
nately lost. One or two days would hare sufficed for the Expedition to 
have reached tlie open sea, which was perfectly free from ice, and con- 
tinued so for twenty-five days, while they remained endeavouring 
to save the wrecked vessel. We lament, then, the failure of this 
attempt ; but we see no reason why the perseverance of our navigators 
may not finally be crowned with success. The repeated voyages to 
the Arctic Seas have given our sailors skill and courage to cope with 
the dangers which attend the navigation, and have prompted expe- 
dients sufficient for the preservation of their health and spirits 
throughout a tedious voyage. There were only two deaths during the 
last voyage ; one man died of illness previously contracted, and the 
other lost his life by an accident. 

Spanish American Prcwinces. — Spain has not suffered the recog- 
nition of the independence of some of these States by Great Britain 
to pass sub silentio. She has, by an official statement from her 
Minister, M. Zea, protested against the act ; and declares, that she 
will never cease to employ the force of arms against her revolted 
colonies, nor to protest against this act of the Britisli Government as 
a Violation of existing treaties, and the imprescriptible rights of 
Spain. M. Zea, too, taunts our^ Government upon its inconsistency 
in recognizing the independence of States which have expelled their 
rightful Lordr when she refused to treat with the Ruler of Revolu- 
tionary France, and, upon his downfal, acknowledged the rights of 
the Bourbons, long suspended, but never extinguished. This state- 
ment has drawn from Mr. Canning a most interesting reply: not, 
indeed, that the measures wh&h our Government has adopted needed 
explanation or defence, but, ih commenting upon past occurrences, 
Mr. Cr has disclosed some motives which influenced the conduct of 
Great Britaiiiii which were not generally known. That part of 
M* Zea’s argument which charges us with the violation of existing 
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treaties, Mr. Camiing .satisfactorily refutes by an examination «f those 
treaties. The second part of M. Zea’s remonstrances, that we h^d 
invaded the right Spain to hold the American colonies by recog- 
nizing their independence, is founded upon the maxim, — that a pro- 
vince once dependent mifst be always dependent. Is this true ? Have 
schoolmen unanswerably demonstrated, that nothing can destroy the 
tie which the dependent State to the mothor-country ? “ Is 

Lhna, with its 80,000 inhabitants, — Santiago, — Buenos Ayres, — are 
all the fair cities of South America, her boundless plaifis, and millions 
of linhabitants, for ever; bound V* “ When the infant has become a 

"giant, and hundreds have become milliona, can Spain really expect, — 
when her own pride, or ignorance, or ill fortune, has left no tie be- 
tween herself and her colonies, that they will still consent, at the 
demoh^tr:ition of a civilian, to be yoked eternally to a country of not 
half their population, nor a tenth their extent,- '-whose maxims are a 
bugbear to the rest of Europe, and whose colonial policy is the com- 
mon beacon that modern nations have agreed to avoid.” If, then, the 
Spanish colonies were not bound by any doctrine of abstract right to 
remain subject to Spain, were they bound by gratitude ? The evils, 
which resulted to those colonies from tho rule of Spain, did not 
merely result from the unwary application, on the part of Spain, of 
principles which the wisdom of the present age has demonstrated to 
be unwise, but from acts of the most gross and flagrant injustice. 
She not only said to her dependencies, “ you shall place the whole of 
your produce at tlie disposal of the mother-country, and those 
articles you cannot produce, you must procure from her alone but 
she said, “ you shall produce nothing, which the mother-country can 
produce. Your mines may abound with iron ; your soil and climate 
may be well suited for the production of wines and olives ; but Spain 
herself has iron to dispose of, — she, too, can raise wines and olives, 
though at a greater cost, therefore you must take these articles 
from her.” While Spain exercised tliis monopolizing tyranny in 
commerce, she by her priests carefully endeavoured to prevent 
the minds of her American subjects from acquiring tlie least 
portion of knowledge. Fortunately, however, for the world, 
enough of traffic has, in spite of the restrictive policy of 
Spain, been carried on with the American States, to shew them 
the benefits of a reciprocal commerce, and the extent of their 
physical capabilities; and enough of intellect has been smuggled 
to enable them to desire means to possess themselves of such bene- 
fits. They are become equal to the achievement of independtneo, 
and they have achieved it. As M. Zea’s charge of inconsistence^, 
Mr. Canning has, in substance, replied, tliat the government of this 
country did, in fact, negotiate, at diflerent times, with the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the dc facto Governor of France, and consequently 
that those negociations, although not successful, were a recognition of 
the existing authorities. That the j^storation of the Bourbons was 
not so much the reinstatement of irtiktinguisluible legitimacy, as the 
substitution of the moat convenidht family in the room of Nfjpoleon 
deposed, not for illegitimacy, but for his unrestrained ambition: for, to 
use Mr, C.*s own words, there was a question among the Allies, of 
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the possft)lc expediency of placing some other than a Bourbon on the 
Throne of France.” It is indeed a nice question where insurrection 
ends and lawful government begins; but, with fespect to recognizing 
the SjKinish American States, England has proceeded sloi^ly, pru- 
dently, and justly. She did not pretend to determine when their 
resistance became lawful, or when their allegiance ougl;,t to end; bi?t 
she has acted iqlon the undis2)uted fact, that those otat^s are truly 
independent, that they possess governments whose operations tfre 
imcont)olle(l by any foreign dominion. “ 'fo continue to call that a 
possession of Spain, in which all Spanish occupation and power hgd 
been actually extinguished /and effaced, could render no practical 
service to the mother country ; but it w'ould have risked the peace of 
the world. For all political communities are responsible to other 
political communities for their conduct: that is, they are bound toper- 
form the ordinary international duties, and to afford redress for any 
violation of the rights of others by their citizens or subjects.” Hence, 
argues Mr. Canning, Spain must eitlier have been responsible for the 
acts of the American States, which are entirely independent, and not 
subject to her control; and the inhabitants of those States must have 
been considered as irresponsible; or, if they offended against other 
nations, they must have been treated as pirates and outlaws. If the 
former of these alternatives, the total irresponsibility of unrecognised 
states, be too absurd to be maintained; and if the latter, the treatment 
of their inhabitants as jiirates and outlaws, be too monstrous to be 
applied for an indefinite length of time, to a large portion of the 
habitable globe, no other choice remained for Great llritain, or for any 
country having intercourse with the Spanish American Provinces, but 
to recognise, m due time, their political existence as States, and thus 
to bring them witliin the pale of those rights and duties which civilized 
nations arc bound mutually to respect, and are entitled reciprocally to 
claim.” This recognition on the j>art of Great Britain has been fol- 
lowed up by the presentation of M. Hurtado, the Colombian minister, 
at Court; and although this presentation only crowns the recognition of 
one of the new Republics, it establishes the inde})cndent rights, and 
decides on the separate existence of the whole. Questions of minor 
importance may remain to be settled betwrecn us and some of them ; 
accidental circumstances may accelerate or retard the arrival of political 
Envoys ; but the great measure of acknowledgment, so far as principle 
is concerned, is now complete, and Mexico, Buenos- Ayres, Chili, and 
Brazil, may enjoy, as soon as they please, the privileges of Colombia* 
It^has been proposed* by the illustrious Bolivar, that a congress of 
Plenipotentiaries tVom the different/% Spanish American States, should 
assemble at the Isthmus of Panama. This assembly, it is expected, 
would serve to consolidate the power, and to direct the policy of the 
different governments. ‘‘ It might act,” observes Bolivar, as a 
council to us in our distresses, as a rallying point in our common 
danger, as a faithful interpreter af our public treaties, when difficulties 
may occur, and in fire, as a mfcdiator in all our differences.” — The 
States pf Colombia, Mexico, Peru, ^^md Chili, have already acceded to 
the proposition. The Isthmus of Panama, placed in the centre of the 
world, looking on the one side to Asia, and on the other to Europe and 
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Africa, m^y one day be celebrated as the arena on whicli the s|atesmen 
of the NewjContinent shall contend, not for a wreath of parsley, such 
as that which anotl^^r Isthmus awarded to its victors, but for flie 
nobler crown of successfully achieving the welfare of nations. 

The cf>rdial alliance of the North American United States and of 
Qreat Britain, with the New States of America, must cfl’ectually re- 
move all apprffUension of danger from the continent o|i Europe ; and the 
Congress o# Panama will be sufficient to provide against any renewed 
attack, either of diplomacy or arms, on the part of Sj^aJin. 

Spain. — It has been announced that the French troops arc to be 
-^.ifiidrawn from Spain; and many conjectures have been made as to 
the event, if Ferdinand be left to tlie protection of his own people. 
One thing at least seems clear^ that whether the French troops remain 
or depart, — whether Zea, or D'Infantado, or San C-arlos, enjoy the 
confidence of their unworthy master, time is surely, however gradually, 
bringing the affairs of that wretched kingdom to a crisis. Caprice and 
folly, cruelty and dishonesty, are combining to sap and destroy the 
only principle which has hitherto protected Ferdinand— the fond at- 
tachment of an unenlightened people to a long-established dynasty. 
If this principle be once destroyed — and every act of the government 
seems destined to effect such a result — neither the denunciations of 
the Spanish clergy, nor the artillery of the French army, would suffice 
for a single month to save the monarch from degradation. 


MONTHLY IIKGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS. 


The foreign concerns of this Society 
are rapidly advancing, both in extent 
and iinportiince, as will appear by the 
sketch \vc arc about to lay before our 
readers of the communications made 
to the Board at the last Monthly Meet- 
ing, — they were from the Mauritius, 
from the Cape of Cood Hope, from New 
Brunswick, &,c. from St. Kitt’s, and 
from Grenada. 

At the Mauritius, the Society has 
found a zealous coadjutor m the mili- 
tary chaplain, the liev. U. I'^ Jones, who 
liaving made himself master of the lan- 
guage, has, independently of his official 
duties, formed a considerable con- 
gregation, consisting chiclly of fiee peo- 
ple of colour, who arc poor and un- 
instructed. Amongst that part of the 
population who understand French, 
the Liturgy, and such of the Tracts of • 
the Society as have been translated into 
that language, are eagerly sought after, 
and have been as extensively circulated 


as the supplies placed at his disposal 
would admit. Mr. Jones represents 
some of all the several classes of in- 
liabiuuils to be desirous of becoming 
niemb<»rs of the C^hurch of England, 
and speaks with conhJence of the 
good he could etieet v^ith adequate 
means in his power. A liberal grant 
was made in reply to Mr. Jones’s ap- 
plication. 

At Cape 1’own an Association 
has been ibnued under the patron- 
age of his Excellency the Governor, 
designated the Church of Fmgland 
Prayer Book* and Trijet Society, for the 
purpose of co-operuti ng with the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of selling at reduced prices, 
the Liturgy and all its other publica- 
iwns. A lernittance of lOo/. accom- 
panied the announcement of^its for- 
mation, to be returned in books for 
immediate dUtribution. The letter 
further reports tlie anival of^Mr. 
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Judge, and his having most auspi- 
ciously commenced his labours. 

Trom St. John’s, New Brunswick, the 
accounts transmitted by Mr. Costar, 
the indefatigable Secretary of the Dis- 
trict Committee formed tliere, are most 
encouraging. lie states the sale of 
Prayer Books withhi tlie current year, 
to have already been such, in regular 
monthly issues, to enable him to set 
down with contidence the annual total 
at 1000 or upwards. Of the sale of 
Bibles, and of the Society’s boclks and 
tracts, he makes no specitic statement ; 
but the remittance of 400/. together 
with a large order for supplies of these, 
affords the most satisfactoiy proof that 
the demand is equally considerable. 
The spirit prevailing in that Colony is 
indeed such as must gratify every one 
interested in the progress of genuine 
Christianity. “ I nave bad opportuni- 
ties,’^ says Mr. Coslav, “ of seeing the 
stale of the Church of England in 
many places, both at home and abroad, 
but in none have I witnessed greater 
attachment to it and its dependent insti- 
tutions than that exhibited here, and in 
none does the Church assume a higher 
station, as it respects the number, rank, 
influence, and respectability of her 
members.’^ And in proof of this, he 
proceeds to state the resolution of the 
New Brunswick Committee not to avail 
themselves of the permission granted to 
them by the Board in London, toa])pro- 
priate the subscriptionsof the local mem- 
bers to local purposes; and that he en- 
tertains the hope, not merely of their 
continuing such remittances, but of be- 
coming contributors also to the So- 
ciety’s general designs. But this is the 
least demonstration of the Colony's 
pious munificence; for Mr. Costar fur- 
ther reports, that they have recently^ 
erected, at the cost of near 6000/., 
all raised ^amongst themsolves, a new 
Church sufficiently spacious to accom- 
modate 1300 persons, nearly the whole 
of which is already occupied, without 
diminishing the Former congregation. 
Mr.Costaralso transmits the Report of 
the progress made in National Educa- 
tion, by which it appears that thattrv'y 
Christian work is also rapidly adva/Jc- 
— ^ere being besides the Central ^ 
School at St. John’s, thirty schools 
brought into action throughout the pro- 
vince, in which nearly 1300 children, 
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both whites and Africans) are under 
daily instruction. 

At St. Kitt’s, a District Committee 
of the Society has been formed, at a 
meeting called in pursuance -of a recom- 
mendation to that ctFect from the Lord 
Bishop of Barbado_e.>^-, at which his 
Excellency the Governor presided, and 
^.which, like that formed at the Cape, 
has received the zealous support of all 
the chief persons in the Island. ^ 

A Committee has also been forirfl^ 
for the Island of Grenada. A meet- 
ing for that purpose was held on the 
18th of June last at the Parsonage 
House, St. George’s. The business of 
the day was introduced by reading 
a Report of, the nature and objects of 
the Society in I.ondori, prepared by the 
Rev, J. C. Barker. The President of 
the Colony, the Honorable George 
Paterson, accepted the office of Patron. 
The Honorable George T. Monro, that 
of President. The Honorable John 
Hoyes, that of Vice-President. Mr# 
Lewis Hoyes, that of Treasurer. And 
the Rev, F. M‘Mahon and Rev. J. C. 
Barker, that of Joint-Secretaries. 

These several communications hav- 
ing been read, the Secretaries reported 
that they had received from the Rev. 
Blanco \Vhite two dozen copies of a 
work entitled “ The Poor Man’s Pre- 
servative against Popery,” which were 
upon the table for the acceptance of 
the Members, and that that gentleman 
had further signified his intention of 
devoting to the pious purposes of the 
Society, all the profits wffiich might ac- 
crue from the sale of the Publication ; 
of which the Messrs. Rivingtons had 
taken upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of printing IwO large editions, 
the second in a cheaper form for general 
distribution. It is of course known to 
our readers, that the Author of the above 
tract is by birth a Spaniard, and a Dig- 
nitary of the Spanish Church, the er- 
rors of which he has renounced, toge- 
ther with its honours and emoluments, 
and has sought an asylum in this 
country from the horrors consequent 
upon such a renunciation, which he 
most affeetingly details. The present 
little manual is, we believe (as we 
have already stated, p. 772), in sub- 
stance the same as the larger volume 
already before the world, onlv reduced 
into the form of question ana answer. 
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NEW CHURCH AT MARGATE. 

• CEREIMONV OF LAYING THE FIRST STONE. 


On Wednesday, September 28 , was 
laid the foundation-stone gf a new 
church at Margate. The interest, 
wliich a ceremoiw of this nature is 
glways so cajpumed to produce, was 
on*the present occasion increased m 
a more than ordinary dcgire. The 
bcy^ity of the day, the situation of 
”^110 intended bunding (a space con- 
taining about four acres, m an ele- 
vateil station, commanding a view of 
the gre.^ter part of llie town) — the re- 
gularity with winch the procession was 
conducted — the cMrcinc order and 
attention that pev\aded the dense 
body of spectators, exceeding peihaps 
20,000 persons — the soleiinnty with 
which every part of the co.emony was 
invested — all con>pircd to give im- 
pressiveness to tlie occa‘^ion. The De- 
puty of the Town had issued an invita- 
tion to the inhabitants to olo^c their 
shops, fiom twelve- to three o’clock, in 
Older that c\ ery person, who was so 
inclined, mi^ht be present. The im- 
mense crowd, winch on all mJcs met 
the eye, shewed that this invitation hvid 
been umveivally complied witli; but 
as measures had been taken to obviate 
an into rruption, by barricading the 
streets so ai to ])re\ont any c.irriage 
from passing, and by swearing in a 
great number of additional constables, 
the almost legularily cvciy wl.eic pre- 
vaih'd. Ills (dace the Arcbibisliop of 
I’antcilniijy arrived ui iM.irgate a few 
minute's before twelve, and was re- 
ceived by the Ucv. W. J’. Haylcy, the 
Vicar, at his house in Ocil Square. 
The Earl of Liverpool was to lia\e 
been present, but was ])re vented by 
olheial business. A letter was received 
born the Nobh' Karl, inclosing a Sub- 
scription of £50. and regretting ins 
una\oidable absence. At twelve, the < 
difierent per.-iOus who formed the jiro- 
cession, which was joined by fort) of 
the Clergy from the noighbourhood, 
met in the guidon of TIawlc\ -square. 

At a quarter before one the proces- 
sion moved, and parsing lound (Tcil- 
square, halted for a moment at the 
\hcaTs house, wium tbc Archbishop, 

' suppoUed by Sir Edw ard Knatchbull, 
and W. P, Hollywood, Esq. the 
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County Members, and attended by 
the Dean of Canterbury, by J. S. 
Harvey, ICsq. the jM aster in Chan- 
cery, and H. Hawley, Ksq., took his 
station immediately after the Vicar, 
and it then again advanced. The spot 
fixed on for the ce^mony, was the 
north-west angle of the Tower. The 
procession entered the enclosure at 
the vv^t end, and passing round this 
spot were arranged in older on the 
site Oi the intended C'hurch : On the 
north side was erected a temporary 
building, into which about 250 ladies 
were admitted by tickets; and at the 
west end, looking easUvnid, stood the 
Archbislini), the Clergy, and the 
Church Coinniiltce. The space around 
the enclosure, the windows atid the 
roofs of the houses, were crfjwded with 
spJHiiators. Lui mediately as the pro- 
cc '^jon lialted, the 07th I'salm was 
read, the \ icar and Curite taking 
aUc*rna 1 el 5 » averse. After which, the 
Arcbbi.diop descended by an mclincd 
plana to the bed of the stone, in which 
bed a cavity had been picparcd and 
lined with lead. His Gr.iCc pionounc- 
ed the lastvcise of tlic Ooth Psalm, 
and the members of the (Committee 
wlio bore the coins, the inscription 
]>lnte, and the trowel, advanced. The 
Aichbishop first received tlie coins, 
and «b'])Ositcd them in liie cavity ; 
then the in^mptioii plate was rlebver- 
cd to him, which he laitl on the cavity. 
A pic««e of plate glass covered it; 
over all a slab of lead wa^. placed, and 
the whole securely soldered down. 
The moitar was then placed on the 
bed by ^Mr, i'almunds, the aiclntcct, 
who, iccciviiig fiuiu iMr. IVlAinn a 
splendid silver trowrcl, made expressly 
for the oefti^ion, presented it tf> hi« 
draco, who spread the mortar there- 
wuth, and the stone was then gradual- 
ly lowered to its phjcc. His Grace 
next applied the mallet according to 
the usual form, and returned to the 
station he had previously occupied. 
The X'icvU then read the tvs'o following 
pHivc^b: — 

“ O Eternal God, mighty ui^power, 
of majesty incompreiicnsible, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot coi>- 
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tain, much less the walls of temples 
made with hands ; who yet hast been 
graciously pleased to promise thine 
especial presence in whatever place 
even two or three of thy faithful ser- 
vants ^all assemble in thy name to 
offer up their supplications and their 
praises unto thee ; Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to be now present with us who are 
gathered here together with great hu- 
mility and readiness of heart, to lay 
the foundation of a sanctuary to the 
honour of thy set vice, separating this 
site henceforth from all unhallowed 
and common uses, and dedicating it 
entirely to thy worship, for reading 
therein thy Holy Word, for celebrating 
thy Holy Sacrament,* for offering to 
thy Glorious Majesty the sacrifice of 
prayer and thanksgiving, and for bless- 
ing thy people in thy name. Accept, 

O Lord, this service at our hands, and 
bless it with such success as may tend 
most to thy glory, and our everlasting 
salvation, thiough Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

“ O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Tri- 
nity, Thiee Persons and One G{,d, be- 
hold thy servants, weak and miserable, 
sinful and ignorant, unable to escape 
eternal death without a Saviour, or to 
live a life of holiness without thy bless- 
ed Spirit ; we acknowledge that we are 
not worthy to offer unto thee any thing 
that we have ; yet w’e be>ecth thee, of 
thine infinite gocclness, graciously to 
accept the dedication of this place to 
thy worship and service, and to pros- 
per this our religious undertaking. 
Grant to all the Ministeis of Ihy 
Church that they may be enlightened 
by thy word, and directed by thy 
Spirit. Grant that whosoever shall 
draw near unto thee in this place, to 
confess their sins unto tliee, to give 
thee thanks for thy great benefits, to 
set torth thy most worthy praise, to 
hear thy most holy Word, and to ask ^ 
such things as are requisite as well for 
the body as the ^oul — may do it with 
that steadfastness of faith, that serious- 
ness of attention, and devout affection 
of mind, that thou mayest accept their 
hoanden duty and service. Affect us 

♦ A$ tlic rite of Baptism will not be 
administered in this Church, the word was 
imed m the i^ingnlar nmuber. 
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with an awful apprehenscon of thy 
Majesty, and with a deep sense of our 
own unworihiness, that approaching 
thy sanctuary with lowliness and de- 
votion, and bringing witli;i us clean 
thoughts, pure hearts, bodies undefiled, 
and minds sanctifietL> we may ever 
remember that npnc other than 

the House of Godf — and become <ail 
acceptable people in thy sight, who 
livest and reignest one God, w^rld 
without end. Amen.’’ ' , 

Gn the conclusion of these prayers 
the Old 100th I’salm was sung with 
great effect, a great number of the by- 
standers joining. The Arebbihhop then 
read a prayer for the Divine blessing 
on the undertaking, which, with the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Benediction 
from the Communion Service, con- 
cluded the ceremony. The procession 
then returned. A collation w^as pro- 
vided at the expense of the Com- 
niittee, at the Royal Hotel, and to 
which about 150 persons sat down. 
His Grace lionourcd the company with 
his presence for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then retired, c^p^e&^>ing hini- 
.solf highly gratified with ihc proceed- 
ings of the day. 

The necessity of an additional 
church had long been acknowledged, 
but no decided measure had been 
taken on the subject until last 
April. In the short space of six 
months, subscriptions have been re- 
ceived to the amount of 5,000/. which 
subscriptions are gradually inci easing, 
— the parish has agreed to raise 4,000/. 
by rate, and the Commissumers ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament have 
with an equal liberality granted them 
9,000/. The building will be a plain 
Gothic edifice of the lime of Henry II J. 
capable of seating *2,000 persons, of 
such a character as will neither disgrace 
the holy purpose for which it is de- 
signed, nor the liberal spirit of those 
who have so munificently contributed. 
It is supposed the expense will not be 
less than 24,000/. The organ is a pre- 
sent from Mr. Taddy, of Hartsdown ; 
the Communion Plate and the velvet 
hangings for the altar, pulpit, &c. are 
the gifts of two other individuals, and 
the books for the reading desk arc pie- 
sen ted by others. Many of the visitors 
also have already added their contribu- 
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ions, whicit will doubtless rapidly in- 
crease ^ thftj building advances. 

The followftig is a copy of the in- 
scription on the brass plhte. 

Glory to God in the Highest, and on Earth 
Peace, • 

Good will towards men. 

ThisP^st Stone 
of tte N ew jChurch 
at Margate, 

to be dedicated to the Worship, 
and 

to he called by the name 
of the 

Holy and ever blessed Trinity, 

Was laid on the 28ih day of September, 


in the year of our Lord 1825, 
and 

in the sixth year of the Ileign 
of 

His Most Gracious Majesty George Iv. 

^ by 

The Most lie vereud Father in God, 
Charlcs, 

By Diviive,dProvidence, 

Loud Archbishop of CANttRBURY. 

The Uev. AV. Frederick Baylay, Viear. 
The Rev. Francis Barrow, Curate, 

K,Uv*r,I White, 1 churchwardens. 
Ldward Surflen, J 

Wiliirnn Edmunds, Architect. 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO THE REV. DR. SPRY, 

FROM HIS LATE BIRMINGHAM CONGREGATION. 


vVn instance of liberality and good 
feeling on the part of the congregation 
of Christ Church, Birmingham, towaids 
their late Minister, the Rev, Dr. Spry, 
(the present Rector of St. Mary-la- 
boiine), alike honourable to both paities, 
has occurred, which deserves to be 
more permanently recorded than in the 
newspaper of the day, and cannot have 
a more appropriate Repository than 
our Register. 

A deputation, consisting of some of 
the leatling members of that congrega- 
tion, lately Waited on tlic Itcv. (Gentle- 
man with a very elegant and costly 
Piece of Plate, which was presented 
to him by (liarles Cope, with 

the following Address. — It should not 
be omitted to be stated, that the <'on- 
gregation, which has thus gratefully 
evinced its deep sense of the advan- 
tages derived from Dr. Spry\s ministry 
among them, is principally composed 
of the occupiers of free sittings : — 

Dr. Spry, — We are deputed by 
the Congregation of Christ Church, in 
Birmingham, (a Congregation raised 
and united by your zeal and talents), 
to present to you this Piece of Plate, 
the spontaneous and unanimous tribute 
of their gratitude, for the invaluable 
services which you have rendered them, 
since the first consecration of that 
Church in the year 1813, in the cha- 
racter of a faithful and affectionate 
Pastor. 

* ‘‘ Permit us to assure you, that, in 

the performance of these services, they 


duly appreciated your plain and un- 
adorned, but manly, perspicuous, and 
impressive eloquence as a preacher ; 
nor could they fail to admire the in- 
flexible firmness with which you main- 
tained the ascendancy, and enforced 
the genuine orthodox doctrines, of our 
national church ; wliile, at the same 
time, with a truly cliri'>tiaii and tolerant 
spirit, you said and did nothing which 
was justly calculated to^oftend the pre- 
judices of conscientious dissent. We 
have ecjual pleasure in acknowledging, 
that, in all the relative duties of society, 
you exhibited a pattern of integrity 
and honourable yirinciple, adorning 
and illustrating the dt^ctrines and pre- 
ci'pts of our holy religion, by the ex- 
ample of your private life. 

“ As •rc]) resenting that Congrega- 
tion, and for ourselves individually, 
wo sincerely congratulate you on the 
attainment of the important station tO 
which you have been called by our 
gracious Sovereign ; and we ardently 
hope, that your enjoyment of its acyran- 
tages may lit: equal to the ability with 
« which, wo arc fully persnadod, you will 
discharge its arduous duties." 

nil. spry’s ANswr.R. 

Ckntij mp.n, — Permit me to as- 
sure you, that I receive with the most 
Ih^ly sentiments of gratitude, this mag- 
jiiffcent Piece of Plate from the Con- 
gregation of Christ Church. , 

“ During the whole of my profes« 
sional engagements in Birmingham^ the 
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OTdfevly, attentive, 'And devout behaviour 
of that Congregation, was to me a con- 
stwit source ot comfort ; and it will 
always be a subject of my bumble 
thankfulness to Him, whose unwortliy 
Minister! am, that the harmony which 
should over subsist between a Clergy- 
man and his blocH was not for one 
moment inteirupted ; and that my 
earnest cndeavo>irs to set before them 
the doctrines and duties of our holy 
faith, with plainness and sincerity, were 
ever willingly and gratefully iec;s£ived. 

“ Splendid and costly as is the proof 
you have now afforded me of the af- 
fectionate remembrance of that Con- 
gregation — and especially inteicsling 
to me, as a beautiful specimen of the 
skill and taste of the Artists of Hn- 
mingham — it will be far more precious 
in my estimation, if I may regard it, 
not only as a testimony of the good opi- 
nion of those, to whom so large a por- 
tion of my professional life has been de- 
voted, but as an evidence, that those 
pastoral labours have not been unpro- 
iitable, which are thus kindly appre- 
ciated ; for, believe me, one great ob- 
ject of my constant wishes and iervenl 
prayers will be accomplished, if it may 
appear, that, while I have been so for- 
tunate as to obtain the approbation of 
my Hock, it has also been permitted me 


to be the instrument of adv^ancing their 
eternal interests. ^ ^ 

“ And allow me to say, that the 
value of this liberal present lias been in 
no small degree enhanced, ^by the de- 
termination which has entrusted to rny 
personal and valued friends, the offije 
ot delivering it into c^iy hands ; and by 
the very gratifying Addrtss with wlpc'i 
they have been pleased to accompany 
the gift. 

‘‘ They will not fail to interp ct, 
with the same kindness which has ever 
marked tlieir conduct, this very inade- 
quate attempt to express the feelings 
of my heart; and they will cc rivey, in 
far heller terms than 1 can devise, my 
sincere and grateful acknowledgments 
to the Congregation of Christ Church.’^ 


The IMate is a largo, richly chased 
and embossed Silver Waiter, weighing 
iicaily 2.50 ounces, and has the follow- 
ing inscn[)tion engraven on it : — 

To the 3 lev. John Hume Spry, M.A. 
The Congicgatioii of Christ Church, 
Birmingham, 

Tn grateful recollection 
Of his zealous and fdithful JMinistry 
During a period of eleven years, 
Ih'csent this tribute 

Of their sincere and affectionate regard. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

BOMllAY DTSTUICT COMMITTKIi:. 


Wi, ha\ G great pleasure in recording 
for the intoniiation of our reaclcrs that 
a District (.'ominiitee of the above So- 
ciety has been formed at ISoniliay. 
Previous to the at rival of the Bishop 
of ("alcutta at that Bresidciicy in the 
month of May last, a Memorial had 
been prepared to be presented to his 
Lor<5ship, of which the fo’ lowing is a 
copy : 

“ The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was in- 
corporated by Hbyal Charter in 1701, 
and is authorised to collect charitable 
contributions for disseminating the 
principles of Christianity according 
to the doctrine and discipline oLdio 
Established Church. Their operations* 
were principally confined for many 
years to North America, and it is 
justly Ijclieved that the conversion of 


the Indian trilics that profess Chris- 
lianity, and the number of Episcopal 
C'hurchcs still suljsistiiig in those ex- 
tensive jirovi rices winch now form the 
UvitecI Stales, are cliieHy to be attri- 
buted to the successful cxcitions of 
this Society. The icligious concerns 
of the British Bi^ovums in North Ame- 
rica are still principally intrusted to 
their Missionaries under the Bishops 
of Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

‘‘ Of late years the regular establish- 
ment of our Chuich in the East Indies 
has encouraged the Society to extend 
their views to this interesting quarter 
of the globe. And on tbe suggestion 
of Bishop Middleton a Mission Col- 
lege in CVdilcutta has been erected by 
the .Society to assist their designs in 
the propagation of the Gospel. The 
objects of this College are, as staled 
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by the lamented Prelate himself ; ‘ 1 . 
The education of Christian youth in 
sacred knowledge, in sound learning, 
in tliL* principal languages used in this 
country, ^nd in habits of piety and 
devotion to their calling,* that they 
*iay be qualihed to preach among the 
heathen. 2. attention of the 

•leijirned perf^bns conticcted 'svilh it will 
be directed to making accurate ver- 
sions of the Scri])turcs, of the Liturgy, 
of other holy books. 3. It will 
endeavour to disseminate useful know- 
ledge by means of Schools, under 
teachers well educated for tlic pur- 
pose; And 4. It will aim at combining 
and consolidating, so far as may be, 
into one system, and directing into the 
same course of sentiment and action, 
the endeavours which are here made 
to advance the Christian cause.’ 

‘‘ This College is now beginning 
to be in operation under the imme- 
diate direction of the Rev. W. II. Mill, 
and is dependent on the liberal con- 
tributions of the Christian public in 
India, as well as in the resources of 
the in(.orp<3rated S()ci(3ty, It is pro- 
posed, with the approbation of the 
ilishop, on his approaelung \ibitation, 
to form a Committee of this Society 
in the Archdeaconry of Bombay. Such 
persons, therefore, as may be disposed 
to associate themselves in the esta- 
blishment of such a (’oiiimittee, and 
to give their influence and support to 
this ancient and venerable Society, are 
requested to add their names to this 
paper, in order to their being presented 
by the Archdeacon to the Bishop. 

(Signed.) G. B vuNFS. 

M. Lii’iii.NsiONi:, 

( (HovcDit)} of Bombay. ) 
E^)w^vRD Wfst, 

( Chit’/ Justice.) 

^ F. WvRDLN, 

R. T. Goodw'in, 

(Members of Council.) 

Rai.ph Rice, ^ 

C. II. ClI AMTIERS, 

(Puisne Justices.) 

J. J. Sparrow, 

( Provisional Member of Council.) 
Wm Newniiam, 

( Chief Secretary,) 

Bombay, February, 1825. 

. _ .. . ‘ ^ 

* Sir Chiitles Cohille, Commander In 
Chief, and Member of Council, absent from 
the Presidency. 


The Memorial being pr^enteO ac- 
cordingly, his Lordship preached a Ser- 
mon on ^Vhitsunday, in St. Thomas's 
Church, for the benefit of the Incorpo- 
rated Society, preparatory to the for- 
mation of Committee to aid that 
establishment, and in due time, to 
take a managemejiit of such Missions, 
as shall be established in the Arch- 
deaconry. The B'^hop took for his 
text Acts ii. 30, and setting aside • 
other parts of the subject ari.sing from 
the t^\t, and usually taken as proper 
to the day, he went at once to a con- 
sidention not so generally noticed — 
the difiusivc nature and universal ex- 
tension which is designed for Christia- 
nity. He then enumerated the scruples 
which arc most generally met with on 
this subject, and the most popular 
arguments against attempting the con- 
version of the natives of this country ; 
and to these arguments and scruples, 
he replied, that the jilea that there is 
enough to occupy our zeal at home, 
is demanding nothing loss than that 
we shall withhold our endeavours 
to enlighten other nations, until 
every one of our own sluill have ac- 
knowledged the truth of ( liri'-tiariity, 
and brought his mind and aflcctions 
into obedience to it — \ principle which 
would have for e\er excluded us fiom 
all benefit of the dispensation, and 
debarred the Apostles from extending 
their exertions beyond Judea, until the 
whole of the Jewish nation had made 
Iheii acknowledgment ol the tpulh; that 
Christianity is repugnant to any such 
schemes of conversion as would be 
productive of ci\il convulsion, or 
draw down on lhcmselve.s preponde- 
rating calamities. But such, he said, 
were not those he would recommend : 
and while he had any influence to 
sanction with his authority, what he 
would encourage and urge, was ft sys- 
tem altogether unconnected with Go- 
vernment, but yet of so sober and 
discreet a nature, as that no Govern- 
ment which regarded the welfare of 
the people under it, could do other- 
wise than wish to prosper — a system 
which would hold out neitlier gain nor 
l^s to any one from his conversion to 
'Xjlirislianity. And who then, he might 
ask, that is placed in authbrity in* 
these countries, would not wish to see 
a greater regard to truth in ihq scr- 
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vantS) whom they arc obliged to trust; 

all a greater uurity of speech ; the 
feniale sex raised to their proper sta- 
tion in society, and all the benefits 
resulting from that change ; a period 
put to the horrors of inimotlnlion, and 
of infant murder; and the country re- 
lieved from all the ^ther fanciful and 
cruel superstitions which are daily 
practised to propitiate a multitude of 
imaginary deitiesY After giving some 
account of the Society in behalf of 
which he was soliciting aid, and«of its 
schemes and operations in this country, 
the Bishop- concluded with a powerful 
appeal to his hearers to give liberally 
of their influence and their substance 
to a cause which had the claims which 
he had stated. 

The collection made in the Church 
amounted to nearly £236, besides inti- 
mations from some of the principal 
persons of their intention to enter 
their names on the following day. 

On Monday the proposed meeting 
was held, and was very respectably 
and numerously attended. 

The Lord Bishop having been called 
to the chair, the business of the day 
was begun by tlie lion, the Governor s 
moving the thanks of the meeting to 
the Bishop for his sermon preached on 
the preceding day, in behalf of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, with a request that he 
would allow It to be printed. The 
motion was seconded by F. Warden, 
F.sq. Member of Council, 

The J.ord Bishop having returned 
his thanks, and expressed his readiness 
to comply' with the wishes *of the 
Meeting, proceeded to bring forward 
the business for which they were as- 
sembled ; and, having briefly noticed 
the general principles and proceedings 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the (j.-ospel in Foreign Parts, gave an 
account of the extension o^'their views 
to this country, on the establishment 
of the Church on a more regular and 
efficient footing.* He stated that on 
the Society’s consulting Bishop Mid- 
dleton with respect to the best means 
for piloting the extension of the 
Christian religion in India, the esUji- 
blishment of a Mission College 
Calcutia, was the measure sugge.sted 
to them. Hie Bishop then explained 
who necessary it was to the designs of 


the Society that this work^^hould be 
completed, and stated the Advantages 
which might be expected to result 
from it to all'parts of India. With 
a view to illustrate this subject, his 
Lordship begged to call the^attenlion 
of the Meeting to a Memoir of 
shop’s College (insertt;^^ above), which, 
at his request, w^s then jreaa by the., 
Rev. Thomas Robinson. * 

After the reading of this paper was 
finished, the Bishop made some acldi- 
tional observations on the present^ 
state of the College and the labours 
in which those connected widi it are 
now engaged, — the receiving Mission- 
aries from England and preparing them 
for their duties in the country, the con- 
ducting of education within the walls 
of the College, the superintendence of 
schools, and the executing of transla- 
tions, — and gave a view of the liberal 
and conciliating plan on which all the 
proceedings of the College Jire con- 
ducted. 

The Archdeacon then read a set of 
Resolution.s, which were to he proposed 
for the formation and guidance of a 
District Cominittoe for the furtherance 
of the Society’s designs in this country. 

The resolutions having been sepa- 
rately put from the Chair, the lollow- 
ing, after discussion and full explana- 
tion of each, weic passed unanimously. 

Resolved, 1. That the “ Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Paris,” having for 
more than a century been zealou.sly 
and successfully cagaged in promoting 
the diffusion and maintenance of 
Christianity in the Colonies of Great 
Britain, and having now extended iW* 
pious labours to the British possessions 
in the East Indies, under the superin- 
tendence of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
aud with the sanction of all the piibljc 
authorities both in England and India, 
deservedly claims the cordial support 
of all .sincere Christians, 

II. That this Meeting, being im- 
pressed with a high sense of the jfcn- 
ciples and proceedings of the Society, 
is further persuaded that Bishop*s 
Mission College, founded by the Society 
near Calcutta, presents a safe and 
practicable method of propagating the 
Gospel among the natives of thin 
country, by the gradual difTusidn of 
knowledge, the superintendence and 
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publications of religious tracts, the 
Liturgy and i/ersions of Scripture, and 
the education of persoes qualified to 
act as preachers of the Gospel, and 
school maiiters. , 

III. That a Committee be now 
fRrmed for th%. furtherance of these 
important and benevolent objects 
^'i4hin this ArchdedUbonry, under the 
immediate sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, to be called “ The Bombay 
, ?3(f^rict Committee of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts and that 
the following be adopted for the ge- 
neral Rules^of the Committee. 

lltTLES. 

1 . That the object of this Committee 
be for the furtherance in India of the 
designs of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel ; and more par- 
ticularly to promote by such means as 
are in their power, under the diiection 
of the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
establislimcnt and support of the So- 
ciety’s missions and schools within 
the limits of this Archdeaconry, the 
maintenance and education in Bishop’s 
Mission College of proper persons to 
conduct the same, and the supply to 
the College, and to the Incorporated 
Society, of whatever information they 
may obtain as to the means and op- 
portunities for Missionary exertions in 
this part of India. 

2. That the Right Reverend The 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta be President, 
and the \'encrable The Archdeacon of 
Bombay V ice President and Treasurer 
qf this Committee. 

3. That all contributois to the ob- 
jects and designs of the Society in 
this country to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty rupees, and all annual 
subscribe! s to the amount of fifteen 
rupeeSi^ be members of this Com- 
mittee; but that benefactions and sub- 
scriptipns to any amount be received 
lhaulfatly. 

4^'^That the Rev.^David Yoinig, 
M, A, be appointed Secretary of this 
Committee. 

5. That the business of this Com- 
mittee be conducted by quarterly 
meetings, open to all mey»nbers, of 
whom three shall be a quorum, to be 
held in the V'^estry-room of St. Thomas’s 
Church, at ten o'clock on tlie second 


Saturday in January, April, *July, an^ 
November ; and that the annua! Re- 
counts of the Committee be audited 
at the quarterly meeting in April; from 
which date |innual subscriptions shall 
be due in every year. 

6. That special meetings of the 
Committee may b? called at any time, 
on due notice, by the Secretary, in 
communication with^the President or 
Vice President; but that no business 
be triqisacted unless three members be 
preserft. 

7. That with reference to the pre- 
sent unfinished state of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, and regarding that In- 
stitution the source whence this and 
the other Presidencies of India are to 
expect men duly qualified to commu- 
nicate instructions to the natives of 
this country, the whole of the sums 
now collected, and the amount of the 
first year’s subscriptions, (alter the ne- 
cessary and incidental expenses of this 
Committee shall be paid,) be remitted 
to Bishop’s Mission College; reserving, 
however, a discretion to this Committee 
to dispose of any subscriptions or do- 
nations hereafter entrusted to them, in 
such manner as may seem to them ex- 
pedient, in confonnil^’ to the first 
standing rule of this Committee, and 
to the regulations and practice of the 
Incorporated Society. ^ 

8. That these be considered as the 
standing rule> and oidcrs of the Com- 
miitee, and that none of them be re- 
pealed, suspended, or altered except 
at a general meeting of the Committee, 
at whicHi the Piesulent a# the Vice 
President, and at least five other mem- 
bers, shall be present ; and of which 
fourteen days’ notice shall have been 
given to all the rnembeis at the Pre- 
sidency, with intimation of the repeal, 
alteration, or sus^.ension proposedRiid 
that the repeftl, alteration, or suspension 

• be immediately notified to the Presi- 
dent, if he be not present. 

IV^ That 'these Resolutions and 
Rules, together \uth the Memoir of 
Bishop’s Mission College now read, 
be printed, and copies of them for- 
warded to the Honorable the Governor 

. i« fcouncil of Bomba' , to the Incor- 
porated Society ui London, to the 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Columbo, to the Clergy of this Arjch- 
deaconry, tind to tlie chief Civil <ind 
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Mkbtary at tlie several out* 

sts^ons ui^er this Presidency. 

llie business of the day concluded 
with the Chief Justice moving the 
thanks of the meeting to the Bishop, 
for the manner in which he had intro- 
duced and conducted the business, 
and for his exertion^ bn all occasions' 
in the cause of humanity and of the 
Christian ReligioH. This motion was 
brought forward in a speech forcibly 
stating Bishop Ilebcr’s claims to ad- 
ruiration and to gratitude ; and having 
been seconded by Ilis h>xce1lcncy the 
Commander in Chief, was passed una- 
nimously. Subscriptions for the pur- 
poses of the Society were then made 
and entrusted to the Archdeacon, who 
had been appointed Treasurer, and 
they amounted immediately, together 
with the collection made the previous 
day in Church, to the sum of £875 of 
donation, and £188 of annual sub- * 
scrintion. The following are the par- 
ticulars ; 

The lit. Rev. the LohI iZl 

ol C:i[Q\\tta, President *,,, 1000 200 

Hon. M. KIphiustonc, (jom/uit 

o/Bombn/ 500 100 

lion. Sir B. West, 300 100 

Lt. Gen. Hon. Sir C. Colville, 

f'* C. B 500 


fti the Wht Indies, 

0 

Brands Warden, Esq. ^ 500 100 

R. T, Goodwin, Esq 300 100 

Hon. Sir R. Rice 300 100 

Hon. Sir C. Chambers 200 100 

The Venerable Archdeacon 

Barnes, 1>. D ^400 

Lieutenant Candy • • , 

The Rev. Thomas Carc^'* • • • 30 

M. D. Vjtre, Esq. 100 

John Fawcett, E.sq 50 

James Parish, Esq 300 lOO 

W. Fenwick, Esq 100 50 

D. Greenhill, Esq 100 

Edward Ironside, Esq. 

Captain Jervis 50 

The Rev. Richard Kenney . . 30 

Lt. Col. D. Leighton iOO 100 

Ilenry Meriton, Esq ; 500 100 

The Rev. K. Muiiiwaring , * , , 30 15 

Captain Molcsworth • 

Saville Marriott, Esij 

William Kewnham, Esq .300 100 

Benjamin I’hillqw, Esq IwO 30 

G. L. I’rendergabt, Es(j 1.30 

The Rev. T. Kobnison 100 30 

John Konier, Et’q 

Lt Col. E. W. Shahlh.un. , , , 200 50 

J. J. Mp.nrmv, Esq 2U0 50 

Lt, Col. B. W. 1). Scaly •».. 150 

William Shottoi), Esq. •••••• 100 

Mis. SliotUm 100 

J. V. illiams, Esq 300 1 00 

Miss Williams 100 50 

John Williams, E.sq.. 

The Rev. David Young 30 15 

John Elphinslon, Esq 100 


CH[ RCH PUO( UK* iNGS IN TtlK WKST TNDIK: 
address to the BlSlioi’ OF BAIIBADOES. 


Ar LaiTadocs, a public meeting was 
.lold on the Slat .Inly, foi the purpose 
of preparing an Address to the Lord 
Bishop on his depaitmc Lt England, 
ihe object of the meeting having been 
stated by the Chairman, Resolulions 
wertj passed, expressive of the benefits 
which the Colony had derived fromtlie 
umvvcaned zeal and exertions of his ' 
Lordship; when the following Address 
moved by the Honourable Kenn Hainp* 
den, was adopted. 

My Lord — Understanding that 
your Lordship is about to return to 
England, we presume to request, ,:hat 
you will convey to our august Jio\e- ’ 
reign, the grateful acknowledgments 
ot this community, for having been 
graciously pleased to extend the bene- 


fits of Episcopal Su])ei'inlcndancy tp 
the Clmrth of these colonies. 

e are veiy thankful for this mark 
of Ids Alajesly s paternal solicitude for 
our spiritual welfare, Encouraged».l^ 
this bright example, we trust that^i^>, 
on our part, shall not he found Vlginfiiig 
in our duty to those who are depebd^t 
upon us for the means of obtaining a 
knowledge of divine truths. ^ 

“ We beg to assure your 
that we have the most sincere desire to 
afford the blessings of religious in- 
struction to our slave^^; 0nd wc pro- 
in se that you shall’ always find us 
piompt aijd zealous in furtbtqdtig every 
prudent measure, which may seem con-^ 
ducive to this object. 

“ Weighed down, however, as W^st ^ 






India interests are by causes too noto- 
rious to require to be enumerated, 'we - 
cannot, without injustice to others, 
consent to such a subtraction of labour 
from the ^Itivation of the States as 
would lead to a material reduction of 
infbme ; but we very coohdenUy believe 
that no such sac i Mice is necessary to 
fctfc^iccompIisKment of the object con- 
templated, and we entertain no doubt 
that, under your Lordship’s discreet 
vrid* •judicious direction, the spiritual 
interests of the slave will be shewn to 
be not incompatible with the temporal 
interests of the master. 

“ Having now enjoyed the opportu- 
nities wliicli five months’ residence 
amongst us has afforded of observing 
your Lordship’s character and conduct, 
v/e cannot suffer this occasion to pass 
without expressing our warm admira- 
tion of the uncommou zeal and ardour, 
which you have displayed in discharg- 
ing the various duties of your sacred of- 
fice, from which we anticipate the hap- 
piest influence on religion and morals. 

** Accept our best wishes for a safe 
and pleasant passage, and a speedy re- 
turn to your all-important charge. 

“We have the Jiouour to remain, 

“ Your Lordsnip’s faithful humble 
servants. 

“ The Right Reverend the Lord Bi- 
shop of BurbadoeSf and the Leeward 
Islands^ 

A deputation from the meeting 
waited on his Lordship on the 26th 
of July, and presented the Address, 
which was numerously signed ; when 
the Chairman spoke as follows 5 — 

My Lord — In calling your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the Address which 
I. shall have the honour of reading, I 
to assure ypur Lordship that the 
rioting of which wo are a deputation, 
w^ ad fliliy and respectably attended 
a^atiy ever witnessed in this colony ; 
ana the perfect unanimity which pre- 
vail^ on this occasion, is the strongest 
assu^ncse I can give you of the sin- 
cerity of the .observations which are 
now submitted to your Lordship.” 

To which Lordship replied — 

“ Centlermta — I thank you for this 
kind eitpiession of your gopd wishes * 
i — (the testimonies of regard which I 
am daily receiving are indeed most 
gfateful to me) — ^and I thank you for 
VOL. VII. NO. XII. 
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what is most important, this declara- 
tion of your readiness to co-operal©^ 
fully with me in every prudential 
measure for the religious instruction 
of your dependents, and X would odd, 
the poorer classes generally. 

The measures on which I have 
already acted, atul propose still to 
act« are not unknown to you ; for I 
have had the pleasure of conversing 
on them with most of you in private 
— ^yet I gladly embrace this more 
public opportunity of repeating them. 

“ I propose, then, to impart reli- 
gious instruction to every plantation 
thrown open to me, through the agency 
of cutechisU and teachers, licensed by 
the liishop after previous examination 
and subscription ; acting under, and 
directed by the minister of the parish, 
within which they shall be appointed 
to act — paying every proper regard to 
•the w'ishes of the master as to the 
time and frequency of instruction, and 
confining the material of instruction 
to the Scriptures, the Liturgy of our 
Church, and such other religious works 
as are included in the catalogue of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

“ For the pecuniary support of these 
catechists and teachers,# I look first to 
the monies placed at my disposal by 
Uis Majesty’s Government, for the 
maintenance of a certain number of 
clergy and catechists within the dio- 
cese — secondly, to the Society for the 
Conversion and Religious Instruction 
of Negroe.s, to whom I have ventured 
to oppose such an exclusive application 
of tlieir funds— and lastly to yourselves, 
individually and collectively, through 
the fonnalioin of a brancli association 
of the Society. 

“ 1 trust that you will consider these 
measures to be prudential : and with 
your co-opqjation, under the Difine 
blessing, I cannot but anticipate from 
tiiem the most beneficial results. 

“ I beg again to thank you for the 
kind expressions of ytmr good wishes 
for my health and speedy return.” 

The Bishop left Barbadoes for this 
country, on the Bth of August, and on 
th^9lh, the following high testimony 
^o his character and exertions appeared 
in the Barbadoes Newspaper, 'which 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of submit! iting to our readers. 

5 I 
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ihe Bgrbrtdiah of the 9th observes^ impartial disposition, havetso endeared 

We hesitate not to say, and with him to the people of tbi§, Colony, that 

unfeigned sincerity of heart, that we we are pertecdy sure he carries with 

consider the choice which has been him the kindest wishes of the inhahi- 

made of a Bishop for this Diocese a tants, and that their prayers will, as he 

most fortunate one, judging by the feelingly implored them in his farewell 

six months experience of his Lord- Sermon on Sunday, ascend to the 

ship’s devotion te his duties, his Throne of God, forms protection and 

anxious solicitude to promote the best happiness, and bis spee^ return tOrhfs 

interests of all, «and his ardent and flock. — N ever was a congregation moie 

zealous exertions to increase the num- powerfully affected than on Sunday, 

her of the Christian fold. In every when his Lordship, towards the 

point of view in which we have .beheld elusion of his discourse, in few, but 

him, we have felt the conviction that most expressive words, bade us fare- 

he possesses every qualification for the well !*' The most profound silence, 

exercise of the important office of a the most earnest attention ]|Srevaiied 

Christian Bishop. VVe need not men- throughout the crowded Church ; but 

tiot> here his unwearied labours during when, after assuring us of his con- 

the whole period of his residence tinned remembrance of us in lus ab- 

amongst us to carry into effect every sence, and of his unceasing prayers 

plan which could give strength and for us, he said these words, “ Brai/ 

permanency to our religious establish- Jbr me,* it is impossible to describe 
ment, or which could increase the the feelings of the congregation ; his 

respectability of our character as a pathetic manner had an instantaneous 

Christian people. The whole country and powerful effect on every heart — 

is acquainted with his unceasirtg labour almost every eye wept; they were the 

— his vigilant, untired siiperinten- teai-s of affection, of gratitude, and 

dence. Regardless of the oppressive, of reverential respect for one, who, 

evervating heat of our climate — in- in a most exalted situation, has ex- 

different to the inclemency of the wea- tended his kindness to all of every 

ther, he has never shrunk from his class — has dispensed his charities 

duties. Ilis eminently pious ex- largely to the relief of the suffering 

ample, and his energetic, impressive part of his fellow-creatures — and has 

preaching — his gracious and con- endeavoured to attach and conciliate 

descending manners — and his just, all within the sphere of his influence.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

RECEPTION OF BISHOP HOBART. 

It will be in our readers’ recollec- 80 or 90, and the Lay-delegates about 

tion how marked were the demonstra- the same number; being, probably, 

tions of affection and respect shewn the largest assembly of the kind ^^t 

to Bishop Hobart on departure has ever been held in this f^Ottutry. 

from New York for this country in ^ This meeting, after so long and anj^os 
the autumn of 1823, by the whole a separation between the Bish^fand 

Episcopal population of that city. his clergy, and the Layreprese’n^tives 

His return to bis diocese has been of his diocese, was an event deeply in- 

greeted in the same manner at the teresting and affecting. In the full 

convention of that body, which was glow of affectionate feeling which it 

held immediately afterwards. It was could not but inspire, the Bishop dc- 

vTsited by the Right Rev. Bisj^op ^ livered an address to the convention. 
Crocs, of New Jersey, and the RighKIfC^ which wajs heard with a 'fixedness of 
Rev. Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, attention, a depth of interest, and a 

The number of Clergy who were pre- liveliness of sensibility, probably never 

sent as members or visitors, was about surpassed in any body of hearers, W 
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^ommitt«€ioQuslsting of the Uev. Dr. and exoitemont to, all tho 3 e exe^ions 
Reed, the llev.Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, by which that prosperity is*to be se- 
the Rev. Dr .SVainwright, Richard Har- cured. * 

rison, Esq. Judge EraOtt, and Judge /‘ Welcoming, most cordially ^el- 
Duer, was appointed to draff and re- coming, from these considerations, to 
port rcsoftitions responsive to the Bi- these eccl^iastical meetings my bre- 
altop's address. The resolutions, as thren of the laity, long may we be gra- 
reported, were^v dopted by the conven- tified by their presence. 

4I0D, without a dissecting voice. But my heartHelights to think that 

* , their present assemblage I may regard, 

BISHOP iiOBAUT s ADDRESS. some degree, as dfh evidence of thjg 

It is with feelings which truly it is affectionate interest which they take in^ 
not in my power to express, that I their JBishop ; in one who, proud, un- 
again find myself in the midst of you ; affectfedly and deeply proud, of every 
do let me thus call you, with no com- manifestation of their attachment, how 
inon ewphasis — my beloved brethren recalls many, many periods in which 
of the clergy and laity- Thanks to God he has been aided by their counsel, 
for that protecting providence which strengthened, powerfully strengthened, 
has brought me to you; and who gra- by , their support, animated by their 
ciously enables me to enjoy the delight- confidence, and solaced by their friend- 
ful satisfaction of seeing my clergy as- ship. 

semblod, without the alloy, that death My brethren of the Clergy and 

has taken away any of their valued Laity, my feelings would fain pour out 
number. We mourn indeed the affect- themselves in words, but truly, (there 
ing stroke that has removed from the is no affectation here,) words do not 
sphere of ministerial usefulness on come adequate to my feelings of re- 
which they had entered, since my de- spect, of affection, of gratitude; yes, 
parlure, some young servants of our gratitude for your confidence, for your 
heavenly Master, who were in every kind estimation of my services, for 
view of the highest promise. your indulgence to my failings, for the 

‘‘ But I agai/i press to the bosom — sympathetic and deep interest and 
I have felt it — of mutual affection — prayers that marked rpy departure and 
again take with the hand of warm con- my absence, for the heart -cheering 
gratulution — the Clergy whom I had greetings that welcome my return, 
left, whom I had often seen in this sa- “ But I can say, and I must say, that 
cred place, I knew not their full hold T honour, that I esteem, that I love you. 
on my heart till I was separated from And do, I beseech you, carry with you 
them, and again united to them. I also to your congregations, ^n'd yourfellow- 
see the revered and honoured J-aymen churchmen, the expressions of my gra- 
whoin I have been and am proud to titude for all the interest which, in va- 

call my friends, to denominate them riousVays, they have so strongly ma- 

^ w'ith an appellation that still more en- nifested for their absent Bishop, 
dears them to me, the friends of the “ Tell them that he comes grateful 
Church; the Zion whom they and I indeed, for hospitalities and attentions 
ought, and I trust, do supremely love ; abroad, and admiring much that he has 
not as the mere religious party with seen, especially in the land of his fa- 
wluch we are fortuitously cast, but as Ihers ; but prizing all that he left be- 

die ” depository and dispenser of the hind, mofe, he would almost say, infi- 

truths of salvatidn. • nitely more, than when he went away ; 

The assembling on these occasions loving his Church as the purest and 

of the laity to aid and support their the best, however as yet humble among 

Bishop and their Clergy in those ec- the churches of Christendom ; and 

clesiastical measures that fall within why should he not, for once in his life, 

their province, I have ever considered mingle with his public acts as a Chris- 

as under God one of the best securities tian Bishop, his sentiments as a citizen, 
of the union and prosperity of 01^ Ifcving his country as the best and tlie 
. Church — one of the strongest pledges happiest, because the freest upon eartji 

that she enjoys the confidence of — ^Tell them that he comes with reno- 

• members, and a powerful earnest of, vated desires to serve them — to do his 
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dut/to th 9 beloved diocese of which he 
charge. Of that diocese, to say 
thei^east, so important in the general 
relations of our Zion, it delights him 
to know that,^ during his absence, har- 
mony and zeal and delicate attention 
to his supposed^ wishes and feeling, 
marked all your uivted and separate 
measures, it delights him to nnd so 
many evidences od its prosperity in the 
numerous representations which al- 
ready meet him, of persons to be con- 
firmed, of new congregations to^e vi- 
sited, and of new Churches to be con- 
secrated. And above all it delights 
hmi to know, that with zeal for all tJiose 
externals of our Church, which God 
lias made the safeguards of her spi- 
ritual principles — those great princi- 
ciples which constitute the Gospel 
which that Church professes in its 
greatest purity, the power of (iod unto 
edvation, are the animating guides of 
tlie public instructions of the Clergy, 
and I humbly hope, duly prized by the 
people to whom they minister. 

“ Kven if the period since my arrival 
had been long enough for the purpose, 
thecircumstances follow inglhat arrival, 
of which you must be aware, have so 
excited and engrossed my feelings, as 
not to admit of my gaining that in- 
formation, which would enable me to 
present to you in detail the state of the 
diocese, a gratification to which 1 look 
forward, God willing, at some future 
opportunity, 

“ The business of the rnissionaiy de- 
partment has, during my absence, been 
conducted with great ability by the 
committee to whom it is confided. 

I must, however, earnestly press, 
from a con^iction of its supienie im- 
portance, your zealous and persevering 
efforts to keep up and increase the 
missionary fund, by means of which 
the tri^ths and ordinances of the gospel, 
as professed by our church, have been 
dispensed to so many who were desti- 
tute of them. The duties of the stand- 
ing committee als6, which my absence 
iucreased, have been ably discharged, 
jhfor let me omit for myself and 1 
am confident for you, the warm ex- 
pression of gratitude to several of 
brethren of the episcopacy for them 
services (n Ibis diocese, and especially 
to my loug-kiiown and valued brother 
to the diocese of New Jersey, for the 


numerous official acts whkh with so 
much cordiality and ability he has per- 
formed for his absent brother. '1 hey 
will long live in our affectionate re- 
membrance. 

“ My heart has been often with my 
diocese ; and particularly on those in- 
teresting occasions wlfen my venerable 
father and brelhrtjn of the episcopa*e;f 
assembled here on the concerns of our 
general Theological Seminary ; which 
institution, since its organization on^ils . 
present correct and impartial princi- 
ples, by which, provisions may be made 
for theological education adequate to 
the wants of the whole church, 1 had 
hoped would have engaged The united 
and cordial co-operation of every dio- 
cese, as it had done on a memorable 
occasion the prayers and the acts of its 
highest ecclesiastical assembly ; and of 
which (and on this point 1 shall say 
no more,) as the great hope under 
God of our Zion and one of the prin- 
cipal bonds of its unity, 1 have been, 
iFirough some evil report, its zealous, 
and 1 think, consistent advocate. 

One thing more. Brethren of the 
cleigy, and especially of the laity, (for, 
engaged as they are T* business 
and cares of the world, to them the 
admonition particularly applies) — con- 
tinue to love your church as maintain- 
ing and professing the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, the ministry and 
worship of apostolic and primitive 
times — display your affection by de- 
voting, as opportunity offers, your 
talents, your influence, your time, and 
forget not, also, the wealth with which 
Providence has blessed you, to her ex-, 
tension and prosperity. But let me 
deeply impress on you how utterly 
vain will be all our affection — all our 
exertions for our Zion, unless, through 
the agency of the divine Spirit, its sa- 
cred truth and ministration and ser^ 
vices cjjme with lhaj power on our 
hearts and lives which redeems them 
from all unholy desires, sanctifies t^m 
after the divine image of purity and 
goodness, and produces the fruits of* 
righ teousness and peace. 

“ Then, and then only, shall we pass 
through this Zion lelow to the more 
"Messed Ziop above, where, in all the 
powers and the feelings of our natui;:^,, 
we slialb find the perfection of tmth 
and the fulness of felicity. God grant* 
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of Ws Infi^Vite mercy in Christ, brelh- 
reti, that there we may meet and al>ide 
for ever/' ^ 

The following resolutions, having 
been repcartcd by the Committee, were 
adopted by Convention; Bishop Ho- 
bart having retired, and the Rt. Kev. 
Bishop Cr^os/'of New Jersey, being 
ift the Chair, 

Resolved, That this Convention 
reldrn their most fervent thanks to 
Almighty God, for his kind provi- 
dence in preserving their Bishop dur- 
ing his absence, in restoring his health, 
and iij bringing him, in safety, to the 
bosom of his family, to the embraces 
of his friends, and to the cordial and 
ardent ‘welcome of his diocese. 

Resolved, That this Convention have 
nndirninished confidence in their Bi- 
shop, in the rectitude of his pnnci- 
yiies, in the purity of his motives, and 
in the elevation of his character; and 
that tliey are happy in bearing their 
testimony to the soundness of his po- 
licy, and the correctness of his pro- 
ceedings, whether within the sphere of 
his own diocese, or in the concerns of 
the (’hurch at large. 

“ Resolved, this Convention par- 
ticipate most heartily in the sentiments 
expressed by their Bishop, in regard 
to the General Theological Seminary, 
and are happy that they have always 
seen in him the firm, the dignified, and 
tlve consistent supporter of its rights 
and best interests. 

“ Resolved, That this Convention 
heard with feelings of inexpressible 
love and reverence, the dignified and 
affectionate address delivered by the 
Bishop; and reciprocate, with unre- 
strained cordiality, the kindness and 
tenderness manifested both in its sen- 
timents, and in its delivery ; and that 
they will ever retain a remembrance of 
the hallowed scene presented by this 
assembly and its head, overpowere^^ 
by their mutual emotions, as an addi- 
tional pledge of personal love towards 
himself, and of union with each other." 

In the above address the Chief 
Shepherd of an 'integral portion of the 
Christian fold is so completely exem- 


plified in all the pastoral preeminences 
which commend the character to our 
veneration, that the feeling cannotHWell 
be heightened by any additional tes- 
timony. Tet there is a testimony 
recently bbrne to IJishop Hobart by 
Mr. Rose ; in the notbs to his valuable 
course of Sennous on the state of the 
Protestant religion in Germany, 
preached in May lut, before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and recently 
published, which we cannot deny our- 
selvi^ the pleasure of adding to that 
which the Bishop here most uncon- 
sciously bears to himself. Mr. Rose, 
it should be observed, enjoyed great 
opportunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted with Bishop Hobart upon 
the Continent last winter, where a 
close friendship was formed between 
them. He is speaking of tw'o Charges 
of the Bishop's, delivered to the Clergy 
of the diocese of New York in the 
years 1815 and 1818, and commending 
them to the theological student as the 
most forcible, and at the same time suc- 
cinct view of the divine institution of 
the Christian ministry, and of the awful 
nature of the duties undertaken by 
those ordained into it, that has fallen 
under his observation ; and he pro- 
ceeds, “ Bi:^hop Hubart is indeed a 
treasure to the Church he governs. 
The impression which he has made 
on all who had the happiness of know- 
ing him here, by his clear and lucid 
views, his sincere ap'>heaTt-felt but 
unobtrusive piety, his deep and entire 
conviction of the truth of his princi- 
ples; and his earnest zeal in iheir pro- 
pagation, will not easily pass away. 
Let it be pardoned to private afiection 
and regard, if it here utters the wish, 
which, indeed, could be fully justified 
on public grounds, that his life may 
be long spared to the Church and the 
Country^of which he is so blight an 
ornament.’' It is most delightful to 
see, from the reception with which he 
has been g-i^ee ted, that his Clergy and his 
flock are fully sensible of the treasure 
they possess, which we most cordially 
concur with Mr. Rose, in praying that 
they may long be permuted to enjoy. 





